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PHEEACE. 


GEOLOGY. 

The  material  for  the  present  Wort  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  my  arrival  in  the 
Colony  in  1877.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  year  1881  that  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  R. 
Etheridge,  Junr.,  and  myself  to  combine  our  labours,  so  that  in  laying  a foundation  for 
future  work  Stratigraphy  and  Palicontology  should  go  hand  in  hand.*  The  necessity  for 
a Handbook  explanatory  of  the  Exhibits  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  188G 
brought  forth  a hastily-written  remmi  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  up  to  that  date, 
which  must  be  understood  to  be  superseded  by  the  present  volumes. 

But  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  rendered  to  me  by  my  Colleague,  I 
question  if  I should  ever  have  finished  my  portion  of  the  congenial  task.  I do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  my  work  as  finished  in  the  sense  that  nothing  need  be  added  to  it  by 
myself  or  others,  but  it  was  necessary,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  material  which  had  accumulated,  and  to  regard  the  collection  as  a record  of 
the  Geology  of  Queensland  up  to  date.  My  labours  in  the  field,  occupying,  as  they  did, 
often  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  necessary  office  and  laboratory  duties  at  head- 
quarters, retarded  the  progress  of  the  work  from  year  to  year.  Another  cause  of  delay, 
and  that  the  most  serious,  was  the  difficulty  of  what  is  called  in  legal  phraseology 
“ closing  the  record,”  as  fresh  material  poured  in  from  day  to  day,  and  called  for  the 
reconsideration  of  many  of  the  results  already  arrived  at.  My  lifetime,  just  as  well  as 
a portion  of  it,  might  have  been  spent  on  the  work  if  this  difficulty  had  not  been 
resolutely  looked  in  the  face. 

To  numerous  Writers  and  many  Personal  Eriends  my  obligations  for  assistance 
rendered  are  deep  and  heartfelt.  Their  services  will  be  found  referred  to  throughout 
the  Work. 

The  highest  function  of  a Geological  Survey  is  to  lay  a basis  for  future  scientific 
observations  by  accurately  mapping  the  relations  of  the  various  formations  met  with  in 
a given  district.  I cannot  say  that  this  beau  ideal  has  been  reached  in  Queensland. 
In  every  country,  and  especially  in  every  new  country,  it  becomes  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  give  attention  to  districts  remarkable  for  the  presence  or  prospects  of 
mineral  deposits.  The  “Reports”  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Queensland  form,  for 
the  most  part,  a series  of  such  observations,  and  include  as  much  stratigraphical  work 
as  has  been  been  found  possible  under  the  circumstances.  By  piecing  together  these 
isolated  surveys,  and  adding  to  them  such  information  as  is  procurable  from  outside 

* We  began  by  publishing  conjointly  a “Catalogue  of  Works,  Papers,  Peports,  and  Maps  on  the 
Geology,  Palaeontology,  Mineralogy,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  &c.,  of  the  Australian  Continent  and 
Tasmania,”  8vo.  London:  Stanford:  1881.  The  Catalogue  was  republished  in  1882  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government. 
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sources,  a Geological  Map  of  the  Colony  has  been  compiled  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy,  although  in  many  cases  all  that  could  be  ascertained  was  that  a certain  deposit 
occupied  a given  position,  the  boundaries  having  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  compiler’s 
knowledge,  whether  at  first  or  second  hand,  of  the  topography  of  the  district  in  question. 

The  first  Geological  Map  of  the  Colony  was  a Sketch  on  the  scale  of  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  inch  issued  with  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Daintree’s  Paper  “ On  the 
Geology  of  Queensland,”  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  24th  April, 
1872.  The  next  was  a hand-coloured  Map  on  the  scale  of  sixteen  miles  to  an  inch, 
prepared  by  me  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  same  year  under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Works  and  Mines  on  the 
reduced  scale  of  thirty-two  miles  to  an  inch.  The  third  is  that  on  the  scale  of  sixteen 
miles  to  an  inch,  issued  with  the  present  Work. 

As  this  Work  is,  to  a large  extent,  based  on  oflicial  Geological  Surveys,  it  may 
be  well  in  this  place  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  personnel  and  a list  of  the  publications 
of  these  Surveys. 

Prior  to  the  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales,  the  late  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clarke,  P.E.S.,  &c.,  was  employed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  in  the 
Northern  District  of  that  Colony,  as  it  now  stands,  and  extended  his  observations  into 
the  Darling  Downs  and  Moreton  Bay  Districts,  which  arc  now  included  in  Queensland. 
In  a letter,  dated  14th  October,  1853,  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South 
Wales,*  Mr.  Clarke  described  the  Condamine  Basin  and  the  Creeks  of  the  Darling 
Downs,  with  their  included  Marsupial  and  other  remains,  the  trappean  rocks  of  the 
Upper  Condamine,  the  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  of  Lord  John’s  Swamp,  the  slaty 
rocks  of  Pikedale,  and  the  portion  of  the  Coalfield  on  the  Condamine  Waters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury,  E.G.S.,  Curator  of  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Pcche,  was  appointed  Geologist  for  the 
Colony  of  New  South  AVales  on  27th  December,  1850.  Sir  Henry  described  Mr. 
Stutchbury  as  “ highly  qualified  for  the  service,  and  well  instructed  in  our  mode  of 
work  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.”  Mr.  Stutchbury  held  the  appoint- 
ment till  the  end  of  1855,  and  from  October,  1853,  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  Southern 
portions  of  what  is  now  Queensland,  having  extended  his  observations  northward  to 
Keppel  Bay,  when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  and  return  to  England. 

Mr.  Stutclibury’s  Reports  were  issued  tri-monthly,  and  published  as  Legislative 
Assembly  Papers.  The  first  to  deal  with  a portion  of  Queensland  is  the  Tenth,  of 
which  I have  never  seen  a copy.  It  appears  to  have  been  descriptive  of  “ The  Eastern 
Ranges  opposite  the  Berrigal  Station.” 

The  Eleventh  Report,  dated  from  the  Darling  Downs,  1st  October,  1853,  deals 
with  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  portions  of  the  Dividing  Range  between  Queensland 
and  Now  South  W ales,  and  is  accompanied  by  a Geological  Map  of  the  district  between 
the  Nandawar  Range  in  New  South  Wales  and  Talgai  in  Queensland. 


Legislative  Assembly  Papers,  N.  S.  Wales,  fop.,  1853. 
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Tlie  Twelftli  Report  is  dated  from  South  Brisbane,  1st  January,  1854,  and 
describes  the  basalts  of  the  Condamine  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Ipswich  Coal  Rield  extending  from  the  Basaltic  Range  of  Toowoomba  to  Brisbane,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a Geological  Map  of  the  district  between  Dalby  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Brisbane  River. 

The  Thirteenth  Report  is  dated  from  the  Pine  River,  20th  May,  1854,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures.  It  is  accompanied  by  a Geological  Map  of 
the  District  from  Ipswich  down  the  Brisbane  River  and  northward  to  Caloundra  Point, 
and  another  showing  the  Coal  crops  of  the  Rivers  Brisbane  and  Bremer. 

The  Pourteenth  Report  dates  from  Durundur,  1st  August,  1854,  and  describes 
the  Country  from  the  North  Pine  River,  ‘vid  Cabooiture,  to  Durundur.  In  this  Report 
Mr.  Stutchbury  sums  up  his  observations  on  the  portion  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Picld 
visited  by  him,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  grasped  the  idea  that  it  was  separable 
from  the  Permo-Carboniferous  Coal  Measures  of  New  South  Wales  proper. 

The  Fifteenth  Report,  dated  from  Auckland  Creek,  near  Gladstone,  in  January, 
1855,  deals  with  the  Country  from  Colinton  to  Gladstone,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
Geological  Map  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  Brisbane  and  -Stanley  Rivers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bejme  River. 

Mr.  Stutchbury’s  Sixteenth  and  last  Keport  is  dated  from  Sydney,  20lh 
November,  1855,  and  describes  part  of  the  Coast  District  between  the  Boyne  and 
Fitzroy  Rivers,  and  is  accompanied  by  a Geological  Map. 

Mr.  Stutchbury’s  Reports  display  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  are  not  known 

so  well  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  are,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

• 

In  1868  Mr.  D’Oyley  H.  Aplin  was  appointed  Geologist  for  the  Southern 
District  of  the  new  Colony  of  Queensland,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Richard  Daintree, 
C.M.G.,  both  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria,  was  appointed  Geologist 
for  the  Northern  District.  Mr.  Aplin  held  the  appointment  till  the  end  of  1869,  and 
Mr.  Daintree  to  the  end  of  1871. 

Mr.  Aplin’s  Reports  are  seven  in  number,  all  in  fcp.,  the  first  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  published  as  Legislative  Council,  and  the  remainder  as  Legislative  Assembly 
Papers. 

His  First  Report,  “ On  the  Geological  and  Mining  Features  of  the  Gympie 
Gold  Field,”  is  dated  2nd  July,  1868. 

The  Second  is  a Report,  dated  10th  August,  1868,  which  I have  never  been  able 
to  obtain. 

• The  Third,  dated  23rd  October,  1868,  is  a “ Report  of  the  Government  Geologist 
of  the  Southern  District,”  descriptive  of  an  examination  (for  Gold)  of  the  Country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  D’ Aguilar  Range,  and  of  the  Neurum-Neurum  and  Delaney’s 
Creeks  and  adjacent  Country,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  fhe  former  with  the  Stanley 
River. 
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The  Fourth,  dated  16th  January,  1869,  is  a “ Concluding  Eeport  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist  for  the  South oim  Division,  on  the  examination  for  Gold  of  the  Country 
south  of  the  Bunya  Bunya  Eange,  between  the  Elver  Brisbane  and  the  Coast,  including 
some  Observations  on  the  Gold  Deposits  at  Jimna  and  Gooroomjam.” 

The  Fifth  “ Progress  Eeport  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  South  Queens- 
land ” is  dated  31st  March,  1869,  and  refers  to  the  Talgai  Gold  Fheld. 

The  Sixth,  a “ Eeport  on  the  Auriferous  Country  of  the  Upper  Coiidamine, 
embracing  the  Diggings  at  Talgai,  Thane’s  Creek,  Canal  Creek,  and  Lucky  Valley,”  is 
dated  28th  July,  1869,  and  is  accompanied  by  a Geological  Map. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Eeport,  dated  I7th  January,  1870,  is  “ On  the  Geological 
and  Mineral  Features  of  a part  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Portions  of  the  Burnett 
District.” 

Mr.  Daintree  made  six  Eeports  (all  published  in  fcp.  as  Legislative  Assembly 
Papers),  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  On  tlic  Cape  Eiver  Diggings,  and  the  latest  Mineral  Discoveries  in  Northern 
Queensland,  October,  1868. 

(2.)  On  Gold  Discoveries  in  the  Gilbert  Eanges  (with  Map),  dated.  7th  April,  1868. 

(3.)  Progress  Eeport  on  a Portion  of  the  Eockhampton  Mining  District,  with  a 
Geological  Map  of  Mount  Wheeler. 

(4.)  General  Eeport  on  the  Northern  District,  2nd  February,  1870. 

(6.)  On  the  Eavenswood,  Moimt  Wyatt,  and  Cape  Eiver  Gold  Fields,  &c.,  dated 
29th  August,  1870. 

(6.)  Geology  of  Queensland  as  represented  at  London  Exhibition,  1871,  3rd  Novem- 
ber, 1871. 

Mr.  Daintree  went  to  London  in  charge  of  the  Queensland  Mineral  Exhibits  at 
the  1871  Exhibition,  and  remained  there  as  Agent-General  for  the  Colony.  In  addition 
to  the  above  Reports,  Mr.  Daintree  wrote  an  important  Paper,  “ Notes  on  the  Geology 
of  Queensland,”  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  for 
1872.  To  this  Paper  there  were  appended  Descriptions  of  the  Fossils,  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Etheridge,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  Palieontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Department  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Geological  Map,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  was  issued 
with  this  Paper,  and  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  colours  by  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment. 

A Map  of  Queensland,  “ Showing  Mineral  Areas,”  by  Mr.  Daintree,  was  issued 
with  a “Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Intending  Immigrants”  (n.d.),  and  again  with  a 
smaller  “ Handbook  for  Immigrants  to  Queensland,”  London,  1875.  Both  Handbooks 
were  compiled  by  Mr.  Daintree.  The  first-mentioned  contains  numerous  photographs 
by  bim,  which  are  evidently  reductions  of  the  large  coloured  photographs,  mostly  taken 
with  a view  to  the  illustration  of  geological  structure,  which  adorned  the  Queensland 
Court  of  the  1871  Exhibition. 
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Mr.  (now  the  Hon.)  A.  C.  Gregory,  C.M.G.,  J?.E.G.S.,  formerly  Surveyor- 
General,  whoso  explorations  had  already  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Australia,  held  the  appointment  of  Geologist  for  the  Southern  District  from  1875 
to  1879.  During  this  period  he  issued  the  following  Eeports  (all  in  fcp.)  : — 

(1.)  On  the  Geology  of  Part  of  the  Districts  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett,  19th  August, 
1876.  (Legislative  Assembly  Paper.) 

(2.)  On  the  Coal  Deposits  of  the  West  Moreton  and  Darling  Downs  Districts,  8th 
March,  1876.  (Council  and  Assembly  Paper.) 

(3.)  On  the  Burrum  Coal  Mines,  9th  November,  1878.  (By  Authority.) 

(4.)  Geological  Features  of  the  South-Eastern  Districts  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 
16th  September,  1879.  (Legislative  Assembly  Paper.)  With  reference  to  this 
Report,  a “ Geological  Map  of  Moreton  and  Darling  Downs,”  on  the  scale  of 
eight  miles  to  an  inch,  was  published  by  the  Government  in  1879. 

(5.)  On  the  Search  for  Coal  between  Dalby  and  Roma,  10th  September,  1879. 
(Legislative  Assembly  Paper.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Gregory,  when  Surveyor- General,  made  a Eej^ort 
“ On  the  Mineral  Discoveries  on  the  Head  of  the  Severn  River  and  its  Tributaries,” 
dated  29th  April,  1872.  (Council  and  Assembly  Paper.) 

After  an  experience  of  ten  years  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  I was 
appointed  Geologist  for  Northern  Queensland  on  29th  March,  1876,  and  arrived  in 
the  Colony  in  1877.  On  Mr.  Gregory’s  retirement  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
whole  Colony  was  placed  under  my  charge.  In  1883,  Mr.  William  II.  Rands, 
A.R.8.M.,  E.G.S.,  and  on  6th  December,  1888,  Mr.  Andrew  Gibb  Alaitland,  I'.G.S., 
who  had  been  trained  in  England  for  the  Geological  Survey,  were  appointed  Assistant 
Geologists.  These  gentlemen  and  myself  at  present  form  the  Field  Staff  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Wo  have  published  the  following  Reports  : — 

(1.)  On  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  District  between  Charters  Towers 
Gold  Field  and  the  Coast,  Idth  May,  1878  (1879).  R.L.J.*  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper). 
With  tw’o  Geological  Maps. 

(2.)  Geological  Features  of  Part  of  the  Coa.st  Range  between  the  Dalrymple  and 
Charters  Towers  Roads,  7th  June,  1878  (1879).  K.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper). 

(3.)  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field,  18th  July,  1878  (1879). 
R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper).  With  a Geological  Sketch  Map. 

(4.)  On  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field,  23rd  November,  1878  (1879).  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper).  With  a Geological  Sketch  Map. 

(5.)  On  the  Normanby  and  Marengo  Gold  Fields,  16th  May,  1879.  E.L.J.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper).  With  two  Geological  Maps. 

(6.)  On  the  Progress  of  the  Search  for  Coal  in  the  Cook  District,  19th  June,  1879. 
R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper). 

(7.)  Second  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Search  for  Coal  in  the  Cook  District,  12th 
August,  1879.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper). 

(8.)  Explorations  in  Capo  York  Peninsula,  1879-80  (1881).  R.L.J.  Fop.  (C.  A.  Paper). 

(9.)  Further  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  the  Gold  Prospecting  Expedition  in  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  16th  February,  1880 ; and  Report  on  the  Wild  River  Tin  Mines, 
27th  October,  1880  (1881).  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.A.  Paper).  With  a Geological 
Map. 
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(10.)  Six  Eeports  on  the  Geological  Features  of  Part  of  the  District  to  he  traversed 
by  the  Proposed  Transcontinental  Railway,  12th  October,  1881 — 1st  March,  1882 
(1885).  R.L.J.  Pep.  (C.  A.  Paper).  Witli  three  Geological  Maps. 

(11.)  On  the  Little  River  Coal  Field,  near  Cooktown,  8th  May,  1882.  R.L.J.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper).  M^th  a Geological  Map. 

(12.)  On  the  Stanthorpe  Tin  Mining  District,  24th  July,  1882.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper). 

(13.)  On  the  Tin  Minos  of  Horberton,  TV^estern,  and  Thompson’s  Creek  Districts,  and 
the  Silver  Mines  of  the  Dry  River,  12th  May  1883.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper).  Witli  two  Geological  Maps  and  six  Plates  of  Sections. 

(14.)  First  Sketch  of  a Geological  Map  of  the  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field.  R.L  J.  1883. 
(15.)  Progress  Report  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  Year  1883.  R.L.J.,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1883  (1884),  p.  54. 

(16.)  On  the  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field,  7th  Augiist,  1884.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper). 

With  two  Geological  Maps  and  five  Plates  of  Sections. 

(17.)  On  the  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Deposits,  8th  November,  1884.  R.L.J.  Fcp. 

(Legislative  Assembly  Paper).  With  Geological  Map  and  Sketch  Map. 

(18.)  On  the  Gold  Dejjosits  of  Mount  Leyshon,  6th  February,  1885.  R.L.J.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper).  With  a Geological  Map. 

(19.)  Progress  Report  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1884.  R.L.J.,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1884  (1885),  p.  50. 

(20.)  Progress  Report  of  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1884. 
W.H.R.,*  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1884  (1885), 
p.  52. 

(21.)  On  the  Gold  Fields  of  Raglan,  Calliope,  Milton  (Norton),  and  Cania,  in  the  Port 
Curtis  District,  and  on  the  Mineral  Deposits  in  the  Burnett  District.  W.H.R. 
Fcp.  (0.  A.  Paper),  1885.  With  three  Geological  Maps  and  two  Plates  of 
Sections. 

(22.)  Progress  Report  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1885.  R.L.J.,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1885  (1886),  p.  53. 

(23.)  Progress  Report  of  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  for  the  Year  1885. 

W.H.R.,  in  A.nnual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1885  (1886),  p.  62. 
(24.)  On  the  Burrura  Coal  Field.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.A.  Paper),  1886.  With  two 
Geological  Maps  and  three  Plates  of  Sections. 

(25.)  On  the  Gold  and  Silver  Deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Shamrock. 
W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1886. 

(26.)  On  the  Argentine  (Star)  Silver  Mines,  Kennedy  District.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.A. 
Paper),  19th  October,  1886.  With  a Geological  Map  and  one  Plate  of 
Sections. 

(27.)  On  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Deposits  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont. 
W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.A.  Paper),  1886.  With  Geological  Map  and  Plate  of 
Sections. 

(28.)  On  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Districts  of  Kilkivan  and  Black 
Snake.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1886.  With  three  Geological  Maps  and 
one  Plate  of  Sections. 

(29.)  On  the  Gold  Deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanaugo.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 

Paper),  1886.  With  Geological  Map  and  two  Plates  of  Sections. 

(30.)  Geological  Map  of  Queensland,  on  the  scale  of  32  miles  to  an  inch.  R.L.J. 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines, 
1886. 
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(31.)  Handbook  of  Queensland  Geology.  E.L.J.  8vo.,  Brisbane:  Warwick  and 
Sapsford,  1886.  Also  issued  witli  Essays  prepared  by  tbe  authority  of  the 
Executive  Commissioners  in  Queensland  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition, 
London,  1886. 

(32.)  Annual  Ileport  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1886.  E L.J.,  in 
Annual  Iteport  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1886  (1887),  p.  63. 

(33.)  Annual  Report  of  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1886. 

W.H.R.,  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1886  (1887),  p.  63. 
(34.)  Geological  Map  of  the  Cify  of  Brisbane  and  its  Environs,  accompanied  by  a 
Report.  W.H  R.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  3rd  February,  1887. 

(35.)  Geological  Observations  in  the  Horth  of  Queensland,  1886-7.  R.L.J.  Ecp. 

(C.  A.  Paper),  13th  April,  1887.  Witli  three  Geological  Maps. 

(36.)  Geology  of  and  Mineral  Deposits  occurring  in  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofBconleigh  and  of  the  Logan  and  Albert  Rivers.  W.H.R.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper), 
12th  May,  1887. 

(37.)  On  Mineral  Lease  276,  Watsonville.  R.L.J.  Ecp.  (Legislative  Assembly  Paper), 
14th  May,  1887.  With  a Geological  Map. 

(38.)  Report  on  a Cobalt  Lode  at  Black  Snake,  Kilkivan.  W.H.R.  Ecp).  (C.  A. 
Paper),  1887. 

(39.)  On  the  Geological  Ecatures  of  the  Mackaj  District.  R.L.J.  Ecpi.  (C.  A. 

Paper),  8th  November,  1887.  With  throe  Geological  Mapis. 

(40.)  Report  on  Glcnelg  and  other  Reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thane’s  Creek  and 
Talgai,  and  certain  Mineral  Deposits  near  Stanthorpe.  W.H.R.  Ecp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  14th  May,  1887. 

(41.)  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Government  Geologist  for  the  year  1887.  R.L.J., 
in  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1887  (1888),  pi.  81. 

(42.)  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Assistant  Government  Geologist  for  the  year 

1887.  W.H.R.,  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1887  (1888), 
p.  92. 

(43.)  On  the  Eidsvold  Gold  Eield.  W.H.R.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1887.  With 
Geological  Map  and  Plate  of  Sections. 

(44.)  Coal  Discoveries  on  the  Eliuders.  R.L.J.  Ecp.  (0.  A.  Paper),  23rd  January, 

1888. 

(45.)  Geology  of  the  Russell  River.  R.L.J.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  17th  March,  1888. 
With  Geological  Map. 

(46.)  On  Limestone  District,  part  of  the  Palmer  Gold  Eield.  R.L  J.  Ecp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  18th  April,  1888.  With  a Map. 

(47.)  Second  Report  on  the  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Deposits.  R.L.J.  Ecp.  (C.  A. 

Paper),  12th  December,  1888  (1889).  With  two  Plates  of  Diagrams  and  Sections. 
(48.)  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Queensland.  R.L.J.  8vo.,  Brisbane:  Warwick  and 
Sapsford,  1888.  With  Map  showing  the  x^ositions  of  Mineral  Eields.  Issued  for 
the  Queensland  Commission,  Centennial  International  Exhibition,  Melbourne, 
1888. 

(49.)  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1888  (1889). 
Eex).  (C.  A.  Paper). 

(50.)  On  Taranganba  Gold  Mine.  R.L.J.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  18th  May,  1889. 

(61.)  On  the  Albert  and  Logan  District.  W.H.R.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1889.  With 
Geological  Map  and  Sheet  of  Sections. 

(52.)  On  Gympie  Gold  Eield.  W.H.R.  Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1889.  With  two 
Geological  Maps  and  seven  Plates  of  Sections. 

(63.)  Geological  Ecatures  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Mackay  District.  A.G.M.* 
Ecp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1889.  With  Geological  Map  and  four  Plates  of  Sections. 


A.  Gibb  Maitland. 
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(54.)  Geological  Observations  at  tbe  heads  of  the  Isaacs,  the  Suttor,  and  the  Boweii 
Eivers.  A.G.M,  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1889.  "With  three  Geological  Maps. 

55.)  Report  on  Geological  Specimens  from  New  Guinea.  E.L.J.  and  A.  W.  Clarke. 

Fcp.  New  Guinea  Government  Gazette,  6th  June,  1889. 

(56.)  Report  on  Geological  Specimens  from  New  Guinea.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  New 
Guinea  Government  Gazette,  15lh  August,  1889. 

(57.)  On  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines  and  surrounding  District.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  11th  September,  1889.  "With  two  Geological  Maps  and  Plate  of 
Sections. 

(58.)  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1889  (1890). 
With  Geological  Map. 

59.)  The  Coal  Measures,  Neardie  Antimony  Mine  and  Teebar  and  Culgoa  Copper 
Lodes.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1890.  With  Geological  Map  and  Plate 
of  Sections. 

(60.)  On  Mount  Biggenden  Bismuth  Mine,  Gebangle,  and  the  Mount  Shamrock  Mine. 

W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1890.  With  a Geological  Map  and  Plate  of  Sections. 
(61.)  Proposed  Boring  for  Artesian  Water  on  the  Etheridge  and  Croydon  Gold  Fields. 

E.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  18th  January,  1890. 

(62.)  Proposal  to  Bore  for  Artesian  Water  at  Normanton.  R.L..J.  and  A.G.M.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper),  20th  January,  1890. 

(63.)  Brookfield,  Pullen  Vale,  and  Moggill  Districts.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  1890. 

(64.)  Coal  in  the  Parish  of  Noosa.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.A.  Paper),  29th  November, 
1890. 

(65.)  Proposed  Boring  for  Water  at  Brisbane.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  5th  March, 
1889  (1890). 

(66.)  The  Tin  Mines  near  Cooktown.  E.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  6th  December,  1890 
(1891).  With  Geological  Map  and  two  Sheets  of  Plans. 

(67.)  The  Mineral  Selections  on  the  Ballandean  and  Jibbinbar  Runs.  W.H.R.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper),  1890. 

(68.)  The  Paradise  Gold  Field.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891. 

(69.)  The  Chillagoo  and  Koorboora  Mining  Districts.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper), 
6th  November,  1890  (1891).  With  Map  and  Geological  Map. 

(70.)  The  Geology  of  the  Cooktown  District.  A.G.M.  Fcp.  (C.A.  Paper),  1891. 

With  Geological  Map  and  two  Sheets  of  Sections. 

(71.)  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Upper  Burdekin.  A.G.M.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  1891.  With  Geological  Map  and  two  Sheets  of  Sections. 

(72.)  The  Coolgarra  Tin  Mines  and  Surroimding  District.  A.G.M.  Fcp.  (C.A. 
Paper),  1891.  With  Geological  Map  and  Sheet  of  Plans. 

(73.)  The  Cape  River  Gold  Field.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891.  With  two 
Geological  Maps  and  two  Plates  of  Sections. 

(74.)  Notes  on  Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.)  R.L.J.  Fop.  (C.  A.  Paper),  15th  May,  1891. 
(76.)  Geology  of  Magnetic  Island.  A.G.M.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1892. 

(76.)  Second  Report  on  Gympie  Gold  Field.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891. 

(77.)  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1890.  With 
Plate  of  Sections,  and  Geological  Maps  of  Cania  and  part  of  Gilbert  Gold  Fields. 
Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891. 

(78.)  Beport  on  Moondilla  Gold  Field.  R.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891. 

(79.)  Report  on  an  Alluvial  Cinnabar  Deposit  near  Kilkivan.  W.H.R.  Fcp.  (C.  A, 
Paper),  1892. 
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(80.)  Beport  on  the  New  Discovery  of  Coal  near  the  Callide  Creeh,  Port  Curtis 
District.  W.H.E.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1891. 

(81.)  Beport  on  Sapphire  Deposits  and  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  near  Withersfield. 
B.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1892.  With  a Map. 

(82.)  Beport  on  the  Kangaroo  Hills  Silver  and  Tin  Mines.  B.L.  J . Fcp.  (C.  A. 

Paper),  1892.  With  a Geological  Map. 

(83.)  Third  Beport  on  the  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Deposits.  B.L.J.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper), 
1892.  With  Maps,  Views,  and  Sections. 

(84.)  Beport  on  the  Styx  Biver  Coal  Field.  W.H.B.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1892. 
With  Geological  Map. 

(85.)  Geological  Observations  in  British  New  Guinea  in  1891.  A.G.M.  Fcp.  (C.  A. 
Paper),  1892.  With  Geological  Maps  and  Sections. 

(86.)  Beport  on  Olsen’s  and  Johannsen’s  Caves,  near  Bocihampton.  W .H.B.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper),  1892.  With  Map  and  Plate. 

(87.)  Beport  on  Supposed  Gold-hearing  Quartzites,  near  Traveston  and  Glastonbury ; 
and  on  Hyalite  in  Basalt,  near  Cooran.  W.H.B.  Fcp.  (C.  A.  Paper),  1892. 

(88.)  Annual  Progress  Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  Year  1891.  Fcp. 
(C.  A.  Paper),  1892. 

From  February,  1889,  to  his  death,  on  10th  April,  1891,  Mr.  James  Smith  was 
employed  as  Collector  for  the  Survey.  Mr.  Smith  had  for  many  years  previously  been 
collecting  fossils  and  other  Natural  History  specimens,  many  of  which  he  donated  to  the 
Geological  Survey.  His  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Survey  enriched  the  collections 
with  representative  fossils  from  Eockhampton,  Langmorn,  Eaglan,  Broadsound,  Bar- 
caldine,  the  Drummond  Range,  and  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist,  wrote  a Paper  “ On  the  Discovery  of  Fossils  at  Rock- 
hampton,”* and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Rock- 
hampton and  the  Roclcham'pton  Eulletin.  His  place  on  the  Survey  will  be  very  difficult 
to  fill. 

Mr.  William  Wood  acted  as  Caretaker  to  the  Survey  Museum  from  28th  May, 
1886,  to  31st  May,  1891,  when  he  retired,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health.  His  place 
is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sythers. 

My  Colleague,  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  Junr.,  has  acted  as  Consulting  Paleon- 
tologist in  an  honorary  capacity  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Queensland.  His  connection 
with  the  British  Museum,  the  Australian  Museum,  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  his  former  connection  with  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Victoria  and 
Scotland,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  task.  To  my  association  with  him  in 
Scotland,  I owe  a fidendship  which  has  been  very  valuable  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Colony 
of  Queensland.  The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s  labours  on  our  behalf  may  be  esti- 
mated by  his  contribution  to  the  present  work. 

For  some  time  back  I have  urged  on  the  Government  the  attachment  of  a 
Chemist  to  the  staff  of  the  Survey.  The  three  working  members  of  the  staff  are 
chiefly  employed,  and  can  always  be  most  profita,bly  empfloyed  in  the  field,  and  have 
little  time  to  devote  to  micro-petrographical  work  or  to  the  chemical  questions  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  their  observations.  I am,  however,  enabled  through  the  kindness 
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of  my  friend  Mr.  A.  W.  Clarke,  P.Gr.S.,  of  Charters  Towers,  formerly  Government 
Mineralogical  Lecturer,  to  furnish  an  extensive  series  of  Petrographical  Notes  on 
Queensland  Eocks,  the  result  of  at  least  two  years’  assiduous  labour. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  include  in  the  present  volume  all  that  I could 
say  regarding  the  Mines  of  the  Colony,  but  I had  not  made  great  progress  when  I 
became  convinced  that  this  would  not  only  lengthen  the  work . beyond  all  reasonable 
limits,  but  would  also  be  a source  of  further  delay.  Notes  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages  on  most  of  the  Mining  Districts,  and  I have  drawn  freely  for  statistics, 
&c.,  on  “The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Queensland,’’*  taking  care,  liow'cver,  to  bring  the 
information  up  to  date  where  it  was  possible ; but  the  Economic  Geology  of  Queensland 
must  form  the  subject  of  another  volume.  I am  informed  that  The  Honourable 
AV.  0.  Ilodgkinson,  Minister  for  Mines  and  Education,  has  a Work  on  this  subject  in 
preparation.! 

EGBERT  L.  JACK. 

Brisbane,  8th  August,  1892. 


PALEONTOLOGY. 

The  investigation  of  the  material  for  the  Palaeontology  of  Queensland  and  New 
Guinea  was  commenced  in  1881,  and  has  progressed  at  intervals  since  that  date  as 
opportunity  would  permit  during  the  leisure  time  of  the  Writer. 

The  Paleontology  of  Queensland  has  hitherto  been  treated  only  in  a disjointed 
and  desultory  manner,  whilst  that  of  New  Guinea,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is 
untouched  and  hardly  known.  The  present  attempt  is  the  first  on  which  a collective 
account  of  the  Fossil  Organic  Remains  of  these  countries  has  appeared.  J 

Up  to  1872  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  masterly  descriptions  of  the  large  extinct  Mar- 
supialia,  a notice  by  Prof,  (now  Sir)  F.  McCoy  on  some  Reptilian  Remains,  and  a few 
Mollusca,  and  the  more  extended  essay  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  on  the  Mesozoic 
Fossils  of  AYollumbilla,  were  the  only  Memoirs  of  any  importance  extant.  In  that  year 
there  appeared  an  account  of  the  gatherings  of  the  late  Richard  Daintroe,  C.M.G.,  by 
Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Carruthers.  Since  then  large  collections  have  been  made,  chiefly 
through  the  labours  of  my  Colleague,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  his  Assistants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rands 
and  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Rockhampton,  first  as 
a private  individual  and  afterwards  as  Collector  for  the  Geological  Survey.  In  addition 
many  separate  Papers  have  appeared,  notably  “ Carboniferous  Marine  Fossils,’’ 
“ Mesozoic  Fossils  from  the  Palmer  River,”  and  “ Fossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of 

* See  No.  48  in  the  preceding  list  of  Publications. 

t Throughout  the  Work  the  paragr.ai)hs  written  by  my  Colleague  and  myself  are  distinguished  by  an 
initial  (E.  or  J.)  at  the  end. 

J With  the  exception  of  a short  Paper  by  the  Writer,  “On  our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Paleon- 
tology of  New  Guinea,”  in  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  172.  Sydney ; 
Government  Printer : 1890. 
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Australia,”  by  tbe  late  Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods ; Dr.  0.  Eeistmantel,  “ Palaeozoische 
und  Mesozoisclie  Flora  ” ; the  “ Palooozoic  Corals  of  North  Queensland,”  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Nicholson  and  the  Writer;  the  “Fossils  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field,”  by  the 
Writer;  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  Palajontology 
of  Queensland  ; the  second  recording  what  little  is  Icnown  of  that  of  New  G-uinea.  In 
describing  the  Queensland  Organic  Eemains,  I have  grouped  them  in  very  general 
and  broad  geological  sections,  consequent  on  the  present  tentative  grouping  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits.  The  general  determination  of  the  species  has  been  rendered 
more  difficult  than  ordinary  by  the  poor  state  of  preservation  of  a large  number  of  the 
specimens.  This  will,  to  a great  extent,  explain  the  number  of  species  simply  indicated 
(sp.  ini.')  and  not  named,  as  I thought  it  better  to  figure  such  when  possessing  any 
marked  character,  with  the  view  of  future  determinate  recognition.  The  species 
described  represent  not  only  those  which  have  come  under  the  eye  of  the  Writer,  but 
others  published  by  various  Authors,  chiefiy  in  the  “Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History”  and  the  “ Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.”  In  many 
cases  descriptions  are  quoted  verbatim,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Francis  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  leave  of  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  on  the  other.  In  such 
cases  the  Author’s  name  is  invariably  given  at  the  end  of  the  extract  in  brackets.  Similarly 
lengthy  extracts  have  been  made  from  a Paper  of  my  own  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the 
Hoyal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  again  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council. 

I have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  subject  matters  under  each  species  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner.  Following  the  name  of  the  fossil  will  usually  be  found  a 
brief  synonymy,  detailing  only  the  principal  works  in  which  previous  allusions  to  it  will 
he  found.  To  the  synonymy  succeeds  the  specific  description  when  it  has  been  found 
I’cquisite  to  give  one,  otherwise  general  observations  follow  next,  and  the  account  is 
completed  by  the  locality  and  horizon.  In  the  synonymy  I have  endeavoured  strictly 
■to  adhere  to  priority  in  the  use  of  specific  names,  but  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
Understood  that  newspaper  articles  (a  medium  unfortunately  adopted  by  more  than 
one  Australian  Writer  of  note)  have  been  purposely  ignored.  In  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  locality  and  horizon,  the  former  is  invariably  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
collector,  or  recorder,  when  known  to  me,  and  in  italics  to  give  it  greater  prominence  ; 
hut  when  the  name  of  the  collector  is  unknown,  that  of  the  describer  is  substituted.  I 
uve  also  endeavoured,  but  not  always  wdth  success  I am  afraid,  to  indicate  the  Collection 
or  Museum  containing  the  specimens  mentioned ; and  the  absence  of  such  reference 
Will,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  infer  that  the  fossils  are  in  that  of  the  Queens, 
land  Geological  Survey. 

I am  indebted  to  a large  number  of  scientific  friends  for  most  eordial  assistance. 

It  not  been  for  the  constant  kindness  and  encouragement  of  my  old  Colleague  and 
o-Author,  the  many  difficulties  which  crop  up  in  the  production  of  a Work  of  this  kind 
Would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  it.  At  no  time  was  this  more  felt  than  on  its 
resumption  after  my  arrival  in  Sydney,  when  the  sad  lack  of  Paleontological  literature 
lu  the  Colonies  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me. 
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For  assistance  in  their  resiDective  special  groups  I have  to  aclftiowledge  my  great 
indebtedness  to  Profs.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  of  Aberdeen ; T.  Eupert  Jones,  F.E.S., 
of  London ; Ealph  Tate,  F.L.S.,  of  Adelaide ; Sir  F.  McCoy,  F.E.S.,  of  Melbourne ; 
T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  B.A.,  Sydney;  the  late  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  of  Eton, 
and  the  late  Dr.  T.  Davidson,  F.E.S.,  of  Brighton  (Eng.);  Messrs.  Edgar  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum;  Stuart  Eidley,  late  of  the  same  Institution;  and  John  Brazier, 
C.M.Z.S. ; George  Sweet,  Melbourne ; and  T.  Whitelegge,  of  the  Australian  Museum. 

For  general  assistance  and  advice  I am  equally  beholden,  to  Mr.  E.  Etheridge, 
F.E.S.,  and  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.E.S.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Hiude,  of  Mitcham  (Eng.),  has  most  kindly  conducted  an  original 
investigation  of  the  interesting  Cretaceous  Sponge,  Furisiplionia  Clarhei,  for  these 
pages ; and  I am  thus  able  to  afford  a much  more  detailed  account  of  this  species. 

But  to  none  am  I more  indebted  than  to  Messrs.  Eobert  Kidston,  of  Stirling, 
N.B.,  and  E.  B.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  former  conducted  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Palseozoic  and  Mesozoic  Plants,  and  drew  up  a lengthy  series  of  notes, 
which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance.  After  my  departure  from  London,  Mr. 
Newton  undertook  the  task  of  superintending  the  drawing  of  the  lithographic  plates, 
and  general  custody  of  the  figured  specimens.  This,  no  light  duty,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  completion  of  this  undertaking. 

The  success  of  all  works  on  Pah-eontology  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the 
illustrations  ; and  I was  fortunate  in  securing  the  careful  and  well-known  artistic  skill 
of  my  friends,  Messrs.  Charles  Berjeau  and  Percy  Highley.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  the  plates  were  drawn,  they  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  on  those  gentlemen.  Additional  plates  (Nos.  37  to  dl  inclusive)  have 
been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Barrow,  of  the  Australian  Museum. 

Messrs.  Eichard  Hall  and  W.  H.  Brown,  the  former  of,  the  latter  late  of,  the 
Department  of  Geology,  British  Museum,  have  rendered  me  very  valuable  assistance — 
the  one  in  preparing  microscopic  sections  and  developing  specimens,  the  other  in  helping 
to  unravel  many  difficult  questions  of  bibliography. 

Finally,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  specimens  described.  The  major  portion  are, 
of  course,  the  result  of  the  Geological  Explorations  of  my  Colleague  and  his  Assistants. 
In  addition  to  this,  a valuable  collection  from  the  Eockhampton  District  was  contributed 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Eockhampton-,  who  was  also  most  kind  in  affording 
general  local  information.  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis,  Curator  of  the  Queensland  Museum, 
forwarded  me  another  large  series  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  many  fine 
Cretaceous  fossils  from  various  localities.  Besides  these  the  cabinets  of  the  British 
Museum,  Australian  Museum,  and  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  Sydney,  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  I am  indebted  to  the  Eev.  II.  H.  Winwood,  M.A.,  for 
the  loan  of  the  few  existing  specimens  of  the  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke’s  Collection, 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore,*  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical 

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  pp.  226-201.  With  the  exception  of  these  .specimens,  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  Collection  was  burnt  in  the  Garden  Palace  fire  at  Sydney  in  1882. 
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Society  of  Bath  (Eug.)  The  gatherings  of  my  old  Colleague,  the  late  Eichard  Daintree, 
described  by  my  Eather,*  have  become  much  scattered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to 
their  present  place  of  exhibition.  The  Corals  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I have 
received  some  of  the  Mollusca  from  the  Queensland  Museum,  but  they  do  not  all  appear 
to  be  there.  I was  permitted  to  borrow  a few  fossils  from  the  Collection  of  the  late 
Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  H.  Stephens,  M. A., 
access  was  granted  to  many  of  the  plants  described  by  Mr.  Woods  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
“’Elora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  AuBtralia,”t  now  in  the  Macleay  Museum  at  the 
University  of  Sydney. 

A Bibliography  of  the  principal  Papers  relating  to  the  Palseontology  of  Queens- 
land is  given  herewith. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  as  it  is  now  some  time  since  the  Plates 
were  printed  off,  the  titles  affixed  to  some  of  them  are  not  in  accord  with  the  classifica- 
tion finally  adopted,  and  reflect  opinions  now  abandoned  as  to  the  age  of  certain 
formations.  This,  however,  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  changes  adopffed  will  be  noted 
in  the  text. 

EOBEET  ETHEEIDGE,  Juirii. 

Sydney,  10th  August,  1892. 
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* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  pp.  317-350. 
t Proo.  Linn.  Hoc.  N.S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  pt.  1,  pp.  37-107. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

mTEODUCTOET. 

Tiie  eastern  third,  or  perhaps  nearly  the  half,  of  Queensland  is  the  remnant  of  a 
lofty  tableland,  composed  of  hard  materials  which  have  resisted  denudation,  and  which 
culminates,  at  an  elevation  of  5,150  feet,  in  the  Bellendcn-Ker  Eanges*  This  table- 
land is  the  chief  seat  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Colony.  Its  eastern  edge  presents 
a series  of  escarpments,  or  a short  and  steep  slope  down  to  the  Pacific.  This  elevated 
tract  generally  robs  the  rain-charged  clouds  which  rise  up  from  the  ocean,  and  a fairly 
watered  and  well-timbered  country  is  the  result.  The  generally  indifferent  character  of 
the  soil  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  grasses,  although  fair,  are  not  first-rate  for 
pastoral  purposes.  A¥here,  however,  basaltic  plateaux  occur,  agricultural  soils  of  the 
highest  quality  are  produced,  and  are  often  covered  by  dense  tropical  jungles,  watered 
hy  copious  and  perennial  streams. 

Besides  granites  and  syenites,  partly  of  plutonic  and  partly  of  metamorphic 
origin,  and  basic  igneous  rocks,  both  bedded  and  intrusive,  and  of  various  ages,  this  coast 
region  contains  a series  of  stratified  rocks,  of  which  the  older  members  are  more  or  less 
metamorphosed.  Among  these,  and  recognisable  by  their  fossil  contents,  are  formations 
related  homotaxially  to  the  Middle  Devonian  (Burdekin),  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
(Gympie,  Star,  and  Low'cr,  Middle,  and  Upper  Bowen),  the  Trias-Jura  (Burrum  and 
Ipswich),  the  Cretaceous  (Eolling  Downs  and  Desert  Sandstone),  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  (Lower  and  Upper  Volcanic  Series  with  associated  Drifts),  the  Post-Tertiary, 
and  the  Eecent. 

The  western  interior  presents  a totally  different  aspect.  The  tableland  slopes 
gradually  westward  and  falls  away  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  south- 
western boundaries  of  the  Colony.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  covered  by  soft 
stratified  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age  which  weather  into  a fine  soil,  supporting  nutritious 
grasses,  but  almost  treeless  except  in  the  south-western  districts,  where  thick  scrubs  of 
mulga  and  gidya  cover  a region  which  is  perhaps  jmrtly  of  Tertiary  age.  The  rainfall 
over  this  area  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  and  the  watercourses  are  ill-defined  and 
dried  up  to  waterholes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  defect  on  the  part  of 
nature  is  rapidly  being  remeEed  by  the  mnking  of  artesian  wells.  At  intervals  portions 
of  the  interior  are  occupied  by  detached  tablelands  of  what  has  been  aptly  named 
‘ Desert  Sandstone,”  supporting,  as  a rule,  only  spinifex  grass  and  stunted  timber.  The 

. * Report  on  the  Bellenden-Ker  Range,  North  Queensland,  by  A.  Meston.  Fop.  Brisbane : by 

Authority;  1889, 
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evidences  that  the  Desert  Sandstone  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  interior  are 
nnmistahable,  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  it  has  been  so  extensively 
denuded  as  to  lay  bare,  over  an  immense  area,  the  rich  soil-producing  Cretaceous  rocks. 
Dotvveen  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  the  Jlocent  deposits  is  a series  of  drifts  containing 
the  remains  of  extinct  marsupials  and  other  animals. 

In  the  following  chapters,  the  various  formations  which  tell  a part  of  the 
geological  history  of  the  Colony  are  described  in  detail. 

In  my  “Handbook  of  Queensland  G-eology”  (Brisbane,  1886),  of  which  the 
present  work  may  to  some  extent  bo  regarded  as  an  expansion,  I favoured  the  use  of 
local  names  for  the  various  formations  described.  lu  the  present  work,  although  the 
local  names  have  been  for  the  most  part  retained,  I have  ventured  to  point  out  the 
probable  relations  of  the  Queensland  formations  to  those  of  Europe. 

In  a highly  philosophical  essay,  Mr.  E.  M.  Johnston,  E.L.S.,  Government 
Statistician  of  Tasmania,  asked  the  members  of  the  Australasian  Association*  the 
question,  “ How  far  can  Australian  geologists  safely  rely  upon  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  characteristic  genera  of  fossil  plants  of  a far  distant  region  in  the  determination 
of  the  order  and  relationship  of  Australian  terrestrial  formations  ?”  and  answered  for 
them,  that — “Australian  geologists  cannot  with  safety  so  rely,  and  that  even  within  the 
wide  borders  of  Australia  considerable  differences  may  be  expected  in  the  biology  and 
minor  subdivisions  of  systems  as  developed  in  some  of  its  widely  separated  colonies.”  I, 
for  one,  heartily  concur  in  this  verdict,  and  I know  that  my  Colleague  in  the  palseontologieal 
work  has  been  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  attending  classification  when  based  upon 
palmobotanical  evidence  alone.  In  dealing  with  animal  remains,  however,  we  trace  a 
parallelism  between  the  formations  of  Australia  and  Europe,  although  in  view  of  the 
wide  distance  between  the  two  regions  we  do  not  claim  more  than  homotaxial  relationship 
for  the  formations  to  which  in  Queensland  we  have  attached  European  names.  AVe 
must,  however,  point  out  that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Queensland  formations 
bears  a general  and  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  European. 

These  sedimentary  formations  are  described  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  following 
table,  commencing  with  the  oldest  or  lowest. 


Proc.  Austr.  Assoc,  Adv.  Soi.  for  X888  [1880P  p.  302, 
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Classification  and  Supposed  Affinities  of  Queensland  Foeiiations. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PLUTONIC  AND  METAMOEPHIC  EOCK8. 

(GEANITB,  SYENITE,  AND  ACID  CEYSTAILINE  EOCKS.) 

Miueral  Areas— viz.,  Herljerton  Tin  Field,  Kangaroo  Hills  and  Running  Creek  Silver  and  Tin 
Fields,  Annan  and  Bloonifleld  Tin  Fields,  Ravenswood  Gold  and  Silver  Fields,  Sellheim 
Bismuth  mines,  Croydon  Gold  Field,  Etheridge  Gold  Field,  Eidsvold  Gold  Field,  Mount 
Ferry  Copper  Mine,  Tenningering,  Boolhoonda,  Molangul,  and  Hormanhy  Gold  Fields, 
Jimna  and  Gooroomjam  Gold  Fields. 

In  denoting  tlie  whole  of  these  rocks,  on  the  ground  of  their  lithological  relationship,  hy 
a single  colour,  I am  well  aware  that  the  highest  purpose  of  a geological  map  is  not 
served,  but  it  seems  all  that  can  be  done  until  a great  amount  of  detailed  surveying, 
accompanied  by  micro-petrographieal  study,  can  he  carried  out. 

In  some  regions  the  Granites  and  Syenites  are  clearly  motamorphic.  In  others, 
whether  originally  of  metamorphic  or  of  plutonic  origin,  they  are  covered  hy  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  deiiosits  of  the  Colony.  Sometimes  they  are  intruded  among 
the  earlier  rocks.  Sheets  of  quartz-porphyry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Townsville 
have  been  intruded  among  rocks  containing  Olossopteris,  and  presumably  of  the  age 
of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield.  The  Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory  refers  * to  “ the  extensive 
development  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  which,  rising  through  the  Carbonaceous  strata 
[Ipswich  T'ormation],  form  the  range  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Mary  Eiver  from  the 
Maroochy  Eiver.” 

The  same  Author  thus  refers  to  the  porphyries  of  the  Moreton  and  Darling 
Downs  districts  f : — “ The  porphyry  consists  of  a pale-brown  paste  with  minute 
felspathie  crystals,  though  it  sometimes  varies  so  as  to  consist  of  very  small  grains  of 
quartz  with  minute  cavities,  containing  oxide  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  pyrites.  Occasionally  it  is  vesicular,  and  has  the  aspect  of  trachyte. 

“ The  age  of  tins  rock  is  greater  than  that  of  the  basalts,  which  cut  through  and 
overlay  it,  though  it  often  occurs  that  the  basalt  has  found  vent  through  the  same 
fissures  as  the  porphyry,  and  formed  spurs  to  the  more  elevated  masses  of  the  older 
igneous  rock,  a feature  which  is  especially  developed  on  both  sides  of  the  Main  Eange, 
near  Cunningham’s  Gap,  where  Mount  Cordeaux,  Mount  Mitchell,  and  Spicer’s  Peak 
are  porphyry,  and  the  subordinate  ranges  basaltic. 

On  the  other  hand  the  age  is  less  than  that  of  the  Carbonaceous  Series  [Ipswich 
Eormation],  as  the  porphyry  in  all  cases  is  found  superimp)osed  on  the  sedimentary 
strata. 

The  porphyritic  rock  is  chiefly  developed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Moreton  district,  wEere  it  forms  all  the  remarkable  peaks  on  the  Great  Dividing  Eange 
from  the  head  of  Laidley  Creek  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Colony,  and  thence 
along  the  Maepherson  Eange,  which  separates  the  Logan  Eiver  from  the  Clarence, 
Eichmond,  and  Tweed  Eivers. 

* Report  on  tho  Geology  of  part  of  the  District  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett.  Ecp.  Brisbane : by 
Authority : 187B. 

+ Report  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the  South-eastern  Districts  of  Queensland.  Ecp.  Brisbane  : 
by  Authority  : 1879. 


“ The  general  aspect  of  these  hills  is  a succession  of  sharp  peaks,  formed  by  the 
Upheaval  of  portions  of  strata,  with  a change  of  angle,  one  side  of  each  hill  being  a 
nearly  even  slope,  with  a steep  escarpment  on  the  opposite  side.  The  steep  side, 
however,  shows  a columnar  structure,  which  is  vertical,  and  not  a right  angle,  with  the 
slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hills.  Some  of  these  peaks,  as  Mount  Barney, 
Wilson’s  Peak,  Mount  Lindsay,  and  Mount  Mitchell,  have  an  altitude  of  3,000  and  4,000 
feet,  and  show  the  porphyry  to  exceed  2,000  feet,  but  in  every  case  resting  on  car- 
bonaceous rocks  [Ipswich  Formation].  Though  the  porphyry  sometimes  flowed  over 
considerable  areas  in  thin  sheets,  and  shows  a cellular  structure,  yet  the  greater  part 
must  have  been  less  fluid  when  erupted  than  the  basalts. 

“ Besides  the  principal  mass  betw'een  Cunnmgham’s  Gap  and  Mount  Lindsay, 
there  are  several  detached  points  of  eruption,  as  Knapp’s  Peak,  Mount  French,  Mount 
Edwards,  Flinders  Peak,  and  Mount  Goolman,  all  situate  to  the  south  of  Ipswich, 
Mount  Esk,  on  the  Upper  Brisbane  Eiver,  Kangaroo  Point,  Bowen  Terrace,  and 
Spring  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Brisbane ; also  the  Glasshouse  Mountains. 

“ In  the  town  of  Brisbane  the  porphyry  is  erupted  through  the  Devonian  slfite, 
fragments  of  which  are  disseminated  through  the  porphyry,  while  portions  of  silicifled 
wood  are  embedded  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  erupted  mass.” 

In  another  place  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kangaroo  Point  and  Bowen  Terrace  rock 
is  regarded  as  an  altered  brecciform  ash  rather  than  as  a true  crystalline  rock.  The 
Glasshouse  Mountains,  also,  were  regarded  by  Stutchbury  as  altered  sandstone. 

The  granite  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  metamorphic,  “ alternate  layers  of  coarser 
and  liner  material  betraying  its  originally  sedimentary  origin,”  as  has  been  observed  by 
Daintreo,  and  subsequently  by  myself. 

As  many  of  the  most  important  metalliferous  fields  of  the  Colony  occur  in  the 
group  of  rocks  now  referred  to,  lithological  observations  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  localities.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Clarke’s  Micro-Petrographical 
^^otes  printed  with  this  work. 


MINES  CONNECTED  WITH  GEANITIC,  &c.,  EOCKS. 

HEEBERTON  TIN  EIELD. 

This  field,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  sonrees  of  lode  tin  in  Australia,  was 
only  discovered  in  1879. 

The  “country-rock”  of  this  field  is  divisible  into  three  classes:  (1)  a perfectly 
normal  granite;  (2)  a porphyry  of  <piartz  and  felspar  (quartz  predominating),  with 
nnca  as  an  occasional  or  accidental  and  not  essential  constituent ; and  (.3)  highly  inclined 
greywackes,  quartzites,  and  shales — belonging,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the 
Gympie  Formation.  The  rocks  of  the  first  class,  which  extend  northwai’d  from  Watson- 
ville, appear  to  be  nearly  barren  of  tin  ore,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llerberton 
and  Watsonville,  although  at  Ecturn  Creek  they  contain  tin  lodes.  Those  of  the  second 
Were  for  a time  regarded  as  the  only  seat  of  the  tin  depo.sits ; but  it  is  now  questionable 
■whether  those  of  the  third  class  do  not  excel  them  in  this  respect. 

The  porphyry  rocks  arc  intersected  in  every  direction  by  large  “ elvan  ” dykes 
(compact,  highly  silieated,  yellowish  or  greenish  felspar  base,  with  blebs  of  quartz).* 
icse  elvans  contain  a good  deal  of  arsenical  pyrites,  but — except  in  the  case  of  the 
iree  Star  Mine — have  not  yet  j^roved  to  be  tin-bearing  to  any  great  extent.  Dykes  of 
quartzose  chlorite  and  quartzose  serpentine — probably  originally  intruded  among  the 
porphyry  as  quartz-diorites,  or  as  rocks  more  or  less  of  basaltic  type,  and  subsequently 


Sec  Mr.  Clarke’s  Micro-Vetrographical  Notes. 
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metamorphosed — -form  the  chief  matrix  of  the  tin  ore  in  the  porphyry  country.  The 
ore  (binoxide  of  tin)  occurs  in  floors,  veins,  or  pipes,  among  the  joint-planes  of  the 
dykes.  It  is  rarely  crystalline;  but  occurs  either  in  amorphous  masses,  almost 
chemically  pure,  or  intermixed  with  the  dyke  rock.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Bradlaugh 
Mine,  the  ore  is  so  finely  disseminated  through  the  dark  chlorite  matrix  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  These  “ chlorite  ores  ” generally  weather  of  the 
colour  characteristic  of  iron  peroxide,  and  in  such  cases  the  tin  ore  is  rather  more 
obvious.  Fluorspar  and  wolfram  are  associated  with  the  ore,  but  tourmaline  is  of  rather 
rare  occurrence. 

It  seems  most  jirobable  that  the  tin  first  came  up  in  solution  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  dykes  and  has  been  deposited  along  their  walls  and  among  the  fissures  and 
joint-planes  which  traversed  them.  A re-solution  of  the  tin  ore  probably  took  place 
simultaneously  with  the  metamorphism  of  the  dykes ; and  as  the  metamorphosed  dykes 
had  probably  a new  joint  system  developed  in  them,  a further  concentration  of  the  ore 
may  have  taken  place. 

Considerable  difficulties  were  at  first  experienced  in  following  down  the  apparently 
ca])ricious  ore  deposits,  and  the  miners  were  haunted  by  doubts  as  to  their  continuance 
at  greater  depths.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  their  intimate  connection  with 
dykes  was  a sufficient  guarantee  of  their  great  vertical  range.  The  Grreat  Northern, 
which  has  maintained  from  the  beginning  its  position  as  the  leading  mine  in  the  porphyry 
country,  is  now  turning  out  ore  from  the  400-feet  level. 

In  the  sedimentary  country-rock  the  group  of  mines  now  united  in  the  North 
Australian  Lease,  near  Watsonville,  was  the  first  to  attract  attention.  In  these  mines, 
especially  in  the  North  Australian  and  Ironclad,  the  lodes,  although  themselves  some- 
times poor  for  a distance,  sent  off  huge  “ carbouas  ” of  tin  and  copper  ore  along  the 
bedding-planes  of  the  shales  and  groywackes.  In  1883-6,  this  group  of  mines  yielded 
1,287  j tons  of  dressed  tin  ore,  valued  at  £64,382.  Important  discoveries  of  silver  and 
copper  ores  in  this  country  have  recently  been  reported. 

More  recently  very  important  lodes  of  tin  ore  have  boon  opened  up  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks  at  Irviuobank  (Great  Southern,  &c.),  in  Glen  Linedale,  and  at 
Denny  and  DogherLy’s  Camp.  In  the  Irviuobank  lodes  the  ore  is  generally  of  the 
“ chlorite  ” type,  and  in  the  Great  Southern  Mine  it  is  associated  with  arsenical  pyrites, 
bismuth,  stihnite,  &c.  In  the  Gordon,  in  Glen  Linedale,  the  ore  impregnates  a country- 
rock  of  hard,  fine-grained,  siliceous,  and  talcose  sandstone.  At  Denny  and  Dogherty’s 
Camp  very  fine  crystals  of  tin  ore  are  disseminated  through  a chloritic  matrix  in  lodes 
which  coincide  with  the  bedding  of  the  country-rock  (pebbly  grits). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  stanniferous  sedimentary  rocks  of  this  district  are 
part  of  the  same  mineralised  belt  wdiich  has  produced  the  lead  and  silver  ores  of  Mount 
Albion  and  the  Dry  Liver. 

Considering  the  amount  of  lode  tin  obtained  in  the  district,  the  yield  of  stream 
tin  has  been  insignificant.  A.  considerable  quantity,  however,  has  been  taken  from  a 
deep  lead  covered  by  basalt  in  the  valleys  of  Nigger  Creek  and  the  Wild  River. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the  lodes  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  — 

(1)  Report  (R.L.J.)  on  the  Wild  River  Tin  Mines,  27th  October,  1880,  in 
Further  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  the  Gold  Prospecting  Expedition  in 
Capo  York  Peninsula,  1881. 

(2)  Report  (R.L.J.)  on  the  Tin  Mines  of  Herberton,  &c.,  1883. 

(3)  Report  (R.L.J.)  on  Mineral  Lease  276  (North  Australian),  Watsonville, 
1887. 

(4)  Report  (R.L.J.)  on  the  Chillagoe  and  Koorboora  Mining  Districts,  1891. 
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(5)  Eeport  (A.  Gibb  Maitland)  on  tbe  Coolgarra  Tin  Mines  and  Surrounding 

District,  1891. 

(6)  Mineral  Lands  Commissioner’s  Deports  in  Annual  Deports  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 


Yieid  of  Heebeeton  Tin  Field. 


Tear. 

LODE  TIN  OIIE. 

Stream 
Tin  Ore. 

Stone 

Yield  of 

Total. 

Value. 

Eemarks. 



Cruslied. 

Black  Tin. 

*1879 

*1880 

*1881 

*1883 

tl883 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

cwt. 

£ 

1^405 

i'ete 

131 

193 

1,183 

1,810 

9 

11 

10 

2 

r 

5,260 

7,740 

47,340 

72,400 

Exported 

}J 

J> 

)} 

Raised 

tl883 

“Bagging 

Oi'P 

100 

...  f 

3,346 

109,740 

a 

+1883 

+1884 

+1884 

+1885 

11,031 

12,834 

1,002 

2,096 

600  ) 
...  T 
450) 
250 

2,352 

2,346 

1 

»S 

0 

25.200 
68,474 

16.200 
117,787 

}i 

Raised ; 651  tons  black  tin 

smelted  at  Irvinebank  yielded 

+1886 

+1886 

14,811 

2,198 

...  1 

2,448 

109,920 

438  tons  tin 

Raised ; 606f  tons  black  tin 

250) 

13,000 

smelted  at  Irvinebank  yielded 

+188? 

+1888 

+1889 

+1890 

12,143 

11,159 

14,476 

13,700 

1,508 

1,390 

1,561 

1,690 

300 

171 

258 

341 

1,808 

1,561 

1,818 

2,031 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126,560 

78,150 

90,900 

104,050 

416i  tons  tin 

Raised 

ii 

Totals 

21,028  12 

992,721 

kangaroo  hills  and  running  creek  tin  and  silver  fields. 

Stream  tin  ore  has  been  worked  on  Dunning  Creek  as  far  back  as  1875,  but  no 
ecorc  s of  the  output  are  now  obtainable.  The  following  account  of  this  district  is 
a on  rom  a Deport  J on  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Desources  of  the  Diiper  Burdekin,  by 

Jjrr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland 

I Ihere  is  no  map  in  existence  showing  the  relations  which  the  various  claims 
creeks  on  the  Kangaroo  Hills  Tin  Dield  bear  to  one  another. 

g , '^1'®  portion  of  the  stream  tin  workings  exists  near  the  confluence  of 

II  y and  Prospectors’  Creeks — tributaries  of  Oakey  Creek — at  an  estimated  altitude, 
y aneroid,  of  2,113  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

^ At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  field,  in  .Tune,  1890,  it  was  practically  deserted. 

ew  men  were  at  work.  In  some  cases  the  creeks  and  gullies  were  bemg  ‘ raked  ’ for 
the  second  or  third  time. 

of  tin  obtained  throughout  the  field  is  the  binoxide  (cassiterite),  which 
no  bounded  fragments  and  broken  crystals,  generally  of  a reddish  colour,  and  of 

gicat  size.  In  some  of  the  claims  I saw  a few  of  an  amber  colour,  but  they 
not  appear  to  be  very  common. 

From  Return  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Tin  Ore  exported  from  Tinaroo  District,  1886. 

+ Lands  Commissioner’s  Report  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mines. 

+ r cp.  Brisbane : by  Authority  ; 1891. 
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“ Along  witli  tlie  tin  in  tlie  wasli  there  were  a few  topazes  and  a little  magnetite. 

“ The  washdirt  rests  directly  ujion  an  uneven  surface  of  granite.  A section  of 
this  is  well  seen  in  a claim,  originally  part  of  the  old  P.C.,  viz. : — 

(a)  Stratified  gritty  sand,  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  with  a somewhat  gravelly 
base,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  14  feet. 

(5)  Cement,  the  matrix  being  a clay  of  a bluish-white  colour,  though  often 
stained  yellow.  Of  this  there  are  from  3 to  4 feet. 

It  is  in  this  cement,  wdiich  contains  boulders  of  rocks  of  the  same  nature  as  that  forming 
the  surrounding  country,  that  the  cassiterite  occurs  in  irregular  patches.  A small 
quantity  of  tin,  hut  of  no  commercial  importance,  is  met  with  in  the  upper  stratified 
sand.  It  is  a noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  ground  to  the  south  of  Prospectors’ 
Creek  contains  a fair  quantity  of  tin  in  the  surface  debris,  but,  as  yet,  search  has  failed 
to  discover  the  lode  from  which  the  tin  crystals  undoubtedly  came. 

“ There  are  reefs  and  dykes  from  which  tin  has  been  derived,  scattered  over  a 
fairly  wide  extent  of  country ; but  upon  none  of  them  has  any  great  amount  of  work 
been  done  uj)  to  the  present.  Some  of  the  dykes  bear  a marked  resemblance  to  those  in 
the  Western  and  Coolgarra  districts. 

“ These  dykes  are  intrusive  basic  igneous  rocks.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
these  do  not  attain  any  very  great  thickness,  nor  does  their  horizontal  extension  appear 
in  this  district  to  be  very  great. 

“ Two  leases  have  been  taken  uj) — the  40-acre  lease,  and  the  60-acre  lease ; these 
arc  situated  about  S to  9 miles  east  from  Kangaroo  Hills  Station. 

“ In  the  40-acre  lease,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  gully,  a tributary  of 
the  Douglas,  a cutting  has  been  put  in  on  the  face  of  the  hill  upon  a tin-bearing  lode  in 
granite  country,  which  appears  to  trend  north-east  and  south-west.  A section  across 
this  lode  shows  on  the  north  about  30  inches  of  gangue  made  u])  of  quartz  and  chlorite, 
with  the  binoxide  of  tin  disseminated  through  it.  Small  quantities  of  the  blue  and 
green  carbonates  of  copper  are  also  contained  in  the  gangue.  Adjoining  this  to  the  south 
there  is  a thickness  of  about  30  inches  of  quartz.  A thin  film  of  serpentine  separates 
the  quartz  from  the  gangue. 

“ A few  yards  up  the  hill  another  cutting  has  been  put  in  with  the  object  of 
following  a vein  running  N.  65°  E.  The  matrix  of  the  vein  is  similar  to  that  above 
described. 

“ Near  the  head  of  the  gully  an  open  work  shows  a wedge-shaped  mass  of  quartz 
and  chlorite  trending  due  east.  Both  walls  are  granite,  the  faces  of  which  are  often 
coated  with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  very  large  crystals  of  cassiterite 
could  be  seen  in  the  quartz  lying  near  the  surface. 

“ Still  further  up  the  creek  a shallow  shaft  has  been  sunk  upon  a vein  which  has 
a course  of  K.  30°  E.  The  vein  has  a thickness  of  from  1 to  12  inches.  Ilsematite, 
limonite,  and  iron  pyrites  occur  associated  with  the  quai’tz  and  tin. 

“ The  60-acre  lease  lies  some  distance  west  of  the  last.  Upon  it  a shaft  has 
been  sunk  to  a depth  unknown  to  my  informant. 

“ In  the  shaft  a leader  with  a general  course  of  north-east  and  south-west  is 
met  with. 

“ Where  the  shaft  now  stands  a good  bunch  of  tin-bearing  gangue,  about  2 feet 
6 inches  across,  has  boon  met  with.  The  gangue  is  quartzose  chlorite  of  a nature 
similar  to  that  met  with  throughout  the  district. 

“West  of  the  shaft  an  open  work  shows  a good  leader  of  variable  thickness 
underlying  to  the  north  and  trending  east  and  west.  The  open  work,  20  feet  in  depth 
and  now  full  of  water,  is  reputed  to  have  yielded  a fair  quantity  of  tin  ore. 
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“The  only  returns  of  tlie  output  of  the  tin  ore  from  this  field  are  scattered 
through  tlie  auuual  reports  of  the  Mines  Department  and  the  records  kep)t  in  the 
Custom  House,  Dungeness. 

“ The  following  is  a Tabulated  Statement  of  the  Yield  of  Tin  from  the 
Kangaroo  Hills  District,  so  far  as  can  be  obtained.  This  table  includes  the  yield  from 
the  recently  discovered  alluvial  field  in  Dingo  Creek,  distant  about  30  miles  from 
Kangaroo  Hills: — 


Tear. 

Yield  of  Black  Tin. 

Value. 

Tons 

cwt. 

£ 

1885 

100 

0 

5,556 

1886 

121 

0 

6,534, 

1887 

83 

6 

1888 

117 

16 

1889 

137 

0 

1800 

38 

0 

Autliorit3'. 


Mineral  WealiJi  of  Queensland. 

Annual  Report,  I^fines  Department,  1886. 
Customs  Records,  Diuigcness. 

5J  J>  }> 
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“Bismuth. — Pragments  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  have  been  discovered  in  the 
uvia,l  gravels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kangaroo  Hills.  Eecently  bismuth  has  been 
met  with  in  one  of'  the  creeks  draining  into  Halifax  Bay. 

‘ Iron. — Ores  of  iron  are  very  plentiftil  throughout  the  district. 

‘ lu  one  of  the  branches  of  Biscuit  Creek,  about  9 miles  down  the  river  below 
angaroo  Hills  Station,  there  is  a large  lode  of  h;omatite  in  quartz  country.  The  ore 
as  a considerable  disturbing  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Some  distance  north  of  Donnybrook  there  occurs  what  is  known  as  the  Iron 
mmtain.  This  rises  to  an  altitude  by  aneroid  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  camp 
at  Donnybrook. 

The  Iron  Mountain  in  reality  occupies  one  end  of  the  cap  of  a lode  which  can 
G traced  for  some  distance. 

In  places  there  is  a kind  of  quartzose  gangue.  At  one  spot  huge  blocks  of 
asmatite  and  limonite  stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  back  of  the  lode. 

The  general  course  of  this  lode  is  north-west  and  south-east.  Numerous 
vein  ets  branch  off  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  At  one  place  merely  small  bunches 
an  veinlets  of  hromatite  occur  in  the  gangue,  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  the 
ue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper. 

east  Kear  the  ‘ Mountain  ’ the  lode  or  mass  presents  a steep  escarpment  to  the 


On  the  face  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper  form  botryoidal  and  stalactitic 
sses  m a cavern  about  9 feet  in  height,  which  runs  fora  few  feet  westwards. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  lode  a little  surface-work  has  been  done,  and 
show  that  the  general  character  of  the  ore  is  the  same  throughout  its 
0 e length.  The  linear  persistence  of  this  lode  is  most  marked.” 


“ Silver-Lead. 


“A  promising 
Kangaroo  Hill  Station 
Kunning  Eiver. 


deposit  occurs  about  25  miles  distant  southwards  from 
at  a place  known  as  Donnybrook,  on  the  waters  of  the 


The  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  Moss,  one  of  the  present 
owneis,  when  out  on  a prospecting  trip  in  the  year  1871,  but  until  the  year  1890  he 
ook  no  steps  to  work  the  deposit. 
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“At  the  time  I visited  Donnybrook,  in  June  of  1890,  Mr.  Moss  was  the  only  one 
in  the  field.  Little  or  no  work  could  be  said  to  have  been  done  ; hence  to  examine  the 
surface  features  was  all  that  could  be  done.  The  deposit  occurs  amongst  a series  of 
quartzites  and  saccharine  limestones,  the  age  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
mapping  or  fossil  evidence,  I would  hesitate  to  fix.  Erom  such  an  examination  as  was 
made,  the  limestones  did  not  appear  to  occupy  any  very  great  extent  of  country,  and 
the  whole  of  the  rocks  appeared  to  have  undergone  a certain  amount  of  faulting  and 
disturbance,  resulting  in  the  production  of  fissures  of  variable  dimensions  in  which  the 
ores  were  deposited. 

“ About  half-a-mile  north  of  the  camp  at  Donnybrook  a shaft  has  been  put  down 
to  no  great  depth  upon  a lode  of  galena  of  variable  thickness.  The  hanging-wall  is 
well-defined,  while  the  foot-wall  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  been  found.  A greyish- 
blue  limestone  forms  the  hanging-wall.  The  course  of  the  lode  appears  to  be  about 
N.  20°  E.  In  the  cap  were  a little  green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper  and  cerussite, 
with  kernels  of  galena.  The  lead  is  said  to  assay  about  5J  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

“ A little  to  the  north  a similar  galena  lode  had  been  opened  up  ; this  is  said  to 
assay  20  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Yery  little  wmrk  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  The  ore  at  the  surface  contains  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  galena,  and 
carbonate  of  lead.  One  of  the  walls  is  a white  saccharine  limestone  which  runs 
N.  65°  E. 

“ Close  to  Donnybrook,  the  most  work  appears  to  have  been  done  upon  a lode 
known  as  the  Hidden  Treasure.  A shaft  has  been  put  down  to  a depth  of  40  feet.  Ho 
foot-wall  appeared  to  have  yet  been  met  with. 

“ The  lode  consisted  of  a large  body  of  kaolin  and  lithomarge,  containing 
small  quantities  of  green  carbonate  of  copper,  some  showing  native  silver  fairly 
abundairtly,  and  a little  oxide  of  manganese  (hausmannite  ?).  A specimen  from 
the  surface,  containing  cerussite  and  copper  carbonates,  assayed  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Coano  and  Clarke,  yielded  314  oz.  5 dwt.  1 gr.  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  19  per  cent, 
of  lead. 

“ At  the  foot  of  the  shaft  galena  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  at  45° 
to  S.  60°  E.  The  galena,  of  fairly  fine  grain,  yielded,  on  assay  by  Messrs.  Coane  and 
Clarke,  1 oz.  9 dwt.  9 gr.  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  28  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a trace  of 
gold.” 

Since  Mr.  Maitland’s  report  was  written  it  appears  that  the  Euuning  Creek 
Silver  Mines  are  about  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 


1883 

1884 
1883 
1886 


Yield  of  Ruxxino  Cheek  Tix  Mines  feoji  1883. 


25  toiia  of  stream  tin,  value  ...  £1,000 

27  „ 1,134 

5 ,,  ,,  ...  ...  223 

6 „ „ 330 


Total £2,689 


In  succeeding  years  the  returns  do  not  admit  of  the'separation  of  the  output  of  i 

Eunning  Creek  from  that  of  Kangaroo  Hills.  j 


ANNAN  AND  BLOOMFIELD  TIN  FIELDS. 

These  tinfields  are  comparatively  new,  and  till  very  recently  the  only  ore 
exported  has  been  stream  tin,  which  is  found  in  narrow  gullies  among  tropical  jungle. 
Eortunately  water  is  abundant,  and  washing  presents  no  difficulties.  The  narrowness 
of  the  gullies  hitherto  worked  has  made  it  not  worth  while  to  applj'  hydraulic  power  to 
the  washing,  but  this  will  probably  be  done  in  future  in  the  wider  and  deeper  drifts  of 
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the  lower  reaches  of  the  Annan,  Trevethan  Creek,  and  the  Bloomfield,  where  large 
deposits  may  be  expected  to  occur.  The  quantities  of  ore  raised,  according  to  the 
Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Minos,  have  been  as  follow : — 


1885 

Tons. 

300 

Value. 

£3,144i 

1886 

148 

7,400 

1887 

945 

58,783 

1888 

1,051 

66,949 

1889  * 

090 

38,000 

34,979 

1890 

578 

Totals 

3,712 

£209,255 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  must  have  been  stream  tin.  Brom  Alay,  1889, 
to  May,  1890,  640  tons  of  stone  wore  crushed  at  the  Linn’s  Den  Machine,  yielding 
49  tons  of  “ black  tin.”  The  only  other  machine  on  the  field,  that  at  Mount  Browning, 
only  commenced  work  during  the  present  year  (1891). 

The  principal  lodes  occurring  in  granite  or  syenite  country  are  the  Mount  Les- 
well,  Wheal  Davey,  Collingwood,  Lease  96,  Cahill  Brothers’  Lease,  Eichmond,  Lion’s 
Den,  Mount  Hartley,  Mount  Amos,  Mount  Browning,  Biery  Star,  Murray  and  Me  Ardle’s, 
C-ladstone,  and  Creighton’s,  while  Dodd’s  Lode  and  a few  others  occur  in  a greywacke 
rock  which  may  be  supposed,  like  the  strata  of  the  Palmer  Gold  Bield,  to  belong  to  the 
Glympie  Bormation. 


The  ore  appears  to  occur  in  the  lodes  for  the  most  part  in  pipes  or  shoots, 
associated  with  quartz,  wolfram,  and  tourmaline,  the  last  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantities,*  and  is  occasionally  very  rich. 

These  mines  are  described  in  detail  in  the  two  reports  by  the  writer.f 


CHARTEES  TOWERS  GOLD  EIELD. 
See  Chapter  III. 


RAVENSWOOD  GOLD  EIELD. 

The  country-rock  of  this  goldfield  is  a grey  syenitic  granite,  in  which  hornblende 
accompanies  or  takes  the  place  of  mica.  Actinolite  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
ornblende.  The  reefs  belong  to  two  distinct  systems,  one  running  north  and  south 
underlying  to  the  east,  and  the  other  running  east  and  west  and  underlying  to  the 
south.  They  generally  have  a quartzose  gangue,  and  contain  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
arsenical  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  galena,  &e.,  as  well  as  gold.  This  complex  “ mundic,” 
when  exposed  to  alternate  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences,  is  decomposed,  the 
metallic  compounds  being  oxidised  and  the  gold  set  free,  and  consequently  the  field  was 
a favourite  “poor  man’s  diggings”  till  the  water  level  was  reached.  At  that  level, 
owever,  the  majority  of  the  mines  suffered  a severe  check,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  save  more  than  a small  proportion  of  the  gold  by  amalgamation.  Tbe 
products  of  some  of  the  richer  mines  wore  for  a time  sent  to  Europe  for  treatment,  but 
many  of  the  others  which  had  paid  well  in  the  “ brownstone”  did  not  produce  a sufficient 
quantity  of  rich  ore  to  yield  a profit  after  paying  expenses,  of  which  the  carriage  to  the 
coast  formed  the  heaviest  item.  Boasting  was  also  resorted  to,  and  was  successful  in  some 
eases.  Smelting  was  next  tried,  but  proved  too  costly.  Chlorination  and  the  “Cyanide” 
process  have  also  been  tested.  Improvements  in  these  processes  will  probably  ere  long 
prove  equal  to  the  extraction  of  the  gold  from  what  has  hitherto  been  found  an  unusually 
erractory  ore,  when  Eaveuswood  will  take  high  rank  among  Australian  goldfields. 

Mb.  Clarke’a  Petrographical  Notes. 

Observations  on  the  North  of  Queensland,  1S87 : and  Second  Report  on  the  Tin  Mines 
near  Cooktown,  1891.  » * » 
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A considerable  quantity  of  alluvial  gold  Las  been  obtained  in  Elphinstone  Creek 
and  other  streams  on  the  field,  mainly  by  Chinese,  who  turn  over  the  wash  again  and 
again.  Alluvial  and  reef  gold  have,  however,  not  been  distinguished  in  the  early  returns, 
and  in  more  recent  years  part  of  the  gold  in  the  alluvial  may  have  been  derived  from 
tailings. 

Yield  of  Eavenswood  Gold  Field. 


REEF 

GOLD. 

Alluvial,  &c., 
Gold. 

• 

Year. 

Tons  of  Stone 
Cruslied. 

Oz.  Gold. 

Total  Gold. 

Remarks. 

To  end  of — 
1875 

Oz. 

Oz. 

170,649 

Deduced  from  figures  in  Report 

1876 

18,788 

Department  of  Mines  for  1884, 

p.  10 

Includes  gold  from  pyrites  and 

1877 

10,441 

11,963' 

11,963 

tailings 

1878 

15,500 

13,252' 

15,744' 

13,252 

15,744 

' Includes  gold  from  pyrites  and 

1879 

15,700 

tailings 

1880 

13,479 

12,620' 

825 

13,445 

1881 

10,880 

8,600" 

2,595= 

10,195 

" Includes  gold  from  tailings 

1882 

7,854 

5,002 

3,709* 

8,711 

1883 

7,985 

6,054 

6,946 

13,000 

® includes  gold  from  exported 

1884 

13,202 

11,828 

2,364' 

14,192 

mimdic 

1885 

11,039 

15,916 

1,725= 

17,641 

1886- 

4,706 

7,406 

1,839= 

9,245 

* inciudes  alluvial  gold  and  gold 

1887 

6,589 

6,842 

3,548= 

10,390 

from  tailings  and  exported 

1888 

11,560 

8,875 

1,791= 

10,666 

mundic 

1889 

19,498 

14,600 

1,119 

15,719 

1890 

17,796 

14,731 

1,322 

16,053 

= Classed  as  “ alluvial”  by  warden 

Total 

... 

369,653 

RAVENSWOOD  SILVER  FIELD. 

A belt  of  argentiferous  rocks  extends  for  about  six  miles  north-westward  from 
the  richest  part  of  the  Eavenswood  Gold  Field.  Although  the  goldfield  and  the  silverfield 
are  both  in  granite  country,  a tolerably  distinct  line  may  be  drawn  between  the  grey 
syenitic  granite  of  the  goldfield  and  the  coarse-grained  rod  granite  of  the  silverfield. 
The  latter  is  a mixture  of  roundish  blebs  of  quartz,  flesh-coloured  or  pinkish  orthoclase 
crystals,  and  hexagonal  mica.  The  principal  lode,  known  as  King’s,  or  the  One-Mile, 
runs  N.  28°  W.,  and  underlies  at  35°  to  E.  28°  N.  It  is  a very  rich  lode,  and  frequently 
consists  of  two  parallel  veins.  The  surface  yielded  carbonates  of  lead,  giving  as  much 
as  300  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  lower  levels  have  given  a steady  yield  of  galena  ores, 
with,  as  a rule,  2 oz.  of  silver  per  ton  to  the  unit  of  lead.  The  galena  is  in  places  a 
good  deal  mixed  with  pyrites  and  zinc-blonde.  In  a shaft  in  Lease  109  the  lode  has  been 
cut  at  a vertical  depth  of  650  feet.  The  shaft  bottomed  on  an  antimony  and  copper  ore, 
somewhat  resembling  teti’ahedrite  in  its  composition,  but  containing  from  500  oz.  to 
5,000  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Pumping  and  winding  and  dressing  machinery  were 
erected  to  work  this  rich  deposit,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  thinned  out. 

The  Mount  Eight  Lodes,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  argentiferous  belt, 
have  not  yet  been  worked  on  a large  scale,  although  the  Warden  reported  that  in  1883 
a single  miner  raised  20  tons  of  galena  ore,  worth  £400.  In  1884  the  same  “ hatter  ” 
raised  26  tons,  worth  £702.  Some  thin  lodes  of  antimony  ore  occur  among  the  silver- 
lead  mines  of  Mount  Eight. 
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In  the  following  table,  the  great  hulk  of  the  ore  has  been  raised  from  King’s 
Mine.  The  other  mines  are  specified  where  the  information  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Keports  of  the  Department  of  Mines. 


Yield  or  Eavbkswood  Silvee  Field. 


Year. 


Mine. 


1880 


43  Mount  Eight 

44 


isk 


One-Mile  (King’s  ?) 
King’s 

Eoberts  and  Others 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


King’s 


Totals  . . . 


Tons  ef  Ore. 

Raised,  Exported,  or 
Dressed. 

Value. 

121 

Exported 

f .1.  d. 

371  5 0 

21 

86  1 3 

108 

3,152  10  0 

357 

14,040  0 0 

20 

1,400  0 0 

2001 

6,762  0 0 

381 

12,072  0 0 

895 

20,560  0 0 

905 

22,937  0 0 

928 

Dressed 

23,114  0 0 

1,142 

Eaised 

25,520  0 0 

11 

140  0 0 

27^1 

Eaised 

6,41117  6 

5,231i 

136,566  13  9 

SELLHEIM  BISMUTH  MINES. 

Three  miles  east  of  the  towmship  of  Eiikalunda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mount 
Wyatt  and  Bowen  road,  is  the  Daisy  Bismuth  Mine.  The  cap  is  traceable  for  one  chain 
E.  20°  N.  to  a shaft  12  feet  deep.  In  the  shaft  the  lode  is  at  least  3 feet  4 inches 
wide,  for  neither  hanging  nor  foot  wall  is  seen.  It  has  an  8-inch  vein  of  iron  and 
copper  ore  with  greenish-yellow  imperfect  prismatic  crystals  of  bismuth  ore.  The 
I’cin  underlies  at  a high  angle  to  S.  20°  E.  Jtforizontal  veins  of  ore  go  into  both  sides 
of  the  shaft.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  mainly  rod  iron  oxide  with  a considerable 
proportion  of  “ tile  ore,”  or  ferruginous  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  contains  some 
green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  sometimes  in  crystals,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  the  bismuth  ore  already  mentioned.  The  greenish-yellow  crystals  yield  bismuth, 
copper,  and  iron,  the  bismuth  and  copper  being  in  the  condition  of  carbonates.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ore  results  from  the  transmutation  of  witticheriite  or  cupreous 
sulphate  of  bismuth,  which  will  probably  take  its  place  (mixed  with  iron  and  copper 
Pyrites)  below  the  water  level.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  wuttichenite  is  steel-grey  to 
white  in  colour,  has  a black  streak,  tarnishes  pale  lead-grey,  and  contains  about  48  per 
cent,  of  bismuth  and  about  33  per  cent,  of  copper.  A sample  of  the  greenish-yellow 
bismuth  ore  freed  from  the  matrix  gave  me  on  analysis  33'76  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 

A hole  just  being  sunk  100  yards  to  E.  20°  K.  shows  ore  2 feet  8 inches  in  width, 
mostly  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  oxides,  with  some  green  copper  carbonate,  and  some 
lumps  of  yellow  bismuth  ochre.  Another  pothole,  one  chain  further  along  the  cap, 
shows  specks  of  galena,  and  heavy  iron,  copper,  and  manganese  oxides.  It  was  opened 
some  years  ago  by  prospectors  for  silver.  The  country-rock  is  syenite. 

Half-a-mile  east  of  the  Daisy  is  the  Eukalunda  Bismuth  Mine.  It  commences 
at  the  south-west  end  with  a very  large  blow  (say  12  feet  wide)  of  red  ironstone,  with 
some  manganese  oxide,  quartz,  and  streaks  and  spots  of  greenish-yellow  bismuth  ore. 
A hole  12  feet  deep  shows  it  to  underlie  at  a high  angle  to  the  south-east.  A shaft 
20  feet  deep  about  40  feet  to  the  north-east  show's  the  same  underlie,  but  does  not  prove 
the  width  of  the  lode.  The  shaft  shows  ferruginous  quartz  with  some  bismuth  ochre. 
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traversed  by  horizontal  yellow  clay  veins.  One  chain  further  north-east  a shaft  40  feet 
deep  shows  the  underlie  of  the  lode  to  bo  80°.  The  ore  is  to  a large  extent  composed  of 
yellow  oxides  of  bismuth  and  h’on,  rod  iron  oxide,  some  copper  pyrites,  and  large 
quantities  of  greenish-yellow  bismuth  ore.  The  lode  is  at  least  5 feet  wide,  but  the 
hanging-wall  is  not  seen  in  the  shaft.  There  arc  two  veins  of  ore,  each  about  10  inches 
thick,  and  veins  of  ironstone  run  towards  the  banging-wall  side  of  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  For  about  3 chains  north-east  of  the  40-feet  shaft  the  greenish-yellow  bismuth 
ore  is  traceable  in  the  cap  of  the  lode.  For  7 chains  further  only  ironstone  is  seen.* 

The  Eeports  of  the  Department  of  Mines  show  the  output  for  the  last  two  years 
to  be  as  follows,  the  mines  having  as  yet  been  only  worked  on  an  experimental  scale, 
owing,  I believe,  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  bismuth  market: — 

Ore  Raised.  Estimated 

Tons.  Value. 

1889  44  ...  £8,300 

1890  ..  G ...  681 

CROYDON  GOLD  FIELD. 

This  goldfield  was  only  discovered  in  the  end  of  1884,  and  for  some  time  its 
importance  was  not  recognised.  After  some  extraordinary  crushings  of  Croydon  stone 
at  the  Etheridge  the  first  machine  was  opened  on  the  field  in  November,  1886,  and  since 
then  the  i^rosperity  of  the  place  has  advanced  rapidly.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  8,000  in  December,  1887,  and  (by  the  Warden)  at  3,212  in  December,  1889;  the 
floating  population  attracted  by  the  first  rush  having  been  reduced  to  the  number  neces- 
sary for  the  industry.  The  township  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  Normaiiton. 

The  jjart  of  the  field  immediately  surrounding  the  township  lies  in  a hornblendie 
granite,  but  north  and  east  of  the  town  is  a wide-spread  rock,  apparently  of  metamorphie 
origin.  It  has  a flinty  ground-mass,  and  shows  at  one  end  of  the  series  a clastic  structure 
like  an  altered  conglomerate,  and  at  the  other  fluxion-structure,  f Many  of  the  reefs  lie 
rather  flat,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  at  first  to  misgivings  as  to  their  permanency; 
but  this  prejudice,  like  many  others,  has  had  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  facts.  In  some  the 
gold  is  very  much  alloyed  with  silver.  One  line  of  reef  shows  a good  deal  of  native  silver. 

The  township  is  on  the  very  edge  of  an  alluvial  flat  which  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Of  some  of  the  deposits  in  this  flat  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are 
recent  alluvial  “ cements”  or  belong  to  the  Desert  Sandstone.  The  auriferous  rocks  them- 
selves nowhere  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation,  and  are  overlaid  in  places  by  isolated 
fragments  of  fossiliferous  Desert  Sandstone,  which  are  alluded  to  in  another  place. 

Besides  the  township  of  Croydon  proper,  Carron,  Golden  Valley,  Tabletop, 
Goldstone,  The  Homeward  Bound,  The  Mark  Twain,  The  Croydon  King,  The  Springs, 
and  Wallabadah  are  centres  of  mining  industry  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Yield  or  Cboydon  Gold  Field. 


Year. 

Stoue  Cruslied. 

Yield  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total  Gold. 

Average  Value  of  Gold  per  oz. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Tons. 

10,950 

22,792 

29,439 

43,226 

Oz. 

31,787 

44,839 

52,541 

60,368 

Total 

(Not  estimated) 
23  oz. 

(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 

Oz. 

31,787 

44,862 

52,541 

60,368 

189,558 

£2  13  6 (Local  value) 
£2  17  3J  (Mint  value) 
£2  11  4|  (Local  value) 
£2  13  3 (Local  value) 

* Report  by  R.L..J.  on  the  Sellhoim  Silver  Mines  and  Surrounding  District.  Brisbane: 
Authority : 1889. 

t See  Mr.  Clarke’s  Notes. 
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ETHERIDGE  GOLD  FIELD. 


The  groatei’  part  of  tin's  extensive  fielil  is  a coarsc-grainocl  granite  with  large 
crystals  of  orthoclase  felspar  and  flakes  of  mica.*  Of  this  granite  Mr.  Daintree 
remarksf  that  it  is  simply  transmuted  mica  schist,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of 
occasional  bands  of  unaltered  schist  throughout  the  mass.  The  principal  drawbacks  to 
the  field  hitherto  have  been  its  inaccessibility  and  the  isolated  position  of  the  reefs. 
Mines,  without  an  output  sufficiently  large  to  keep  their  own  crushing  machinery  going, 
ave  again  and  again  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  nearest  mill, 
he  principal  centres  of  mining  are  the  Cumberland,  Durham,  Georgetown,  Finnegan’s, 
hud  Goldsmith’s. 


has 


The  Cumberland  Mine,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  on  the  field, 
hn  elvan  dyke  between  the  walls,  the  reef  sometimes  occupying  its  upper  and 
sometimes  its  lower  side.  The  quartz  reefs,  except  above  the  water  level,  are  generally 
c arged  with  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  and  galena,  in 
varying  quantities.  The  mines  at  Goldsmith’s  form,  geologically,  part  of  the  Gilbert 
old  Held,  being  situated  in  mica-schist  country,  although  geographically  they  belong 
0 the  Etheridge  Basin.  The  stone  from  these  mines  is  less  difficult  to  treat  than  that 
vom  the  reefs  in  the  granite. 

The  Etheridge  and  Gilbert  having  been,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  history, 
111  charge  of  the  same  Warden,  the  returns  from  these  fields  have  been  generally 
•imped  together.  This  is  unfortunate  for  statistical  purposes,  as  the  twm  fields  are 
geologically  distinct.  In  the  folio  wing  table  the  greater  part  of  the  reef  gold  must 
ave  come  from  the  Etheridge,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alluvial  gold  from  the 
VI  ert.  lu  1881  and  1882  the  return  also  includes  gold  from  the  Woolgar.  The 
amount  from  the  Woolgar  in  1881  must  have  been  trifling,  as  the  Warden  at  the  end  of 
16  year  reported  that  the  crushing  machinery  was  only  “ nearly  ready.”  In  1882  the 
••mount  from  the  Woolgar  was  probably  about  2,000  oz. 


Yield  or  Etheeidos  Gold  Field. 


Tear. 

Stone  Crushed. 

Yield  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total. 

To  end  of — 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Tons. 

3,134 

3,550 

4,417 

4,455 

12,151 

7,428 

10,751 

7,010 

11,354 

10,983 

8,100 
§ 8,606 

11 11,083 

18,575 

Oz. 

4,837 

6,365 

5,927 

8,821 

20,926 

13,190 

16,127 

16,560 

22,708 

22,700 

24,603 
§ 22,662 

11  18,150 

11  24,310 

Oz. 

1,031 

9,571  ? 
1L547 

2,104 

5,241 

2,840 

1,000 

"500 

50 

'270 

Oz. 

J 129,798 

13,202 

4,837 

7,396 

15,498 

20,368 

23,030 

18,431 

18,967 

17,560 

22,708 

23,200 

24,653 

22,662 

18,150 

24,580 

— 

Total 

... 

405,040 

* Sec  Mr.  Clarke’s  Notes. 

T General  Report  upon  the  Northern  District.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1870. 

I jieduced  from  figures  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1884,  p.  11. 

II  Woolgar,  but  excluding  Mount  Hogan,  which  is  added  to  Gilbert  returns. 

no  udmg  Woolgar,  Mount  Hogan,  and  Gilbert.  At  these  places  little  appears  to  have  been  done. 
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EIDSVOLD  GOLD  FIELD. 

“ The  country-rock  round  about  Eidsyold  consists  of  granite,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  medium-grained,  of  a pinkish-brown  colour.  Its  coustituonts  are  orthoelase 
felspar,  largish  blebs  of  quartz,  and  small  crystals  of  mica  (biotite).  The  rock  passes 
in  parts  into  a fine-grained  syenitic  granite  of  a darkish  colour,  and  contains  hornblende 
in  addition  to  mica. 

“ The  reefs  are  situated  in  the  granite  country.  They  are  running  in  vainous 
directions,  though  the  majority  of  them  have  a north-west  to  north-north-west  bearing. 
They  lie  very  flatly  in  most  cases,  the  underlie  varying  from  45°  to  75°. 

“ All  the  reefs  contain  a certain  amount  of  muudic  ; and,  as  the  water  level  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  the  quartz  is  often  of  an  ochreous  or  gossany  nature  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphurets.  It  is  probable  that  the  reefs  will  be  rich  in  sulphurets 
at  a depth. 

“ Eidsvold,  in  many  respects,  somewhat  resembles  the  Charters  Towers  G-old 
Field.  The  chief  points  of  resemblance  arc — the  coimtry-roek,  which  in  both  places 
consists  to  a great  extent  of  granite  and  syenite  or  syenitic  granite ; in  the  flat  underlie 
of  the  reefs  ; and  in  the  character  of  the  gangue  of  the  reefs,  which  consists  in  both 
places,  to  a great  extent,  of  decomposed  granite  debris  with  veins  of  quartz. 

“ Comparatively  small  amounts  of  the  sulphurets  (pyrites  and  galena,  &c.)  have 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  Eidsvold  reefs,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  workings 
have  not  yet  reached  beyond  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences.  The  quartz,  however, 
is  often  ferruginous,  and  contains  a yellow  ochreous  material  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  these  sulphurets,  which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities 
in  the  reefs  when  the  water  level  is  reached.  A few  of  the  reefs  contain  a good  per- 
centage of  galena,  a mineral  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  Charters  Towers  reefs. 
Very  little  copper  ore  occurs  in  the  reefs.  On  the  other  hand,  arsenical  pyrites  is  of 
common  occurrence  here  in  some  reefs.  I did  not  meet  with  any  zinc  ore  at  Eidsvold, 
while  sphalerite  (zinc-blende)  is  of  common  occurrence  at  the  Towers. 

“The  field,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  surface  indications,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  porphyry, and  syenite  dykes,  singularly  free  from  eruptive  dykes. 

“ So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  work  already  done,  the  prospects  of  Eidsvold 
as  a reefing  district  are  very  good. 

“ The  field  will  soon  have  the  advantage  of  a thorough  trial,  for  two  or  three 
batteries  will  soon  be  on  the  field.”  {Report  on  the  JEidsDold  Gold  Field,  by  William 
H.  Eands,  Assistant  Grovernment  Geologist.) 

In  the  report  above  quoted,  Mr.  Eands  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  several 
reefs,  and  mentions  the  occurrence  of  tin  ore  (cassiterite)  in  one  of  them,  associated 
with  tourmaline,  and  of  stibnite  (sulphide  of  antimony)  in  another. 


Yield  of  Eidsvold  Gold  Field. 


Year. 

EEBF 

Stone  Criislied. 

GOLD. 

Gold  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total  Gold. 

Tons . 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

1887  

27 

84 

84 

1888  

7,768 

6,907 

ioo 

7,007 

1889  

15,933 

15,446 

150 

15,596 

1890  

20,910 

15,823 

no 

15,933 

Totals 

44,638 

38,260 

360 

38,620 
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MOUNT  PERRY  COPPER  MINE. 

Altliougli  this  is  not  tlie  only  copper-mine  in  tlie  district,  it  is  the  only  one 
’^’hich  has  been  worked  continuously  and  on  a large  scale. 

Mr.  Israel  Bennett,  Inspector  of  Mines,  and  formerly  manager  at  Mount  Perry, 
Was  good  enough  to  give  me  the  following  notes  in  18S5  : — 

“Seven  shafts  have  heen  put  down  on  the  lode  to  various  depths;  the  main  or 
engine  shaft  is  now  between  800  and  900  feet  deep.  The  course  of  the  lode  is 
37°  E.,  and  whore  it  is  at  present  being  worked  (to  the  south-west  of  the  main 
shaft)  it  hades  to  the  south-east  about  S°”  [from  the  vertical].  “ Near  the  surface 
the  ore  consisted  of  green  carbonate  and  azurite,  and  at  30  feet  deep  of  rich  red 
(cuprite)  and  grey  oxides  of  copper,  and  below  this  depth  of  yellow  ore  and  copper 
Pyrites.  The  pyrites  is  contained  in  a veinstone  of  quartz  and  calcite,  each  of  which 
predominates  in  turns.  To  the  north  of  the  main  shaft  much  iron  pyrites  has  been  met 
With  mixed  with  the  copper  ore.  At  the  present  depth  [1885]  the  lode  is  about  4 feet 
in  width.  The  width  of  ore  is  about  10  inches  on  an  average.”  . . . “ There  are 

numerous  cross-courses,  which,  although  they  do  not  displace  the  lode,  yet  often  afEeet 
the  ore  in  the  lode,  either  by  breaking  it  up  into  strings,  or  by  displacing  it  from  one 
®ide  of  the  lode  to  the  other.  At  these  points  of  intersection  the  lode  is  usually 
enriched.  A dyke  of  orthoclase  porphyry  runs  parallel  with  the  lode,  and  is  displaced, 
eC)  by  the  cross-courses.  Two  dykes  of  dolerite  also  cross  the  lode  in  a north-westerly 
direction.” 

'I’he  country-rock  is  a sycuitic  granite  which  Mr.  Bands  regards  as  metamorphie. 
e granite  in  places  has  carbonate  of  copper  disseminated  through  its  mass.  At  the 
utueensland  Claim,  the  granite  is  worked  as  a low-percentage  ore  (10  per  cent,  of 
copper)  to  assist  in  the  smelting  of  the  pyrites  at  the  Mount  Perry  Mine. 

The  output  of  the  mine  prior  to  1885,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  was — 

95  tons  ore  at  £20  ...  ...  ...  £1,900  Os. 

19?  „ £10 197  10s. 

1,200  tons  copper  at  £70  ...  ...  ...  84,000  Os. 


Total  £86,097  10s. 

In  1888  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  shows  1,09G  tons  of 
copper  ore,  valued  at  £9,128,  and  in  1889,  978  tons  of  copper  ore,  valued  at  £10,000, 
^rom  the  Tonningering  District.  This  was  probably  for  the  most  part  the  product  of 
e Mount  Perry  Mine.  In  1890  the  amount  of  copper  raised  in  the  Tenningering 
tons,  valued  at  £1,000,  and  the  Mineral  Lands  Commissioner  reports 
6 Mount  Perry  Mine  to  have  been  closed. 

Pe  Canterbury  and  Normanby  Lodes  adjoin  and  run  parallel  with  the  Mount 

and''^  nine  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Potosi  Lode.  It  contains  galena,  with  copper 

Mu  Pyi'ii'C®  and  a little  zinc-blende,  in  a gangue  of  quartz  and  barytes.  The 
ungai  Lodes  are  three  miles  further  west,  in  a country-rock  of  actinolite  schist.  Erom 
cse  lodes  carbonates  of  co^jper  are  raised  for  smelting  with  the  Mount  Perry  ores. 

^ AVolca  Lodes  are  six  miles  north  of  Mount  Perry.  Some  of  those  contain 

p ) one  (the  Allendale)  as  much  as  15  dwt.  to  the  ton,  as  well  as  copper  ore.  There 
another  group  of  lodes  in  the  paddock  of  'Wombah  Station. 

The  Boolboonda  Mines  lie  to  the  east  of  the  granite  country,  in  a belt  of 
amorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  gneisses,  schists,  quartzites,  &c.  The  Boolboonda, 
‘ u )ria,  and  New  Moonta  Lodes  contain  gold  as  well  as  copper — apparently  in  several 
8 m proportions  which  would  be  payable  under  favourable  conditions.* 

details  see  Mr.  Rands’  Report  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Raglan,  &o.,  and  the  Mineral 
l“8its  in  the  Burnett  District.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1885. 
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TENNINGERING,  BOOLBOONDA,  MOLANGtTL,  AND  NORMANBY  GOLD  FIELDS. 

The  Ecid’s  Creek  reefs  are  about  fiye  miles  south-south- west  of  Mount  Pony, 
on  Branch  Creek,  a tributary  of  Eeid’s  Creek.  These  reefs,  Mr.  Israel  Bennett’ 
Inspector  of  Mines,  informs  me,  have  turned  out,  up  to  1886  (I  gather  from  the 
Annual  Eeports  of  the  Department  that  they  hare  only  been  worked  since  1881),  400 
tons  of  stone,  valued  at  £15  per  ton,  £6,000,  and  1,200  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £3  10s. 
per  oz.,  £4,200 ; total,  £10,200.  At  a depth  the  lodes  yield  a mundic  consisting 
chiefly  of  arsenical  iron  pyrites,  but  containing  also  iron  pyrites  and  zinc-blende,  with 
hero  and  there  blocks  of  galena. 

None  of  the  other  smaller  fields  in  the  Burnett  District  have  ever  attained  to 
much  importance,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  their  yield  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  They  are  grouped  together  in  the  official  returns,  sometimes  under  one 
heading  and  sometimes  under  another.  The  little  field  which  produced  all  the  gold  in 
one  year’s  return  was  perhaps  abandoned  the  next,  so  that  the  gold-mines  of  the  whole 
Burnett  District  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  group.  Probably  even  thus  the  returns  are 
unsatisfactory.  For  instance,  Mr.  Bands  in  his  Eeport,  published  in  1885,  gives  the 
output  for  1884  of  the  Eeid’s  Creek  mines  alone  as  688  oz.  of  gold  from  830  tons  of 
stone,  while  the  output  of  the  whole  district  for  the  year  is  given  in  the  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  as  431  oz.  from  603  tons. 


Yield  or  TEUNiirsEEiifa  awd  otheb  Small  Goldfields  in  Bueneit  Distkiot. 


Year. 

Stoue  Cmslied. 

Gold  tlierelrom. 

Total  Gold. 

Tons. 

1880  

1881  

1,809 

1,254 

63 

1,254 

1882  

889 

622 

622 

1883  

355 

376 

376 

1884 

603 

431 

431 

1885 

127 

92 

92 

188G  

1,066 

90 

90 

1887  

1,398 

671 

671 

1888  

2,428 

1,553 

1,553 

1889  

2,085 

1,246 

1,246 

1890  

2,341 

1,901 

1,901 

Total  

8,299 

JIMNA  AND  GOOROOMJAM  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Jimna  G-old  Field  has  been  worked  off  and  on  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  has 
not  been  highly  productive,  except  at  first,  for  alluvial  gold.  Its  output,  when  reported, 
has  generally  been  massed  in  the  annual  returns  with  those  of  “ Other  Small  Fields.” 

The  rocks  at  the  Jimna  Diggings  are  principally  granite,  slate,  .and  sandstone,^  with 
comparatively  litllc  quartz.  The  alluvial  drift  of  the  only  two  creeks  that  have  been 
worked  Jimna  and  Sandy  Creeks. — rests  sometimes  on  decomposed  granite  and  some- 
limes  on  sandstone  or  slate.  The  workings  have  extended  four  or  five  miles  down  each 
of  these  creeks.  Mortimore’s  reef,  on  Jimna  Creek,  contains  fine  gold.  It  is  interesting 
as  having  been  the  first  auriferous  reef  observed  in  the  colonies  traversing  granite 
country. 


J. 


CHAPTER  III. 


METAMORPHIC  rocks  (SLATES,  SCHISTS,  GNEISSES,  &c.)  OE 
UNDETERMINED  AGE. 


ineral  Areas— viz.,  Cloncurry  Gold  and  Copper  Fields,  McKinlay  Gold  Field,  Charters  Towers 
and  Cape  Gold  Fields,  Gilbert  and  Woolgar  Gold  Fields,  Coen  Gold  Field,  ITormanhy  and 
Marengo  Gold  Fields,  Peak  Downs  Gold  Field,  Peak  Downs  Copper  Field. 


LTnouan  tlie  area  of  metamorpliic  rocks,  of  wkich  the  age  had  not  been  deter- 
mined when  T issued  my  Geological  Map  of  the  Colony  in  1886,  has  been  considerably 
reduced  in  the  present  edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  a considerable  area  still  remains. 

1872  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  stated*  that  the  Broken  River  limestones 
(Middle  Devonian),  which  he  called  “ Siluro-Devonian,”  were  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
™cks  in  Queensland.  The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  (I  think,  erroneously)  ascribed  to 
r.  Etheridge  the  view  that  “nothing  lower  than  Siluro-Devonian  rock  has  been  found 
m Queensland.”  No  older  ybMifc  have  yet  been  discovered,  but  lower  and  older  stratified 
rocks  certainly  exist. 

Ihe  granites  and  syenites  of  Charters  Towers  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  stage  in 
e metamorphism  of  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  described  in  my  Report  “ On  the 
eo  ogy  and  M ineral  Resources  of  the  District  between  Charters  Towers  Gold  Eield 
and  the  Coast.”t 


^ These  rocks  arc  older  than  the  Burdekin  Beds.  They  are  all  metamorphosed  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  metamorphism  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposi- 
th^^^  Burdekin  Beds,  pebbles  and  granules  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks  forming 

e material  of  which  the  conglomerates  of  the  latter  series  are  built  up. 

^ These  once  horizontal  beds  are  now  thrown  into  broad  folds,  and  probably  do  not 
ccupy  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  over  which  they  were  deposited.  The 
Ta  1 ed  rocks  occur  to  the  north  and  west  of  Charters  Towers.  They  consist  of 
qnar  zites,  slates,  and  shales.  The  slates  do  not  differ  from  the  shales  in  mineral 
mainly  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a high  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron — 
simply  in  being  intersected  by  cleavage  planes.  Both  the  slates  and  the  greywackes 
as  a m^le,  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  being  in  places  “ iron-masked”  to  such  a 
^ gree  that  they  might  almost  be  taken  for  weathered  clay-band  ironstones, 
^^ecasionally , where  the  greywackes  are  fresh  and  contain  little  iron,  they  somewhat 
Corelli  e blue  limestone,  while  their  joint- surfaces  are  often  coated  with  calc-spar.  A 
fel^^  of  small  quartz-pebbles,  enclosed  in  a matrix  of  fine  sandstone  (mainly  of 

spa  ne  materials),  coloured  dark  red  with  peroxide  of  iron,  is  met  with  in  two  places 
e Ween  Charters  Towers  and  the  Burdekin.  In  these  stratified  rocks  no  fossils  have 
as  yet  been  detected. 

Again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Reid,  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  rest  unconform- 
f greywackes,  &c.,  which  are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  stratified  rocks  west 

arters  Towers,  and  have  interstratified  with  them  some  thick  beds  of  brecciated 
volcanic  ash. 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p 384. 
+ Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1879  p.  15. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont  a scries  of  gold  and  copper -hearing  schists, 
slates,  quartzites,  &c.,is  apparently  orerlaid  unconformahly  by  a bed  of  limestone  of 
Devonian  age.  * 

111  many  other  localities,  stratified  roclcs,  belonging  to  formations  newer  than  the 
Devonian,  rest  unconformahly  on  upturned  strata  which  arc  more  or  less  metamorphosed, 
but,  beyond  tlie  superposition  of  the  newer  formations  referred  to,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  age  of  the  upturned  rocks  in  the  absence  of  palaeontological  evidence. 

The  whole  of  the  strata  classed  as  “ undetermined,”  consisting  originally  of  lime- 
stones, conglomerates,  sihecous  and  felspathie  sandstones,  clay  shales  and  mudstones, 
are  generally  thrown  into  sharp  folds,  and  are  often  locally  metamorphosed  into  marbles, 
quartzites,  greywackes,  mica-  and  talc-schists,  lydian  stone,  &e. ; or,  still  further,  to 
the  utter  obliteration  of  their  originally  stratified  character,  into  serpentines,  diorites, 
hornblende-  and  tourmaline-gneisses,  porphyries,  granites,  &c. 

In  succeeding  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that  Daintree  and  other  geologists  ascribed 
large  areas  of  these  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  their  lithological  resemblance  to  the  strata  of  these  formations  as  developed 
in  Victoria  and  Ivew  South  Wales.  In  regions  so  far  distant  I cannot  attach  any 
importance  whatever  to  evidence  of  this  nature. 

It  is  impossible  to  hazard  even  a guess  as  to  the  total  thickness  of  the  meta- 
morphosed strata  on  which  “ no  name  ” has  been  inscribed.  Mr.  Bands  estimatest  the 
thickness  of  the  metamorphic  schists  and  quartzites  of  the  Cape  Gold  Pield  alone  at 
from  five  and  a-half  to  six  miles. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  rocks  now  mapped  as  “ of  undetermined  age  ” will 
be  relegated  to  their  proper  horizons  by  future  observers,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  greater  portion  will  be  distributed  between  the  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Devonian. 
Possibly  representatives  of  some  of  the  older  Paleozoic  formations  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  absent  from  Queensland,  may  yet  be  detected  among  the  more  or  less  meta- 
morphosed strata.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  limited  areas  of  metamorphic  rocks  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  Colony  are  a prolongation  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
South  Australia  and  the  north-western  portion  of  Hew  South  Wales.J 

We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  recognise  in  Queensland  by  direct  evidence  any 
equivalents  for  the  Cambrian  of  Torke’s  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  nor  for  the 
Graptolite-schists  of  Victoria,  nor  for  the  Dpper  Silurian  limestones  of  Tass  and 
Downing,  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Lancefield,  &c.,  and  the  Upper  Tarra  Basin  in 
Victoria. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  give  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Queensland.  Such  descriptions  wdll  be  found  in 
overw'helming  detail  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  Stutchbury,  Aplin,  Daintree, 
Gregory,  and  the  officers  of  the  present  Geological  Survey. 

MINES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  METAMOEPHIC  EOCZS  OE 
UNDETEEMINED  AGE. 

CLONCUEEY  GOLD  AND  COrPEE  FIELDS  AND  McKINLAY  GOLD  FIELD. 

The  greater  part  of  this  extensive  area  is  covered  by  highly  inclined  slates, 
quartzites,  and  greywackes,  with  occasionally  a bed  of  limestone.  These  have  so  far 
])roved  unfossiliferous,  and  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  their  age.  These  rocks  form, 

* Report  on  the  Gnology  and  Mineral  Deiiosita  of  the  Country  in  the  Vicinity  of  Clermont.  W.  H. 
Rands.  Rrisbane  : by  Authority : l8S(j.  ISce  also  Chaxiter  VIII. 

f Reyiort  on  the  Caiio  River  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891. 

X Is  it  possible  that  some  these  beds  of  undetermined  age  may  also  represent  the  Azoic  rocks  of 
South  Australia,  below  the  Cambrian?— R.i/.  junr. 
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as  it  were,  a peninsula  extending  soiitli-eastward  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Colony,  and  projecting  into  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Kolling  Downs  Formation. 
In  the  neighhourhood  of  the  Mount  Douglas  gold-miues  the  country  is  studded  with 
rugged  knohs  of  granular  quartzite,  which  may  represent  the  discharge  pipes  of  thermal 
springs.  The  held  is  intersected  with  enormous  siliceous  veins  like  those  of  the 
Hodgkinson  Gold  Field.  A few  small  isolated  tah'olands  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 
attest  the  former  extension  of  that  formation. 

The  gold-mines  have  been  worked  in  a desultory  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  for 
which  the  position  of  the  field  is  no  doubt  in  large  measure  to  blame.  The  Gilded  E.ose, 
on  Fisher’s  Creek,  in  a country-rock  of  flaggy  talcoso  sandstones  and  shales,  has  been 
®ost  persistently  worked.  The  reef  is  bighly  charged  with  pyrites.  The  carbonates  of 
copper  in  the  Homeward  Bound  and  Flying  Dutchman  lodes  contain  a good  deal  of 
gold.  In  the  Uncle  Tom,  on  Bumpkin  Gully,  the  gold  is  associated  with  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  In  the  Mary  Douglas,  at  the  Top  Camp, 
rich  deposits  of  gold,  associated  with  native  bismuth,  have  been  obtained  from  quartz 
coated  with  botryoidal  and  stalagmitic  masses  of  glossy-black  limonite.  Within  the  last 
cw  Weeks,  much  excitement  has  been  created  by  the  discovery  of  tho  Last  Call  Mine, 
near  the  Soldier’s  Cap  fa  Desert  Sandstone  tableland),  to  which  the  Goldflold  AUarden 
^fers  as  follows,  in  a Eeport  to  tho  Minister  for  Minos,  published  in  the  Brisbane 
Courier  * ; 


“ On  two  occasions  I visited  the  mine  and  found  by  careful  testa  the  whole  body 
0 conglomerate  extremely  rich,  the  prospects  I took  giving  on  my  first  inspection  from 
_ oz.  to  12  oz.  from  the  heap  at  grass  and  in  the  lower  workings  in  bottom  of  shaft,  and 
in  the  faces  of  tho  drives  and  crosscuts  overhead,  and  at  foot  the  prospects  were  really 
endid.  Assay.?  made  from  stone  taken  from  a leader  ninniug  through  the  great  bulk 
c the  deposit  gave  startling  results — ^far  too  good  to  anticipate  anything  equal  in  the 
average  of  any  mine  yet  found.  The  main  body  of  this  singular  deposit  is  a granular 
< roonate  of  lime  with  a considerable  proportion  of  micaceous  sandstone  and  some  oxide 
c iron  (miners’  black  sand).  The  largest  of  the  gold  consists  of  line  hair-like  threads, 
^t  exceeding  half-an-inch  in  length,  diminishing  in  size  to  the  smallest  speck  of  dust. 

quantity  of  specular  and  red  hematite  iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  caiTying  a large 
percentage  of  gold  similar  in  quality  to  that  in  the  limestone,  but  the  thread  filaments 
lire  absent.  The  area  of  the  lease  is  6 acres,  and  although  considerable  preliminary 
Work  has  been  necessary,  such  as  sinking  wells,  timbering,  road-making,  &e.,  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  mine.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  38  feet,  and  drives  put 
in  north  and  west,  and  about  100  tons  of  crushing  stuff  paddocked.  With  a view  to 
est  the  capabilities  of  their  property,  tho  owners  purpose  sending  a few  tons  to  the 
™ae  line  at  Soldier’s  Cap,  and  probably  2 tons  will  shortly  he  in  transit  to  Charters 
owers  for  treatment.  Two  iiidcpendont  tests  from  hulk  made  in  Sydney  gave  over 
oz.  of  gold  and  ncarljr  8 oz.  of  silver,  and  one  in  Charters  Towers,  in  which  no  gold 
Was  visible,  gave  69  oz.  gold  and  nearly  12  oZ.  silver.  From  the  leader  before  mentioned 
• weight  of  stone  when  reduced  yielded  1 oz.  of  excessively  fine  gold.  The  various 
oases  adjoining  No.  15  have  struck  nothing  as  yet;  but  at  greater  depth  I consider 
d'ffl^  sontb,  and  No.  18,  on  the  west,  the  best  properties,  although  it  is 

1 cult  to  predict  whore  tho  nm  in, ay  extend,  as  the  whole  of  Martin’s  Creok  formation 
presents  something  unique  in  mining,  and  is  certainly  puzzling  to  the  devotees  of  old 
Biining  legends.”  ^ ^ 

The  gullies  and  fiats  radiating  from  the  Mary  Douglas  Hill  have  yielded  rich 
uvial  gold,  all  heavy  and  luiggetty,  and  frequently  so  coated  with  iron  oxides  that  the 


* 3rd  .Time,  1891. 
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miners  knew  it  as  “ black  gold.”  One  nugget  weighed  28  lb.  Alluvial  gold,  with 
native  bismuth,  is  extensively  distributed  in  the  Pumpkin  Grully  region,  and  would  nay 
well  to  work  by  hydraulic  power,  if  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  it. 

The  total  amount  of  alluvial  gold  reported  since  1877  is  4,751  oz.,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  returns  are  very  incomplete.  The  total  amount  of  reef  gold  from  1877 
to  1890  is  5,283  oz.,  but,  as  the  amount  of  stone  crushed  is  not  in  all  cases  given,  the 
yield  per  ton  cannot  now  be  estimated. 

The  McKinlay  Gold  Field  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a promising  one,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  steadily  worked.  Several  reefs  have  given  good  returns  for  a time, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  alluvial  gold  has  been  won,  but  no  record  appears  to  have 
been  kept.  The  country-rock  is  said  by  Daiutreo  to  bo  of  metamorphic  rocks  (gneiss 
and  mica-  and  talc-schists).  “ The  associated  minerals  are  gold  and  copper,  the  presence 
of  ‘ dykes  ’ of  intrusive  material  seeming  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  mineralisation.”* 


Yielb  of  CLONCtmny  Gold  Field. 


Year. 

Stone  Crushed. 

Yield  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Oz.  Gold. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

1877  

1,190 

1,205 

alluvial  ? 295 

1,500 

1878  

1,014 

1,316 

1,316 

1879  

209 

293 

293 

1880  

406 

490 

490 

1881  

no  returns 

1882  

4.io 

453 

453 

1883  

no  returns 

say  500 

say  500 

1,000 

1884.  

no  returns 

no  returns 

1885  

no  returns 

50 

alluvial  ? 400 

450 

1886  

80 

85 

566 

651 

1887  

1,262 

1,262 

1888  

402 

402 

1889  

1,600 

836 

410 

1,246 

1890  

318 

55 

736 

791 

Total  ... 

... 

9,854 

The  Cloncurry  Field  contains  some  very  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Great  Australian  and  the  Argylla.  The  copper  is  in  the  form  of 
carbonates  and  red  oxides.  The  latter  ore,  of  which  there  are  enormous  deposits,  is 
frequently  richer  than  chemically  pure  red  oxide,  being  mixed  up  with  native  copper. 
The  Great  Anstralian  is  the  only  mine  which  has  yet  been  worked  to  any  extent,  and 
has  produced,  in  1885-7,  3,250  tons  of  ore,  valued  <at  £33,520. 


Yield  of  Cloncuebv 

Copper  Field. 

1885  ...  1,340  tons  raised 

Value,  £18,920 

1886  ...  900  „ 

7,000 

1887  ...  1,010  „ 

7.600 

Totals  ...  3,250  tons 

£33,520 

Argentiferous  lead  lodes  occur  on  the  field,  chiefly  in  the  Dugald  Valley.  One 
of  these,  still  unworked,  is  over  a mile  in  length. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  country  are  mountains  of  pure  specular  and 
magnetic  iron  ore.  One  of  these — Mount  Leviathan — is  about  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  a quarter  of  a mile  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It  is  singular  to  reflect  that  these 
deposits,  which,  if  they  w'ere  located  in  England,  would  be  colossal  fortunes  for  their 
owners,  are  at  present  absolutely  valueless  owing  to  their  geographical  position. 

* General  Report  upon  the  Northern  District.  Brisbane ; by  Authority : 1870. 
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CHARTERS  TOWERS  AND  CATE  GOLD  EIELDS. 

These  goldfields,  although  both  geographically  and  geologically  distinct,  arc 
generally  grouped  together.  They  have  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  been  in 
le  charge  of  the  same  Warden,  and  the  returns  from  each  have  not  always  been  kept 
separate.  The  Capo,  although  at  one  time  a rich  alluvial  field,  has  of  late  years 
iminishod  in  relative  importance,  so  that  at  the  present  day  its  output  does  not 
seriously  afEect  the  total  yield  of  the  two  fields. 

In  Dain tree’s  Eeport  on  the  Cape  Eiver  Diggings,  &c.,*  it  is  said  that  payable 
go  a deposits  were  “confined  to  the  south-eastern  outcrops  of  a vast  thickness  of  schistose 
rocks  developed  on  the  ‘Cape’;  the  north-western  extension  of  the  same  having  failed  to 
yie  d the  precious  metal  in  remunerative  quantities  to  the  prospector.”  The  metamor- 
divided  by  him  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  is  composed 
o ard  quartzites  and  silicified  mica  slates.  The  Middle  consists  of  soft  thin-bedded 
fflica  slates,  with  occasional  bands  of  silicified  mica  and  hornblende  schists.  In  the  Lower 
u division,  laminated  granite,  and  mica-  aud  hornblende-slates  are  interstratified ; and  it 
IS  in  this  portion  of  the  series  that  transmutation  of  the  schistose  rocks  is  most  marked, 
ec  , near  the  junction  of  the  schistose  and  granite  rocks,  so  great  has  been  tbe 
eration  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  schists  end  and  the  granite  commences, 
n , . fossils  have  yet  been,  or  are  likely  to  bo,  met  with  in  these  beds  on  account 
metamorphic  character  throughout.  The  only  assertion  to  be  made  in  regard 
leir  age  is,  that  rocks  of  a similar  character  further  north  are  unconformably 
over  aid  by  others  containing  abundance  of  Upper  Silurian  fossils.”! 
d map  attached  to  the  Eeport  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  provisionally 

^(Usse  as  “ Lower  Silurian.”  The  Eeport  further  mentions  that  where  elvan  or 
dykes  traverse  the  metamorphic  rocks  the  richest  gold  deposits  were  always 
Rd  • In  some  cases  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  “ the  rich  quartz  veins  were  a 
con  inuation  to  the  surface  of  the  elvan  veins  themselves.” 

- Hands,  in  a recent  Eeport, J to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a description 

0 various  reefs  and  leads,  refers  to  these  schists  as  follows  : — 

Cape  Eiver  G-old  Field  comjirises  a scries  of  schists  and  quartzites  of  vast 
c ness,  extending  for  a distance  of  over  50  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  of  about  10 
width.  Ihe  schists  ‘ strike’  about  W.N.W.  aud  E.S.E.,  and  have  an  average 
the  ° 30  to  35°  to  the  S.S.W.  As  there  is  no  sign  of  folding  or  repetition  of 

5-  t^°r  dip  continuing  throughout,  this  would  give  a thickness  of  between 

®dcs  of  these  rocks ; nor  is  this  even  their  entire  original  thickness,  for  to  the 
uorth-north-cast  their  place  has  been  taken 
lero  traces  of  the  original  schists. 


by  intrusive  granite,  leaving  only  here  and 


‘ stril  ’ schists  in  reality  extend  to  a much  greater  distance  in  the  direction  of  their 
arc  t covered  with  basalt.  For  instance,  just  north  of  Lolworth  there 

The  ‘ inliers  ’ of  schist,  aud  the  same  rock  crops  out  at  Cargoon  Station, 

senar^r^^  Woolgar  Gold  Field  are  probably  a continuation  of  the  same  series, 

qJ  ir y layer  of  basalt,  aud  they  are  probably  continuous  with  the  schists 

far  i ^tl  ' Hiver,  separated  only  by  beds  of  overlying  ‘Desert  Sandstone.’  How 
opposite  direction— to  the  east-south-east— they  extend  it  is  impossible  to  say, 

as  the  country  is  all  a large  alluvial  flat. 


* Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1868. 

overlaid  Broken  River,  where  rocks  of  a siinihir  character  are 

Bevoniaij  onna  i y by  a limestone  charged  with  fossils.  The  fossils,  however,  turned  out  to  be 

+ On  the  Cape  River  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1801. 
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“ The  lower  portion  of  this  series  of  schists— that  which  extends  along  the  north- 
north-eastern  part  of  the  field,  and  includes  Mount  Davenport  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cape— consists  of  mica  and  hornblende  schists  into  which  granite  has  intruded 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  granite  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
original  schists.  There  is  also  an  interbedded  and  somewhat  laminated  granite  in  this 
portion  of  the  field,  which  may  be  duo  to  extreme  alteration  of  the  schists. 

“ Above  this  is  a great  thickness  of  mica  schists  with  thin  beds  of  hornblende 
schists ; these  rocks  are  softer,  and  have  been  worn  away  to  a great  extent  by  denuda- 
tion, leaving  large  alluvial  flats,  with  here  and  there  small  rounded  hills  of  somewhat 
harder  schist,  which  stand  out  prominently. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  series — that  extending  along  the  south-south- 
western  jiortiou  of  the  field  consists  chiefly  of  quartzite  with  hardened  schists,  which, 
on  account  of  their  hardness,  have  resisted  denudation,  and  have  determined  the  rough 
and  hilly  nature  of  this  part  of  the  field.  The  long  spui’,  running  in  an  east-south- 
easterly direction  from  the  main  dividing  range  at  Mount  Miller  to  Mount  Eemarkable, 
a distance  of  about  30  miles,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  quartzite. 

“ Mr.  Daintree,  on  lithological  grounds,  divided  these  beds  into  three  divisions— 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  fossil  contents — and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  rocks  so  much  metamorphosed — and  as  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  strata  appears  to  have  been  continuous  throughout,  I do  not  think  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  keeping  up  these  divisions. 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  the  schists,  I can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they 
are  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  district,  as  the  granite  to  the  north-north-east  does  not  form 
the  base  or  bed  on  which  they  were  originally  deposited,  as  intimated  by  Daintree,  but 
has  since  intruded  into  the  schists.” 

Free  gold  is  found  in  the  alluvia  of  the  present  watercourses,  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  rich  quartz  reefs.  But  an  older  fragmentary  drift,  which  Mr.  Daintree  calls 
Pliocene,  yields  gold  of  a rounded  waterworn  character,  independent  of  any  local  source 
of  supply.  Several  well-defined  leads  are  mentioned,  which,  “down  the  Cape  so  far 
as  the  Low^er  Diggings,”  and  down  Eunning  Creek  as  far  as  the  junction  of  Golden 
Gully,  may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  old  river  channels ; beyond  these 
points,  to  the  south  and  east,  it  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  accumu- 
lated sediment  from  a vast  lake  or  sea.  It  has  been  found  in  working  that  where  this 
supjjosed  old  watercourse  is  narrowest  the  gold  is  most  concentrated;  but  when  it 
becomes  broader  and  the  drift  deeper,  the  gold  is  found  to  be  too  scattered  to  pay  for 
the  additional  cost  of  mining. 

Of  these  Lower  Cape  Diggings,  Mr.  Bands  {he.  cif.  p.  6)  gives  tho  following 
further  particulars : — 

“ Tho  Lower  Cape,  or  Capoville  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  situated  on  the  Capo 
Elver,  about  3 miles  above  Hawthorn  Vale  Station.  Nearly  all  the  workings  at  the 
Lower  Cape  are  on  what  is  known  as  tho  ‘ Deep  Lead.’  This  W'as  worked  first  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  attracted  a population  of  over  3,000 ; now  the  population  is  not 
over  30,  including  the  Chinamen. 

“ The  lead  has  been  worked  in  a southerly  direction  from  the  river  for  21-  miles. 
The  lead  is  both  narrow  and  shallow ; near  the  river  it  becomes  deeper,  and  widens  out 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  surface  the  drift  consists  of  a decomposed  schistose 
material  with  pebbles  of  quartzite,  granite,  and  quartz  throughout  it.  The  waqii,  in 
which  the  gold  occurred,  consists  of  large  rounded  pebbles  of  a glassy-looking  white 
quartz,  cemented  loosely  together  by  a schistose  debris.  Tho  wash,  as  a rule,  w^s  from 
1 foot  to  18  iuche.3,  and  in  places  as  much  as  2 feet,  iu  thickness.  The  gold  was 
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coarse,  and  very  much  waterworu  and  rounded,  of  a very  different  character  to  the  more 
ess  angular  particles  obtained  from  the  gullies.  The  washdirt  went  from  1 oz. 
0 as  ligh  as  25  oz.  of  gold  to  the  load,  averaging  nearlv  3 oz.  to  the  load. 

^ ihe  most  northerly  point  at  which  this  load  has  been  worked  is  about  300 
of  ^'tb  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  the  townshij^.  The  depth 

bei  ( ^ became  shallower  opposite  the  township, 

sUde^  deeji.  Just  north  of  Gahn’s  Tflat  the  surface  is  being  worked  by  a 

^ ing  company.  The  water  for  sluicing  is  pumped  up  from  the  river  flat  into  tanks 
^ a small  engine.  The  q^uantity  of  water  was  quite  insuflicient  for  sluicing  on  a largo 
fe\  to  make  it  pay.  The  returns  have  been  very  poor,  with  the  exception  of  a 

small  nuggets  which  were  met  wilh.  The  drift  spreads  out  over  Gahn’s 
^ a an  then  crosses  a low  ridge  known  as  Eed  Hill.  The  depth  here  was  only  about 
whole  of  it  was  worked,  yielding  about  3 oz.  of  gold  to  the  load.  The 
it  1 ^ coloured  red  with  oxide  of  iron.  Towards  the  south  of  Eed  Hill 

Hih  ‘ieeper,  and  is  about  15  feet  deep.  Immediately  south  of  Eed  Hill  is  White 
grad  drift  changes  quite  suddenly  to  a white  colour.  Erom  this  point  it 

100  f ^ llrieker,  until  at  a distance  of  miles  the  shafts  are  from  90  to 
depth,  and  tlie  lead  has  s^iread  out  from  a couple  of  hundred  yards  to 
to  tl'  *'1'^  ° gold  Jiero  being  more  disseminated,  going  only  about  i-oz. 

eaus'^1  4*1*'^'  ' greater  depth  to  which  the  shafts  had  to  be  sunk  to  bottom 

fb:  abandoned.  Very  little  pros])ectiug  has  been  done 

point  to  ascertain  whether 

concentrated. 

dow  la,te  jirospccting  party  which  was  receiving  Glovcrnmcnt  aid  simply  put 

thoro  close  proximity  to  the  old  workings  at  both  ends  of  the  lead.  To 

g^„j.  ^ series  of  holes,  connected  with  drives,  should  be  put  right 

^ m rift  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  last  working  places. 

hub  ^ Murray  Creek,  3|  miles  south  of  the  township, 

cut  without  any  results. 

iiiff  o "f*"  seasons,  when  there  is  plenty  of  wmter  about,  men  make  a living  fossick- 

of  1 ° old  workings.  It  might  pay  to  sluice  the  whole  ground  over  if  the  difficulty 
or  obtaining  water  could  be  overcome. 

I^urgc  quartz  reefs  occur  in  the  schists  on  both  sides  of  the  lead, 
posed  of  a hard,  glassy,  barren-looking  quartz. 

Sand  P uorthorn  side  of  the  river,  between  a point  opposite  Charters  Creek  and 

simiH  uiown  as  Milkman’s  Point,  very  rich  gold  has  been  obtained  in  a drift 

drift*  ^^0  exception  that  granite  boulders  are  more  numerous.  The 


outh  of 

a chauiicl  exists  in  which  the  gold  would  ho  more 


The3- 


are 


een  Eocky 
deal  of  surfacing 


gyp  between  40  and  50  feet  deep.  A large  portion  of  this  ground  is 

sinl  ""  account  of  tlio  groat  amount  of  water  inetwiib.  Ectw 

‘ andy  Creek  the  wasli  went  G oz.  of  gold  to  tbo  load 
nas  been  done  here  too. 

man’s  C ^ was  worked  on  tlie  south  side  of  Sandy  Creek,  opposite  China- 

“^A  ^ ^ miles  up  above  its  junction,  with  the  river, 

consid  bi*  the  age  of  these  drifts  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  they  are 
prob  iT^  than  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  present  watercourses.  It  is  very 

soiitl^  f R Pf  is  impossible  without  a detail  survey  to  define  its  extent 

iin,  Creok,  but  much  of  the  country  coloured  Pliocene  Tertiary  on  Uaintree’s 

map  IS  recent  alluvium.  ' 

of  tl  PPi'^mmau  s Gully  was  exceedingly  rich  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  bed 
® gu  y is  \ery  narrow,  and  the  gold  was  therefore  concentrated  iii  a small  space. 
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The  gold  was  coarse  and  nuggetty.  A large  flat  nugget  of  90  oz.  was  found  by  the 
Chinamen,  as  well  as  several  others  ranging  in  weight  from  2 to  20  oz.  The  gully  was 
discovered  hy  Chinamen,  and  has  been  worked  over  three  successive  times  by  them. 
The  gold  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  got  in  a drift  near  the  heail  of  the  gully,  and  may 
have  come  from  there.  At  the  time  of  mj^  visit  two  miners  were  sluicing  the  surface  on 
the  west  side  of  the  gully.  The  water  was  conducted  through  a water-race  3 miles 
in  length,  from  a creek  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range. 

“ Payable  gold  has  been  got  in  most  of  the  gullies  around  Mount  Elvan.  Three 
leads  have  been  worked  at  the  Upper  Cape. 

“ The  Canton  Lead  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Gorge  Creek.  It  runs 
ill  a direction  W.  35°' S.  from  a small  gully  called  Little  Bargoo  Gully.  The  gold 
got  in  this  gully  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  load.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
gully  the  same  hypcrsthcne-rock  dyke  crops  out  that  is  met  with  on  Uaunton’s  Hill. 
Payable  gold  was  taken  from  surface  workings  at  the  head  of  the  lead  The  breadth 
of  the  lead  near  its  head  is  about  30  feet,  and  its  depth  about  15  feet.  The  country  on 
both  sides  of  it  is  schist.  Further  down,  where  it  junctions  with  a branch  lead  from 
Surface  Hill,  it  is  100  feet  in  breadth. 

“ The  drift  consists  of  flat  pebbles  of  schist,  and  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders 
of  granite.  It  has  a horizontal  stratification.  The  wash  at  the  bottom  consists  of 
much  coarser  pebbles.  The  gold  was  chiefly  wire-shaped. 

“ It  has  been  worked  entirely  by  Chinamen  ; they  were  sluicing  it  away  in  a face 
of  about  25  feet  in  depth  at  the  time  I was  there.  The  branch  lead,  heading  from 
Surface  Hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gorge  Creek,  was  being  sluiced  by  Daunton  and 
party  in  Dauutoji’s  Gully.  It  is  only  in  rainy  seasons  such  as  that  of  last  year  that 
w'ater  can  be  procured  for  sluicing  purposes. 

“The  Pot-hole  Lead  is  situated  a little  over  a mile  below  the  Upper  Cape,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  lead  there  is  an  intrusive 
felspar  porphyry  of  a reddish  chocolate  colour,  which,  in  thin  sections  under  the  micro- 
scope, shows  an  undistinguishable  groundmass  having  a flowing  structure,  full  of  ferrite 
and  magnetite,  and  containing  porphyritic  crystals  of  oligoclase  felspar.  This  rock 
extends  for  over  half-a-mile  down  the  I’ivcr. 

“ Close  to  the  river  the  drift  is  only  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  wash  contains 
large  boulders  of  granite,  some  of  them  over  2 feet  in  diameter.  Pebbles  of  red  oxide  of 
iron  occur  in  the  drift,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a good  indication  of  tlio  presence  of  gold. 
Two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  river  the  average  depth  of  the  shafts  is  30  feet.  A few 
pebbles  of  olivine  basalt  occur  hero,  and  also  small  pieces  of  rounded  olivine,  called 
‘ green  painters’  by  tlie  miners,  which  arc  said  to  bo  a certain  indication  of  gold  in  the 
wash.  The  presence  of  the  basalt  points  to  the  fact  that  the  drift  must  be  of  a great 
age,  as  no  basalt  occurs  in  the  district  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  dyke  before 
mentioned,  and  that  on  Mount  Hlaelc,  about  6 miles  up  the  river  from  here.  The  basalt 
pebbles  are  probably  the  detritus  of  the  basaltic  outflow  of  which  the  small  patch  on 
Mount  Black  is  noAjr  the  only  remnant.  The  other  materials  of  the  drift  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Canton  Lead. 

“ The  Bluff  Lead  was  being  worked  by  Chinamen  about  a quarter  of  a mile  north 
of  the  above.  It  is  of  the  same  chai’acter  as  the  drift  deposits.’’ 

In  1867  the  Warden  estimated  the  population  of  the  Cape  at  900  Europeans  and 
100  Chinese,  but  gave  no  estimate  of  the  gold  produced.  Before  (he  l)e])artment  of 
Mines  began  (in  1877)  to  publish  Annual  lieports,  the  population  and  production  had 
greatly  declined.  In  1878  the  population  was  estimated  at  50  Europeans  and  45 
Chinese,  and  the  production  of  gold  at  3,000  oz. ; in  1879  the  estimated  yield  was 
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2,4iOO  oz. ; in,  1880,*  reef  gold  442  oz.,  alluvial  615  oz. ; in  1881,*  estimated  total 

3.000  oz. ; in  1882,*  estimated  total  3,000  oz. ; in  1883,*  reef  gold  200  oz.,  alluvial 

1.000  oz.;  in  1884,*  estimated  total  1,911  oz. ; in  1885,*  estimated  total  1,000  oz. ; in 
1886,*  estimated  total  500  oz. ; in  1887,*  roof  gold  937  oz.,  alluvial  121  oz. ; in  1888,* 
estimated  total  328  oz. ; in  1889,*  reef  gold  613  oz.,  alluvial  1,058  oz. ; and  in  1890, f 
estimated  total  2,020  oz. 

_ The  Charters  Towers  Field  stands  first  among  A.ustr.xlian  gold-producing  areas, 
will  he  seen  that  the  above  returns  from  the  Cape  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  aifect 
e totals  credited  to  Charters  Towers. 

TIio  richest  part  of  the  goldfield  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  a large  area  of 
t,ranitic  rock.  The  granite  varies  from  a type  in  which  orthoclase  felspar,  mica,  and 
huartz  are  the  essential  minerals,  and  hornblende  an  occasional  or  accidental  mineral,  to 
ypo  ni  which,  in  addition  to  the  constant  orthoclase  and  quartz,  honihlondo  is  the 
^sential  and  mica  the  occasional  mineral,  llefcrence  may  be  made  to  Mr.  A.  AF. 
iir  e s Micro-Petrographical  Notes.  {See  post.) 

West  of  the  granite  several  reefs  are  worked  in  less  highly  metamorphosed  rocks, 
u not  only  are  these  reefs  less  rich  in  gold,  but  the  gold  is  also  more  alloyed  with  silver. 
^ ese  locks  consist  of  quartzites,  greywackes  (of  mixed  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende 
mica),  shales,  and  slates.  The  slates  and  shales  are  highly  iinpreg- 
Da  e with  iron  peroxide.  The  stratified  rocks  strike  as  a rule  N.AV.  and  S.E.,  and 
ip  at  over  45°  to  N.E.  and  S.AV.  They  afford  no  direct  evidence  of  their  age,  but  are 
overe  unconformably  by  the  Middle  Devonian  Limestone  of  Burdekin  Downs. 

The  reefs  in  the  central  portion  of  the  field  have  no  uniform  trend,  but  they 
ave  invariably  an  underlie  to  the  north  side  of  their  outcrop,  and  generally  at  a 

comparatively  low  angle. 

Down  to  the  water-level  the  gold  was  “ free  ” in  a ganguo  of  granitic  debris  and 
^uar  z,  mixed  with  “ brownstone  ” or  decomposed  pyrites.  Below  that  level  the  gold 
hi  quartz  associated  with  a “ mundic  ” composed  of  pyrites,  galena,  and  zinc- 

6U  e,  which  has  not  proved  hard  to  treat. 

mi  . . '^*'0  gi’oatest  depth  at  which  gold  has  yet  been  worked  is  1,500  feet  (vortical), 
nis  IS  in  the  Mills  United  Mine. 


ve'  "^^out  sixteen  miles  south  of  Charters  Towers  gold  occurs  in  thready  hematite 
balTh  ^ ’’oticulate  through  a volcanic  “ Neck,”  named  Mount  Leyshon.  This  neck 
pierced  partly  through  greywackes  and  slates,  and  partly  through  a porphyry, 
fel^  is  composed  of  straw-coloured  silicated  felspar,  witli  crystals  of  orthoclase 

send,''^^  quartz,  the  latter  occurring,  however,  most  frequently  in  rounded  blebs.  It 

uecurs^t  fbrongh  tlic  greywackes  and  slates,  and  also  tlirough  the  granite  which 

fillecl'**  ° north.  The  Neck  is  the  once  deep-seated  pipe  or  core  of  a volcano, 
mat  fragmental  material  which  supplied  the  ashy  outbursts.  This 

foi  considerably  in  texture,  some  portions  being  merely  aggregations  of  fine 

fel^pathic  dust,  while  others 
porphyry^  cemented  to 


are  agglomerates  of 


coarse  angular  debris  of  broken 
matrix  of  dint  felted  with  iron  oxide. 


retbor  by  a sparse 
^ ■'=11  crystals  am'  

per  h^^^^  lu.aterial  is  exactly  such  a.s  could  bo  manufactured  from  the  waste  of  tlio 
that^^  of  felspar  in  some  cases  appear  to  have  been  developed  in  the  asli 

the 

Passintr  through 


ken  Crystals  and  rounded  blebs  of  quartz  are  scattered  tlu’ougbout  the  matrix;  in 
le  nii  ■ ■ - - 

.‘■y- 

that  Put  for  the  granular  and  elastic  appearance  of  the  matrix,  the  resemblance  to 
^c.iaceut  porphyry  rocks  would  he  comjrleto.  'fhe  rock  has  for  some  lime  paid  for 


linn  n -r  " stamps  as  a whole,  picking  the  auriferous  veins  being  an 

— Pussi  ility.  Now  and  then  larger  masses  of  auriferous  stone  are  met  with.  In  the 


Rands,  loc,  cit.,  p.  18. 


t Warden’s  Report  for  1890. 
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lower  levels  auriferous  iron  and  copper  pyrites  begin  to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  possible 
that  deposits  concentrated  in  reefs  will  be  discovered.  The  Neck  is  of  considerable 
extent,  covering  nearly  200  acres,  and  is  auriferous  from  its  northern  cud  to  its  south- 
western extremity  (Wallaby  Point).  It  is  singular  that  in  the  adjacent  twin  neck, 
Mount  Mawe,  the  existence  of  payable  gold- has  not  yet  been  proved. 

The  total  yield  of  Charters  Towers  and  the  Cape  up  to  31st  December,  1890,  is 
estimated  at  2,078,531  oz.  How  much  of  this  came  from  the  Cape  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say.  During  lato  years  the  amount  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  but  it  is 
probable  that  for  the  six  or  seven  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  Charters  Towers  (in 
1872)  it  was  of  considerable  importance. 


Avekaoe  Yield  peii  Ton  oi?  Stone  Ckushed  at  Chabtehs  Towees. 


1S77 

Oz. 

1 

dwt. 

16 

sr. 

22 

1884 

Oz. 

2 

clwt. 

0 

Kr. 

10 

1878 

1 

10 

1 

1885 

1 

18 

9 

1879 

1 

10 

13 

1886 

1 

17 

4 

1880 

1 

14 

22 

1887 

1 

16 

6 

1881 

1 

10 

12 

1888 

1 

8 

18 

1882 

1 

14 

19 

1889 

1 

10 

9 

1883 

1 

10 

17 

1890 

1 

5 

13 

Yield  op  CnAEiEES  Towees  and  Cape  Gold  Fields. 


REEF  COLD. 

Tear. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Tons  of  Q.uartz 

Oz.  of  Cold 

Total  Cold. 

Eemarks. 

Crushed. 

therefrom. 

To  end  of — 

Oz. 

Oz. 

1875 

... 

442,976  I 

‘ Deduced  from  figures  in  Report 

1876 

39,463 

67,616 

of  Department  of  Mines  for 

1877 

21,929  3 

36,030 

66,479 

88,408 

72,189 

1872,  p.  10. 

1878 

18,849  “ 

35,510 

53,340 

1879 

17,461  “ 

41,584 

63,508  = 

81,029 

® “ Tailings  and  alluvial.” 

1880 

1881 

16,70i  2 

♦ 

39,285 

45,378 

68,594  » 
82,324  ' 

85,298 

82,324 

^ Does  not  include  gold  from 
pyrites. 

1882 

100  » 

45,062 

79,495  ’ 

79,595 

1883 

1,000  “ 

44,002 

68,559 

09,559 

* Not  estimated. 

1884 

3,099  ® 

52,568 

106,230 

109,335 

1885 

1,000  “ 

70,104 

134,650 

135,650 

® Includes  gold  from  pyrites. 

1886 

4 

77,665 

144,379 

144,379 

1887 

317  e 

83,292 

151,060 

151,377 

“ Alluvial  only. 

1888 

1889 

4 

1,900  e 

81,698 

108,828 

117,432 

165,352 

137,522 

167,252 

’ Includes  gold  from  tailings. 

1890 

8,786  ’ 

121,406 

155,230 

164,022 

® “ Tailings,  alluvial,  &c.” 

Total 



2,078,531 

= “ Talliugs,  &c.” 

GILBERT  ANn  WOOLGAH  V.OIA)  FIELDS. 

These  fields,  although  coterminous  with  the  Etheridge,  differ  from  it  essentially 
in  their  geological  characteristics.  The  divide  between  Caledonia  Creek  (one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Delaney  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Etheridge)  and  the  Eobertson  Biver  (a 
tributary  of  the  Gilbert)  is  dotted  over  with  little  fragmentary  tablelands  of  Desert  Sand- 
stone. The  latter  formation,  as  mapped  by  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Daintree,  occupies 
considerable  areas  in  the  Newcastle  and  Gregory  Eanges,  and  between  Agate  Creek  and 
the  Percy  Eiver.  The  conglomerate  beds  of  the  formation  are  rich  in  agates,  topazes, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones,  including,  it  is  said,  rubies,  sapphij-es,  and  diamonds.* 
Another  belt  of  the  Desert  Kandstone  makes  its  appearance  at  the  heads  of  the  Woolgar, 


Mr.  Warden  Samwell  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines-  for  1873. 
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'Where  it  is  capped  by  basaltic  rochs,  probably  of  Tertiary  age.  Beneath  the  Desert  Sand- 
stone lie  the  metainorphie  auriferous  rocks  of  the  Gilbert  and  Etheridge  Gold  Eields.^ 

According  to  a geological  map  of  the  Gilbert,  published  by  Daiutree  in  18d9, 
the  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Robertson  with  the  Gilbert  is  composed  of  “ slates, 
shales,  &e.,”  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  skirting  west-north-west.  Eegarding  the  age  of 
the  rocks  in  question,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  beyond  their 
general  lithological  resemblance  to  Victorian  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  The  upper 
waters  of  the  Eobertson  and  heads  of  the  Gilbert  are  mapped  as  “ metamorphic-miea 
schists”  striking  west-south-west.  These  aud  the  “ slates,  shales,  &c.,  are  penetrated 
hy  numerous  dykes  of  “elvauite,  diorlte,  hornblende  rocks,  &c.,  and  it  is  noted  that 
where  these  elvanites  penetrate  slates,  payable  gold  is  usually  obtained. 

The  geological  characteristics  of  the  Woolgar  Gold  Field  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gilbert. 

The  output  of  the  Gilbert  is  impossible  to  estimate,  as  the  returns  have  been 
. *^pelessly  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Etheridge.  In  1877  the  IVarden  reported  that 
in  the  years  1869-1872  the  field  “ gave  employment  to  a large  number  of  European  and 
Chinese  miners,  but  from  a variety  of  reasons  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  for 
Upwards  of  three  years,  but  it  is  again  showing  signs  of  renewed  activity.” 

In  1878  there  was  a considerable  accession  to  the  population  engaged  in  alluvial 
working,  and  prejjarations  were  being  made  to  re-open  abandoned  reefs.  In  1879  the 
earnings  of  ,500  Chinese  were  estimated  at  a minimum  of  7,000  oz.  of  gold.  In  the 
sanae  year  the  Gilberbon  Gold-mining  Company  crushed  420  tons  of  stone  for  a yield 
of  142  oz.  15  dwt.  In  1880  the  alluvial  diggings  were  estimated  to  have  yielded 
6;260  oz.  In  the  Warden’s  reports  after  1880  no  separate  estimate  is  made.  In  188o 
^ e Warden  reported  that  the  Mount  Hogan  and  Twenty-mile  Eeefs  had  crushed 
aring  the  year  162  tons  for  365  oz.  of  gold. 

In  1887,  450  tons  of  stone  were  crushed  at  Mount  Hogan,  for  a yield  of  1,030  oz. 
^ gold,  and  the  population  of  Gilberton  had  dwindled  to  two  Europeans.  In  1888  the 
ount  Hogan  machine  crushed  1,112  tons  for  1,958  oz.  For  1889  I am  unable  to 
give  the  yield  of  Mount  Hogan,  but  the  Gilberton  machine  is  reported  by  the  Warden 
to  have  crushed  207  tons,  the  crushing  giving  over  1^  oz.  to  the  ton.  In  1890,  a 10-head 
attery  was  fully  em ployed  at  Mount  Hogan  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  1,159 
19  dwt.  3 gr.  of  gold  were  sold  to  the  Charters  Towers  banks.  At  Gilberton 
ittle  crushing  had  been  done  during  the  year,  but  the  Charters  Towers  AVarden  reports 
98  oz.  19  dwt.  18  gr.  of  Gilberton  gold  purchased  by  the  banks. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Woolgar,  the  returns  up  to  1882  are  to  some  extent  mixed  up 
with  those  of  the  Etheridge,  but,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated,  the  following  are  taken 
rom  the  Warden’s  books : — 


Yielo  or  WooLOAB  Gold  Yield. 


1880 
1881  ... 
1882* 

1883  .. 

1884  ... 

1885  .. 
1880. 
1887  . 


Tear. 

Tons  of  Stone 
Ci’Aished. 

Yield  of  Gold. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total  Gold. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

2,500 

2,500 

500 

500 

1,200 

2,400 

200 

i'ooo 

1 ,734 

1,970 

350 

2,320 

5,000 

3,940 

3,940 

2,819 

2,079 

350 

2,429 

694 

709 

709 

11,453 

11,104 

3,900 

15,004 

* Returns  included  in  those  of  the  Etheridge. 
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In  1888  the  Warden  reported  the  field  briefly  as  “ dormant,”  in  which  condition 
it  may  be  said  to  remain,  although  the  Charters  Towers  Warden  mentions  4G1  oz.  of 
Woolgar  gold  purchased  by  the  banks  in  1890. 

“ Galena  carrying  silver  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  [Gilbert]  fleld.  Near 
Gilberton  three  parties  of  men  are  opening  galena  lodes,  from  which  some  good  assays 
of  silver  have  been  obtained.  At  the  Percy  River  rich  bismuth  ore  is  found  in  gullies 
formerly  worked  for  alluvial  gold.  Three  men  worked  this  ground  for  some  time,  and 
stacked  a large  quantity  of  washdirt  containing  ore.  They  also  discovered  a reef  carrying 
the  ore  in  small  quantities.  The  absence  of  a market  for  the  ore  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ])riee  obtainable  in  England,  have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging 
the  miners,  and  work  has  now  been  discontinued.”*  The  ore  referred  to  is  the  car- 
bonate of  bismuth,  and  what  samples  I have  seen  of  it  are  almost  chemically  pure. 
“ The  principal  lodes  are  found  towards  Gilberton,  viz. — Galena,  large,  carrying  a good 
percentage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pure  galena;  bismuth,  and  bismuth  and  copper; 
copper;  silver,  with  lead  and  sulphur;  silver;  silver  and  antimony;  and  soon.  They 
are  of  various  colours,  and  some  of  the  lodes  are  of  groat  width,  and  traced  for  miles 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tin  is  also  met  with,  tin  and  copper  having  been 
worked  on  the  east  of  the  Einasleigh  Eiver.”t  “ Silver  in  galena  lodes,  with  a 
percentage  of  gold  and  indications  of  copper,  exists  on  the  Woolgar.”]: 

COEN  GOLD  FIELD. 

As  an  alluvial  field,  the  Coen  had  a short  existence  (from  February  to  July,  1876). 
The  country-rock  is  granite,  greywaeke,  mica-schist,  and  quartzite.  The  alluvial  gold 
was  poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  iu  quantity.  Several  reefs  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  diggings.  One  of  these,  the  Llankelly,  has  been  worked  profitably  for  a few 
years  back. 

NORMANBY  AND  MARENGO  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Normaxby. 

There  are  no  less  than  three  goldfields  iu  the  Colony  known  as  Ilormanby.  The 
one  here  referred  to  lies  about  forty  miles  south  of  Bowen,  on  the  heads  of  the  Dart 
and  Grant,  tributaries  of  the  Broken  River. 

The  goldfield  occupies  a portion  of  the  Clarke  Range.  That  range  consists 
almost  entirely  of  metamorphic  rocks.  That  these  have  undergone  metamorphism, 
followed  by  extensive  denudation,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Lower  Bowen  River  forma- 
tion, is  proved  by  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field.  In  some  places 
shales,  slates,  quartzites,  grcywackes,  lydian  stone,  and  mica  and  hornblende  schists  are 
met  wfith;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  tableland  was  originally  comjmsed  of 
stratified  rocks.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Normanby,  however,  the  occur- 
rence of  stratified  rocks  is  notably  rare,  and  the  country-rock  mostly  consists  of  a species 
of  porphyry,  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica  (sparsely),  and  crystals  of  schorl.  The  whole 
rock  is  mixed  up  with  minute  crystals  and  streaks  of  pyrites,  and  streaks  and  veins  of  ser- 
pentine. Occasional  sections  show  a passage  from  greywaeke  to  the  rock  just  described. 

In  1872-3,  the  Hibernia,  Grace  Darling,  Marquis,  AFelcome,  Star  of  Hope, 
Albion,  New  Zealand,  Venture,  and  other  reefs  were  at  work,  and  everything  went  well 
till  the  water  level  was  reached,  crushings  of  from  1 oz.  to  2^  oz.  being  the  usual 
return.  At  the  water  level,  however,  “mundic”  took  the  place  of  the  easily  reduced 
“ brownstone,”  and  as  at  the  time  the  treatment  of  complex  auriferous  ores  was  little 
understood,  the  claims  one  after  another  were  abandoned,  although  the  atone  assayed 

* Warden’s  Report  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  18SI. 
t Mr.  Warden  Samwell’s  Report  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1883. 
t Mr.  Warden  Samwell’s  Report  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1886. 
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sometimes  as  much  as  8^  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  field  suffered  for  many  years  from  an 
iiojugtly  acquired  bad  reputation  ; had  it  been  discovered  fifteen  years  later  it  would 
probably  have  entered  at  once  on  a course  of  unchecked  prosperity. 

In  1888  several  of  the  abandoned  reefs  again  set  to  work,  and  the  yield  is  set 
t own  as  205  oz.  In  1880,  109  oz.  are  credited  to  the  field.  Both  of  these  amounts 
probably  represent  alluvial  gold,  as  crushing  machinery  had  been  erected  but  not  started 
o work.  In  1890,  759  tons  of  stone  yielded  5139  oz.  of  gold,  189  oz.  of  alluvial  gold 
ringing  the  total  to  758  oz.  Recently  some  of  the  mines  are  reported  to  be  on  rich  stone. 

From  1877  to  1883  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mines  give  the 
0 owing  statistics  of  gold  from  “ Noriuanby,  Marengo,  and  Mount  Wyatt.”  The 
greater  part  must  have  come  from  Normanby,  and  was  probably  chiefly  alluvial  gold  : — 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


220 

635 

712 

406 

273 

308 

201 


Total 


2,755 


Marengo. 

. , small  field  lies  about  twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Bowen,  on  a low 

Th  dividing  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Bogie  from  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Don. 

0 ithological  description  of  this  limited  area  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  range 
e ween  the  Burdekin  and  the  coast — essentially  a white  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is 
intr^  supplemented  and  occasionally  replaced  by  hornblende,  frequent  bosses  of 
^ tusive  pale  pinkish  felspar-porphyry  (the  felspar  highly  acidic),  and  occasional  small 
^reas  o gneiss  and  mica-schist  and  of  little  metamorphosed,  or  at  least  still  recognisable, 
in^tlf  **^'^*^  S^sywackes.  The  description  of  the  field  ought  properly  to  have  been  placed 
^ Chapter,  but  is  more  conveniently  included  here,  on  account  of  its 

8 ographical  connection  with  the  iNormauby  Field. 

About  a dozen  reefs  were  worked  for  a short  time  from  1871,  but  proved  too 
oor  or  profitable  working  at  the  lime,  the  crushings  varying  from  3 dwt.  to  a little 

reefs  showed  a good  deal  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
0 gold  was  soon  found  to  be  mixed  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  With 
economical  working,  Alarengo  and  numerous  other  fields  similarly  situated  will  some 
y l^y  to  work.  One  or  two  of  the  reefs  are  good  enough  to  pay  now,  but  could  not 
A^^'  whole  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  put  the  field  in  going  order, 

m infancy  offers  an  exception  to  the  usual  laws  of  trade.  The  mines 

th'^*  common  the  expenses  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  without  which  they  are 

ind^V^  worthless.  Instead,  therefore,  of  there  being  a struggle  for  existence,  each 
ividual  miner  is  directly  interested  in  his  neighbour’s  prosperity. 


PEAK  DOWNS  GOLD  EIELD. 

The  reefs  in  this  goldfield  occur  in  an  area  of  crumpled  and  fissured  metamorphic 
Q slates,  &c.,  near  the  township  of  Clermont.  Daiutree,  in  his  “ Gieology  of 
Queensland”*  refers  these  rocks  to  the  “ Lower  Silurian  Series,  or  even  to  the'  still 
that^  system  of  Victoria,”  but  the  only  direct  evidence  of  their  age  is 

a a bed  of  limestone,  apparently  of  Devonian  age  (Burdekin  Beds),  appears  to  lie 
Jiconformably  on  them.  “ The  principal  reefing  country  lies  to  the  south  of  Clermont, 


Quart.  Journ.  Gsol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  301. 
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and  extends  from  2 to  3 miles  west  of  Copperfiold  to  Macdonald’s  Elat,  a distance  of 
about  7 miles.  The  reefs  have  a general  oast-and-west  trend.  In  none  of  them  can 
the  work  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  the  prospecting  stage.  I must  point  out  that 
the  de^^th  to  which  these  reefs  have  been  tried  exceeds  in  no  case  150  feet  or  160  feet, 
and  only  in  a few  cases  has  this  depth  been  reached.  The  returns  of  the  erushings, 
too,  that  have  been  kept  do  not  give  a fair  account  of  their  average  yield  of  gold,  for 
the  returns  of  the  earlier  and  best  erushings  have  been  lost.  I certainly  am  of  opinion 
that  some  of  them  will  be  found  payable  at  deeper  levels.”  {Hands.') 

“ Moat,  or  [ might  say  practically  all,  of  the  gold  sent  away  from  this  field  has 
been  the  yield  of  alluvial  workings.  Ever  since  the  year  1862,  when  the  first  rush  took 
place,  thousands  of  ounces  of  alluvial  gold  have  yearly  been  obtained.  The  returns  of 
the  gold  sent  away  in  earlier  years  have  not  been  preserved.  The  yield,  however,  was 
much  larger  than  of  late  years.  This  falliug-olf  lias  been  caused,  to  a great  extent,  by 
the  dearth  of  water.”  {Hands.) 

In  addition  to  diggings  in  the  recent  alluvia  of  the  gullies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Drummond  Eange,  gold  has  been  obtained  in  largo  quantities  from  drifts  covered  by  a 
flow  of  basalt.  The  Victoria  Load  has  been,  perhaps,  the  richest  deposit  of  gold  in  the 
district.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  workings  on  it  started,  the  washdirt  was 
only  15  or  20  feet  deep.  About  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  north,  where  it  ran 
under  the  ba,salt,  it  was  100  feet  deep.  Its  average  width  is  from  20  to  30  feet.  A 
30-oz.  nugget  was  obtained  from  near  the  bead  of  the  load.  The  washdirt  is  said  to 
have  averaged  1^  oz.  to  the  load  all  the  way  through,  and  24  loads  in  one  part  went  8 oz. 
per  load.  Daintree,  in  his  “ Geology  of  Queensland,”  says,  with  reference  to  the 
volcanic  outbursts : “ The  more  northern  volcanic  areas,  those  shown  on  the  map  north 
of  lat.  21°,  are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  upper  volcanic  scries  of  the  Victorian 
Geologist,  and  are  probably  of  Pliocene-Tertiary  age.  The  southern  areas,  viz..  Peak  and 
Darling  Downs,  &c.,  are  older,  agreeing  with  the  Lower  Volcaiiic  of  Victoria,  which  have 
been  ejected  through  fissures,  and  have  in  no  case  a very  extensive  flow  beyond  the  line  of 
fracture  through  which  they  have  issued.  These  may  be  referred  to  the  Miocene  epoch.” 

A still  older,  and  in  some  respects  a very  remarkable,  auriferous  drift  occurs  in 
the  Cement  Hill,  at  Hurley’s,  and  at  the  Four-mile.  Cement  Hill  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  “ Firstly,  from  15  to  30  feet  of  a conglomerate  composed  of  boulders  and 
pebbles  of  schist  and  small  quartz  pebbles,  the  whole  cemented  together  by  a clayey 
cement  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  schist  itself.  This  conglomerate  is  soft, 
but  very  tough  to  work  in.  The  bottom  4 or  5 feet  forms  the  washdirt  in  which  the 
gold  is  found.  Secondly,  underlying  the  conglomerate  is  a fine-grained  silt  or  shrle 
from  1 to  4 feet  in  thickness,  termed  by  the  miners  ‘dig,’  which  is  cut  away  to  facilitate 
the  bringing  down  of  the  w'ash  above.  Lastly,  another  drift  of  smaller  pebbles  and  not 
auriferous.  This  rests  on  the  auriferous  schists  of  the  district.  The  ‘dig’  contains 
Olossopteris,  the  characteristic  plant  of  the  Bowen  Fiver  and  IMeweastle  (N.S.W.) 
Beds,  and  therefore  the  deposit  appears  to  belong  to  Carbonifero-Permian  Series.  The 
auriferous  portion  of  the  upper  conglomerate  or  drift  is  said  to  contain,  as  an  average, 
about  5 or  6 dwt.  of  gold  per  ton.”* 

The  above  conclusion  was  quite  warrantable  while  the  presence  of  Glossopteris 
was  understood  to  be  an  infallible  test  of  the  Palmozoic  age  of  the  strata  in  which  it 
occurred.  Such  reasoning,  however,  has  now  entirety  lost  its  force  since  Mr.  Bands’ 
discovery  of  Glossopteris  in  the  Desert  Sandstone.t 

* W.  H.  Rands’  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Country  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Clermont.  Brisbane : by  Authority:  188G. 

t See  remarks  under  “The  Organic  Remains  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.” 
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Tlio  returns  from  the  Petek  Downs  Gold  Field  are  very  imperfect.  For  the  first 
ntteeii  years  of  the  history  of  the  field  I can  only  find  one  record  by  the  arden  (of 
■f'lfiOO  oz.,  escorted  in  1807).  It  cannot  possibly  bo  over  the  mark  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
in  the  record  as  I have  done  by  taking  4,000  oz.  as  the  average  annual  yield  from  1862 
to  1806  inclusive,  and  3,000  oz.  annually  from  1868  to  1876  inclusive.  The  recorded 
returns,  with  these  additions,  give  a total  yield  of  110,853  oz.  of  gold.  Gold  to  the 
nmount  of  6,294  oz.  is  returned  as  the  yield  of  12,461  tons  of  quartz  crushed,  but  it 
“ust  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Eands  points  out  that  the  records  of  the  earlier  and 
richer  crushings  have  been  lost. 


Yield  or  Peak  Dowks  Q-old  Pield. 


Year. 


1802-18GO 

1867 

1868-1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1839 
1890 


BKEF 

Stone 

Crushed. 

SOLD. 

Gold 

therefrom. 

AlluYial  Gold. 

Total  Gold. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

20,000' 

4,900“ 

27,000' 

3,000 

2,6733 

1,670 

2,330  ? 

4,000 

963 

528 

5,480  ? 

6,000 

2,293 

1,089 

6,311  P 

7,400 

2,545 

758 

6,718 

7,476 

1,211 

842 

5,158 

6,000 

484 

243 

2,757 

3,000 

652 

273 

2,993 

3,268 

213 

119 

3,545 

3.664 

746 

253 

4,104 

4,357 

486 

310 

4,108 

4,418 

124 

68 

2,277 

2,345 

71 

139 

1,947 

2,086 

1,939 

1,939 

Total 

110,853 

Remarks. 


^Estimated. 
2 Escorted. 


=Prom  Macdonald’s  Plat  reefs 
alone. 


PEAK  DOWNS  COPPER  PIELD. 

“ This  lode  was  discovered  in  1862.  It  can  be  traced  for  over  li^  miles,  running 
in  an  east-and-west  direction.  It  has  an  underlie  varying  from  40°  to  70°  to  the 
south.  The  country  consists  of  foliated  and  contorted  micaceous  and  hornblendic 
lists,  dipping  south-east.  The  outcrop  is  a gossan,  consisting  chiefly  of  red  and  brown 
lematite,  with  a little  oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonates  of  copper.  The  ores  were 
0X1  es  and  carbonates  of  copper  to  a depth  of  about  75  feet  vertical  from  the  surface,  a 
fixture  of  oxidised  ores  and  sulphurets  to  a depth  of  120  feet,  and  below  that  depth 
'ey  were  ordinary  sulphurets  of  copper. 

^ ‘ The  gossan  at  the  surface  was  auriferous  ; assays  of  it  give  from  4 dwt.  to 

oz.  16  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton,  and  also  up  to  as  high  as  5 oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 
d 1,  deepest  workings  were  66  fathoms.  Most  of  the  lode  was  taken  out  to  a 

epth  of  40  fathoms  for  a distance  of  half-a-mde.  From  1862  to  1878,  when  the  original 
oompany  was  wound  up,  about  100,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  17  per  cent,  of  copper,  were 
sme  ted  at  the  comjiany’s  own  works.  That  would  give  17,000  tons  of  copper,  the  value 
01  which  was  over  £1,250,000.  Copper  lodes,  known  as  the  ‘Western  Peak  Downs 
opper  Lodes,’  exist  about  7 miles  west  of  Copperfield.  Eieh  sulphurets  of  copper 
^®re  obtained  from  these.”  (Bands’  “ Geology,  &c.,  of  Clermont.”) 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


MIDDLE  DEVONIAlSr  (BDEDEKIN  EOEMATION). 

ARGENTINE  SILVER  FIELD. 

Eocks  of  Devouian  age  occur  in  at  least  five  localities  in  Queensland — viz.,  the 
Burdekin  Vallejo,  including  the  Broken  and  Eanniug  Eivers,  the  mountains  north  of  the 
Eeid  Eiver  crossed  by  the  Northern  Eailway,  Clermont  Central  Eailway,  and  Hunter 
and  Marble  Islands  in  the  Northumbeidand  Hroup. 

It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  considerable  areas  coloured  as  schists, 
slates,  &c.,  of  undetermined  age  may  yet  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Devonian, 
but  for  the  present  the  localities  above  named  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  presence 
of  Devonian  rocks  h.as  been  determined  upon  sufficient  evidence.  The  Eev.  W.  B.  * 
Clarke  attributed  a Silurian  age  to  the  slates,  quartzites,  &c.,  which  cross  the  border  of 
New  South  Wales  into  Queensland  at  the  heads  of  the  Severn  Eiver. 

Apliii,  in  his  “Eeport  on  the  Upper  Condamine,”*  speaks  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
extending  connectedly  along  the  southern  border,  but  remarks  on  the  fossils  that  “ in 
general  asjmct  they  resemble  the  fossils  of  the  diorite  slates  at  Gympie”  (page  5).  He 
mentions  only  Froductus  and  Spirifer,  as  occurring  at  Elbow  Creek,  Lucky  Valley, 
together  with  crinoids  and  corals.  To  his  statement  regarding  the  resemblance  of  the 
fossils  to  those  of  Gympie,  I attach  greater  weight  than  to  his  determination  of  two 
genera  of  Brachiopods  which  range  up  to  a much  later  date  than  Silurian.  Daintree 
(1872)  appears  to  have  regarded  the  greater  part  of  tlie  stratified  rocks  occurring  in 
the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  Devonianf ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,  in  his  Appendix  to  Daiutree’s  Paper,  massed  the  fossils 
from  the  Gympie  Beds  with  those  from  the  Burdekin  Beds  as  Devonian  J — a classi- 
fication which  later  collections  have  showm  to  be  untenable. 

Gregory,  in  his  “ Geological  Map  of  Mo  reton  and  Darling  Downs  (1879) ,”  coloured 
the  altered  slates  and  sandstones  extending  from  near  the  border  northw'ard  to  near 
Brisbane,  and  again  from  Brisbane  to  the  heads  of  the  Caboolturc,  as  Devonian,  and  in 
his  Eeport  on  the  Geological  Eeatiires  of  the  South-eastern  Districts  of  the  Colony  § 
describes  them  as  such,  and  refers  to  the  Gympie  Beds  as  of  the  same  age. 

In  my  Geological  Map,  prepared  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  188G, 

I coloured  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gympie  as  Lower  Carboniferous,  but  had 
not  yet  seen  any  reason  for  disagreeing  with  Daintree’s  conclusions  as  to  the  Devonian 
age  of  the  remainder  of  the  altered  stratified  rocks  which  extend,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, from  Ecppcl  Bay  to  the  southern  border.  In  my  “ Handbook  of  Queensland 
Geology”  (Brisbane,  1880),  I said  (p.  23): — “ It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I 
class,  in  the  meantime,  the  greater  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  south  of  Marlborough 
as  belonging  to  the  Burdekin  Beds.  It  is  quite  likely  that  among  the  highly  inclined 
and  much  distributed  rocks  of  this  region  strata  will  yet  be  found  separable,  on  account 
of  their  fossil  contents  and  their  stratigraphical  relations,  from  the  rest,  and  of 
different  ages.  But  fossiliferous  limestones,  apparently  identical  with  the  Burdekin 


* Biisbiine  : by  Authority  : 18G9. 
t CJiuart.  Journ.  Gool.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  28S. 


J Lor.,  rit,  p.  325. 

§ Brisbane : by  Authority : 1879,  p.  7. 
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other  common  in  the  whole  region,  that  the  attempt  to  separate  them  from  the 

fossils  present  only  the  negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of 

limitell  proved  hitherto  a task  beyond  our  powers.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
to  ^ think  that  sufficient  evidence  has  as  yet  been  accumulated 

I conclusions  which  have  been  drawn.”  In  another  place  (p.  37) 

Roekl^  ~+  slates  containing  Fenestella,  &c.,  from  the  Training  Wall  Quarries, 

f^eds  tl™f^  James  Smith,  so  much  resemble  some  of  the  Gympie 

^lowev  AT^  f ““’‘P  stnall  ai’ea  as  of  the  same  age.”  Since  then, 

fossil  T'  ^ *"  (now  deceased)  has  brought  to  light  a considerable  collection  of 

from^'^'^  localities  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Port  Curtis  District,  as  well 
those  f sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  strata  over  this  wide  tract  with 

Canial  ^r.  Rands’  collections  from  Raglan,  Langmorn,  Calliope,  the  Boyne, 

of  the  t • point  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards  these  localities.  The  whole 

areas  of  tberefore,  from  Bat.  22°  to  Lat.  26°,  with  the  exception  of  some  limited 

^.ympie  Bed  removed  from  the  Devonian  and  classed  with  the 

great  ni^^  f^ardekin  Downs,  and  for  six  miles  up  the  Burdekiu  River,  the  outcrop)  of  a 
by  a o-pp*^**  ° imostoue  is  seen  at  intervals.  The  area  occupied  by  its  outcrop  is  marked 
aiust\a^'^^f  l^*^an  that  which  covers  the  surrounding  country.  The  limestone 

stand  OT  t*^'  coral  reef  of  great  thickness.  On  its  weathered  surfaces  the  corals 

oxaminerl  ? “irablo  relief,  lilcc  triumphs  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  When  the  corals  are 
At  tr  microscope  their  cells  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  calc-spar. 

^ad  Burdel-’^  owuth  of  a little  creek  falling  into  the  Burdekin  between  Arthur’s  Creek 
^'ests  direr! Downs  Station,  the  limestone  dips  at  about  10°  to  the  north-west  and 
fiierefore  b i Its  outcrop  occupies  half-a-mile,  and  its  thickness  should 

®midstone  or^q^m^^t  't^  Jf  i®  succeeded  by  a bed  of  fliie-grained,  white,  hardened 

near  under.stood  in  the  district  to  be  the  same  as  “ Terrible  Creek, 

D.  Daintree'*™^"^^^^™'*^  Cattle  Station,  Burdekin  River,”  described  by  the  late 

“ Journ^^  rf  P^^nbly  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Leichhardt  in  his 

years  1SP4  o?  ? Expedition  from  Moroton  Bay  to  Port  Essington  during  the 

“ ^n  fee  following  terms  : — 

nf  various^  a very  perfect  and  instructive  geological  section 

contain  in/  limestone,  which  were  afterwards  found  to 

em-al  in  Particularly  corals,  and  a few  bivalve  shells.”  To 'one 

Cl"'-'  8"'  of 

'ompo,?!  !!'”  r™«ing  IW,  Mtlli  of  the  P»nni„g  Station,  .t  bed  of  limestono  is  seen 
least  one  Con/i remains  of  Corals,  witli  a few  Brachiopods  and  at 
Eeneath  th/r'  above  locality  the  limestone  dips  south-south-east  at  20°. 

eoneretions  sandstone  with  calcareous 

matrix  is  fn’n  f containing  numerous  impressions  of  Gasteropods,  but  the 

stone  is  seen  or  removal.  North  of  the  station  paddock  the  base  of  the  lime- 

very  neai  a mass  of  granite,,  on  which  probably  the  beds  beneath  the 


— seen 
imestone  rest. 


band 
Imbitat), 


of  low  '\i  River  the  outcrop  of  the  limestone  forms  a semicircular 

d)  anri  J ^Eioli  file  Bottle-tree  appears  to  have  a favourite 

urns  0 t le  river  at  the  Old  Station,  five  miles  below  the  present  station. 

* Qnavt.  Journ,  Geol,  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  290. 
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Here  the  clip  is  to  the  west  at  25°,  and  as  the  outcrop  occupies  a belt  of  four  miles  in 
breadth,  the  total  thickness  of  tlio  limestone  beds  must  be  nearly  7,000  feet.  From 
the  limestone  near  the  Old  Station  I obtained,  besides  Corals,  a few  specimens  of 
Brachiopoda.  A calcareous  shale  immediately  above  the  limestone  yielded,  in  addition 
to  corals  and  mollusca,  the  only  plant — Dicrano])h^lluni  australicum,  Dawson — yet 
found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Queensland. 

The  ring  of  limestone  underlies  a basin  of  stratified  deposits,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  grey,  brown,  and  greenish  flaggy  sandstones,  and  greenish  and  chocolate- 
coloured  shales.  A few  oE  the  sandstone  beds  are  white,  and  ivould  be  well  suited  for 
building  purposes.  From  one  of  the.so  white  beds  I obtained  the  specimen  of 
Dicranopliyllum  atistralioum  which  was  described  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. 

In  the  limestone  of  the  scrubby  hills  above  referred  to  are  several  large  caverns, 
beautifully  festooned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 

The  Broken  Elver  falls  into  the  Clarke  Eiver,  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries  of  the  Burdekin,  in  Lat.  19°  30'  S.  and  Long.  145°  E.  Mr.  Daintree,  in 
his  Paper  on  the  “ Geology  of  Queensland,”*  wrote  “ On  the  track  from  the  Broken 
Eiver  to  the  Gilbert  Diggings,  Devonian  rocks,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  may  be 
observed,  as  they  are  continuous  in  dip,  without  being  repeated,  for  at  least  five  miles 
across  the  strike,  with  an  average  inclination  of  G0°  ....  On  the  Broken  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries  a breadth  of  thirty  miles,  with  a length  nf  sixty  miles,  is  occupied  by 

a persistent  outcrop  of  Devonian  strata There  the  entire  Devonian  system, 

as  developed  in  Queensland,  could  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  mapped.  The  branches  of 
this  river  cut  right  across  the  strike,  and  the  bare  edges  of  the  rocks  arc  often  exposed 
over  the  intervening  ridges  from  creek  to  creek.  Well-marked  beds  of  interstratified 
conglomerates  seem  to  retain  their  character  over  large  areas,  and  the  loose  pebbles 
from  these  can  be  followed  readily  over  the  ridges,  whilst  the  rock  from  which  these 
pebbles  are  derived  crops  out  in  the  gullies  aud  ravines.” 

I had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  interesting  locality  in  October,  1886,  and 
traversed  the  river  for  about  ten  miles  above  the  cros.sing  of  the  road  from  Pcntland  to 
Gilberton.  The  strata  strike  north-east  and  south-west,  and  dip  on  the  whole  at  high 
angles  to  the  north-west.  In  the  first  mile  above  the  crossing  there  is,  however,  first  a 
synclinal  trough  and  then  an  anticlinal  arch,  so  that  the  outcrops  of  some  of  the  strata 
are  seen  three  times.  Allowing  for  this  repetition,  the  following  section  (in  descending 
order)  can  be  made  out : — 

Feet. 

1.  (Ten  miles  up  the  river.)  Hard  .grey  or  white  and  yellowish  sand- 

stone, sometimes  weathering  spheroidally,  alternating  with 
soft,  thin,  grey  shales  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,280 

2.  Soft,  thin,  grey  shales  (vertical;  strike  N.  35°  E.)  1,000 

•I.  Soft,  grey,  sandy  shales  or  argillaceous  sandstones,  sometimes 

calcareous,  and  containing  Corals,  Crinoids,  and  Bracliiopods 
(nearly  vertical ; strike  N.E.  and  S.W.,  marked  cleavage- 


pilanes,  dipping  to  H.  at  15°  to  25°)  

...  1,000 

Ho  section — room  for 

...  300 

4.  Limestone  (strike  H.N.E.  to  S.S.W. — traced  for  two  miles) 

...  300 

5.  Shales  

...  500 

6.  Fine  conglomerates  

...  200 

7.  Limestone 

50 

Carried  forward 

...  8,630 

Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol,  Soc,,  vol.  x.xviii.,  pp.  290,  291. 
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Poet. 

Brought  forward  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,630 

8.  Coar.se  conglomerate  (pebbles  up  to  one  foot  in  diameter) : pebbles  of 
granite,  porphyry,  diorito,  quartz,  quartzite,  hardened  sand- 
stone, and  iydian  stone  (vortical:  strike  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.)  ...  2,640 
0.  Limestone,  full  of  Crinoids  and  Corals,  alternating  with  fine-grained, 

greenish-grey  sandstones,  and  .shales,  seen  at  intervals  ...  1,320 

10.  Shales,  sometimes  ealcaicous  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

11.  Limostono,-iii  parts  an  agglomerate  of  coral  boulders,  with  partings 

of  grey  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  500 

12.  Shales,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  at  intervals  ...  ...  ...  1,320 

13.  Limestone...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  300 

14.  Shales  20 

15.  Fine-grained,  dark-blue,  calcareous  sandstone,  in  thin  hods  ...  30 

16.  Shales,  seen  at  intervals  100 

17.  Limestone,  in  thin  hods,  full  of  Corals  {Favosites,  Ileliolites,  &c.) 

and  Crinoids  (strike  N.N.E.,  dip  N.N.W.  at  75°)  12 

18.  Dark  grey-green,  crumbling  slates  or  shales,  seen  at  intervals  ...  600 

lO.  Wliite  grit  ...  ,,,  ,,,  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

20.  Limestone  (eoralliue)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  600 

No  .section — room  for  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  500 

21.  Limestone  (corallino)  300 

22.  Fine  quartz-conglomerate  or  pebbly  grit  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

23.  Conglomerate,  pebbles  cliicfly  of  sandstone  up  to  six  inches  in 

diameter,  reddish  matrix,  (strike  N.  30°  E.,  dip)  W.  30  N. 
at  70°)  50 

24.  Slate,  seen  at  intcrv'aLs 100 

■^5.  Quartz-conglomerate;  the  uppicr  part  has  pjcbhles  of  hardened,  fine- 
grained, grey  and  greenish  sandstone  as  well  as  quartz,  with 
partings  of  grit  and  shale  (strike  N.N.E.,  dip  N.N.W.  at  70°)  400 

26.  Slates  and  greenish-grey  flags,  seen  at  intervals  (strike  N.N.E., 

dip  N.JSr.W.  at  75°)  1,320 

27.  Thick-bedded,  hardened,  grey  and  greenish  siliceous  grits,  with 

^ _ shale  p;irtings  (strike  N.E.,  dip  N.W.  at  70°)  100 

-^8.  Thick -bedded,  hardened  grey  and  greenish  siliceous  grits  (strike 

N.  and  S.,  vertical)  200 

29.  Green,  decomposed,  fine-grained,  viriditic,  metamorphic  rock, 
passing  into  contorted  green  slate  or  schist  (vertical : strike 

N.E.  to  S.W.,  dip  N.W.) 2,640 

0.  Coarse  altered  grit  containing  crystals  of  felspar  and  hornblende  2,640 

31.  Hardened  white  sandstone,  almost  quartzite  100 

32.  Thick-bedded,  hard,  white  siliceous  sandstone  (strike  E.N.E.,  dip 

oo  N.N.W.  at  75°)  50 

onglomerate  ; pebbles,  hard  white  silioeous  sandstone  and 

quartzite,  a few  slate,  and  a very  few  of  quartz  30 

section — room  for  ...  50 

34.  tniick-bedded,  hardened,  white  siliceous  sandstone  ...  ...  150 

■D  ° seen  at  intervals — room  for  150 

35.  Blue  slates  and  sandstones  (dip  N.N.W.  at  60°),  say  500 

No  section — room  for  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  goo 

36.  Fine-grained,  blue,  slaty  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

^7.  (At  road  crossing.)  Blue  slates  (dip  W.  at  20°,  cleavage  N.E. 

and  S.W.) goo 

38.  Coarse  conglomerate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •.  ...  ...  goO 


20,782 
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Away  from  the  river  the  two  beds  of  limestone,  Nos.  20  and  21,  arc  separated  by 
a hollow  (denoting  the  prevalence  of  soft  rocks,  probably  shale.s),  in  which  debris  of 
shale  or  slate,  and  lump.s  of  manganese  oxide  and  hematite,  can  be  seen  in  the  soil. 
Both  beds  of  limestone  are  covered  on  the  top  with  bottle-trees.  These  beds  cross 
the  road  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  contain  numerous  caves,  in  some  of 
which  gold  has  been  obtained  on  washing  the  detritus  on  the  floor. 

As  the  whole  of  the  strata  comprised  in  the  above  section  are  evidently  part  of 
an  unbroken  series,  and  the  limestone  beds  have,  from  their  fossil  contents,  been 
identified  with  those  of  the  Burdoliin  Bods,  the  whole  thickness  (20,782  feet)  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  division  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  How  much  more 
would  be  added  to  this  by  following  the  Broken  Eiver  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Clarke,  I cannot  say. 

I'rom  the  Broken  Eiver  the  Pentland  and  Gilbertou  road  runs  north-west  to 
McKinlay’s  (twenty  miles).  Two  miles  beyond  the  “ Limestone  Wall  ” (bed  No.  20  in 
the  above  section),  the  road  crosses  soft,  white,  yellow,  greenish,  and  liver-coloured 
sandstones,  with  partings  of  grey  and  occasionally  liver-coloured  shales  ; then  a six-feet 
bed  of  limestone-conglomerate,  containing  pebbles  of  limestone  (chiefly),  sandstone, 
and  conglomerate,  in  a limestone  matrix.  The  limestone  pebbles  are  masses  of  coral. 
This  singular  conglomerate  strikes  north-north-east  to  south-southwest,  and  is  succeeded 
to  the  north-west  by  red  shales.  Por  the  next  mile  the  road  crosses  grey  sandstones,  to 
which  several  thin  beds  of  limestone  succeed.  Thence  to  McKinlay’s  the  road  crosses 
gritty  yellow  sandstones. 

About  a mile  north  of  Paudanus  Creek  (on  which  McKinlay’s  Station  is  situated) 
is  a thick  bed  of  limestone,  said  to  be  traversed  by  an  antimony  lode.  Prom 
McKinlay’s  north-west  for  about  eight  miles  (across  the  divide  between  the  Burdekin 
and  Einasleigh  waters)  the  road  crosses  several  beds  of  limestone  alternating  with 
brown  and  white  sandstones  and  red  shales.  After  seventeen  miles  more,  in  which  no 
strata  crop  up  on  the  road,  basaltic  rocks  are  met  with,  which  continue  for  at  least  fifteen 
miles  more  to  the  Lynd  Station,  on  Lee  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Einasleigh.  It  is 
probable  that  the  basalt  overlaps  the  stratified  rocks  just  described. 

The  whole  of  the  stratified  rocks,  which  include  several  beds  of  limestone,  met 
with  along  the  road  north-west  of  the  Limestone  W all  in  all  probability  belong  to  the 
same  series  as  the  limestone  in  the  wall  itself.  Some  of  the  sandstones  and  liver-coloured 
and  greenish  shales  remind  one  strongly  of  the  shales  above  the  Panning  Limestone. 

In  returning,  in  December,  1880,  to  Townsville  from  the  Croydon  G-old  Piold, 
via  Greorgetown,  I took  the  direct  road  from  the  Lynd  Station  to  Townsville,  which 
crosses  the  Clarke  Eiver  at  the  Telegraph  Station  near  its  mouth.  Eight  miles  from 
the  Lynd  Station  the  basalt  country  comes  to  an  end.  In  two  miles  more  the  divide, 
here  almost  imperceptible,  between  the  Einasleigh  and  Burdekin  waters  is  crossed. 
Granite  is  seen  on  the  road  for  the  next  three  miles.  To  the  granite  succeed  twelve  miles 
of  mica-schist  country,  with  numerous  quartz  reefs.  After  two  miles  of  basalt  the  valley 
of  Paddy’s  Gully  is  reached.  The  gully  is  in  mica-schist,  which  extends  along  the 
road  half-a-mile  on  either  side  of  the  gully.  Then  comes  half-a-milc  of  stony  basalt 
country ; then  two  miles  of  mica-schist  and  two  of  basalt ; thence  to  two  miles  short 
of  Gray  Creek  (five  miles)  mica-schist  is  met  with.  I regard  the  mica-schists  met  wdth 
between  this  point  and  the  divide  as  of  an  older  date  than  the  Broken  Elver  Limestone 
and  associated  strata. 

At  the  point  (two  miles  short  of  Gray  Creek)  where  the  mica-schist  is  seen  for 
the  last  time,  strata  similar  to  those  on  the  Pentlaud  road,  north-west  of  the  Limestone 
Wall,  are  met  with.  The  first  eight  miles  are  over  red  shale.s,  partly  jasperised.  As  far 
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as  Doughboy  Creek  (sixteen  miles)  the  road  crosses  highly  inclined  brown  and  yellow 
^ndstonos.  Near  Doughboy  Creek  these  bods  are  oveidaid  unconformably  by  tablelands  of 
6sert  Sandstone,  which  extends  south- westwai'd  nearly  to  the  Broken  River.  For  the 
nex:t  six  miles,  to  Christmas  Creek,  the  road  traverses  brown  and  yellow  sandstones, 
f?fits,  and  conglomerates.  Near  Christmas  Creek  aniygdaloidal  porphyrite  is  seen  on 
the  road,  but  its  relation  to  the  sandstones,  &c.,  could  not  be.  made  out.  Beyond  this 
point  the  setting  in  of  the  wet  season  made  further  geological  observations  impossible, 
®o  that  I am  unable  to  say  how  far  the  Devonian  rocks  extend  to  the  oast  of  the  Clarke 
Diver. 


The  strata  seeu  on  the  Townsville  road  nearest  the  mica-schists,  it  must  be  remein- 
oied,  arc  high  up  in  the  Devonian  Series.  They  therefore,  probably,  do  not  in  this 
ocality  overlie  the  mica-schists,  but  arc  most  likely  divided  from  the  latter  by  a fault.  • 

, Deferring  again  to  the  section  seen  on  the  Broken  Diver,  it  will  bo  observed  that 
^e  thick  limestone.  No.  20,  is  the  lowest  bed  in  which  I have  actually  observed  the 
Occurrence  of  fossils,  although  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  far  too  limited  to  admit  of 
^ careful  search.  For  anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  the 
un  erlyiug  beds,  which  have  a thickness  of  10,000  feet,  may  pass  downward  into  the 
oner  Devonian  or  even  Silurian.  But  no  such  division  can  be  made  without  positive 
VI  ence,  and  as  the  whole  section  of  20,782  feet  forms  an  unbroken  series  it  must  for 
the  present  be  regarded  as  Middle  Devonian. 

When  the  “Handbook  of  Queensland  Geology  ” was  published,  I was  under  the 
impression  that  the  strata  above  described  as  lying  on  the  Fanning  Limestone  were  the 
equivalent  of  the  “ Dotswood  Beds  ” in  the  Keolbottom  Valley,  and  that  both  ■were  on 
the  ^otizon  than  the  “ Star  Beds.”  The  “ Star  Beds”  form  the  lowest  member  of 
ei’mo-Carboniferous  Scries,  and  therefore  are,  probably,  most  nearl}^  related  homo- 
tl  ^ \ European  Carbonifci’ous.*  More  recent  observations  have  shown  (1st) 

^ la  the  ‘Dotswood  Beds”  and  the  “Star  Beds”  arc  identical;  and  (2nd)  that  the  strata 
th  Fanning  Limestone  are  the  equivalents  of  similar  strata  which  overlie 

g ® voken  Diver  (Middle  Devonian)  Limestone,  and  with  which  thin  beds  of  limestone 
^on  aining  the  same  fossils  as  the  Broken  Diver  Limestone  itself  are  intercalated.  The 
^^a  a above  both  the  Banning  and  the  Broken  River  Limestones  are  now  regarded  as 
fr  same  formation  as  these  limestones,  and  as  there  can  be  no  passage 

wo^'^l  Devonian  into  Carboniferous,  the  “ Star  Beds,”  with  which  the  “ Dots- 

0 eds  are  now  united,  must  bo  unconformably  related  to  the  former. 

^ Dart  of  this  area  is  further  described  by  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  Deport  on  the 
CO  ogy  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Upper  Burdekiipf  as  follows : — 

, . series  of  strata  classed  under  this  head  [Burdekin  Beds]  occupy  a very 

®stensmc  tract  of  country. 

and  bnsiu  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a belt  of  schistose  rocks  of  variable  width, 

SmaU^  ^6^ north  and  west  by  the  granitic  rocks  which  make  up  the  main  coast  range. 


Hilli 

sho 


'^bove  and  below  them. 


patches  of  schistose  rocks,  however,  are  seen  near  the  tin  lodes  at  Kangaroo 

separating  the  Burdekin  Beds  from  the  granite,  but  of  too  small  an  area  to  bo 
wn  on  the  map. 

lu  their  lithological  characters  they  present  a marked  contrast  to  the  rocks 
The  strata  consist  for  the  most  paid  of  dark-buff  and  reddish 

known  as  th  “ Star  Beds”  iire  the  equivalent  of  what  in  New  South  AValea  are  at  present 

•■opresentaf  **  Bower  Carboniferou,s,”  but  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  in  future  be  regarded  as  the  nearest 
IVales  n Carboniferous  of  Europe.  These  T have  now  termed  Carboniferous  in  the  New  South 

lassitication.  (.gee  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  N.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  Series,  No.  5,  pt.  1, 1S91,  p.  0.-i?.  E.  junr.) 
Tnri,sbane  ; by  Authority  ; IROl,  p.  4. 
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coloured  shales,  sometimes  jasperised,  together  with  grits,  groywaches,  and  quartzites 
generally  inclined  at  high  angles.  The  thickness  of  these  beds,  unless  repeated  hy 
folding,  must  be  very  great. 

“ From  their  lithological  characters  it  appears  possible  to  divide  them  into  two 
subdivisions,  one  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reddish  shales  and  ferruginous 
chocolate-coloured  sandstones,  and  the  lower  ol;  dark  shales,  grits,  and  greywaekes. 
From  the  fact  that  these  reddish  hods  were  first  seen  near  AVairuna  Station,  for 
convenience  of  description  I have  named  them  the  Wairuna  Beds. 

“ From  the  Four-mile  Creek — a tributary  of  the  Douglas — to  Kangaroo  Hills 
Station  the  gullies  show  bulf-coloured  vertical  shales  and  greywaekes,  striking  generally 
east  and  west. 

“ The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  at  Kangaroo  Hills  Station  is  composed  of  buff 
shales  and  greywaekes,  which  dijo  at  an  angle  of  80°  N.  70°  AY.,  and  strike  K.  30°  E. 

“ Near  the  tin  lodes,  the  ‘ Star  Beds  ’ are  seen  to  rest  upon  a series  of  highly 
inclined  hardened  grits  and  shales.  In  close  proximity  to  the  granite,  bods  hardened 
and  metamorphosed  are  met  with  ; to  ascertain  whether  these  are  representatives  of  the 
Burdekin  Beds  more  highly  altered,  or  are  of  older  date,  would  require  much  more 
detailed  work  than  is  possible  in  a fiying  reconnaissance. 

“ From  Kangaroo  Hills  Station  to  the  mouth  of  Camel  Creek  the  country  is 
occupied  by  vertical  shales  of  a somewhat  similar  type  to  those  above  described.  In 
Tomahawk  Creek  they  strike  AY.  20°  S.  Between  this  point  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Douglas  the  sedimentary  strata  are  intersected  by  a tongue  of  granite. 

“ From  the  mouth  of  Camel  Creek  to  a gully  about  2 miles  further  down  the 
river  the  country  is  made  up  of  vertical  contorted  shales  and  greju'ackes ; at  the  south 
end  of  the  section  their  strike  is  north  and  south,  at  the  mouth  of  Camel  Creek  it  has 
veered  round  to  west-north-west. 

“ A few  low  hills  of  flaggy  grits,  dipping  at  angles  of  from  25°  to  30°  to  the  north- 
wards, are  passed  over  in  traversing  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  Camel  Creek  to  a 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Burdekin  to  Greenvale  Station. 

“To  the  A^alley  of  Lagoons  Station  comparatively  few  sections  are  to  be  seen, 
owing  to  extent  of  flat  country  covered  with  recent  superficial  deposits.  At  one  place 
about  5 or  6 miles  north  of  Greenvale  Station,  ridges  showing  vertical  sandstones 
striking  north-east  and  south-W'est  occur.  These  bear  a strong  lithological  resemblance 
to  those  last  described.  Similar  beds  underlie  the  flats  for  the  next  few  miles,  then  their 
place  is  taken  by  reddish  jasperised  shales.  The  relation  of  these  shales  to  the  sandstones 
is  not  very  clear,  but  I am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  being  separated  by  a fault. 

“ Further  northwards  along  the  road  the  eye  is  attracted,  even  at  a distance,  by  a 
conspicuous  cliff  about  100  feet  in  height.  On  nearing  it  the  western  face  was  found 
to  be  full  of  caverns  of  no  great  size,  and  the  base  was  strewn  with  huge  boulders  of 
rock.  The  matrix  of  which  this  hill  is  composed  is  a quartz  rock  generally  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  though  sometimes  white.  It  appears  to  be  bedded,  the  bedding  planes 
being  nearly  vertical  and  striking  north  and  south.  Some  of  the  weathered  surfaces 
suggest  a volcanic  origin  (ash  ?). 

“ Underlying  the  flats  of  the  next  mile  or  two  are  shales,  &c.,  dipping  at  25°  to  30° 
to  the  north-east. 

“The  country  to  the  east  of  the  station  at  the  Valley  of  Lagoons  is  occupied 
by  fine-grained  sandstones  of  a yellowish-brown  or  buff  colour.  In  some  places  the 
sandstones  are  crowded  with  sun-cracks.  They  rest  unconformably  upon  the  schists, 
and  dip  to  the  south-east  at  angles  varying  from  70°  to  30°.  They  do  not  form  any 
important  feature  in  the  landscape. 
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stril--  vicinity  of  Wairuna  Station,  vertical  shales  of  a reddish-purple  colour 

■'vrstV^^^*^^'  ®o^dh,  some  of  which  look  not  uulilce  fine  volcanic  ashes.  At  oue  place 

s loin  the  station  some  of  the  shales  are  found  to  be  associated  with  thick  beds  of 
1 ar  zite  ; those  strike  north-east  and  south-west.  The  AVairuua  beds  are  soon  cropping 
ip  at  intervals  along  the  track  to  Lake  Lucy  Station. 

wit]  environs  of  Lake  Lucy  arc  made  up  of  reddish  clayey  shales,  identical 

^ 1 1 tlioso  above  described,  and  having  the  same  general  trend — viz.,  north-east  and 
^ 1 i-west.  Intorstratilied  with  these  shales  are  bauds  of  limonite  intermingled  with 
Hie  s of  quartz.  These  bauds  are  not  continuous  for  any  distance.  All  of  these 
.’amined  wore  parallel  with  the  bedding  planes,  and  of  very  variable  thickness.  A few 
Bed"  ^ intersect  these  shales.  Between  Lake  Lucy  and  Oak  Hills,  the  Wairuna 
bv  f country  ; they  retain  the  same  character  and  strike.  Unless  repeated 

au  ting  and  folding  (which  is  not  improbable)  these  Wairuna  Beds  must  be  of 
enormous  thickness. 


Among  the  rocks  above  described  there  may  be  beds  which  future  detailed 
apping  may  prove  to  belong  to  other  systems. 

1 , -L,  present,  in  the  absence  of  paleontological  or  strati  graphical  evidence,  the 
^ ® ® provisionally  classed  as  belonging  to  oue  system.” 
cai  11^  to  tlie  north  of  Torrent  Creek,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Reid  Gap,  is 
ofPpe  y a stratified  deposit.  The  lowest  strata  are  of  limestone,  of  a total  thickness 

depo  feet,  divided  by  occasional  thin  layers  of  hardened  sand.stone.  The 

oth  'raries  in  quality  from  top  to  bottom,  some  strata  being  dark-blue  limestone,  and 
Abo^*  n saccharine  marble.  Some  of  the  blue  bods  arc  full  of  fossil  corals, 
calp thickness  of  about  40  feet  of  hardened  grey  mudstones  with 
areoim  bands.  The  strata  on  this  hill-top  dip  N.  30°  E.  at  about  25°. 

«+t-o+-i3  1 ^ opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Gap  is  likewise  composed  of 

stratified  deposits,  as  follow 


L hardened  white  sandstone  or  quartzite  partly  conglomeratic  ...  ...  a 

• *- andstone  (tliickness  uncertain) 

a-  Good  blue  limestone  with  corals,  say  30 

fard  mudstones  and  rme-grained  hardened  sandstones  (almost 

quartzites),  witli  limestone  in  bands  along  bedding  pianos  ...  80 

xood  blue  limestone  (base  concealed  by  talus)  ...  ...  ... 

descril  strata  numbered  t and  5 in  the  above  section  are  tlic  same  as  those  already 
base  capping  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  limestone  at  the 

H e section  last  given  lies  directly  on  granite. 

‘fip  to  tl  hill-tops  west  of  the  railway  at  Double  Barrel  Creek,  the  following  strata 
ncTo  ° south-west,  and  rest  unconformahly  on  groywackes,  &c.,  probably  of  the  same 
as  the  stratified  rocks  west  of  Charters  Towers  4 


Daik-hlue  limestone,  full  of  corals;  the  lower  part  only  divided  by 

partings  of  quartzite,  at  least 

Alternate  quartzite,  limestone,  and  marble  bands,  say  '. 

hilue  greywacko 

Alternate  quartzite  and  limestone  bands 

Dark-blue  groywacke  

Scrub,  perhaps  covering 
Limestone  with  quartzite  bands 

Bine-grained  dark-blue  grey  wacke  .. . 

^pure  saccharine  marble,  with  dark  streaks  

Dark-blue  coralline  limestone,  about 


Feet. 

200 

100 

H 

40 

5 

20 

40 

4 

15 

60 
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In  theneigLbourhood  of  Clermont  a ted  of  dark  crystalline  limestone  crops  out  close 
to  Douglas  Creek,  about  three  miles  below  its  junction  with  Drummond  Creek,  and  about 
four  miles  south-east  of  Copperfield.  The  limestone  is  full  of  corals,  among  which  Mr. 
Bands  recognised  Favosites,  Ckaitefes,  Cyathophyllum,  a compound  cyathophylloid  resem- 
bling St)'o>nbodes,a.\v\  Stenopora  (?),  together  with  a fragment  of  a Lainellibranch  shell.* 

In  Marble  Island,  in  the  Northumberland  Group,  a limestone  is  extensively 
quarried.  In  some  cargoes  of  this  limestone  I have  seen  corals  of  the  species  which 
characterise  the  Burdekin  Beds. 

In  1887  1 had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Hunter  Island,  wdiich  lies  about  half- 
a-niile  west  of  Marble  Island,  in  Lat.  21°  58'  S.  and  Loug.  149°  9'  E.  The  island 
extends  from  north  to  south  about  a mile  aud  a-quarter,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 
less  than  a qiuu-ter  of  a mile.  It  is  w'ell  grassed,  but  the  timber  is  confined  to  a few 
trees  on  the  beach,  among  which  are  some  hoop  pines.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
island  is  joined  to  the  northern  by  a narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  aud  is  wholly  composed  of 
granite.  In  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  neck,  aud  in  the  wide  portion  of  the 
island  to  the  north,  a series  of  stratified  rocks  make  their  appearance.  They  have  a 
north-and-south  strike,  and  dip  to  the  east  at  G5°,  being,  in  all  probability,  divided  by  a 
fault  from  the  granite  on  the  south.  The  uppermost  (easternmost)  bed  seen  is  a white 
marble  at  the  north  end  and  a blue  limestone  at  the  south.  Below  this,  to  the  west, 
comes  a considerable  thickness  of  highly  contorted  shales  or  slates,  with  seams,  nodules, 
and  lenticular  patches  of  coralline  limestone.  Next  comes  a thick  bed  of  blue  lime- 
stone, which  graduates  northward  into  pink  marble.  Sandstones  aud  conglomerates 
underlie  the  bed  last  mentioned,  and  are  best  exposed  in  the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
isthmus.  The  last  and  lowest  bed  seen  is  at  least  100  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  isthmus  it  is  an  ordinary  blue  limestone.  On  the  edge  of  the  bay  to  the 
north,  its  upper  part  is  white  and  its  base  a pink  marble.  Considerations  of  wind  and 
tide  made  my  visit  to  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  time  consumed  in  reaching  it,  a very 
short  one,  and  I had  no  time  to  search  for  fossils.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however, 
that  the  limestone  and  other  stratified  rocks  of  Hunter  Island  are  of  the  same  age  as 
the  limestone  of  Marble  Island.  The  northern  end  of  Marble  Island  is  composed  of 
limestones,  &c.,  aud  the  southern  end  of  granite,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  in 
Hunter  Island,  the  stratified  and  plutonic  rocks  arc  divided  by  a fault. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  northern  portions  of  the  outcrops  of  the  three  large  beds 
of  limestone  in  Hunter  Island  have  become  changed  from  the  usual  type  of  blue-grey 
limestone  into  marble.  There  is  no  visible  cause  for  this  development  of  “ regional 
metamorphism,”  but  it  is  likely  to  be  due  to  deep-seated  igneous  rocks  or  hydrothermal 
action.  As  the  limestones,  &c.,  were  laid  down  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
granite,  and,  where  seen,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  isthmus,  in  closest  proximity  to  it, 
are  quite  unaltered,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  western  half  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  is  composed  of  granite  like  its 
southern  extremity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  on  the 
granite  long  subsequent  to  its  consolidation.  A mass  of  diallage-rock  is  seen  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  island,  apparently  intrusive  through  the  granite. 

The  limestone,  of  which  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity,  would  serve  admirably 
for  a building  stone  or  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  argillaceous  portions 
would  make  hydraulic  lime.  The  marble  is  minutely  crystalline  and  pure  white,  and 
quite  fit  for  ornamental  architoctui'c  or  statuary.  What  I have  above  alluded  to  as 
“ pink  ” marble  is  a very  beautiful  stone  suffused  with  a faint  blush-rose  tint. 

* Report  on  the  Geology  and  hlmer.al  Deposits  of  the  Country  in  the  Vicinity  of  Clermont.  Brisbane ; 
by  Authority:  1S86,  p.  4. 
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. In  tile  following  list  of  fossils  from  tlie  Devonian  rocks  of  Queeuslaml,  all  arc 
included  which  my  Colleague  has  recognised  or  admitted.  The  species  are  distributed 
nmong  the  four  localities  from  which  collections  have  been  made,  but  these  localities  are 
practically  on  the  same  horizon. 

SYSTEMATIC  LIST  OF  MIDDLE  DEVONIAN  FOSSILS. 


Kingdom— Plast.12. 
feootion— Phakisuog.imous  Pl.vxts. 

^lass — Exoge  X j5  . 

? Order— CoNipjiKjR. 

Grand  ’Eury. 

ophyllum  australicuin,  Dawson 

Kingdom — Aki  walia. 
oub-ivingdom — Cielenteiuta. 

Class — II  i'DItoZOA. 

Order  llrDEOOORALLIX.E. 

family — Sibomatjpobida?. 

Strn,y,  , "'‘*—®1^“OMATOPOEA,  Goldfuss. 
ti-omaiopora,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  1,  dgs.  3-5  

Class — Aotinozoa. 

Order  — Zoantiiabia. 

^ub-Ordor — Z.  Sclerodeejiata. 
oeelion— Pejipomata. 
family — ^Fatositidje. 

-Pare,,-/  LamareJe. 

iUes  aolUaudim  (Fougt.),  Painarok  

nous  Paohypoea,  Lindslroitt. 

“"wora  meridionaUs,  N.  & 15.  fil.  , 

ides  ulveolaris,  De  Konltiek,  PI.  2,  figs.  l-3a 

” , ” I'ar.  queetishmdensis,  Ftli.  fil.  and  F'oord,  PL 

» Korainger,  PI.  1,  figs.  13,  14 

” wd.,  PI.  1.  figs.  15.17  

poro  (.7)  Koidiickii,  Et.li.  fil.  and  Foord,  PI.  2,  figs.  V-9a 
K-aci i-BACiiYpoEA,  lEdtv,  and  Haime. 

™.  xp-  ind.,  N.  and  E.  fil 



i:ich,aald. 

PoKtTiu.B. 

Pora  australis,  N.  and  E.  fil.,  PI.  3,  figs,  fi-9  

Section — Rpoosa. 
raraily— Cystiphylliii.e. 

Lonsdale. 

^ ",  •^^nencamm.,  Edw.  and  Hai 

^^1-3,  figs.  13,  U 

y i^^Phllum,  sp.  ind.,  PL  3,  figs.  11,  12 


figs.  4-6 


and  Haime,  var.  ausirale,  Eth.  fil., 
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SYSTEMATIC  LIST  OE  MIDDLE  DEVONIAN  EOSSILS— 


Eamily— ZapubbntiD/E. 

Genus — Ampiexus,  J.  Somerbi/. 

Amplexus,  sp.  ixd.,  yi.  37,  &gB.  15,  10... 

Genus — CAilPOPHyinuM,  Edw.  and  Maime. 
Campophyllum  Oregorii,  Etli.  iil.,  PI.  3,  figs.  13-18  ... 

Order — Alctoxaeva. 

I'amily— IlELiOLlTinjE. 

Genus — Helioliies,  Dana. 

Heliolites porosa,  Goldf.,  PI.  1,  fig.  6 

„ Eainireei,  Eth.  fil.  and  Nidi.,  PI.  1,  figs.  7,  8 
„ pla.’!moporoid(!.9,  Eth.  fil.  and  Nich.,  PL  1,  figs 
,,  Nicliolsoni,  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  1,  fig.  12 

Family — AplopobiD/K. 

Genus— Aulopob.A,  Goldf. 

Aulopora  repens,  Edw.  and  llaime  

„ Ayj.  ind, 

S ub-ICiiigdom — Ec  u ixodermata. 

Section — Pelmatozoa. 

Class — Crinoidea. 

Order— Pala!OCEinoidea. 

Crinoid  stems 

S ub-Kingdom — IIolliisoa. 

Class — Beachiopoba. 

Order — Teepexteeata. 

F amily- — SpiElPEElDiE . 

Genus — Spieipeea,  J.  Sowerhy. 

Spirifera  cureaia,  Sdilothehu,  PI.  37,  figs.  3-5,  7 ... 

„ eurgglossa,  Schnur,  PI.  4,  fig.  1 

Family — ATin'Pinj;. 

Genus— AtrtpA,  Ealnian. 
yifryjia  Linnasus,  PI.  4,  fig.  4 

„ desqiiamata,  ,T.  de  C.  Sowerby,  PI.  4,  figs.  2,  3 ; 


Family — EnYxciioxELLiDiE. 

Genus — Ehynohoxella,  Fischer. 
Fynchoiiella  primipillaris.  Ton  Bucli.,  PI.  4,  fig.  5 .. 

Genus — Pbxtameeps,  J.  Sowerby . 
Peniamerus  brevirostris,  Phillips,  PL  37,  figs.  6,  9-11 

Family — STEiiTGOOEPnAiiD.E. 

Genus— STEiNGOOEPllArtrs,  Pefrance. 
Siringocephalns  ? sp.  ind. 

Family — Stropiiomenidas. 

Genus — OBTnOTEiBS,  Fischer. 

Orthotcles  v.mbracwlum,%c\\\.  ... 

„ ? coiicenirica,  Eth.  111. 

Class — Cephalopoda. 

Order — Teibaiseaxcuiata. 

Family— NAtriillDiB. 

Genus— Gyeoceeas,  De  Koninch. 

Gyroceras  Philpi,  Eth.  fil.,  PL  4,  figs.  6,  7 ... 


.-9-11 


Broken  B. 

Fanning. 
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Ill  the  above  list  we  have  a fairly  representative  collection,  with  a decided  pre- 
ponderance of  Middle  Devonian  forms.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  a single  fossil  hitherto 
collected  is  specifically  identical  with  any  which  are  known  in  the  Permo-Cai-boniferous 
Jstem.  Three  genera  of  Actinozoa,  viz.,  Favosites,  Faclii/pora,  and  Cyatliopliylhi-m, 
t\yo  of  Brachiopoda,  viz.,  Spirifera  and  Fh/nclwnella,  are,  however,  repeated  in  the 
J'Bipio  Pormation ; and  the  two  Brachiopods  above  named  are  also  repeated  in  the 
tar  lormation.  Spirifera  alone  survives  in  the  Middle  Bowen  Pormation. 

I ho  Queensland  Devonian  may  be  fairly  placed  on  the  same  horizon  as  the 
Middle  Devonian  Limestones  of  Bindi  and  Buchan,  Victoria,*  and  is  probably  on  a 
|ower  horizon  than  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Tynana  Creek,  Victoria.  My  Colleague 
]^orms  me  that  the  Lower  Devonian  ago  a.scribed  to  various  rocks  in  New  bouth 
Wales  is  doubtful,  and  that  all  the  fossils  from  these  rocks  which  have  come  under  his 
Kotjce  are  now  believed  to  be  Upper  Silurian. 


mines  in  connection  with  the  middle  devonian  rocks. 

ARGENTINK  SILVER  FIELD. 

The  argentiferous  lead  lodes  of  the  Argentine  Field  occur  partly  in  granite 
oun  ly  and  partly  among  bighly  inclined  micaceous  clay-slates,  mica-schists,  and 
gneisses.  Regarding  the  ago  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  above  referred  to,  no  distinct 
ence  has  yet  been  brought  to  light,  but  from  their  position  between  the  Broken 
^ iver  and  Reid,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  Middle  Devonian 
s of  these  districts.  A thick  series  of  white  sandstones,  pebbly  grits,  and 
omeratea,  probably  identical  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  Star  Formation,  lies 
ncou  ormably  on  the  slates,  &c.,  or  rests  on  the  granite. 

field  has  been  in  existence  since  1881.  The  lodes,  especially  those  in  the 
eountry,  oiler  every  indication  of  richness  and  permanence ; fuel  and 
0^^*!°^*^  ironstone  for  fluxing  are-  abundant  and  conveniently  situated.  In  spite 

of  th  advantages,  prosperity  has  hardly  yet  dawned  on  the  field.  The  majority 

1 .®  ^°fics  were  originally  secured  as  freeholds  under  the  old  Mineral  Lands  Act,  the 
the  b*^^*  for  a time  of  a very  perfunctory  nature ^and  having  for  their  object 

^ 6 . fulfilment  of  the  “ improvement  conditions,”  or  the  raising  of  sufficient 
on  ^^**1™**  induce  outsiders  to  purchase  the  miues,  Some  of  the  mines,  worked 
sen^  man’s”  scale,  have  obviously  failed  through  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 

sarthy  low-grade  oxide  and  carbonate  ores  from  the  almost  equally  heavy 
Saugue-stnffi  without  dressing  machinery 

and  a severe  blow,  destroying  as  it  did  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  mines, 

have  about  their  almost  complete  desertion.  The  Hero  and  Northbrook  Mine,? 


The  failure  of  the  smelting 


'Sj  which  were  erected  pi-einaturel}^  before  sufficient  quantities  of  ore  were  ready 


from  T steadily  worked  at  a profit  for  some  years,  the  ores  being  shijjped 

ovvnsville.  Ihe  Hero  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  a Sydney  company, 
part  f fi®  surface  ores,  which  have  alone  been  raised  hitherto,  consist  for  the  most 
Sam  i°  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  sulphides  of  lead.  The  silver  contents  of 

but^  which  I have  assayed  average  generally  about  1^  oz.  per  ton  to  the  unit  of  lead, 

reach  5 oz.  of  silver  to  the  unit.  In  other  words,  a ton  of  galena  ore 
^®^fi  might  contain  from  75  oz.  to  300  oz.  of  silver, 
silv  ■^“®‘'®_cuu  be  no  doubt  that  this  field  will  yet  take  a high  place  among  the 
er-producing  localities  of  Australia. 

AuthorUy  f “tlggPliysical  Geography  of  Victoria,  by  Reginald  A.  F.  Murray.  Melbourne  : by 
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As  tlie  Argentine  Kelclwas  only  occasionally  visited  by  tlie  "Warden  from  Eavens- 
wood,  the  returns  of  the  output  as  given  in  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  only  give  occasional  references  to  quantities  of  ore  exported.  The  following  are 


all  the  particulars  ohtaiirahle  from  this  source : — 

1883 

...  10  tons  exported  ... 

YaJuc,  £20 

1884 

20  j,  „ 

225 

1885 

- 20  „ „ ... 

600 

1887 

...  40  „ produced  ... 

„ 680 

1888 

- 50  „ „ ... 

„ 1,000 

1889 

- VC  „ „ ... 

„ 3,354 

Threo  exporters  of  ore  have  supplied  me  with  the  following  returns  of  ore  which, 
passed  through  their  hands  during  a portion  of  the  time  covered  hy  the  existence  of 
the  field : — 


Date. 

E.xporters. 

Quantity  of  Ore. 

Value  at  the 
Mines. 

ASSAY. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Tons  cwt. 

qr 

lb. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Per  cent. 

Oz.  per  ton. 

Oz.  per  ton. 

May,  1883... 

L.  Ryan 

3 

10 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

May,  1887... 

Ditto 

1 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

Jan.  1,  1884 

■J 

to 

> Havs  and  Bundoek 

200 

0 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

Jan.  1,  1888 

) 

June,  1885... 

Allen  and  Sons*  ... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

39 

8 

0 

101-26 

0 327 

July,  1883... 

Ditto 

3 

15 

0 

0 

■16 

0 

0 

98 

0-337 

Aug.,  1885... 

Ditto 

6 

14 

2 

26 

31 

0 

0 

30 

60-43 

1-47 

June,  1886... 

Ditto 

9 

15 

0 

0 

153 

0 

0 

43 

84 

May,  1887... 

Ditto 

3 

5 

1 

16 

29 

0 

0 

43 

85 

June,  1887... 

Ditto 

3 

1 

0 

16 

17 

16 

0 

33 

64 

July,  1887... 

Ditto 

6 

5 

2 

8 

27 

16 

0 

20 

57 

Aug.,  1887... 

Ditto 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

16 

0 

64 

27 

Dee  , 1887... 

Ditto 

5 

10 

0 

0 

8 

4 

3 

21 

41 

Jan.,  1888... 

Ditto 

3 

0 

1 

0 

12 

11 

4 

22 

53 

Totals  T 

298 

17 

0 10 

2,206 

11 

7 

J, 


CHAPTER  V. 


OEGaNIC  EEMAINS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  DEVONIAN  (BI7EDEK1N) 

FOEMATION, 


With  Descriptions  op  the  Species. 

the  Devonian  Series  of  Queensland  there  are  at  least  four  well-marked  fossiliferous 
T'hey^l'*’  three  last  of  which  may  possibly  be  merely  extensions  of  one  deposit. 

Limestones  of  the  Broken  Eiver. 

„ ,,  Burdekin  Downs. 

,,  „ Fanning  Eiver. 

,,  „ Eeid  Gap,  near  Townsville. 

,,  Organic  Eemaius  derived  from  the  three  horizons  above  named  are  almost 
from  ^,^°^^^han  ; a few'  Brachiopoda  from  the  Fanning  Limestone,  and  one  Cephaiopod 
^ 10  Reid  Gap  Limestone  completing  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  a plant — 

°P^ywtn  australicum,  Dawson — occurring  both  in  a calcareous  shale  forming 
portion  of  the  Fanning  Limestone,  and  the  lowest  beds  of  the  suprajacent 


The  Burdekin  Downs  Limestone  has  yielded  : — 
Stromalopora,  sp.  inil. 

Pachppora  meridional.is,  N.  and  E.  fil. 
■dloeolites  roltisius,  Eom. 

» sp.  hid. 

J^racliypora,  spy.  hid. 

Armopora  australis,  N.  and  E.  fit. 

Heholites  porosa,  Goldf. 

Aulopora  repens,  E.  and  II. 

0 Fanning  Limestone  has  yielded  : — 
^icranopliyllum  australicum,  Dawson. 
Pacliypora  meridionalis,  N.  and  E.  fil. 
Striatopora  ? uniseplata,  Eth.  fil. 

Seliohtes  porosa,  Goldf. 

Spirifera  curvata,  Schl. 


)j  euryglossa,  Schnur. 

Atrypa  reticularis,  Linn. 

» desquamata,  J.  de  C.  Sow. 
^liyncJionella  primipilaris,  V.  Buch. 
^entamerus  brevirostris,  Phill. 
^tringocephalus  ? sp.  ind. 

Orthotetes  umbraculum,  Schl. 

>1  concentrica,  Eth.  fil. 

Oy 

roceras  Philpi,  Eth.  fil. 
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Prom  the  Broken  River  Limestone  we  have  ; — 

Stromatopora,  sp.  ind. 

FavosUes  gotlilandica  (Fougt.),  Lamk. 

Heliolites  porosa^  Goldf. 

,,  Bainireei,  Eth.  fil.  and  N, 

„ plasmoporoides,  Eth.  fil.  and  N. 

,,  Nicholwni,  Eth.  fil. 

Amplexus,  sp. 

Crinoid  stems. 

The  Reid  Gap  Limestone  has  yielded  : — 

Siromaiopora,  sp.  ind. 

FacTiypora  meridionalis,  N.  and  E.  fil. 

Alveolites  alveolaris,  De  Kon. 

j)  ,,  var.  gueenslandensis,  Eth.  fil.  and  Eoord. 

Amplexopora  ? Koninckii,  Eth.  fil.  and  Eoord. 

Rominejeria  ? Foordi,  Eth.  fil. 

Coenites,  sp. 

Aulopora,  sp.  ind. 

Ct/siiphj/llum  americanum,  E.  and  II.,  var.  australe,  Eth.  fil. 

Oi/atliopliyllum,  sp.  ind. 

CampophifUum  Gregorii,  Eth.  fil. 

Ggrocems  Philpi,  Eth.  fil. 

The  age  of  these  teds  appears  to  he  fairly  marked  out.  “ The  Fanning  River 
Limestone  and  its  a.ssociated  shale  have  been  shown  to  possess  a strong  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered Devonian.  We  have  determined  only  two  corals  satisfactorily  from  this  horizon 
Heliolites  porosa  and  Fachypora  meridionalis  (siohis).  The  former,  a typical  Devonian 
coral  in  Devonshire  and  the  Eifel,  supports  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  mollusca  in  a 
marked  degree  ; that  of  the  Fachypora  will  be  considered  immediately. 

“ We  now  come  to  the  two  localities,  both  in  the  Burdekin  district — a limestone 
develojied  on  the  Broken  River  and  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs.  The  first  point  to 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  these  localities  is  the  presence  of  massive  Favosites  of  the 
Devonian  type,  q^uite  undistinguishablc  from  the  F.  golMandicus  and  its  variety  F. 
Goldf ussi,  of  the  Devonian  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Secondly,  we  note  the 
presence  of  numerous  large  colonies  of  Heliolites,  including  Heliolites  porosa  in 
abundance. 

“ Again,  strong  evidence  of  a Devonian  age  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  here 
of  a coral  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  Aulopora  repens,  Edw.  and  II.,  a very 
characteristic  Devonian  species  of  the  equally  characteristic  Devonian  genus  Trachypora ; 
while  species  of  Alveolites  of  a Devonian  type  are  also  present.  Hardly  less  characteristic 
is  the  Fachypora  to  which  we  have  giv’on  the  name  of  F.  meridionalis,  and  which  is 
most  intimately  allied  to  F.  cervicornis,  De  Blainv.,  sp.,  of  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  aud 
to  similar  or  identical  forms  in  the  Devonian  of  North  America.”* 

Lastly,  in  the  Reid  Gap  Limestone  we  again  find  Fachypora  meridionalis  and 
Heliolites  in  abundance,  together  with  Stromatopora,  and  the  characteristic  genus 
Cystiphyllum,  represented  by  a species  of  a markedly  Devonian  aspect,  and  other 
Rugose  corals  indicating  a similar  horizon.  “ Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  putting  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  corals,  that  derived  from  such  characteristic  forms  as  Stroma- 
topora and  Gaunopora,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  deposits  now  under  consideration  are 


Nicholson  and  Etheridge  .iunr.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  vol.  iv.,  p.  284. 
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CO  > Jige-  So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  fauna,  they  would  seem  to 

with^t?°*^'^  closely  with  the  Middle  Devonian  Limestones  of  the  Eifel,  or  perhaps 
other  older  series  of  the  Corniferous  Limestone  of  North  America.”  In 

for  ^ series  of  rocks  in  question  may  be  said  to  homotaxially  represent  those 

tg  ^ ions.  They  are  certainly  not  of  Upper  Devonian  age,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
fav^^^'^i^-  position  in  the  Upj)er  Silurian.  The  Brachiopoda  so  far  obtained 

find  there  is  a marked  absence  of  the  large  Fenlameri,  StropJiomencs, 

rinoids  which  are  usually  the  most  marked  objects  in  an  Upper  Silurian  Uauna. 


DESCEIPTION  OE  THE  SPECIES. 

Kingdom — PLANT.®. 

Section— PHANEROGAMOUS  PLANTS. 

Class — Exogena:. 

? Order-CONIFERiE. 

Genm—BIOBANOPHYLLUM,  Grand 'Fury,  1877. 

(Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Inst.  France,  xxiv.,  p.  272.) 

DicBANOPnxLiUM  AusTEALicni,  Baioson,  PI.  4,  fig.  13. 

■D.  ausiralicum,  Dawson,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1881,  xxxvii.,  p.  306,  1. 13,  f.  15. 

^l^e  lea^  Ghar.  The  leaf  bases  are  minute,  narrow,  elongate,  and  spirally  arranged  ; 

es  are  linear  and  bifurcating  at  an  obtuse  angle  at  their  extremities. 

Sir  J “W  Tt  plant  yet  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Queensland. 

• awson  appears  to  regard  it  as  Corniferous. 
l^fie  upn  Sonzon.  Panning  River,  Burdekin  Downs,  in  a calcareous  shale  forming 

the  Panning  Limestone,  and  in  white  flaggy  sandstone  overlying 

same  limestone.  {R.  L.  Jaclc.) 


Kingdom— ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom— CCELENTERATA. 

Class — Htdeozoa. 


Order— HYDROCOEALLINA:. 

Pamily— STEOMATOPOEIDA:. 


Genus— STBOMATOP ORA,  Goldfuss,  1826. 

(Petrefacta  Germaniae,  p.  21.) 

Stbomatopoea,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  1,  figs.  3-5. 

l^iver  Lim'  occurred  amongst  Mr.  Daintree’s  fossils  from  the  Broken 

specim^*  ^’’E^dy  silieified  a state  that  a satisfactory  examination  of 

from  tho^A^+E°'^*>'^  made.  Another  example  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Jack 

bevonsI,:„  ^ Creek  Limestone,  which  is  very  like  some  Devonian  species  of 

Mu  h"^*^  the  Eifel. 

OQvelopino-  satisfactory  and  massive  examples  occur  in  the  Eeid  Limestone, 

who  ^ ^^rious  corals  which  constitute  that  rock.  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson, 
enough  to  examine  specimens,  at  one  time  believed  them  to  be  a 
a led  to  P.  densum,  Nich.  and  Murie ; but  a subsequent  inspection,  since 
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he  has  been  engaged  on  his  “ Monograph  of  the  Stromatoporidse,”  has  led  him  to  regard 
the  masses  in  the  Eeid  Limestone  as  more  probably  referable  to  Stromaiopora  proper, 
and  oven  allied  to  the  typical  and  true  S.  coneentrica,  Goldf.,  and  Stromatoporella 
(PI.  1,  figs.  1,  2).  The  surfaces  of  many  of  these  large  masses  from  the  Eeid 
Limestone  present  mammillary  or  button-shaped  prominences,  which  have  been  left  by 
the  process  of  weathering,  possessing,  however,  the  same  structure  as  the  general  mass. 
They  may  be  merely  the  result  of  peculiar  preservation,  or  they  may  be  young  examples 
included  in  the  older  ones  ; at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  ascertain,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  specific  value. 

Pending  a detailed  and  proper  description  of  the  Eifel  and  Devonshire  forms  of 
Stromaiopora,*  I refrain  from  entering  into  details  concerning  these  specimens,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  so,  with  more  satisfactory  material,  at  some  future  date. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Broken  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  Eiver  {The  late  H. 
Daintree)  ; Terrible  or  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs  (iE.  L.  Jack)  ; and  Eegan’s, 
hforthern  Eailway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville,  Eeid  Limestone  {It.  L.  Jack), 

Class — Actinozoa. 

The  three  groups  of  the  Zoantharia,  Alcyonaria,  and  Eugosa  are  represented  in 
the  Devonian  of  Queensland — the  first  by  the  genera  Favosites  and  Alveolites,  &c.,  the 
second  by  Aiilopora,  Amplexopora,  &c.,  and  the  last-named  by  the  genera  Oyathophyllum, 
Cainpophyllum.,  and  Gystiphyllum.  The  examination  of  all  these  corals  is  rendered 
difficult,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stromatoporoidea,  by  their  highly  altered  condition.  No 
doubt  a further  examination  of  the  localities  mentioned  will  bring  to  light  a much  more 
copious  coral  fauna  than  that  here  described. 

Orcler— ZOANTHARIA. 

Sub-Order — Z.  Sclehodermata. 

Section  — Peepoeata. 

Family— PAVOSITID^. 

Oemis — FAVOSITES,  Lamarck,  ISIG. 

(Hist.  Anim.  sans  Vertiib.,  ii.,  p.  204.) 

Ols.  Amongst  the  Queensland  corals  are  two  forms  of  Favosites  only  separable 
by  the  size  of  the  corallites  composing  the  respective  colonies.  These  are  referred  to 
the  cosmopolitan  Favosites  gothlandica,  and  its  variety  Ooldfussi. 

A single  specimen  of  a massive  Favosites  with  plenty  of  tabula;  was  obtained  at 
Eaglau,  Port  Curtis,  by  Mr.  AV.  II.  Eands.  It  is  preserved  in  a light  slate-blue 
conchoidal  limestone  and  has  a strong  Devonian  aspect.  The  material  was  not  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  permit  of  the  preparation  of  sections  for  a specific  determination. 

Favosites  gothlandica,  {Fougt.)  Lamarck,  PI.  3,  figs.  1-5. 

Favosites  gotMandica,  Lamarck,  Hist.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  1810,  ii.,  p.  200. 

Calamopora  gothlandica,  GoHfuss,  Petrefacta  Gerraaniae,  1829,  i.,  p.  78,  t.  20,  fig.  3 a-e. 

Favosites  gothlandica,  Edwards  and  Ilaime,  Polyp,  foss.  Terr.  Pal.,  1861,  p.  232. 

Favosites  Goldfwsi,  Edwards  and  Haime,  ibid.  p.  235,  t.  -xx.,  fig.  3 a,  b. 

Favosites  gothlandica,  Nicholson  and  Etlieridge  fit,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1870,  iv.,  p.  209. 

Favosites  gothlandica,  Nicholson,  Tab.  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1870,  )).  46,  t.  i.,  figs.  1-G. 

Obs.  It  will  he  convenient  to  consider  the  form  with  the  smallest  corallites 
(PI.  3,  fig.  4),  as  the  typical  F.  yothlandica,  whilst  that  with  the  larger  calices  may  be 


* Now  in  course  of  preparation  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  and  publication  by  the  Palaeontographical  Society. 
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looked  upon  as  the  variety  Oolclfmsi  (PL  3,  fig.  1).  It  has  been  repeatedly  explained 
tliat  Edwards  and  Haime  regarded  F.  gothlaniica  as  an  essentially  Silurian  species ; and 
eorre.sponding  Devonian  form  was  separated  by  them  under  the  name  of  F.  Ooldfussi. 
fie  latter  is  stated  by  its  authors  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  larger 
eorallites  and  more  closely  set  mural  pores.  The  size  of  the  tubes  (IJ  lines),  however,  is 
frequently  exceeded  by  typical  Dpper  Silurian  examples  of  F,  gothlandica,  notwith- 
standing their  more  commonly  smaller  size.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  size  of  the 
eorallites  merely  cannot  be  regarded  as  a character  of  the  smallest  specific  value,  while 
^0  mural  pores  exhibit  an  at  least  equal  variability.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
Ooldfussi,  Edw.  and  H.,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  F.  gothlandica, 
except  as  a mere  variety. 

In  the  specimens  here  referred  to,  F.  gothlandica,  var.  Ooldfussi,  the  diameter 
the  ealices,  as  before  stated,  is  about  lines,  in  extreme  cases  reaching  as  much 
tfi'es.  In  one  example  there  are  four  tabula)  in  the  space  of  2 lines  vertical, 
whilst  in  another  specimen  the  same  number  are  contained  in  a space  a little  exceeding 
fiis.  The  examples  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Daintree  appear  to  be  only  portions  of 
colonies ; but  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  the  specimens,  a very  fine  one,  measures 
da  by  inches,  forming  a more  or  less  elongated  depressed  parallelogram.  This 
cim  of  F.  gothlandica  corresponds  in  a striking  manner  with  that  met  with  in  the 
erniforous  Limestone  of  North  America,  a eai’eful  comparison  having  been  made  with 
Co  onios  of  the  latter  coral  in  the  cabinet  of  one  of  us. 

We  now  come  to  four  specimens,  and  possibly  a fifth,  which  are  regarded  as 
erable  to  Facosites  gothlandica  proper,  as  understood  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
„ ^imo.  They  also  bear  a close  resemblance  to  F.  epidermata,  llbmiuger,  from  the 
crniferous  Limestone  of  North  America,  which  is  probably,  after  all,  only  another 
Variety  of  the  widely  spread  and  typicalU.  gothlandica.  In  the  colonics  in  question  the 
ca  lees  are  much  smaller,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  1 line  in  diameter,  and  frequently  less, 
^1  st  four  tabula)  appear,  on  an  average,  to  be  comprised  within  the  space  of  1^  lines 
lar  ^ average,  because  we  find,  on  the  examination  of  a sufficiently 

ge  number  of  specimens  gathered  from  various  quarters,  and  including  those  from 
ustralia,  that  there  is  every  gradation  between  the  two  conditions  in  the  size  of  the 
^ora  ites  and  disposition  of  the  tabula).  It  is  on  these  grounds,  combined  with  the 
^anahle  disposition  of  the  mural  pores,  that  we  propose  to  consider  F.  gothlandica  in 
® Wide  sense  understood  by  Gloldfuss,  before  its  subdivision  by  Edwards  and  Ilaime. 
Ill  the  fifth  example,  previously  referred  to  as  probably  identical  with  the  other 
G septal  spines  are  well  developed,  (^Nicholson  and  Ftheridge  fil.') 

Coll  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  Eiver  {The  late  F.  Daintree, 

of  ^ British  Museum,  and  Geological  Survey  of  Queensland).  A small  fragment 
fromTu**'*'^*’  -F-  gothlandica,  has  been  more  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  Jack 

fhe  above  locality. 

Genus — PAGHYPOFA,  Lindstrom,  1873. 

(Otver.  K.  Akad.  Forhandl.,  1873,  p.  14.) 

Bachtpoba  mertdioitalis,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fil.,  PL  2,  figs.  10-15. 

P.  nerldionalis,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  280. 

P-  Char.  Corallum  ramose,  of  cylindrical  branches,  about  2 5 lines  or  3 


for 


I'm, 


Corallites 


eot  dividing  dichotomously  at  comparatively  remote  intervals, 

as  P°i.ygonal,  with  very  thick  walls,  the  diameter  of  which  increases 

or  ®outh  is  approached.  Calicos  hardly  at  all  oblique,  about  a third  of  a lino, 
®G  imes  rather  more,  in  diameter,  oval,  rounded,  or  irregular  in  shape,  often 
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opening  into  one  another,  surrounded  by  thick  obtuse  margins,  which  exhibit  no  traces 
of  the  original  polygonal  wall  of  the  corallite.  Mural  pores  few,  very  large,  and 
irregularly  placed.  Tabulsc  few  and  remote.  {Nicholson  and  Mheridge  fil.) 

Ohs.  This  species  is  unquestionably  very  closely  allied  to  Pachpora  cervicornis, 
De  Blainv.,  of  the  European  Devonian,  and  we  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  giving  it  a 
distinct  specific  designation.  Both  belong  to  that  section  of  Favosiics  in  which  the 
walls  are  thickened  by  the  secondary  deposition  of  sclerenchyma  in  successive  laminse, 
the  amount  of  this  thickening  being  increased  as  the  mouth  is  approached,  and  are 
therefore  referable  to  Lindstrom’s  genus  Pachypora.  Both  are  alike  inform  and  general 
habits,  and  have  singularly  large,  sparse,  and  irregular  mural  pores.  After  a comparison, 
however,  of  the  Australian  specimens  with  examples  from  the  Eifel,  macroscopically 
and  microscopically,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  must,  in  the  mean- 
while, be  regai’ded  as  specifically  distinct,  upon  the  following  grounds  : — 

(ffl)  Pachypora  meridionalis  (nobis),  is,  on  the  whole,  a much  smaller  species 
than  P.  cervicornis,  De  Blainv.,  the  branches  in  the  latter  often  reaching 
8 or  10  lines  in  diameter. 

(h)  The  corallites  in  P.  cervicornis  can  always  be  shown,  by  thin  sections,  to 
preserve  their  polygonal  outline,  in  spite  of  the  thickening  to  w^hich  they 
are  subjected ; in  the  axis  of  the  branches  they  are  regularly  polygonal, 
and  even  the  thickened  lips  of  the  calices  show  more  or  leas  distinctly  a 
polygonal  line  placed  at  a little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
which  represents  the  original  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  in  P.  meridionalis 
the  polygonal  form  of  the  corallites  is  more  or  less  completely  obliterated ; 
even  in  the  axis  of  the  branches  the  originally  prismatic  wall  cannot  be 
detected,  and  the  thickened  lips  of  the  calices  are  simply  rounded  and  obtuse, 
(c)  In  P.  cervicornis  the  calices  are  about  half-a-line  in  diameter,  rounded  or 
sub-polygonal,  and  only  occasionally  opening  into  one  another.  In  P. 
meridionalis,  on  the  contrary,  the  calices  are  mostly  only  about  a third  of  a 
line  in  diameter  (counting  in,  as  before,  the  wall  around  them);  their  shape 
is  very  irregular,  and  they  open  into  one  another  so  frequently,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  sometimes  become  almost  vcrmiculate  in  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  present  speeies  is  sufficiently  distinct  from 
P.  cervicornis,  De  Blainv.,  to  deserve  a separate  name,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
adequately  characterised  species  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  it  in  detail.  We 
may  add  that  the  differences  between  P.  meridionalis  and  P.  cervicornis,  above  alluded 
to,  are  much  more  conspicuous  if  we  take  specimens  of  the  form  usually  known  by  the 
latter  name  in  the  Devonian  Limestones  of  Devonshire,  and  figured  as  such  by  Milue- 
Edwards  and  Haime.*  {Nicholson  and  Mheridge  Jil.) 

Loc.  Banning  River,  Burdekin  Downs,  and  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs  ; 
Regan’s,  Northern  Railway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville.  (12.  L.  Jack.) 

Genus — ALVFOLITES,  Lamarck,  1801. 

(Emend.  Nicholson,  1879.) 

Alveolites,  Lamk.,  Syst.  Anim.  sans  Vertiib.,  1801. 

,,  Nicholson,  T.abulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  pp.  117,  375. 

Sillingsia,  De  Kouinck,  Poss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Snd,  1870,  Pts.  1,  2,  p.  75. 

Cladopora,  Rominger,  Report  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1876,  iii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  50. 

Ohs.  The  chaotic  condition  in  which  the  genua  Alveolites  remained  for  many 
years  has  been  commented  on,  and  the  genus  made  the  subject  of  research  by  Prof. 


Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Corals,  PI.  xlviii.,  fig.  2. 
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H.  A.  Nicholson,  and  the  Writer,* * * §  and  later  by  the  former  alone.  As  now  restricted  it 
contains  Favositiform  corals  with  thin-walled  corallites  opening  obliquely  on  the  surface 
®ub-triangular  or  seini-lunar  calicos.  The  septa  are  either  obsolete  or  in  the  form  of 
longitudinal  rows  of  spinules.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Foord  and 
the  Writer  t that  the  species  upon  which  De  Koniuck’s  genus  Billingaia  was  founded  is 
a true  Alveolites,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Billingsia  must  now  be  considered  a 
synonym  of  the  latter.  Previous  to  this  determination.  Prof.  II.  A.  Nicholson  had 
^eniarked,+  “ It  seems  hardly  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  arrive  at  any 
Certain  conclusions  as  to  its  tnie  systematic  position”  (i.e.,  of  Billingsia). 

Oladopora,  Hall,  as  defined  by  Ildminger,§  does  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from 
Alveolites.  The  corallites  are  said  to  be  usually  devoid  of  tabulae,  but  Eominger 
ebserves— “ Their  occasional  development  is  proved  by  many  actual  observations.” 

Under  this  name  there  have  been  described  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Australia 
the  following  species The  Upper  Silurian  Series  of  Burrowang  has  yielded  to  the 
’’csearches  of  Prof.  De  Koninck,||  Alveolites  repens,  Fougt.,  and  A.  rapa,  De  Kon.  The 
®o-called  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  the  same  Colony  have  yielded  Alveolites  sulaqualis, 
Edw.  and  H.,  and  A.  obscunis,  De  Kon.  The  Queensland  Alveolites  in  no  way  correspond 
to  any  of  these ; indeed,  the  two  new  species  described  by  Prof.  Do  Koninck  appear  to 
be  very  unsatisfactorily  established,  and  nothing  is  known  of  their  microscopic  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  the  Writer  described  two 
ittiperfectly  known  sj)ecies  in  1879. 

Alveolites  alteolaeis.  Be  Koninch,  sp.,  PI.  2,  figs.  l-3a. 

^illmgsia  alveolaris,  De  Kon.,  Toss.  Dal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1876,  Pts.  1-2,  p.  75,  t.  2,  t.  4 a,  b. 
MveoUtes  alveolaris,  Eth.  fil.  and  Foord,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Uist.,  1884,  xiv.,  p.  176,  t.  6,  f.  1-lc. 

Sp.  Char.  Corallum  massive  and  apparently  lobate.  Corallites  minute  (about 
two  in  the  space  of  a millim.),  closely  contiguous,  of  considerable  length  and  their  walls 
Somewhat  thick  ; the  apertures  of  the  calicos  present  an  irregularly  lunate  form,  and  in 
^ome  of  them  a single  tooth-like  septum  may  be  detected.  Tabulas  well  developed, 
horizontal,  or  a little  curved  and  tolerably  numerous.  Mural  pores  large,  in  a single 
Tories  placed  at  pretty  regular  intervals  of  about  half  a millimeter  apart. 

Ohs.  The  highly  crystalline  condition  of  the  specimens  rendered  their  determi- 
nation very  difficult.  They  occur  in  the  shape  of  w'eathered  masses  in  wdiich  some  parts, 
^’^der  than  the  rest,  stand  out  in  relief  and  exhibit  wmll  the  structures  described 
^bove.  One  of  the  specimens  has  the  surface  studded  with  small  conical  elevations, 
^ nnt  1 centimeter  apart,  measured  from  their  summits.  The  significance  of  these  is 
apparent,  and  their  occurrenee  is  not  known  in  any  species  of  Alveolites.  Of  the 
"'0  species  of  Alveolites  recorded  from  Australian  Devonian  rocks,  only  one  (A. 
^'^l><Bqualis,  Ed,  and  H.)  need  be  compared  with  the  present  form,  and  the  much  smaller 
corallites  of  the  latter  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  their  separation. 

In  his  “Palmozoic  Fossils  of  New  South  Wales,”  Prof.  L.  G.  De  Komnek 
restituted  a genus  under  the  name  of  Billingsia,  for  a Devonian  coral  from  t e 
neighbourhood  of  Tass,  which  the  author  describes  as  apparently  devoid  of  tabulm 
( ies  planchers  scmblent  faire  defaut")  and  as  possessing  lateral  openings  in  the  wa  s 
n^ni^cjOTallites  resembling  those  of  Sgringopora.  M.  De  Koninck  appears  to  have 

* Jouni.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.),  xiii.,  p.  353. 

t Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  .xiv.,  p.  176. 

t Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  186. 

§ Report  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1876,  iii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  50. 

. II  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1876,  Pt.  1,  pp.  17,  18,  19. 
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entirely  misunderstood  tlio  structure  of  this  coral.  The  figures  given  hy  that  Author 
accord  remarkably  well  with  our  form;  and  although  he  states  in  his  description  that 
tahulas  are  wanting,  they  appear  to  he  shown  clearly  enough  in  Fig.  4 of  his  work,  as 
cited.  Assuming,  then,  that  Billingsia  alveolaris  is  identical  with  the  Queensland 
specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Do  Koninck’s  suggestion  that  the  present  species  is 
transitional  between  Awlopora  and  Syringopora. 

Loc.  Ecgan’s,  Northern  Eailway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville.  {B.  L.  Jack?) 

Alveolites  alteolaeis,  var.  queevslandensis,  EtTi.  Jll.  and  Board,  PI.  2,  figs.  4-6. 

Alveolites  alvcolaris,  var.  queenslandensis,  Eth.  fil.  and  Foord,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884, 

p.  177,  t.  vi.,  f.  2 a,  b. 

Ohs.  This  form  differs  from  that  described  above,  chiefiy  in  the  size  of  the 
corallites,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  A.  aleeolaris.  It  also  appears  to 
be  branching  and  lobulate,  and  occurs  in  large  weathered  and  rounded  fragments,  one  of 
which  measures  about  12  centimeters  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  6 centiinoters  in 
thickness,  but  the  specimen  must  have  been  considerably  larger  when  perfect.  Scarcely 
any  of  its  surface  remains,  and  microscopic  sections  do  not  yield  very  satisfactory  results 
on  account  of  the  extensive  mineral  alteration  that  the  fossils  have  undergone. 

In  their  longer  diameter  the  corallites  measure  about  two-thirds  of  a millitneter, 
in  their  shorter  about  one-third  or  even  less.  The  tabulae  are  somewhat  numerous, 
horizontal  or  oblique,  and  sometimes  curved,  and  in  some  places  they  anastomose. 
The  mural  pores  are  large  and  apparently  numerous. 

Loe.  Eegan’s,  Northern  Eailway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville.  (B.  L.  Jack.) 

Alveolites  eobustus,  Bominger,  PI.  1,  figs.  13,  14. 

Cladopora  rohusta,  Rominger,  Report  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1876,  iii..  Ft.  2,  p.  53,  t.  22,  f.  1,  2. 

Ohs.  A ramose  species,  with  affinities  to  PaeJiypora,  and  possibly  really  referable 
to  this  latter  genus.  The  surface  characters  are  much  destroyed  by  weathering,  and  as 
its  internal  structure  shows  nothing  hut  mural  pores  and  tabulfo,  with  no  special 
features  of  interest,  little  further  can  be  said  about  it.  The  coral  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  from  Fachypora  meridionalis  by  its  very  oblique  tubes  and  calicos. 

The  largest  of  the  specimens  hitherto  examined  (by  no  means  a perfect  one)  is 
3 j inches  in  length.  The  distance  between  two  points  of  bifurcation  or  dichotomiza- 
tion  of  the  branches  is  1 inch  3 lines. 

This  species  is  very  like  Alveolites  (Oladopora)  rohtisius,  Eom.,  and  so  closely 
resembles  his  smaller  figure  of  that  form  that  one  is  induced  to  refer  it  to  the  latter, 
even  without  an  actual  comparison  of  specimens.  The  Queensland  examples  jiossess 
the  same  habit  of  growth  as  those  from  Michigan,  and  the  calicos  correspond  in  size 
with  the  figures  indicated.  Alveolites  rohustus,  Eiim.,  is  met  with  both  in  the  Cornifer- 
ous  and  Hamilton  Groups  (Lower  and  Middle  Devonian)  of  North  America. 

Loc.  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs.  {B.  L.  Jack.) 

Alveolites,  sp.  ind.,  PL  1,  figs.  15-17. 

Alveolites,  sp.  ind.,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fit,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  ix  222. 

Ohs.  An  expanded,  lobate,  or  palmate  form,  which,  in  the  present  unsatisfactory 
and  chaotic  state  of  Alveolites,  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  although,  specifically 
speaking,  we  do  not  know  anything  precisely  like  it.  Sections  show  that  the  corallites 
were  thin-walled  and  irregular,  with  mural  pores  and  plenty  of  tabula).  With  the 
meagre  material  before  us,  it  would  be  only  unnecessarily  increasing  nomenclature  to 
bestow  a name.  (^Nicholson  and  Etheridge  fil.) 

Loc.  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs.  {B.  L.  Jack.) 
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Genm—AMPLEXOPOBA,  Ulrich,  1882. 

(fJoTirn.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.,  p.  154.) 

Amplexopoba  ? KosTifCKii,  Etheridge  fil.  and  FoorJ,  PI.  2,  figs.  7-9a. 
■^niplexopora  Koninoldi,  Eth.  fil.  and  Foord,  Aim.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  xiv.,  p.  178,  t.  6,  f.  3 a-c. 

Sj),  Char,  Corallum  massive.  Calicos  polygonal  in  outline,  with  the  angles 
I'ounded,  minute  and  variable  in  size,  somewhat  thin- walled ; from  three  to  four  occupy 
tue  space  of  1 millimeter.  Spiniforin  oorallites  placed  at  the  angles  of  junction  of 
®any  of  the  cell  apertures.  Tabulto  remarkably  regular,  horizontal,  from  1 to  2 tube 

diameters  apart. 

Ohs.  The  present  species,  like  the  others  from  the  same  locality,  has  undergone 
^ good  deal  of  alteration  by  weathering  and  crystallisation,  so  as  to  obscure,  in  a measure, 
i'be  structure  of  the  organism.  Tlio  iii-lilling  of  the  coral  is  calcite  of  fibrous  structure 
(Arr.igonite  ?),  the  fibres  cutting  the  walls  of  the  corallitos,  as  well  as  crossing  the 
visceral  cavities. 

Tlie  first  impression  gained  on  examining  thin  sections  of  this  coral  was  that  it 
^ight  be  a Chastetes;  but  the  presence  of  the  spiniform  corallites  (provided,  of  course, 
6se  structures  have  been  correctly  interpreted),  sets  this  question  at  rest. 

Loc.  Eegan’s,  Northern  Railway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville.  (JR.L.Jach.) 

Genus — TBACRYPOBA,  Edw.  and  Raime,  1851. 

(Polyp,  Foss.  Terr.  Pal.,  p.  305.) 

' Teachtpoea,  sp.  ind. 

Trachi/pom,  sp.  ind.,  Nicholson  .and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  281. 

. Ohs.  A single  and  badly  preserved  example  has  occurred  in  the  Arthur’s  Creek 
iinestone,  which,  although  sufficiently  good  for  generic  identification,  is  in  too  ill- 
Preserved  a condition  to  warrant  us  in  attaching  to  it  a specific  description  and  name. 

The  specimen  is  seated  on  the  weathered  surface  of  a piece  of  limestone,  and 
ibits  the  vermiculate  surface  and  non-septate  calices  characteristic  of  Trachypora. 

Loo.  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs.  (B.  L.  Jach.) 

Genus— 8TBIAT0P0BA,  Rail,  1852. 

(Pal.  New  York,  ii.,  p.  150.) 

Steiatopoea?  uniseptata,  sp.  non.,  PI.  37,  figs.  1,  2. 
p _ 8p.  Char.  Corallum  small,  dendroid,  compiosed  of  bifurcating  cylindrical  stems. 
^ orallites  thick-walled,  the  calices  arranged  in  vertical  rows  separated  by  thickened 
erenchyma,  with  oval,  oblique,  cup-shaped  a^ierturos,  of  more  or  less  equal  dimen- 
^ , tljg  orifices  below  are  circular  and  contracted,  the  distal  wall  invariably  bearing 

^iiigle  septal  ridge.  Pores  small,  not  numerous,  scattered.  Tabula)  ? 

Ohs.  In  some  respects  this  little  coral  resembles  Striatopora,  as  in  the  arrange- 
cells,  and  the  form  of  their  orifices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  widely 
sin  ®®P®^^9,tion  of  the  former  by  the  interstitial  coenenchyma,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
geif  ^ only;  in  fact,  I much  question  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  in  this 

The  single  septum  is  a very  constant  character  in  each  calice,  as  a vertical 
faC  on  the  distal,  on  hinder  wall,  apparently  descending  far  into  the  former. 

I have  not  obsenmd  any  definite  trace  of  tabuloB,  the  m.aterial  being  too  limited 


rid 
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to  permit  of  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections.  In  the  weathered 
Hat  specimen  these  delicate  organs  have  been  removed.  Judging  from  a 

cent^^  ^^^ri.sverse  section  the  corallites  seem  to  have  had  well-developed  walls  in  the 
of  the  corallum.  and  to  pass  outwards  by  a very  gentle  and  gradual  curve. 
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The  poriferous  nature  of  the  walls  clearly  indicates  this  as  a member  of  the 
Fayositidse,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  referable  to  a genus  other  than 
Striatopora. 

A similar  septal  tooth  occurs  in  a French  Deyonian  fossil,  Trachppora  marmorea, 
Gosselet.* 

Loc.  Fanning  Eiyer.  (i2.  L.  Jack.) 

Genus — MOMIN GJSRIA,  Nicholson,  1879. 

(Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  p.  114.) 

Eomingeria  ? Fooedi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  1,  fig.  18. 

Sp.  Char.  Corallum  ramose.  Corallites  small,  tubular,  their  outlines  faintly 
indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  branches.  Calices  oyal  or  circular,  exsert  or  slightly 
disjunct,  sub-opposite,  sometimes  contiguous,  and  almost  touching  one  another. 

Ohs.  It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  this  coral  should  be  placed  in 
Rominqeria  or  Vermipora,  but  probably  in  one  or  the  other,  notwithstanding  its  ramose 
character.  Although  the  surface  is  much  weathered,  the  tubular  outline  of  the  corallites 
is  dimly  portrayed  on  the  branches,  and  this  would  to  some  extent  ally  it  to  the  still 
more  diyided-up  corallum  of  one  or  other  of  the  aboye  genera.  At  the  broken  distal 
end  of  the  specimen  the  tubular  state  of  the  corallites  is  quite  apparent. 

The  surface  is  too  much  weathered  to  sho\y  the  annulations  described  by  Prof. 
Nicholson  in  his  genus,  eyen  if  they  existed,  and,  from  the  same  cause  in  all  probability, 
septa  are  not  yisible. 

Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Foord,  late  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada, 
with  whom  the  Writer  has  been  engaged  in  palseontological  inrestigation. 

Loc.  Eeid  Gap,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsyille.  (J2.  L.  Jack.) 

Genus — OCENITJSS,  EicTiwald,  1829. 

(Zoologia  Si)ec.,  I.,  p.  179.) 

Ohs.  Cosnites  is  represented  by  a few  ramose  or  frondescent  specimens,  with  the 
general  aspect  of  Ccenites  expansus,  De  Koninck  (PI.  2,  figs.  ] 8 and  19),  the  mouths  of  the 
calices  corresponding  in  size  and  shape,  but  there  are  usually  present  three  instead  of  two 
septal  teeth . The  specimens  are  not  sufficiently  well  presery ed  for  accurate  determination . 

Loc.  Eegan’s,  Northern  Eailway.  (E.  L.  Jack.) 

Family— POEITIDiE. 

Genus— AB^OPOBA,  Nicholson  and  Btheridge  jil.,  1879. 

Armopwa,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  277. 

„ Nicholson,  Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  105. 

,,  Waagen  and  Wentzel,  Pateontologia  Indica,  1886,  Ser.  xiii.,  Pt.  i..  No.  G,  p.  837. 

Gen.  Char.  Corallum  massiye,  resembling  that  of  Favosites,  of  polygonal 
corallites,  which  radiate  outwards  from  an  imaginary  axis  to  open  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  colony.  Under  surface  coyered  with  an  epitheca  (?).  The  corallites  are 
firmly  united  by  their  walls,  which  are  extensiyely  pierced  by  apertures,  placing  the 
yisceral  tubes  in  direct  communication.  Septa  trabecular,  often  irregularly  diyided  or 
anastomosing  at  their  free  ends.  Tabul®  rudimentary,  represented  by  occasional 
horizontal  trabeculse.  No  columella  nor  coenenchyma.  (^Nicholson  and  Ftheridge  jil.) 

Ohs.  This  genus  was  founded  upon  a single  remarkable  specimen  belonging  to 
the  Daintree  Collection,  from  the  Deyonian  deposits  of  Queensland,  distinguished 
specifically  by  the  name  of  Arceopora  australis. 

* Ann.  Soc.  G&l.  du  Nord,  1877,  iv.,  t.  3,  f,  2a. 
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Since  the  description  of  Arceopom  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  the  AVriter 
appeared,  Messrs.  Waagen  and  Wentzel  have  re-defined*  the  genus  from  material 
0 taiued  from  the  rich  beds  of  the  Salt  Eange  in  India,  with  the  result  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  genus  must  be  changed  to  a certain  extent  in  some  points  to  fit 
Salt  Range  species.”  Several  points  in  their  observations  appear  to  call  for  remark, 
a the  first  place  Arceopora  is  ascribed  to  Nicholson  alone,  as  given  in  his  “ Tabulate 
^ orals,”  published  in  1879.  Messrs.  AiTaagcn  and  Wentzel  appear  wholly  to  ignore  the 
cading  which  they  quote  from  this  work  as  given  by  Prof.  Nicholson,  viz.,  “Arceopora, 
'TiT  jon.,  1879.”  Secondly,  the  above  Authors  appear  to  be  unacquainted 

o,  or  to  have  overlooked  the  description  of  Arceopora  given  by  Prof.  Nicholson  and 
0 present  AVriterjt  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  published  before  the  “ Tabulate 
aig,  and  is  the  original  and  first  published  description  of  the  genus.  Had  this  not 
a So  We  should  have  referred,  in  ijreparing  our  joint  memoir,  to  Prof.  Nicholson’s 
a.  Messrs.  Waagen  and  AVentzcl,  in  the  third  place,  state — “ No  mention  is  made  by 
ctiolson  of  the  spongy  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  corallites.”  Not  in  so  many 

i,  perhaps,  but  in  the  expression  “ porous  condition  of  the  walls,”  used  both  in  the 
abulate  Corals  ” and  in  our  joint  Memoir,  far  more  is  imi)lied  than  that  the  walls  are 
’^ely  pierced  by  mural  pores.  In  addition,  the  figures  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the 

pongy  nature  of  the  walls.  Lastly,  the  Authors  say — “ Another  point  which  has  to  be 
ifieq  condition  of  the  tabula).  They  are  well  developed  and  quite  distinct, 

rudimentary,  in  the  Indian  species.”  What  the  tabula)  may  be  in  the  latter  it  would 
presumptuous  for  us  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  specimens ; but  although  they  may  be 

j,  y ruarked  in  the  Indian  species  that  does  not  prove  them  to  be  anything  else  than 

imentary  ia  the  Australian  form.  It  is  quite  possible  that  amplification  of  the 
^^aracters  of  our  genus  may  be  required — as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  first  descriptions 
j J^^^eure  fossils — ^but  this  hardly  approaches  the  authoritative  “ rectification  ” 
^Smed  by  Messrs.  Waagen  and  Wentzel. 

Type. 

Arceopora  australis,  N.  and  E.  fil. 

AaiEoroiiA  austualts,  Nich.  and  Ulh.  fil.,  PI.  3,  figs.  6-9. 
a,usWalia,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  278,  p.  279,  f.  3 a,  b. 
” It  Nicholson,  Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  Ifi7,  f.  24  a,  b. 

oOUal  Clorallum  massive,  pyrifonn,  of  considerable  size,  composed  of  poly- 

t}jg  prismatic  corallites  which  radiate  outivards  from  an  imaginary  axis  to  open  on 

thr  surface  of  the  colony.  Average  diameter  of  the  corallites  from  two-thirds  to 
ordin'  9.  line,  no  very  small  tubes  being  intercalated  amongst  those  of 

'^^ensions.  Walls  amalgamated,  irregularly  cribriform.  Septa  variable  in 
TltkerA  irregularly  dbdded.  Tabulas  rudimentary.  {Nicholson  and 

of  ^^s.  The  corallum  of  A.  australis  might  at  first  sight  be  readily  taken  for  that 
^and^  larger  and  more  massive  species  of  Favosites  (such  as  F.  hemisphwricus, 

^he  though  even  to  the  naked  eye  the  absence  of  distinct  tabulae  and 


striking  features.  Our  only 


porous  condition  of  the  walls  are 

Wifj^  perfect,  aud  is  not  only  completely  silicified,  but  is  thoroughly  infiltrated 

its 


fj  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron.  Its  height  is  rather  more  than  3 inches,  and 

tiavin  width  something  over  4 inches.  Its  form  is  pyriform,  the  narrow  base 

almost  ^^"^'■^®^^tly  been  attached  to  some  foreign  body,  while  the  under  surface  was 
certainly  covered  by  an  epitheca,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  The  calices 


* Palaeontologia  Indica,  Ser.  xiii.,  Pt.  i..  No.  6,  Coelenterata,  p. 
+ Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  277. 
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must  have  opened  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  hut  none  of  them  are  preserved 
in  the  specimen  now  before  us.  The  corallites  radiate  with  a graduated  divergence  from 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  colony  ; and  their  form  is  regularly  prismatic  or  polygonal,  as 
in  Favosites.  This  character,  however,  is  much  more  perceptible  by  the  eye,  or  w'hen 
the  surface  is  examined  with  a lens,  than  it  is  when  thin  sections  are  investigated  under 
the  microscope,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  marked  in  the  latter  case  by  the  broken  and 
cribriform  structure  of  the  walls.  Thin  sections  (PL  3,  figs.  7 and  9),  whether  trans- 
verse or  vertical,  show  that  the  walls  of  the  tubes  are  extensively  porous  and  cribriform, 
being  pierced  by  numerous  apertures,  which  place  the  visceral  chambers  in  direct  com- 
munication. Transverse  sections  also  serve  admirably  to  show  the  character  of  the 
irregular  trabecular  sojjta,  some  of  whicli  are  simply  spiuiform,  while  others  divide 
tow'ards  their  inner  extremities,  or  even  unite  wdtli  their  neighbours  by  their  free  ends. 
Vertical  sections  show  that  the  septa  are  upon  the  whole  placed  in  longitudinal  row's, 
and  they  exhibit  occasionally  horizontal  trabecula)  (PL  3,  fig.  9),  which  maybe  regarded 
as  of  the  nature  of  rudimentary  tabula). 

Prom  a consideration  of  the  above  characters  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have 
to  deal,  in  Arcaopora,  with  a genuine  “ Perforate  ” Coral,  which,  however,  is  closely 
related  to  the  Pavositidae,  and  may  be  best  jjlaced  in  this  family  rather  than  in  any  of 
the  more  regular  groups  of  the  Perforata.  By  the  characters  of  its  w'alls  and  septa  the 
genus  presents  certain  alliances  with  the  Poritidse ; but  its  general  form  and  aspect  are 
those  of  a Favosifes  ; and  the  presence  of  rudimentary  tabula)  would  further  confirm 
the  view  hero  taken.  Among  the  genera  of  the  Pavositida),  its  nearest  ally  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Low'er  Silurian  genus  Columnopora,  Nich.,  which  it  nearly  resembles  in 
form  and  habit.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter,  however,  by  the  less  regularly 
perforate  character  of  its  w'alls,  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of  its  tabula),  and  by  the 
irregularly  dividing  and  trabecular  septa.  We  are  unable  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  Ar<sopora  and  the  Cretaceous  genus  Koninckia,  E.  and  H.,  but  the  septa  of  the 
latter  seem  to  bo  merely  spiniform  (six  in  number) , and  the  tabuhe  are  said  to  be  w'ell 
developed  and  complete.  {Nicholson  and  Ftheridge  Jil.') 

Messrs.  Waagon  and  Wentzel  have  removed  Arisopora  from  the  Pavositida)  and 
placed  it  in  the  Poritidm.  It  is  possible  this  stop  may  be  quite  justifiable. 

Loo.  Burdekin  Eiver.  {The  late  F.  Baintree ; Collu.  Brit.  Mus.) 

Order— BTJGOSA. 

Pamily— CYSTIPHYLLID^. 

Genus— CYSTIFSTLLFM,  Lonsdale,  1839. 

(Murchison’s  Silurian  System,  p.  691. ) 

Cysxiphylltjji  AMERiCANirir,  Fdw.  and  Name,  var.  austeale,  var.  nov.,  PL  3, 

figs.  13,  14. 

Obs.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  published  species 
of  Cystiphyllum  from  Australian  Devonian  rocks,  but  a species  has  been  met  with  in  the 
Silurian  beds  of  Buriwang,  New  South  Wales.  The  coral  reefs  at  Hegan’s  on  the 
Northern  Kailway,  how’ever,  have  yielded  several  examples  of  a very  elongate  species, 
with  a general  resemblance  to  the  British  Devonian  G.  vesiculosum,  Goldfuss,  but  the 
vesicles  of  the  corallum  are  much  too  large.  On  the  wdiole  the  corals  appear  to  come 
nearest  to  the  American  form  C.  americanum,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be 
regarded  as  a variety  of  it.  In  only  one  example  has  any  tendency  to  a funnel  or  cone 
shaped  outline  been  observed,  such  as  occurs  in  C.  senecalensc,  Billings,*  but  not 


Canadian  Journal,  1859,  p.  137. 
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Sufficiently  so  to  render  it  in  any  way  allied  to  the  latter.  The  length  of  the  eorallum 
^ould  also  indicate  C.  conifolUs,  Hall,*  as  an  ally,  but  no  indication  of  the  epithecal 
s^elliugg  of  the  latter  occur  in  our  form. 

Loc.  Itegan’s,  Northern  Railway,  thirty-one  miles  from  Townsville.  (U.  L.  Jack.') 


Genus— CTATROPnTLLUM,  GolJfuss,  1826. 

(Petrefacta  GermaniEe,  i.,  I Tlieil,  ii.  54.) 

CyATnornrLLUM,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  3,  figs.  11,  12. 

Obs.  A few'  turbinate  corals  are  associated  with  the  more  numerous  specimens 
the  last  species,  which  appear  referable  to  the  genus  OpathopJiyllum.  The  small 
Ufflouiit  of  material,  however,  for  investigation,  and  the  large  number  of  species  of  this 
S®uus  at  present  known,  render  the  task  of  identification  difficult. 

The  complete  eorallum  is  unknown,  but  it  was  short  and  conical,  or  turbinate,  with 
Numerous  septa — at  least  fifty-four  in  number.  They  arc  long  and  almost  straight,  every 
uiuate  one  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  caliee,  the  others  not  beyond  the  outer 
csicular  zone;  the  longer  or  jirimary  septa  are  more  or  less  confusedly  intermingled  or 
j ’fiutly  twisted  at  the  centre,  giving  rise  to  a loosely  vesicular  structure.  The  intersoptal 
oouli  are  filled  with  large  vesicles,  forming  an  outer  vesicular  zone,  extending  inwards 
quite  half  the  wddth  of  the  eorallum.  The  fossula  is  apparently  absent. 

This  species  is  evidently  of  the  same  type  of  growth  as  C.  virgatuin,  Hiudo,'!'  and 
®^uy  possibly  be  it,  as  the  number  of  septa  closely  correspond. 

-^uc.  llegan’s.  Northern  Railway.  (.B.  i.  Jack.) 

^ lu  Leichhardt’s  “Journal  of  an  Overland  Expedition  in  Australia, the  Rev. 

^ Clarke  described  a coral  from  the  Burdekin  Limestone  § as  CyathopTiyllim  Leich- 

His  description  is  here  appended,  but  unfortunately  little  or  nothing  can  be 
from  a systematic  point  of  view.  The  name  might  be  deleted  with 
antage  to  Australian  Palmontology.  The  description  is  as  follows : — 

0 “ The  most  conspicuous  fossil  is  a coral  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of 

^J'athophylli^jg_  The  genus  is  perhaps  new,  but  this  the  want  of  specimens  with  w'hich 
u '^uuapare  it  does  not  allow  me  the  means  of  verifying.  It  may,  however,  be  classed 
'■uvisionally  as  Cyatlwphylhm,  to  which  in  many  respects  it  bears  a great  resemblance, 
pi  p.  ” Cells  concavely  cylindrical,  not  dichotomous  (thus  distinguished  from  Caryo- 
steh  grouped  but  separate,  laterally  if  at  all  proliferous.  Corallum  beautifully 
^ ular,  formed  by  30-35  slightly  spirally  curving  or  regular  radiating  lamellse,  w'hich 
re^r  ^ ^ central  point  or  overlap  on  a latitudinal  axial  line,  and  are  divided  by 
oj^  or  outwardly  convex  and  upwardly  oblique  dissepiments,  which  become 

indistinct  or  obsolete  near  the  centre,  thus  not  assuming  the  usual  charac- 
® ic^of  Cyathophyllum  but  rather  one  of  Strombodes. 

®T)a  ®'rrface  longitudinally  striated,  the  cellular  structure  being  hidden  in  calcareous 
occ^'  ■ formed  by  the  coalescing  lamellse,  which,  at  the  extremities,  seem  to  be 

^^asionally  denticulated  owing  to  the  matrix  interrupting  their  passage  to  the  edge. 

resembles  what  takes  place  in  some  Astrseidoe. 
the  interior  has  more  the  features  of  Acervularia  than  Cyathophyllum,  but 

i^cTat^^^  Patches  of  broken  transverse  septa  in  the  rock  which  exhibit  the  features  of 


er.” 


t Illustrations  of  Devonian  Dossils,  1876,  t.  .S,  f.  3*9. 

eul.  Mag.,  1800,  vii.  (3),  p.  194,  t.  8,  f.  1 a,  6.  ^ j • 

Overland  Expedition  in  Australia  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington  durin„  t e 
S X An  LoiMon,  1817),  p.  212. 

About  Lat.  19°  58' 11"  S.”  [Prob.ably  Birrdekin  Downs.  R.L.J.) 
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Family— ZAPHEENTID^. 

Genus— -A3£PLIj2^JJS,  J.  Sowerhy,  1814. 

(Min.  Con.,  i.,  No.  13,  p.  165.) 

Amplexus,  sp.  ini.,  PI.  37,  figs.  15,  16. 

Ohs.  A single  fragment  of  au  Amplexus  from  the  Broken  Eiver  Limestone  has 
some  relation  to  A.  Selwyni,  De  Koninck,  hut  it  is  very  much  smaller  and  possesses  only 
half  the  number  of  septa.  There  is  no  trace  of  a septal  fossula  at  all,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  epltheca  was  very  thin.  There  are  about  thirty  septa,  and  the  cost®  are 
regular  and  very  apparent,  whilst  the  central  tabular  space  is  large  for  the  size  of  the 
corallum.  Although  the  specimen  is  only  a fragment,  the  corallum  was  evidently 
cylindrical  and  somewhat  curved. 

Loo.  Broken  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  Eiver.  (JB.  L.  JacTc.) 

Genus — OAMPOPILYLLUM,  Edwards  and  Haime,  1850. 

(Mon.  Brit.  Foss.  Corals,  Ft.  1,  p.  Ixviii.) 

CAMPornxLLTTM  Gteegoeii,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  3,  figs.  15-18. 

Sp.  Char . Corallum  long,  either  straight  or  gently  curved,  and  sometimes 
slightly  twisted.  Epitheca  apparently  thin,  and  with  indistinct  growth  accretions.  Septa 
numerous,  sixty  at  least,  gradually  tapering  at  the  extremities;  secondary  septa  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  primary,  and  much  more  slender.  Vesicular  tissue  forming  a 
zone  having  a width  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  secondary  septa,  the  vesicles  small 
and  close  together.  Septal  fossula  large,  containing  one  primary  septum  (or  some- 
times two  ?)  Central  tabulate  area  conspicuous,  almost  equal  in  breadth  to  the  length 
of  the  primary  septa.  Tabul®  horizontal,  or  sometimes  slightly  oblique  and  very  close 
to  one  another,  in  places  almost  touching. 

Ohs.  The  genus  Oampophyllum  has  not  been  extensively  recognised  as  Devonian, 
but  investigation  will  probably  prove  it  to  have  flourished  at  that  period  to  a greater 
extent  than  has  been  supposed.  Prof.  L.  Gr.  De  Koninck  has  recorded  the  occurrence 
of  Campophjllumflexuosum,  Ed.  and  II.,  in  the  Lower  Devonian  Series  of  Quadong, 
N.  S.  Wales,  but  I believe  this  is  the  only  species  yet  recognised  in  Australia.  The 
present  coral  is  quite  distinct  from  the  latter,  and  I feel  much  pleasure  in  associating 
with  it  the  name  of  the  Hon.  A.  C.  G-regory,  who  has  for  so  many  years  been  connected 
with  Australian  science  and  exploration. 

Loc.  Eegan’s,  Benwell’s,  and  Philp’s,  Northern  Eailway.  (12.  L.  Jack.') 

Order— ALCYONARIA. 

Family— HELIOLITID^. 

Genus— IIELIOLITES,  Eana,  1846. 

(Zoophytes,  Wilkes  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  p.  541.) 

Ohs.  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  have  yielded  six  species  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  present  researches  have  gone, 
and  to  these  we  have  to  add  a seventh  and  eighth. 

Heliolites  inter stinctus,  Linn.,  has  been  met  with;  according  to  Prof.  McCoy,* 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  Limestone  of  Waratah  Bay,  Victoria.  The  researches  of  Prof. 
De  Koninck  have  shown  the  existence  of  K.  megastoma,  McCoy,  and  S.  Murchisoni,  in 

* As  PaJceopora,  in  Progress  Eeport  for  1876,  No.  iv.,  Gool.  Survey  Viet.,  by  T.  Couchman,  pp.  156, 
158  (Melbourne,  8vo.,  1877). 
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Upper  Silurian  rocks  (probably  Ludlow  or  Wenlock)  of  New  South  Wales,  at 
G whilst  the  supposed  Devonian  of  the  same  colony  has  yielded  H.  porosa, 

pl°  same  species  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Nicholson  and  the  Writer  to  occur 

^ in  the  Devonian  Limestones  of  North  Queensland,  accompanied  by  three 
cat^l  interesting  forms — viz.,  ILelioUtes  Dainireei,  U.  pJasmoporoides,  and  an  indi- 

of  tP  ®Pncies  which  is  now  named  Ileliolites  Nichohoni.  The  most  aberrant  species 
G genus  is  H.  plasmoporoides,  Eth.fll.  and  Nich.,  which  nearly  approaches  the  genus 
(ismopora,  by  its  comparatively  irregular  and  few  interstitial  tubes. 


Heliolites  pobosa,  Goldfuss,  PI.  1,  fig.  6. 

porosa,  Goldfuss,  Petrefacta  Germani®,  1820,  i.,  p.  61,  t.  21,  f.  7. 

‘‘oiites porosa,  M. -Edwards  and  Haimo,  Polyp.  Foss.  Terr.  Pal.,  1851,  p.  218. 

>>  ,,  M.-Edward.s  and  Haitne,  Mon.  Brit.  Foss.  Corals,  1853,  Pt.  4,  p.  212,  t.  47,  f.  1 a/. 

” ,,  De  Kouinck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1876,  I’ts.  1,  2,  p.  81. 

” .1  Nicliokon  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  223. 

a s ■ Under  this  name  we  have  assembled  from  localities  in  North  Queensland 

specimens  varying  more  or  less  slightly  in  their  characters  amongst  them- 
cor  ^1 ' which  we  think  are  all  referable  to  Ileliolites  2}orosa,  Goldf . The  composite 
faint! these  corals  is  massive,  with  a flat  under  surface  or  base,  having  few  and 
gq  if  concentric  ridges.  The  calicos  in  all  the  specimens  are  circular,  pretty 

Py  c ^ ^®''^®foped  in  the  same  individual,  and  separated  by  unequal  interspaces  occupied 
of  tubes  | ; each  calico  varies  from  i to  f line  in  diameter.  The  tubes 

iate  ° *^®“onchyma  are  rather  small  and  polygonal,  and  constitute  somewhat  large 
®P^es  between  the  corallites.  The  septa  are  only  visible  here  and  there. 


Upon  comparing  a series  of  specimens  of  IT.  porosa  from  German  and  British 
the  considerable  variation  takes  place — 1st,  in  the  diameter  of 


the  rocks,  we  find  that  considerable  variation  takes  place- , 

coenenchymal  tubuli ; 3rd,  in  the 
®opta^  ^ hrtercalicular  space  occupied  by  the  latter ; and  4th,  in  the  length  of  the 
Udwa  1 variations  are,  indeed,  shown  in  the  figures  given  by  ]\IM.  Milne- 

^Ppear  t ^®  ®'^®  ^f*^®  f'®  jo'fS®)  ff'®  Queensland  examples 

ccejj  ^ ° occupy  a median  place  in  the  above  scale ; the  diameter  of  the  corallites  and 
Oq  ^ yoial  tubuli  is  greater  than  in  some  European  examples  and  less  than  in  others. 

lanfl  ^ ^f'ole  the  interspaces  occupied  by  the  tubuli  are  perhaps  greater  in  the  Queens- 
oxamples. 

®dwar/^  vertical  sections  we  can  distinguish  with  ease  the  tabulse,  as  described  by 
o®nen  f Haime,  horizontal,  but  sometimes  oblique.  These  authors  describe  the 
®otne  o^f  f®f*uli  as  “ nearly  regularly  hexagonal.”  Certainly  this  is  the  case  with 
ffie  en  tubes  on  various  parts  of  the  Queensland  specimens ; but  we  find  by  far 
u^ouer  form  is  the  polygonal. 

I'anT„-.,..°T^'.  Uroken  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  River  (The  late  B.  Baintree)  ; 


T?*  xvi-vci,  u ui  tiitj  v-zitimt/  xviver  \^j.n(i  kilo  uyiLiu 

River,  Burdekin  Downs ; Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs  (B.  I.  JacTc) 

Uelioeites  Daintbeei,  Etheridge  Jil.  and  Nicholson,  PI.  1,  figs.  7,  8. 

Daintrcci,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  224,  t.  14,  £.  3 a,  h. 
convej.^'  Gorallum  compound,  discoid  or  flattened;  upper  surface  a little 

~__^^j^^®der  surface  more  or  less  flattened,  concentrically  wrinkled  round  the  edges. 

p^gj^^’^°U''--Ga'llcs  du  Sud,  1876,  Ft.  i.,  pp.  24,  25. 

*'  '^®nenohv*"^'i  following  descriptions  of  species  of  Heliolites  the  terms  “ coenenchyma”  and 

Inhere  jg  fuhes”  are  used  simply  in  accordance  with  pirevious  custom,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


tubes”  arn°r  course,  no  true  “ coenenchyma”  in  Heliolites  and  its  allies,  and  the  so-called 
®ully  a specialised  series  of  small  corallite.s. 


‘ coenenchymal 
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Caliees  large,  equal  in  size,  witt  a diameter  of  |-line,  or  at  times  almost  1 line,  closely 
set ; calicular  edge  deeply  scalloped.  Septa  numerous  and  ■well  marked,  certainly 
fourteen  and  sometimes  more,  irnequal  in  size.  Coenenchyma  composed  of  large  and 
well-developed  tubes  separating  the  corallites  by  irregular  interspaces,  often  of  small 
extent.  A specimen  measures  3i  by  nearly  4 indies.  {Nicholson  and  Etheridge  fil.) 

Obs.  IL.  Eaintreei  may  be  distinguished  by  the  size  and  contiguity  of  the  large 
corallites,  with  their  strongly  scalloped  margins.  Tho  cconenchymal  tubuli  are  irregu- 
larly developed,  for  between  neighbouring  calices  we  occasionally  sec  only  one  row  of 
tubes,  but  more  commonly  the  number  is  increased  to  two.  The  latter  number  varies 
up  to  three  or  four,  beyoud  which  we  have  not  observed  them  to  be  increased. 

In  the  contiguity  of  its  calices  and  frequent  diminution  of  the  tubuli,  N.  Eain- 
treei resembles  H.  megastoma,  McCoy,  of  the  British  Silurian  rocks,  but  is  at  onco 
distinguished  by  the  prominent  scalloped  edges  of  the  calices,  and  the  flat  or  little- 
convex  form  of  the  corallum. 

In  the  contiguity  of  the  corallites  one  to  the  other  there  is  a good  deal  of 
resemblance  between  R.  Eaintreei  and  H.  pyriformis,  Lonsdale,  as  figured  by  Hall 
from  American  specimens,  but  the  other  characters  are  quite  dissimilar.  {Nicholson 
and  Etheridge  Jll.') 

Loc.  Broken  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  Elver.  {The  late  B.  Eaintree.) 

Helioiites  PiiSxiopOKOiDES,  Etheridge  fil.  and  Nicholson,  PI.  1,  figs.  9-11. 

HdioUtcsplasmoporoidcs,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Ma^;.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p,  25,  t.  14,  f.  2 a,  h. 

1,  „ Nicliolsou,  T.<ibulate  Corals  Tal.  Period,  1879,  p.  245. 

Sp.  Char.  Corallum  irregularly  ovate ; upper  surface  convex.  Calices  circular, 
with  a thin  thread-like  margin,  average  diameter  IJ  lino,  contiguous,  but  separated  from 
one  another  by  small  interspaces  of  coenenchymal  tubuli.  The  latter  are  large  and  of 
very  irregular  form  ; some  arc  elongate  with  one  axis  much  longer  than  the  other,  others 
are  polygonal ; and,  agai)i,  others  are  without  definite  outline.  Between  contiguous 
corallites  there  is  usually  but  one  row  of  Large  oblong  interstitial  tubes,  reaching  from 
calice  to  calice ; or,  where  the  corallites  become  a little  separated  from  one  another, 
these  may  be  increased  in  Jiumber.  Septa  almost  obsolete,  thread-like.  A specimen 
measures  5 inches  by  4.  {Nicholson  and  Etheridge  Jil.) 

Obs.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  coenenchymal  tubidi  render  the  present 
species  a very  interesting  one.  If  horizontal  sections  in  the  mass  are  examined  only 
with  the  naked  eye  or  ordinary  lens,  the  species  will  be  pronounced  a Plasmopora  ; and 
this  it  at  first  appeared  to  us  to  be.  It  has  all  the  general  appearance  of  this  genus, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  there  is  often  hut  a single  row  of  oblong  interstitial  tubes 
between  every  two  corallites.  In  such  sections  the  walls  of  these  tubes  have  quite  the 
appearance  of  thread-like  cost®  radiating  from  corallitc  to  corallite,  or  bifurcating  at 
various  angles  where  their  number  is  increased  between  the  corallites,  as  in  Plasmopora. 
When,  however,  vertical  microscopic  sections  are  examined,  the  true  affinities  of  this 
peculiar  coral  at  once  become  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  the  arched  and  vesicular 
tabula;  of  Plasmopora  are  wanting,  and  we  find  in  their  place  the  straight  horizontal 
diaphragms  of  Reliolites.  Secondly,  in  similar  sections  the  interstitial  or  ecenenehymal 
structure  is  found  not  to  consist  of  vertical  canaliculi  formed  by  tho  irrcn-ularly 
developed  nails  of  the  tubuli,  and  subdivided  by  horizontal  or  convex  dissepiments  into 
irregularly  formed  cells  as  in  Plasmopora,  but  of  a series  of  small,  regular,  and  well- 
developed  cells  formed  by  tho  iutor.section  of  the  vertical  tubuli  and  their  horizontal 
tabulae,  which  are  usually  placed  on  tho  same  level  and  correspond  with  one  another, 
precisely  as  seen  in  vertical  sections  of  Reliolites  megastoma,  McCoy. 
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So  far  as  our  investigations  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  H.  plasmoporoides  is 
b * allied  to  H.  megastoma,  McCoy;  indeed,  in  tbe  figure  of  this  species  given 

si^  Haime  we  notice  the  onc-celled  disposition  of  coenenchyma  in  places 

that  seen  in  the  present  species.  The  latter,  however,  is  clearly  distinguished 
S',  mcgastoma.  {Nicholson  and  Etheridge  fil.) 

Loo.  Broken  River,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  Eivei’.  {The  late  It.  Baintree.') 

Helioiites  N'icuolsoki,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  1,  fig.  12. 

Ileliolites,  sp.  iml.,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1874,  iv.,  p.  225. 
dii  Corallura  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  sub-lobate  masses  of  small 

y . Corallites  circular,  separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of  coenenchyma 

■'^ith^”^  ^ millimetres  in  diameter.  Calices  very  small,  about  |-mm.  across, 

do  thread-like  margins  ; septa  delicate  and  short ; tabula)  moderately 

Coouenchymal  tubuli  exceedingly  delicate  and  small, 

dos( 


e. 


Microscopic,  hexagonal  or  polygonal ; tabula)  quite  horizontal  and  moderately 


Hestl  ■ tliii’d  and  small  species  of  Ileliolites  is  represented  by  several  examples 

tub  1™^  middle  of  a large  block  of  Favosites.  The  calices  and  cmnenchymal 

‘^^etect’^^'^  ^®i'y  small,  the  latter  so  much  so  that  the  use  of  a lens  is  required  for  their 

'hter  vertical  section  the  structure  is  characteristically  heliolitiform.  In  the 

are  between  the  corallites,  the  small  square  colls  making  up  the  coenenchyma 

apparent,  but  rather  unequal  in  size.  The  tabula)  in  the  corallites  are 
stately  close  and  horizontal. 

obg  '^M.ces  of  very  small  septa  remaining  in  one  or  two  of  the  corallites  have  been 
surr  their  structure  is  so  delicate  and  minute  that  their  preservation  is 

tbe  M very  probable  that  this  is  an  undescribed  minute  Ileliolites,  for  which 

of  Nicholsoni  is  proposed.  It  appears  to  be  smaller  in  general  than  any 

^iibes  species  of  Ileliolites,  especially  as  regards  the  size  of  the  coenenchymal 

Loo.  Broken  River,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke  River.  {The  late  R.  Baintree.') 

Family— AULOPORID^. 

Oenus — AULOPORA,  Goldfuss,l'&2iQ. 

(Petrpfacta  Gorm.aniffi,  i.,  I Theil,  p.  82.) 

Attlopoiia  HEPETfs  {Knorr  and  Walch.),  Edteards  and  Haime. 

^ulopora  serpens,  Goldfuss,  Pctrefacta  Gonn.aniie,  1820,  I Thcil,  p.  82,  t.  29,  f.  1. 

!>  repens,  Edwards  and  Haime,  Polyi).  Eos.s.  Terr.  Pal.,  1801,  p.  312. 

■”  Nicholson  and  Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,,  1879,  iv.,  p.  282. 

” „ Hinde,  Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  199,  t.  8,  f.  5. 

a ^o,ve  an  example  of  this  interesting  coral  creeping  over  the  surface  of 

^siUoved  lA^  -^e7?o7«Ves  porosa.  The  weathering  of  the  surface  of  the  coral  has 
the  ratn'f  and  exposed  wall  of  the  Aulopora,  and  laid  bare  the  interiors  of 

' y>Dg  or  stolon-like  corallites.  {Nicholson  and  Etheridge  fill) 

Polygon  1*^  enclosed  by  the  union  of  the  corallites  are  irregular  in  shape,  some 

*^^eepiecf  ‘ elongated.  The  corallites  either  occur  along  the  course  of  the 

Ho  thrown  off  as  a small  projection  at  each  bifurcation.  There  is 

^^°Hg  their  disposition  ; at  one  2)oint  they  succeed  one  another  very  rapidly 

®cattered^  tubes,  and  are  much  croivded ; but  on  other  portions  they  are 

“'Hd  separated  by  much  greater  interspaces.  On  the  edge  of  the  corallum, 
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where  the  reticulation  becomes  of  a more  open  nature,  the  zigzag  appearance  given  to 
the  corallites  by  freqnent  diehotomization  becomes  very  apparent.  There  are  no  septa 
visible  in  this  example.  (^Nicholson  and  Etheridge  Jil.) 

Loc.  Arthur’s  Creek,  Burdekin  Downs.  (A!.  L.  Jack.) 

Auiopoha,  sp.  ind. 

Ohs.  The  habit  of  growth  of  a second  species  from  a different  locality  resembles 
the  Eifelian  coral  Aulopora  spioata,  Goldfuss.*  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  the  genus 
Vermipora,  Hall,  a likeness  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  H.  A. 
Nicholson  f has  suggested  the  reference  of  A.  spicata  to  this  genus.  One  specimen 
appears  to  possess  mural  pores,  a character  which,  if  present,  would  assist  in  setting  the 
question  at  rest. 

Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality  ramifies  around  a rugose  coral,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a Stromatoporoid.  Microscopic  sections  of  this  specimen  display  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  auloporoid  structure.  It  possesses  the  habit  of  Syringopora 
auloporoides,  De  Kon.,J  but  is  much  smaller,  and  appears  to  be  a true  Aulopora. 

Loc.  Kegan’s  and  Philp’s,  Northern  Eailway.  (A.  L.  JacTe^ 

Siib-Kingdom— ECHINODERMATA. 

Section-PELMATOZOA. 

Class — Oeinoidea. 

Order— PALAIOCRINOIBEA. 

Of  the  Palajocrinoidea  from  Queensland  localities,  none  have  yet  been  brought 
under  my  notice.  I can  only  record  that  Mr.  Jack  reports  that  Encrinites  are  of 
common  occui’rence  in  shales  interstratified  with  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Broken 
River.  Mr.  Jack  informs  mo  that  the  Encrinites  were  unmistakable ; but  as  he  was 
aware  that  their  state  of  preservation  would  not  permit  of  specific  determination,  he 
did  not,  considering  the  difficulties  of  transit,  bring  away  any  specimens. 

Sub-Kingdom— MOLLESCA. 

Class — Brachiopoda. 

Order— TRETENTERATA. 

Eamily— SPIRIFERIDiE. 

Genus— 8PIBIEEEA,  J.  Soioerhj,  1816. 

(Min.  Con.,  ii.,  p.  41.) 

Spiriff.ra  curtata,  Schlotlieim,  PI.  37,  figs.  3-5,  7. 

Anomia  TerebratuUthes  curvatus,  Sohl.,  Nachtriige  zur  Petrefaot.,  1882,  p.  68,  t.  19,  f.  2. 

Spiri/era  curvata,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Brach.,  1804,  Pt.  1,  p.  39,  t.  4,  f.  29-32 ; t.  9,  f.  22,  26,  26(r, 
27,  27a-c  {for  synonymy). 

„ „ Etheridge  61,,  Proc.  R.  Pliys.  Soo.  Ediub.,  1880,  v,,  p.  269. 

Ohs.  A full  description  of  this  species  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Davidson  will  be  found 
in  his  work  quoted  in  the  synonymy. 

* Petrefacta  Germaniie,  1820,  I.  Theil,  t.  29,  f.  3. 

+ Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  112. 

t Eoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud.,  1870,  Pta.  1,  2,  p.  70,  t.  3,  f.  1. 
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In  the  Queensland  examples  the  sulcus  of  the  ventral  valve  channels  the  umbo 
up,  and  gradually  broadens  out  towards  the  front,  which  is  well  sinuated.  The 
°*d  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  not  high,  but  narrow  and  ribless,  except  at  the  front  sinuated 
niargia^  where  it  rather  projects  upward.  The  hinge  line  is  less  than  the  width  of  the 
^a-lves,  the  area  of  the  ventral  valve  being  short  and  low,  whilst  the  alar  angles  are 
Jj^unded.  Both  beaks  are  fairly  prominent,  and  that  of  the  ventral  valve  incurved. 
® surface  always  appears  quite  smooth. 

The  narrow  sinus  and  fold  and  the  channelling  of  the  ventral  umbo  just  referred 
^ ure  Well  shown  in  Dr.  Davidson’s  figures  of  European  specimens,  and  serve  to 
® lengthen  the  identity  of  the  respective  fossils. 

The  crushed  condition  of  the  specimens  on  which  the  present  identification  was 
°'^^Sinally  made,  left  room  for  some  doubt.  Additional  examples,  however,  quite 
Confirm  the  presence  of  S.  eurvata  in  the  Queensland  Devonian  fauna.  These,  as 
^ o''^e  stated,  are  smooth,  but  this  results  simply  from  the  state  of  preservation,  for  it 
J^ust  not  be  forgotten  that  on  the  original  examj)le  there  were  traces  of  the  character- 
® 'c  coneeutrie  imbrications,  with  the  peculiar  vertical  serrations  crossing  them. 
j.  In  general  habit  8.  eurvata  resembles  some  small  examples  of  the  Carboniferous 
urtinui  glabra  ; and  again  8.  IcBvis,  Hall,*  of  the  Portage  Group  (Upper  Devonian) 
North  America. 

J^oc.  Panning  Eiver,  and  Panning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs.  (JR.  L.  JacTc.') 

Spikifeea  EUETGiiOSSA,  8c?inur,  PI.  4,  fig.  1. 

Spirifer  euryrjlosms,  Schimr,  Palaeontographica,  iii.,  p.  209,  t.  36,  f.  5 a-d. 

Spirifem  eurygloam,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  269,  t.  7,  f.  1. 

, Obs.  Another  Spirifer  occurs  in  the  Panning  Limestone,  of  which  we  at  present 
Only  one  specimen.  It  is  quite  decorticated,  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with 
eep  well-pronounced  sulcus  in  the  ventral  valve  extending  well  up  on  the  beak,  and 
bonded  by  strong  ridge-like  margins.  In  the  dorsal  valve  there  is  a corresponding 
iu^l'*^^  luld  although  not  relatively  so  prominent  as  the  sulcus.  The  hinge  line  was  less 
I ®^otli  than  the  width  of  the  shell.  It  appears  to  resemble  some  of  the  Martinia 
^ * « group,  but  the  loss  of  the  shelly  matter  renders  identification  dilllcuit,  especially 
SclT*^  only  one  specimen.  A close  resemblance  exists  between  8pirifera  euryglossa, 
and  the  present  species. 

Panning  Eiver,  Burdekin  Downs.  (B.  L.  Jaclc.) 


Pamily — ATEYPID.®. 

Oenus — ATBTPA,  Balman.,  1828. 

(Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.  for  Sr.  1827,  p.  102.) 

Atetpa  eetictoaeis,  LinneeuB,  PI.  4,  fig.  4. 
reticularis,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  1776, 12th  Ed.,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  1152. 

Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Brachiopoda,  1864,  Pt.  1,  p.  53,  t.  10,  f.  3,  4 (/or  synonymy). 
” ” Etheridge  fil.,  Proo.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  in  270,  t.  7,  f-  2. 

” ” Eoord,  Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  100,  t.  5,  f.  1,  and  woodcut,  f.  a,  h. 

in  N Numerous  specimens  of  this  world-wide  species  have  now  been  collected 

1 Queensland,  supporting  the  original  determination  made  by  the  "Writer.  There 


■^Voruu 


* Pal.  N.  York,  1867,  iv.,  Pt.  1,  t.  39,  f.  1-12. 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  A.  reticularis  is  a very  characteristic  shell  of  the  Panning 
Limestone.  The  larger  number  of  the  specimens  arc  a good  deal  weathered,  but  in  the 
original  example  “ the  characteristic  decussating  frills  or  laminfe  are  preserved  on  both 
valves,  but  they  are  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  on  the  ventral  valve.”  One  of  the 
recently  collected  specimens,  apparently  of  this  species,  shows  traces  of  the  spines 
around  the  broken  edges  of  the  shell. 

The  only  apparent  real  difference  between  this  species  and  the  next,  is  the 
presence  of  the  area  in  the  latter.  This  however,  varies  much,  both  in  length  and 
height,  and  at  times  is  even  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  Indeed,  from  an  examination 
of  these  specimens  I can  quite  understand  the  late  Dr.  Davidson’s  difficulty,  expressed 
in  the  following  words — “ I am  very  uncertain  whether  Atrypa  desguamata  be  really 
more  than  a variety  of  A.  reticularis." 

Hoc.  Panning  Diver,  Burdekin  Downs,  and  Panning  Old  Station.  (i2.  L.  Jaclc.') 

Atetpa  desquamata,  J.  de  G.  Bowerhy,  PL  4,  figs.  2,  3;  PI.  37,  fig.  8. 

Atrypa  dcsqxiamata,  3.  de  0.  Sby.,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  1840,  2d.  Ser.,  v.,  Expl.  of  t.  56,  t.  56,  f.  19, 20. 

,,  ,,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Erach.,  1804,  Ft.  1,  p.  58,  t.  10,  f.  9-13,  t.  11,  f.  1-9  (for 

synemymy). 

„ ,,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proe.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Bdinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  270,  t.  7,  f.  3,  4. 

Ol}s.  Prom  the  series  of  figures  of  Atrypa  desguamata  given  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  species  is  one  of  considerable  variation,  both  in  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  shell,  from  the  hinge  lino  or  beak  to  the  front  margin,  and  also 
laterally,  from  side  to  side,  the  result  being  that  the  length  of  the  hinge  line  is  also 
variable,  short  in  some  varieties,  longer  in  others. 

We  possess  several  shells  from  the  Panning  Diver  Beds  which  are  more 
than  probably  this  species.  If  we  take  the  best  preserved  of  these,  we  find  that 
it  is  very  much  more  transverse  than  those  represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  on  PI.  x. 
of  his  Devonian  Monograph,  but  not  more  so  than  some  of  the  figures  of  PI.  xi. 
of  the  same  work.  Again,  the  relative  convexity  of  the  valves  when  in  apposition 
is  very  much  less  than  Dr.  Davidson’s  fig.  15  of  PL  xi.,  but  is  a little  more  pronounced 
than  the  fig.  3®  of  the  same  plate.  Even  among  the  three  Queensland  examples 
the  shape  varies  somewhat.  The  ribbing  of  the  valves  corresponds  with  that  seen 
in  A.  desgtiamata,  and  there  are  also  traces  of  concentric  laminfe.  The  above  Author 
laid  stress  on  the  exposure  of  the  foraminal  aperture  and  presence  of  an  area.  Both 
are  to  a certain  extent  visible  in  one  of  the  earlier  specimens  collected.  In  one  of 
the  more  recently  acquired  examples  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is  very  acute  and 
prominent.  The  strength  of  the  surface  eoste  or  ribs  is  not  in  every  case  equal, 
some  being  much  more  prominent  and  pronounced  than  others.  The  ventral  valves 
are  gently  but  regularly  curved,  and  there  is  a moderately  pronounced  sinuatiou  in  the 
front  margin. 

Professor  McCoy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe*  the  spiral 
appendages  in  A.  desguamata,  and  they  have  since  been  figured  in  their  entirety 
by  Dr.  Davidson. t It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  specimens  under 
description  exhibit  traces  of  these  appendages  from  the  shell  having  been  removed  by 
weathering. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  -Limestone  of  the  Panning  Diver,  and  shale  above  the  Fanning 
Limestone,  at  Panning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Dowms.  (72.  L.  Jaclc.) 


Brit.  Pal.  Foss.,  1852,  Fas.  2,  p.  379. 


t Loc.  cit.,  t.  11,  f.  7,  8. 
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Family— EHYNCHONELLID^. 

Genus— BSTNCSONULLA,  Fischer,  1809. 

(Notice  Foss.  Gouv.  Moscou,  p.  35.) 

ElIYNCnONELIiA  PKIMIPILAEIS,  Voil  Bucll,  PI.  4,  fig.  5. 

^^ciratula  pnmipUaris,  Von  Bueli,  Phys.  Abhandl.  K.  Akad.  Wi.ssensch.  Berlin,  1835,  p.  88,  t.  2,  f.  29  a-c 
ynohonclla  piimipilaris,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Brnoti.,  18G5,  Pt.  2,  p.  G6,  t.  14,  f.  4-G. 

>>  sp.  ind.,  Etlieridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Ediiib.,  1880,  v.,  p.  271,  t.  7,  f.  6. 

„ Ols.  Several  Ithynchonellw  from  the  Fanning  liorizon  have  given  much  trouble 
*’0®  the  state  of  their  preservation,  which  i.s  unsatisfactory,  hut  they  appear  to  corres- 
pond better  with  the  characters  assigned  by  Dr.  Davidson  to  Von  Buch’s  species  than 
to  any  other.  The  shape  of  the  shell  appears  to  be  much  the  same,  and  the  bending 
own  of  the  front  margin  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  quite  ajiparent  in  all  the  specimens. 
*1  submitting  the  specimens  to  Dr.  Davidson  he  replied  that  “ the  Bhynchonellas  seem 
° be  very  close  to  the  B.  primipilaris  of  the  Devonian.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Fanning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs,  in  shale  above  the 
^-lining  Limestone.  (It.  L.  Jack.) 

Genus— PFNTAMFBUS,  J.  Sowerhj,  18 — . 

(Min.  Con.  i.,  p.  73.) 

Pentavieetts  beevieostkis,  Phillips,  PI.  37,  figs.  6,  9-11. 

^^rivpocephalus  hrevirostris,  Phillips,  Pal.  Foss.  Cornwall  and  Devon,  1841,  p.  80,  t.  32,  f.  143. 
^^ntamcrus  hrevirostris,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev,  Brach.,  18Ga,  Pt.  2,  p.  72,  1. 1.5,  f.  1-14. 

Ols.  This  is  an  exceedingly  variable  species,  sub-orbicular,  circular,  or  broad- 
°i'ate ; the  dorsal  valve  with  or  without  a mesial  fold,  and  sometimes  even  with  a sinus  ; 
the  ventral  valve  evenly  gibbous,  or  with  a slight  fold,  and  ornamenled  or  not  with 
®bght  longitudinal  ribs. 

^ Amongst  the  (Queensland  examples  is  a specimen  in  which  both  valves  possess 
^ ®esial  fold,  and  the  front  margin  is  a good  deal  sinuated;  whilst  in  otheis  the 
oth'^^^^  ^olve  is  quite  plain;  another  in  which  the  fold  is  faintly  ribbed;  and  again 
in  which  the  dorsal  valve  is  itself  without  a fold.  As  regards  form,  we  are 
j with  the  long  suh-orbicnlar  outline,  the  broad-ovate  condition,  and  one 

^ ividual  in  which  the  shape  is  almost  circular.  Indeed,  the  various  outlines  accord  so 
with  those  of  European  specimens  as  to  be  remarkable,  the  only  difference 
^ ^ceablo  being  the  less  development  of  the  area  in  the  Australian  examples,  and  the 
. ODsequent  concealment  of  the  fissure ; this  is,  however,  perhaps  assisted  by  the  greatly 
central  umbones.  A fractured  example  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  the  septum, 
tlie*^  of  the  genus,  which  is  large  and  well  developed.  The  shelly  plates  of 

same  valve  had  no  great  degree  of  divergence. 

Horizon.  Fanning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs ; Fanning  Lime- 

(n.L.Jack.) 

Family— STEINGOCEPHALIDiE. 

Genus— STRIHGOOFPHALHS,  Hefrance,  1827.* 

(Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  1827,  p.  102.) 

SteingocephaijTjs  ? sp.  ind. 

Lime  ^ single  very  imperfect  specimen  has  been  obtained  from  the  Fanning 

^ which  I believe  to  be  referable  to  this  genus.  It  consists  of  a maltreated 


Emend.  Sandberger,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1842, 
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ventral  valve  of  a large  Bracbiopod,  with  indications  of  a long  septum,  a moderately 
wide  but  not  high  area,  and  a particularly  lofty  umbonal  region.  Notwithstanding  its 
imperfect  state  it  even  now  measures  3 inches  square. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  Devonian  shell  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  confounded  with  this,  and  have,  therefore,  provisionally  referred  it  to  Stringo- 
cephalus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon,  banning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs ; Banning  Lime- 
stone. {R.  L.  JacTc.') 

Family— STEOPHOMENIDiE. 

Genus— ORTHOTRTES,  Fischer,  1829. 

(BiUI.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscoii,  1829,  p.  375.) 

Oethotetes  umbeactjotm,  Schlotheim. 

TerehraMites  nmh-atulum,  Schl.,  Petrefactenkimde,  1820,  p.  2,56. 

Streptorhynchus  umbraculum,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Braoh.,  1865,  Pt.  2,  p.  70,  t.  16,  f.  6; 

1. 18,  f.  1-5. 

Spirifera  crenistria,  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorkshire,  1830,  ii.,  p.  216,  t,  9,  f.  6. 

Streptorhynchus  crenistria,  Davidson,  loc.  eit.,  1865,  Pt.  2,  p.  81,  t.  18,  f.  4-7. 

Orthoteies  crenistria,  De  Koninok,  Poss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  212, 1. 10,  f.  8. 

„ „ Etheridge  fit,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  272. 

Ols.  The  late  Dr.  Davidson  called  attention  to  the  questionable  separation  of 
Orthoteies  umlraculum,  Schl.,  sp.,  and  0.  crenistria,  Phill.,  sp.,  and  explained  how  the 
two  species  had  been  confused  by  Authors.  Tt  appears  from  his  own  showing  to  be  a 
multiplication  of  names,  as  no  good  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  so-called 
species. 

In  the  Queensland  Devonian  examples  the  ventral  valve  is  convex,  the  interspaces 
between  the  coarser  ribs  being  occupied  by  from  three  to  four  finer  ones.  The  dorsal 
valve  is  flat,  or  a little  concave.  One  of  the  specimens  in  its  present  state  is  quite 
3 inches  wide  by  2 inches  high,  but  when  perfect  was  wider.  On  the  other  hand  no 
great  depth  existed  between  the  valves.  Like  typical  forms  of  O.  umbraculum,  the 
present  shells  possessed  a well-developed  area. 

Loc.  Fanning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs.  {B.  L.  Jack.') 

Oetuotetes  ? COKCENTMCA,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  37,  figs.  13, 14. 

Sp.  Char.  Transversely  semicircular,  compressed,  slightly  curved,  thin  towards 
the  front.  Ventral  valve  flatly  convex  above,  becoming  concave  towards  the  front; 
umbo  projecting  outwards  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  hinge  line,  and  very  sharp. 
Dorsal  valve  slightly  rounded  in  the  umbonal  region,  and  following  the  contour  of  the 
ventral  valve.  Area  large  and  triangular,  almost  flat.  Surface  of  the  ventral  valve 
with  faint  radiating  lines,  crossed  by  markedly  concentric  imbricating  laminse,  giving 
rise  to  a dull  reticulation.  Dorsal  valve  ornamented  in  a similar  manner,  but  the 
concentric  laminse  predominating. 

Obs.  This  is  a peculiar  and  interesting  little  form,  especially  in  the  ornamentation 
of  the  surface,  which  is  not  of  a character  usual  in  this  genua.  In  outline  it  seems  to 
approach  Streptorhynchus  pectiniformis,  Dav,,*  of  the  Salt  Kange  Group,  India,  more 
than  any  other  species. 

Loc.  Fanning  Old  Station,  Burdekin  Downs.  {B.  L.  Jack) 

* Waagen,  Pal.  Indica,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i..  No.  4,  Pt.  3,  t.  55,  f.  4-11. 
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Class — OsPHAIiOPODA. 


T^lake. 


Order— TETRABRANCHIITA. 

Tamily— NAUTILIDiE. 

Genus — GTEOCUBdS,  Be  KonincJe,  1844. 

Gyroceras,  De  Kon,,  Anim.  Foss.  Terr.  Oarb.  Belg.,  1814,  p.  530. 

„ Blake,  Mon.  Brit.  Foss.  Cephalopoda,  1882,  Pt.  i.,  p.  65. 

Obs.  Oyroceras  is  liere  used  in  the  restricted  sense  as  defined  by  Prof.  J.  P . 


GrrEOCEEAs  PnxLPi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  4,  figs.  6,  7. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  large,  of  one  and  a-half  to  two  whorls,  somewhat  irregularly 
convoluted ; section  of  the  whorls  apparently  scutiform,  and  depressed  or  flattened  on 
6 Ventral  side  ; diameter  of  the  shell  as  preserved,  SJ  inches ; chambers  shallow  for 
f^^e  of  the  shell ; septa,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty  visible,  appear  to  he  excavated 
^^Wards  the  rear  on  the  back  and  ventral  side,  and  to  be  ai'chcd  forward  on  the  flanks — 
^ the  younger  end  of  the  shell  the  septa  average  *-inch  apart,  but  in  the  older  portions 
are  much  closer ; siphuncle  moderately  large,  and  dorsal  in  position ; the  back 
^3,s  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  growth  by  a number  of  sharp,  parallel,  semituber- 
spiral  ridges  ; the  jmuuger  portion  of  the  shell,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been 
°''^.^^'^Dted  by  distant  obtnse  nodes  on  the  sides  overhanging  the  open  umbilicus, 
, . t both  the  nodes  and  the  interspace  between  them  carry  very  fine  epithecal  stria?, 
ich  describe  the  same  curve  as  the  septa.. 

This  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  recognised  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Aus- 
'^he  specimen  from  which  the  above  description  is  drawn  up  is  unfortunately  not 
if  ^ preserved,  nearly  one-half  of  the  shell  having  been  removed  longitudinally  by 
Q p The  body  chamber  is  only  partially  preserved,  to  the  extent  of  If  inches. 

S'  ^cars  some  resemblance  to  G.  omnium,  Goldfuss,  as  figured  by  G.  and  P. 

g . “®rger,*  whose  figure  shows  the  same  indistinct  nodes  on  the  sides,  and  the  same 
g . *’'dges  on  the  back,  but  G.  ornatum  appears  to  have  been  a much  more  robust 
ii  than  ours.  It  again  resembles  G.  nodosum,  Goldfuss,  as  figured  by  llronn,t  in 
possession  of  the  distant  nodes  at  the  sides,  but  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with 


the^ 

latte: 
H: 


r lu  the  section  of  its  shell.  The  species  is  named  in  honour  of  the  discoverer, 
ohn  Philp,  senr.,  of  Townsville. 

Sw  Northern  Railway  (i2.  L.  Jack)  ; Reid  Gap,  near  Townsville  (G. 

^-^*^^"^0110.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Panning  River,  near  Panning  Old  Station  (B.  L. 


E. 


■*  Versteinerungen  Schichtens.  Nassau,  Atlas,  t.  13,  f.  1,  1 of,  h. 
t Lethaea  Geog.,  Dritto  Auflage  Atlas,  t.  1,  f.  4. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIEEEOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  greater  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  eastern  I’anges  of  Queensland  may  he 
grouped  together  in  a system  to  which  the  name  of  Permo-Carboniferous  may  appro- 
priately ho  applied.  This  system  includes  at  least  four,  and  possibly  five,  distinct 
formations,  namely — the  G-ympie,  Star,  and  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Divisions  of  the 
Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield. 

The  two  first  yield  a flora  in  no  way  allied  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  three 
succeeding  divisions  but  possessing  a decidedly  Carboniferous  facies,  the  distinguishing 
plant  being  Lepidodendron.  The  plant  beds  are  associated  mth  a marine  fauna,  which, 
indeed,  preponderates  largely  over  the  flora  in  the  Gyrhpie  Eormatlon. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  much  to  indicate  whether  the  Gympie  Eormation  is  older 
than  the  Star,  or  vice  versa.  Certainly  no  section  has  come  to  light  revealing  their 
relation  to  one  another.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  strata  of  the  Gympie  Eormation 
(except  in  a limited  area  of  the  type  district)  are  almost  always  highly  inclined  and  to 
some  extent  metamorphosed,  while  the  Star  Eormation  is  generally  little  disturbed  and 
little  altered,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  latter  is  unconformably  related  to  the  former; 
and  for  the  present  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  two  formations  distinct,  although  the 
accumulation  of  palaeontological  evidence  appears  to  be  tending  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  them. 

J. 

The  three  Bowen  Eiver  Eormations  arc  distinguished  both  by  the  presence  of  a 
copious  marine  fauna,  partaking  of  a Carboniferous  and  Permian  nature,  and  a flora  from 
which  Lycopodiaceous  plants  are  almost  entirely  absent,  being  rciflaccd  by  others  of  a 
less  Palaeozoic  and  more  Mesozoic  description.  In  the  Middle  Eormation  of  the  Bowen 
Eiver  Coal  Eield  we  find  a preponderating  Pala30zoic  fauna,  and  the  much-debated  fern 
Glossopteris  scantily  represented.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Upper  Eormation  of  the 
Bowen  Elver  Coal  Eield  this  fern  assumes  a prominent  position,  and  the  older  fauna  is 
either  absent  or  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  Lower  and  Middle  Bowen  Eormations  and 
their  representatives  in  New  South  Wales  have  usually  been  termed  “ Carboniferous.” 
They  do  not,  however,  wUolly  correspond  to  that  formation  as  developed  in  Europe,  but 
rather  homotaxially  represent  both  it  and  the  overlying  Permian  Eormation.  Hence, 
referring  to  the  Queensland  beds  only,  I some  years  ago*  proposed  to  call  this  series  of 
beds  Permo-Carboniferous.  I still  believe  this  to  be  the  nearest  comparison  which  can 
be  made,  and  am  desirous  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  of  these  deposits  throughout 
Eastern  Australia. 

The  notably  Carboniferous  yiecies  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Marine  fauna  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Bowen,  Gympie,  and  Eockhampton  corresponding  series,  hardly 
requires  demoustration,  whilst  a resemblance  to  the  Permian  is  brought  out  greatly  by 
such  forms  as  Sirophalosia,  Stenopora,  and  large  Polyzoa  of  the  Protoretepora  type,  and 


* Proo.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  319. 
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the  strong  resemblance  of  the  typical  forms  of  Productus  to  the  characteristic  P. 
Oi'ridus  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Zochstcin.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed 
my  account  of  “ A Collection  of  Possils  from  the  Powen  Elver  Coal  Pield,  &c.,* 
^’Jierein  I concluded  as  follows;— “ The  examination  of  these  Bowen  Elver  fossils,  so  far 
it  has  gone,  leads  me  to  regard  them  as  occupying  a high  position  in  the  Palaeozoic 
6rios ; and  that  aU  purposes  would  best  be  served  by  regarding  them  as  of  Permo- 
^rboniferous  age.”  This  view  has  gained  strength,  the  more  the  facts  have  been 
investigated,  and  I am  now  anxious  to  extend  the  adoption  of  this  term  to  the  whole  of 
® similar  formations  in  K’cw  South  Males. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  the  Carboniferous  Scries 
° Europe  and  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  almost  entire 

n seiice  of  Lycopodiaceous  plants  from  the  latter,  above  a certain  horizon  very  low  in 

he  series.  The  place  of  this  division  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  taken  by  the  fern 
ossopiefig^  and  the  continuity  of  the  whole  strata,  now  proposed  to  be  termed  leimo- 
arboniferous,  both  in  New  8outh  Wales  and  Queensland,  is  shown  by  the  passage  of 
"1*  genus  from  the  Middle  to  the  Upper  Bowen  Eormation  and  its  persistence  therein.t 
The  strata  of  the  Oakey  Creek  Coal  Field,  Cooktown,  contain  Olosnopteris,  and  are 
^gardod  by  Mr.  Jack  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  or  Freshwater  division  of  the 
"Owen  Series.  The  Little  Elver  Coal  Field  beds  near  Palmerville,  and  those  of  Stewart’s 
veek  near  Townsville,  are  in  the  same  category.  It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  the 
orizons  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Upper  Bowen  Formation  there  is  an^  entiio 
Sallee  of  the  genera  Tcejiioptevis  and  ThhiTiJcldia^  both  of  "which  become  eminent  y 
IJoaracteristie  of  the  Mesozoic  Coal  Measures  described  later  on.  It  seems  more  than 
Pi’obable  that  the  occurrence  of  these  genera  will  afEord  a reliable  basis,  not  only  in 
Weensland,  hut  equally  so  in  New  South  Wales,  for  the  separation  of  those  strata 
I am  desirous  of  terming  Permo-Carboniferous,  from  the  still  higher  series,  a 
ion  of  which,  at  least,  are  clearly  of  Jurassic  age. 

^Vith  the  elaborate  classification,  extending  from  the  Trias  to  the  Jurassic,  pro- 
P°sed^  by  the  Eevd.  J.  B.  Tenisou  Woods,j;  or  tbe  still  more  beautifully  fitting  strati- 
fii'apbical  tabulation  devised  by  Prof.  0.  Fei8tmautel,§  I cannot  at  tbe  present  moment 
incide.  No  fossil  organic  remains  are  so  deceptive  or  unsuitable  for  determining 
.^'lostions  of  equivalent  stratigraphy,  as  plants,  and  we  know  too  little,  not  only  of  tbe 
|.y*^^^^Ees  of  fonnatious  in  tbis  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  but  also  of  their  organic  contents, 
WaiTant  speculations  of  this  kind.  That  we  have  bods  of  Triassic  ago,  and  others 
^bain  representing  some  portion  of  the  Jurassic,  is  probably  the  case,  but  it  is  impossible 
into  minute  stratigrapbical  subdivisions  yet,  on  the  mere  chance  of  statements 
Innately  proving  correct. 

E. 


-'I'oc.  R.  I>hys.  Soc.  nainb.,18S0,  V.,  p.  3in. 
the  V is  not  as  yot  hnowii  in  any  of  the  Queensland  Mesozoic  formations  e.xcopt,  strange  to  say, 

+ upjihimost  division  of  the  l}e.scrt  Sandstone. 

?“•  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  i.,  pp.  S3,  54. 
aiaeoiitographica,  1878-7!),  Sup.  Bd.  iii. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIEEEOHS  SYSTEM— 

THE  aXMPIE  FORMATION  IN  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT. 

Mineral  Areas— viz.,  Gympie  Gold  Field  and  ITeerdie  Antimony  Mine. 

To  a series  of  strata  which  attain  an  immense  development  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Colony,  and  are  probably  represented  in  many  portions  of  the  eastern  coast 
district  to  the  North,  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  “ Gympie  Beds,”  from  the  gold- 
field where  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  studied.  To  this  series,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  we  have  neither  recognised  a base  nor  a top.  Its  place  in  the  geological  scale 
must  therefore,  for  the  present,  be  determined  mainly  on  palseontological  evidence. 

The  late  Mr.  D’Oyly  H.  Aplin,  Government  Geologist  for  South  Queensland, 
made  a report  to  the  Government  “ On  the  Geological  and  Mining  Eeatures  of  the 
Gympie  Gold  Field”* * * §  in  1868. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hacket,  Mining  Surveyor,  published  in  1870  a Geological  Map  of  the 
Gympie  Gold  Field,  but  was  content  to  distinguish  ” Greenstone,”  “Fossiliferous  Green- 
stone and  Slate,”  and  “ Slate  and  Sandstone.” 

Mr.  Daintree,  in  his  paper  on  the  “ Geology  of  Queensland,”!  made  some  refer- 
ences to  the  “ Devonian  ” rocks  of  the  Gympie  Mining  District,  from  which  he  made  a 
collection  of  fossils  which  were  determined  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  F.E.S.  Mr.  Etheridge’s 
list  of  fossils  hardly  bears  out  the  reference  of  the  strata  to  the  Devonian.  Of  the 
fourteen  fossils  specifically  determined  by  him,  six  (viz.,  Ceriopora  (.^)  laxn,  Eth., 
Spirifera  dubia,  Eth.,  Avieulopecten  imbricatus,  Eth.,  A.  multiradialus,  Eth.,  Edmondia 
concenirica,  Eth.,  and  E.  obovata,  Eth.)  are  species  either  new  or  doubtful ; four  (viz., 
Productus  cora,  D’Orb.,  Spirifera  lisucleata,  Sby.,  Avieulopecten  limoeformis,  Mor.,  and 
Pliuroiomaria  carinata,  Sby.)  are  European  Carboniferous.  One  of  the  new  species 
(viz.,  Ceriopora  lam')  is  most  nearly  allied  to  an  Irish  Carboniferous  species.  Another 
{Stroplwniena  rlwmboidalis,  var.  analoga,  Phill.)  ranges  in  Europe  from  Silurian  to 
Carboniferous;  while  only  one  (viz.,  Spirifera  undifera,  var.  undulata,  Ebmer.)  is 
exclusively  Devonian.  The  balance  of  evidence,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was  before  Mr. 
E.  Etheridge,  F.E.S. , appears  to  have  been  in  reality  much  in  favour  of  a homotaxial 
relation  with  the  European  Carboniferous. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  in  his  “ Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  Part  of  the  Districts 
of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett,”J  gave  a stratigraphical  description  of  the  Gympie  Gold 
Field. 

The  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  his  “ Sedimentary  Formations  of  New  South  Wales,”§ 
gave  a list  of  fossils  “ capable  of  identification,”  from  Gympie.  These  fossils,  however, 

* Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1868. 

t Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii.,  p.  289  (1872). 

X Brisbane : by  Authority  : 187S. 

§ Fourth  Edition,  1878,  p.  20. 
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^ceiye(j  from  Mr.  Clarke  only  generic  names,  as  follow : — Nucula,  Fenestella,  Solarium, 
P^rifera,  Orthonota,  Fdnondia,  Stenopora,  and  Producta.  In  an  Appendix  * to  Mr. 
j.  ^I’ke’s  work,  Prof.  De  Koninck  added  Spirifer  Strzeleohii,  De  Kon.,  to  the  Gympie 

_ In  the  Chapter  on  the  Devonian  Eocks  I have  already  given  my  reason  for  trans- 
erring  large  areas  of  the  rocks  hitherto  regarded  as  Devonian  to  the  Gympie  Formation. 

an  example  of  extreme  metamorphism  of  stratified  rocks,  presumably  of  the  Gympie 
oriuation,  Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury’s  description  f of  the  Glasshouse  Mountains  in 
oreton  Bay  may  be  quoted  in  this  place. 

‘ The  special  forms  and  characteristics  which  the  Glasshouse  Mountains  present 
“ peculiarly  interesting.  At  first  sight,  band  sjiecimens  might  be  taken  for  a fine- 
S^ained  granite ; but  on  examining  these  en  masse  and  carefully  viewing  all  the 
It  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  metamorphic  sandstones, 

w evident  that  no  granite  masses  could  have  been  projected  in  the  fonn  they  now 
they  must  have  been  surrounded  by  some  supporting  material  such  as  the 
^Ktinuatiou  or  extension  of  the  same  strata  would  give,  now  removed  by  denudation, 
pen  careful  examination  lines  of  stratification  can  yet  be  traced.  The  largest  of  the 
untains,  ‘Beerwah,’  presents  ^precipitous  faces,  especially  on  the  northern  and 
ern  sides,  exhibiting  scmi-basaltic  columns  leaning  from  the  base  towards  the  centre, 
sandstone  rock  adjacent  is,  in  many  instances,  composed  of  minute  crystals  of 


Tiartz,  each  crystal  being  slightly  abraded.  In  other  instances  it  contains  mica  (similar 
wl  Sandstone  and  Pennant  Grits  at  home),  and  much  ferruginous  matter; 

st  Beerwah  itself  appears  in  composition,  as  already  stated,  like  a grauitell  with  a 
y of  albite  superadded.”  . . . “We  can  easily  imagine  that  at  a period 

j ^^fiPiont  to  the  Coal  Measures  there  were  as  many  foci  of  heat  as  there  are  now 
Utaing^  withniit  the  nvTnrrenoiis  rocks  bavin.o'  the  nower  to  burst  throuffh  the 


, without  the  pyrogenous  rocks  having  the  power  to  burst  throug. 

strata  of  sandstone  (Beerwah  being  from  700  to  800  feet  above  the  level 
^ ® plain  upon  which  it  stands),  but  sufficient,  by  their  heat,  to  induce  a nieta- 

cai  • superincumbent  sandstone,  giving  origin  to  the  crystals  of  felspar,  and 

^ solidification  of  the  material,  which  has  to  a degree  protected  it ; while  those 
obs  unchanged  surrounding  sandstones  have  been  removed  to  the  extent 

“reed  between  the  level  of  the  plains  and  the  tops  of  the  existing  mountains.” 

Hon  same  inonutains  have,  however,  been  described  by  a later  observer,  the 

• 0.  Gregory,^  as  “ remarkable  outbursts  of  porphyritic  rocks.” 

The  late  Mr.  D’Oyly  H.  Aplin  noted  in  1867  § the  occurrence  of  branched  corals 
stems  at  Elbow  Creek,  Lucky  Yalley,  in  blue  slates,  within  a series  of 

calea 


^aie  ^^^‘istones,  and  calcareous  grits.  Above  the  slates  Mr.  Aplin  noted  also 
grits  with  shells  and  casts  of  various  Brachiopoda,  Gasteropoda,  and 


01  these  only  Productus  and  Spirifer  were  mentioned,  even  by  their  generic 
Mr.  Aplin  regarded  the  fossiliferous  series  as  Silurian,  and  remarked  of  the 


f, 


(p  “in  general  aspect  they  resemble  the  fossils  of  the  diorite  slates  at  Gympie,” 

of  His  latter  statement  I should  attach  greater  weight  than  to  the  determination 

“Quid  Brachiopods,  which  range  up  to  a much  later  date  than  Silurian.  I 

^ “■''^en  believe,  without  difficulty,  in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Lucky  Yalley  Beds 


Appendi: 
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tNe  “ C,”  i>.  138. 

‘Sust  South  Wales  Geological  Survey.  Fourteenth  Tri-monthly  Keport, 

+’jj  ' ■ t'Sgislative  Cotincil  Papers,  N.S.W.,  19th  September,  1854. 
"^uthority'i*^jg^^““  Geology  of  Part  of  the  Districts  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett, 
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^ Report  on  the  Auriferous  Country  of  the  Upper  Condamine,  &c.  Brisbane  : by  Authority ; 1867. 
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witli  those  of  the  Gympie  Pormation,  especially  as  similar  slates  containing  corals  and 
erinoid  stems  have  proved  to  he  quite  characteristic  of  the  Gympie  Pormation,  as 
developed  in  the  Rockhampton  District. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  in  his  “ Report  on  the  Geological  Peatures  of  the  isouth- 
eastern  Districts  of  Queensland,”*  refers  to  casts  of  Spirifer  “ found  in  the  Devonian 
slates  and  sandstones,”  at  Lucky  Valley  and  the  head  of  Rosenthal  Creels,  “ and  also  in 
the  limestones  and  other  beds  of  this  series  near  Rockhampton.” 

Prom  this  meagre  evidence,  I regard  the  slates,  &c.,  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Warwick  as  belonging  to  the  Gympie  Pormation  rather  than  to  the  Devonian. 

Mr.  Aplin,  in  the  report  above  quoted,  frequently  refers  to  the  lithological 
resemblance  of  the  slates,  &c.,  of  the  Moretou  Bay  District,  north  of  Brisbane,  to  the 
Gympie  rocks,  which,  although  he  regarded  them  as  Devonian,  are  now  relegated  to  the 
Permo-Carboniferous.  Abundant  evidence  will  bo  noted  in  the  following  pages  in 
favour  of  transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  between  this  region  and 
Rockhampton,  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Gympie  Pormation.  If  these  slates,  &c.,  are 
of  Permo-Carboniferous  age,  it  is  probable  that  so  likewise  are  the  slates,  schists,  and 
quartzites  extending  from  Brisbane  to  the  Border  ; but  in  the  meantime,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  these  are  still  left  on  the  map  as  of  “ undetermined  age.” 

As  in  all  probability  the  strata  on  the  New  South  Wales  side  of  the  Border, 
provisionally  mapped  as  “ Dpper  Silurian  or  Silui’o-Devonian,”  are  continuous  with 
those  of  Lucky  Valley,  we  look  to  the  work  of  New  South  Wales  geologists  in  that 
region  for  light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  (now  Professor)  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  in  his 
exhaustive  Memoir  on  the  “ Geology  of  the  Vegetable  Creek  Tin- Mining  Pield,^  f in 
referring  to  some  Polyzoa,  Encrinites,  Lamellibranchiata,  and  imivalvos  found  by  him  in 
the  Parish  of  Arvid,  confesse.s  (p.  54)  that  “ these  fossils  prove  the  beds  to  be  of  marine 
origin,  but  do  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  age.” 

The  Writer  in  1886  made  a partial  survey  of  the  Gympie  Gold  Pield,  and  a large 
collection  of  fossils.  The  Geological  Survey  Museum  and  the  Queensland  Museum 
both  contain  a considerable  collection  of  fossils  from  the  same  locality. 

As  my  Colleague  has  carefully  gone  over  the  collections  and  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  PaloRontology  of  the  Gympie  Gold  Pield,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude 
here  further  to  the  very  puzzling  lists  of  fossils  furnished  by  early  writers.  The 
stratigraphical  information  also  furnished  by  the  Authors  above  referred  to,  although 
in  many  instances  valuable,  may  be  regarded  as  superseded,  or  added  to  and  brought 
up  to  date,  by  the  exhaustive  Report  of  Mr.  William  H.  Rands,  “On  the  Gympie 
Gold  Pield.”  + 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Gympie  Gold  Pield  {see  Geological  Map,  PI.  48) 
is  comprised  within  a strip  of  country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mary  River,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  extending 
from  the  town  of  Gympie  southward  to  the  Monkland.  This  area,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  map,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  by  faults.  “ This  part  of  the  field 
presents  a series  of  alternations  of  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  strata  with  some 
intrusive  igneous  rocks,  and  also  some  of  volcanic  origin.  Taking  the  average  dip  at 
22°,  there  must  be  somewhat  over  2,000  feet  in  thickness  of  such  strata. 

“The  rocks  of  which  these  beds  are  composed  consist  chiefly  of  greywackes, 
altered  sandstones,  grey  and  black  carbonaceous  shales,  grits,  conglomerates,  breccias, 
and  limestone.  Interbedded  with  these  are  amygdaloidal  volcanic  rocks  and  volcanic 

* Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1879,  p.  7. 

t Mern.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  Geology  No.  1,  1887.  Sydney  ; Government  Printer. 

J Brisbane ; by  Authority  : 1889. 
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S'Sli.  There  are  also  sheets  of  an  iutrusiYe  ‘ greenstone,’  which  has  undergone  great 
^ teration.  Most  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  arc  more  or  less  pyritous,  some  of  the  shales 
^^pecially  being  full  of  small  cubical  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  and  most  of  them,  too, 
calcareous.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  sandstones,  greywackes,  and  con- 
Srnmerates,  and  with  some  of  the  shales.  The  faces  of  the  ‘ joints  ’ or  cracks  in  the 
^ocks  are  almost  invariably  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  calcite. 

_ “ The  strata  dip  with  great  regularity  at  an  average  angle  of  from  20°  to  22°. 

c the  northern  portion  of  the  field  the  direction  of  dip  is,  as  a rule,  a little  to  the 
^°^th  of  east ; on  the  southern  portion  it  is  to  the  E.S.E. 

“ While  many  of  the  rocks  have  undergone  but  little  alteration,  others  have  been 
Sieatly  altered,  almost  to  the  obliteration  of  their  original  character.  These  rocks  have 
ccome  indurated  and  in  some  cases  semi-crystalline,  and  it  is  only  with  difliculty  that 
’c  latter  can  bo  distinguished  from  the  true  igneous  rocks.  Speaking  generally  the 
ocks  which  occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  series,  and  whose  outcrops  occur,  there- 
the  western  portion  of  the  field,  have  undergone  the  greatest  alteration ; 
lough  in  the  uj)per  part  of  the  series  rocks  which  have  been  considerably  altered 
^wrate  with  those  which  have  undergone  but  slight  alteration. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  section  of  the  G-ympie  rocks  is  that  which  is  taken 
^ a line  (A-B)  across  the  field  from  near  the  Railway  Station  to  near  Chanuon-street 
ndge  (pi_  5^,^  following  list  of  rocks  in  the  section  the  thicknesses 

^ ave  been  calculated  from  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  at  the  surface,  as  very  little  mining 
rj  on  now  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and  the  old  workings  are  generally  inaccessible. 
. ® Hguros  are  therefore  only  approximate,  and  the  thicknesses  vary  greatly  on  either 
tie  line  of  .eetion,- 


'Phoenix  Slates 
' (202  ft.  4 in.  thick) ' 


Pine  impure  limestone  (fossiliforous)... 

Coarse  pebbly  conglomerate  with  sandstone  (very  thick  at  station) 

Laminated  sandstone 
Shales  (fossiliferous) 

Coarse  altered  conglomerate  ... 

Shales  with  beds  of  thin-bedded  sandstone 

Hard  grey  groywacke 

Shales  (fossiliferous) 

Coarse  pebbly  conglomerate  

Laminated  fine-grained  sandstone 
^ngular  grit  (probably  a volcanic  agglomerate) 

Greenish  and  higlily  fossiliferous  sandstone 
Greenish  semr-crystallino  grey  wacko... 

Shales,  so-callcd  ‘ First  Bed  of  Slate  ’ 

Hard  grey  groywacke  

oarso  altered  conglomerate  ... 
rcenisb  semi-crystalline  groywacke ... 
andstone  and  coarse  altered  conglomerate 

^ales,  so-called  ‘ Second  Bed  of  Slate  ’ 

arcl  altered  crystalline  greenstone — ‘ Gympie  greenstone 
•■ecn  and  purple  altered  chloritic  rock;  partly  amygdaloidal  volcanic 
rocks,  partly  volcanic  ash,  and  partly  stratified 
“•Called  ‘ Third  Bed  of  Slate ' with  a thickness  of  grey-green,  finC' 
grained  groywacke,  and  underneath  altered  chloritic  rocks  like  those 
above 
Limestone.. 
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At  tie  Monkland  tie  bed  of  impure  limestone  wiici  lies  at  tie  top  of  tie  auri- 
ferous series  “is  considerably  over  200  feet  thick  (probably  about  230  feet).  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  high  northern  bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  small  gully  on  the  No.  2 Great 
Eastern  ground,  but  beyond  that  point  I have  been  unable  to  trace  it  in  a southerly 
direction.  The  conglomerate  that  underlies  the  limestone  is  exceptionally  thick  where 
the  section-line  crosses  it.  It  is  made  up  of  pebbles  ranging  from  I inch  up  to  8 inches 
in  diameter,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  greywacke,  sandstone,  and  quartz.  In  places 
it  passes  into  sandstone. 

“ I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  beds  of  ‘Black  Slate,’  in  connection  with 
which  the  richest  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found  in  the  reefs.  In  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  these  beds  are  ‘ shales,’  and  not  ‘ slates,’  the  fissility  or  lamination  coinciding 
with  the  planes  of  bedding. 

“ The  shales  are  at  times  laminated,  sometimes  thin-bedded,  but  generally  thick- 
bedded.  They  pass  in  places  into  aluminous  sandstone,  locally  called  ‘ Black  Eock.’ 
The  shales  are  carbonaceous,  slightly  calcareous  (their  joints  are  always  coated  with 
calcite),  and  generally  they  are  pyritous.  Thin  sections  examined  under  the  microscope 
show  them  to  be  made  up  of  fine  carbonaceous  mud,  with  small  rounded  and  a few 
semi-circular  specks  of  quartz  and  small  cubes  of  iron  pyrites. 

“ There  are  four  well-defined  zones  of  slate.  The  uppermost  one,  which  may 
be  termed  ‘ Phosnix  or  Monhland  Slate,’  is  about  200  feet  thick ; in  it  there  are  a 
few  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  greywacke.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
has  been  taken  from  the  reefs  when  passing  through  this  bed,  in  which  fossils  are 
very  numerous,  the  commonest  forms  being  — Fenestella,  Proforetepora,  Spirifera, 
Produetm  cora,  Stropliomena  rhomhoidalis,  Aviculopecten,  Pleurotomaria  earinata,  and 
Orthooeras. 

“ The  next  beds  of  auriferous  shale  in  descending  order  are  what  have  been 
termed  by  the  miners  the  '■First  and  Second  Beds  of  Slate.'  These  beds  vary  from 
10  to  20  feet  each  in  thickness,  and  are  about  100  feet  or  more  vertically  apart.  They 
are  rich  in  iron  pyrites,  and  are  generally  of  a fissile  structure.  On  weathering,  they 
become  friable  and  brown  in  colour,  owing  to  the  amount  of  ferruginous  matter  in 
their  composition.  Very  rich  deposits  of  gold  have  been  obtained  from  reefs  in 
contact  with  these  shales,  especially  during  the  early  days  of  the  field.  The  Lady 
Mary,  Caledonia,  California,  New  Zealand,  Crown,  March,  Hilton,  and  Hamburg  Eeefs 
carried  rich  gold  in  these  beds.  So  far  as  my  observation  went,  these  two  beds  are 
not  fossiliferous. 

“The  ' Third  Bed  of  Slate'  lies  about  400  feet  below  the  second.  It  is  quite 
different  in  its  character  from  that  of  the  three  zones  lying  above.  It  is  always,  too, 
associated  with  a greenish-grey,  fine-grained,  laminated  greywacke,  possessing  a flinty 
or  splintery  fracture.  This  greywacke  is  of  great  thickness.  The  Ellen  Harkins  shaft 
has  passed  through  over  300  feet,  and  the  Wilmot  shaft  about  200  feet  of  it.  Thin 
sections  of  this  greywacke  show,  under  the  microscope,  a very  fine-grained  ground-mass, 
with  small  rounded  and  subangular  particles  throughout  it.  Beds  of  the  black  carbon- 
aceous shale  occur  at  various  depths  in  this  greywacke,  three  such  layers  occurring  in 
the  Ellen  Harkins ; but  besides  these  distinct  beds  there  are  patches  of  a black  rock  in 
it,  which,  under  the  microscope,  show  a similar  structure  to  the  greywacke ; it  is  in  fact 
a black  carbonaceous  greywacke,  the  one  rock  passing  insensibly  into  the  other.  The 
whole  thickness  of  groyw'acke  and  shales  forms  the  fourth  auriferous  zone,  and  is  known 
on  the  field  as  the  ‘Third  Bed  of  Slate.’  The  gold  m this  bod  is  exceedingly  patchy, 
and  many  claims  have  been  working  on  it  without  success.  It  was,  however,  in  this 
shale,  at  a depth  of  600  foot,  on  the  Ellen  Harkius  Keef,  that  perhaps  the  richest  patch 
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gold  yet  met  with  on  Gympie  was  obtained.  In  the  outcrop  of  this  bed,  on  the  south 
of  the  river  near  the  No.  2 South  Ellen  Harkins,  the  fossil  Frotorelepora  ampla 
occurs.  This  is  the  only  spot  in  which  I have  seen  fossil  remains  in  this  bed. 

^ “ Another  bed  of  slate  is  reported  to  exist  below  this,  in  one  or  two  claims— The 

■Eldorado  for  instance.”  Mr.  Eands  was,  however,  in  some  doubt  about  its  occurrence. 
^ “A  point  of  great  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  large  isolated  boulders  in  the 
^Pper  or  Thick  Bod  of  Shale.  As  examples  of  these,  I may  mention  one  from  the 
^0.  1 North  Phmnix  at  a depth  of  370  feet,  at  a point  where  the  shale  has  passed  into  a 
aluminous  sandstone.  This  boulder  consists  of  a fine  siliceous  greywacke,  and  its 
dimensions  are  13  x lOf  x 5 inches.  Another,  in  the  shale  in  the  Phoenix  Golden  Pile, 
of  a coarse  greywacke,  containing  ill-defined  crystals  of  felspar  and  crystals  of  iron 


pyntes;  this  was  8^ 
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3i  inches.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  these 
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oulders  have  travelled,  since  these  greywackes  are  not  only  common  on  the  field  itself, 
at  also  throughout  the  Carbonifero-Permiau  and  Devonian  Rocks,  which  occupy  a large 
m this  district.  The  presence  of  such  boulders  in  a rock  which  was  laid  down  as  a 
oe  silt  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  dropped  from  floating  ground-ice, 
Hr  any  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  along  these  boulders  would  have  washed 
fhe  lighter  materials  of  which  the  shale  is  composed. 

A curious  rounded  boulder  of  granite,  about  6 inches  in  diameter,  was  found 
®^closed  in  the  O’Connell  Roof,  in  the  O’Connell  Prospecting  Claim,  at  a depth  of 
b feet.  The  granite  is  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  is  composed  of  pink  orthoclase  and 
fiuartz,  with  a few  specks  of  decomposed  mica.  This  boulder  must  have  been  introduced 
the  reef  from  the  surface  while  the  fissure  remained  open.  It  must  have  travelled 
^ ®'les,  for  I know  of  no  granite  nearer  than  that  of  the  Black  Snake  Range, 
is  about  20  miles  west  of  Gympie.*  The  granite  of  which  the  boulder  is 
^Hmposed  is  very  different  to  that  from  the  range,  being  much  coarser  and  containing 
more  quartz.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a boulder  of  the  kind  having  been 
^ound.  It  ig  probable  that  at  the  time  it  was  deposited  the  country  was  submerged,  and 
the  boulder  was  carried,  probably  on  floating  ground-ice,  and  dropped  into  the 
PHsrtiou  iu  which  it  was  found,  while  other  similar  boulders,  which  would  have  been 
^^Hpped  on  the  sea-bottom,  have  since  been  removed  by  denudation.  Had  it  been 
'with^^^^  by  any  land  stream,  the  fissure  in  the  reef  would  probably  have  been  filled  up 
others  brought  along  with  it.  ^ 

greenish  fossiliferous  sandstone  just  above  the  ‘ Eirst  Bed  of  Slate  can 
^ ^traced  White’s  Gully  to  tho  Lucknovv,  and  then  again  at  the  Two- Mile.  It  is 
gg  ® easily  recognisable,  serving  well  in  determining  the  horizon  of  beds  near  it.  In 
places  it  is  one  mass  of  fossils.  Amongst  these  are — Sfenopora,  Frotoretepora, 
# Spirifem,  Conocardiim,  Aviculopecten  muUiradlatiis,  Edmondia,  Fleuro- 

&c. 

been  ' (dynipie  Greenstone'  is  below  the  ‘ Second  Bed  of  Slate.  As  it  has 

®uch  n.  iaf„rv.ui:„™  T iniiof  nlliirlB  tn  if,  at  some  leneth.  The 

occurr, 


I'euco 


O'  stumbling-block  to  the  miner  I must  allude  to  it  at  some  length. 

Ore..  N"  gofA  in  rocks  below  it  has  frequently  been  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  all 

1 “C0Tjf»f*iv7y-v  J .*.1  . 1 1 .1  -I  . -ar  A T> 4,-.  /V  in  QlinlTOrf,  OT 


Pj,  gold  m rocks  bolow  it  nas  irequentiy  oeen  spoKou  ui. 

ipi  ived  ideas  and  principles,  and  tho  late  Mr.  Aplin’s  Repoi-t  is  quoted  in  support  ot 
mas  ^Pii'i  ®nys  in  reference  to  this  ‘ greenstone’ ‘ Whether  in  irregular-shaped 

' broad  dykes,  this  rock  occurs  at  intervals  over  a large  portion  of  the  o 

go  nfield,  but  it  is  most  prominently  developed  within  a zone  of  half-a-mile  in  wi  , 


thi 


Paving 


^PPgitudinal  direction  of  N.  G0°  W.,  and  embracing  the  space  from  the  Eady 
-__£^^^^^^^that  on  which  tho  Gympie  township  commences.  It  is  in  the  decompose 

character  t ®^cn  granite  near  Glastonbury,  about  10  miles  from  Gympie,  but  it  is  of  a ditferen 
0 that  of  which  this  boulder  is  formed.’^ 
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portions  of  this  rock,  which  weathers  hrown  and  becomes  argillaceous,  though  main- 
taining its  compactness,  that  the  quartz  veins  traversing  it  are  found  to  be  so  highly 
productive.  In  its  ordinary  condition  it  is  excessively  hard  and  is  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  the  miners  have  to  contend  with,  some  from  the  very  surface,  and  others  at 
varying  but  at  comjiaratively  shallow  depths.’*  And  further  on  in  the  same  report  he 
gays : — ‘ Up  to  the  present  time  scarcely  any  of  the  reefs  have  been  opened  up  to  a 
greater  depth  than  between  60  and  70  feet,  and  but  little  stone  has  been  raised  below 
30  or  40  feet  within  the  limits  of  the  belt  of  greenstone  to  which  1 have  before  referred. 
From  the  crystalline  character  and  extreme  hardness  of  this  rock,  which  I do  not  think 
is  likely  to  become  softer  as  it  is  followed  downwards,  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
reefs  traversing  it  can  he  profitably  mined  to  any  great  depth,  in  fact  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  tendency  to  become  naiTowed,  and  impoverished  also,  is  already  apparent ; and 
though,  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  altogether  “ pinched  out,”  the  quartz  veins  will, 
doubtless,  become  so  attenuated  that  it  will  be  no  longer  profitable  to  work  them.’ 

“ Mr.  Aplin’s  remarks  with  reference  to  the  unjrroductiveness  of  the  reefs  in  the 
‘ greenstone’t  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  later  experience,  since  none  of  the  reefs 
contain  payable,  if  any,  gold  at  all,  when  passing  through  it.  The  mistake  he  made  was 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  greenstone  was  in  the 
form  of  ‘ an  irregular-shaped  mass  or  broad  dyke,’  whereas  future  development  has 
^n-oved  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  intrusive  ‘ sheet.’  Had  it  existed  as  a dyke  or 
irregular  mass,  one  would  have  expected  it  to  extend  to  any  depth  that  the  miner  could 
have  reached,  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  attempted  to'  follow  the  reefs  into 
it.  The  miner,  in  the  early  days,  abandoned  the  reefs  as  soon  as  the  greenstone  was 
reached,  and  ho  added  also  to  his  difficulty  by  calling  every  rock  ‘greenstone’  which 
was  of  a green  colour. 

“ It  was  not  for  some  years,  when  the  upper  levels  were  nearly  worked  out,  that 
deeper  sinking  was,  at  last,  resorted  to,  and  that  auriferous  bods  were  found  lying 
beneath  the  greenstone.  In  the  case  of  an  igneous  rock,  such  as  this,  intruded  in  the 
form  of  a ‘ sheet,’  parallel  with  the  planes  of  bedding,  there  is  no  reason  why  beds 
favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  gold  should  not  exist  below  as  well  as  above  it.  The 
greenstone  is  intimately  associated  with  other  rocks  which  are,  undoubtedly,  of  sedi- 
mentary origin,  but  which  have  by  alteration  become  so  semi-crystalline  that  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

“ Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  greenstone  is  an  igneous  rock  at 
all ; however,  from  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  the  baked  appearance  some 
of  the  rocks  in  contact  with  it  have,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  of  igneous 
origin,  and  that  it  is  an  intrusive  sheet  which,  while  generally  conforming  to  the  bedding 
of  the  rocks,  at  times,  both  at  its  upper  and  under  surfaces,  break  across  their  planes  of 
bedding.  This  feature  can  be  well  seen  in  the  Smithfield  United  and  the  No.  5 North 
Glaninire  Claims.  The  ‘ greenstone’  varies  from  a dark  to  a cabbage-green  in  colour ; 
it  is  very  hard  and  breaks  with  a somewhat  conchoidal  fracture.  In  the  microscope, 
crystals  of  i^lagioclasc  felspar  are  discernible  ; also  very  much  altered  greenish  crystals, 
either  altered  hornblende  or  augite,  changing  into  viridite ; opaque  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites  and  small  grains  of  magnetite.  The  rock  has  undergone  too  much  alteration  to 
name  it  definitely.  It  was  probably  either  a diorite  or  dolerite. 

* Report  from  the  Government  Geologi.st  for  South  Queensland  on  the  Geological  and  Mining 
Features  of  the  Gympio  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : '18(58. 

t Mr.  Rands  seems  to  have  misunderstood  Mr.  ApUn’s  remarlcs,  which  distinctly  imply  that  the  reefs, 
so  far  from  being  unproductive,  were  most  ijroductive  when  traversing  the  greenstone,  or  at  least  its 
decomposed  portion.  Mr,  Aplin,  however,  was  greatly  in  en'or  as  to  the  fact.  (B.L.J.) 
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(,  “ Analyses  of  this  ‘ greenstone’  are  given  by  Mr.  Daintree  in  bis  paper  on  the 

oology  of  Queensland,”*  and  by  Professor  Liversidge.t  They  ; 


are ; 


Silica  ... 

Alumina 
Perric  oxide  ... 
Ferrous  oxide 
Lime  ... 

Magnesia 
Potash 

Soda 

Sulphur 
Manganese  protoxide 
Carbonic  acid 
^ater  (constitution) 
Water  (hygroscopic) 


Daintree. 

Liverstdgk 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

...  50-500 

64-952 

...  18-485 

16-643 

...  1-470 

2-410 

...  6-440 

7-849 

...  8-800 

. . . 8-646 

...  8-530 

...  trace 

...  0-635 

1-540 

. . 1-655 

6-647 

...  0-190 

...  0-820) 

trace 

...  1-600  1 

...  0-850  j 

By  diff.  1-314 

99-975 

100-00 

Sp.  gr.  2-752 

Sp.  gr.  2-860 

‘ Mr.  Allport,  of  Birmingham,  to  whom  Mr.  Daintree  referred  this  rock  for 
examination,  says  : — ‘ This  is  dioritc,  containing  hornblende,  triclinic 
a little  brown  mica  (biotite),  and  pyrites.’ 

^ock  •nicro-photograph  of  the  section  in  Professor  Liversidge’s  paper  shows  a 

®ade  up  of  particles  of  other  rocks,  with  fragmentary  crystals  of  felspar,  augite, 
mingled  with  chlorite.  This  section  does  not  resemble  those  cut  by 
Profe  described  above  ; and  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  rock  described  by 
d'iversidge  as  an  altered  ash  or  breccia  is  one  of  the  green  fragmentary 

^•opov  reefs  actually  in  contact  with  the  ‘greenstone’  have  become 

have  and  do  not  contain  gold  in  payable  quantities,  it  nevertheless  appears  to 

fgj.  a favourable  influence  on  the  auriferous  character  of  the  shales  in  its  vicinity, 
w^only  in  these  beds  that  the  reefs  have  contained  payable  gold. 

Upper  b iu  the  great  mass  of  shales  which  lie  above,  and  to  the  east  of  the 

Sues  limestone,  have  not,  so  far,  proved  payable  ; and,  so  far  as  my  observation 

dior/te  shales  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  dylies  and  sheets  of 
u and  porphyry,  entirely  free  from  intrusive  igneous  rocks, 
a gre^t  Above  and  below  the  lower  or  third  bed  of  shale,  there  is,  as  seen  in  the  section, 
roeks  ^’'^^^acss  of  altered  greenish  and  purple  chloritic  rocks.  1 have  examined  the 
^^agiuent*^^^'^^^’  many  of  them  are  of  volcanic  origin  ; some  of  them  are 


as  ijj  ti  (altered  ash  or  breccia);  others  have  been  ejected  in  a molten  condition, 
, of  a purple  and  green  amygdaloidal  rock,  which  is  met  with  in  many 

fbe  field.  I examined  a thin  section  of  this  rock  under  the  microscope,  and 


amygdaloidal  diabase,  very  much  altered  ; the  cavities  are 
Flora  ^ ^ded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  but  sometimes  with  hydrous  silica.  In  the  Lady 
Ido  ®pecks  of  native  copper  have  been  seen  in  this  rock,  at  a dejjth  of  about 

®Urround'  speck  of  copper  in  a specimen  I found  on  the  mullock  heap  was 

^^Iphid  ^ ^ilh  oxide  of  iron.  The  copper  may  have  been  reduced  from  either  the 
01'  oxide  of  copper  by  reducing  gases  given  off  during  the  cooling  of  the  rock. 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii.,  l>.  293. 
t Journ.  E.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  xvi.,  p.  45. 
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“Below  these  rocks,  again,  is  a thin  bed  of  bluish  limestone,  seen  in  Nashs 
gully,  close  to  its  mouth,  near  the  river  bank,  in  the  Surface  Hill  shaft,  and  also  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  near  the  Normanby  Bridge.  A few  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
outcrop  of  limestone  a thick  mass  of  shales  occurs,  dipping  very  steeply  to  the  south- 
west, or  in  a direction  just  opposite  to  that  of  the  Gympie  rocks.  These  shales  crop 
out  in  the  road  cutting  leading  down  to  Channon-street  Bridge.  The  shales  would 
appear  to  be  outside  of  the  auriferous  area,  no  payable  reefs  having  yet  been  found  in 
them.  They  are  separated  from  the  Gjmipie  beds  by  a ‘strike-fault’  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  the  position  of  which  is  somew'here  betvreen  the  outcrops  of  the  lower 
bed  of  limestone  and  that  of  the  shale  in  the  road  cutting.  This  fault  makes  all 
chances  of  predicting  what  strata  will  be  met  wdth  below  the  lowest  known  beds 
impossible,  for  such  strata,  instead  of  cropping  out  at  the  surface,  would  come  up 
against  the  fault. 

“ The  shales  extend  westwards  for  four  or  five  miles,  when  they  are  covered  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  Desert  Sandstone.  These  shales  are  black  in  colour,  but,  unlike  the 
Gympie  auriferous  shales,  they  contain  but  little  pyrites.” 

One  of  the  faults  already  mentioned  is  the  “ Smithfield  Crosseourse,”  which 
divides  the  area  above  described  from  the  Monkland  and  Glaumire  portion  of  the  field 
further  to  the  south.  It  runs  E.  16°  N.,  and  has  a downthrow  to  the  north  of  about 
530  feet.  “ None  of  the  reefs  on  the  south  side  of  this  fault  have  been  identified 
with  those  on  the  north  ; on  the  south  side,  how-ever,  they  would  lie  away  to  the  west. 
Taking  the  average  underlie  of  the  Phcenix  Beef  at  27°,  and  allowing  for  a downthrow 
of  550  feet,  it  would  bring  it  nearly  opposite  the  Ellen  Harkins  Eeef,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  them  with  any  certainty.” 

On  a line  of  section  (E  E,  PI.  57)  drawn  nearly  east  and  west  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Smithfield  Crosscourse,  “We  meet  with  a few  marked  changes,  chief  amongst 
which  is  the  absence  of  the  first  and  second  beds  of  slate.  At  some  distance  under- 
neath the  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  pebbly  conglomerate  are  the  upper  shales 
identical  with  the  Phoenix  shales  on  the  Phoenix  line  of  reef ; this  is  the  bed  in 
connection  with  which  the  Smithfield,  Columbia,  Glanmire,  Monkland,  Great  Eastern, 
&c,,  &c.,  lines  of  reef  have  been  worked;  below  the  shales  is  an  altered  calcareous  semi- 
crystalline  greywackc,  then  ‘ greenstone,’  and  below  that  again  is  the  ‘ Third  Bed  of 
Slate,’  with  its  fine-grained  greenish  greywackc,  with  which  it  is  always  associated ; 
the  two  thin  beds,  known  as  the  ‘ Eirst  and  Second  Beds  of  Slate,’  which  have  been 
worked  in  the  Hilton,  Golden  Crown,  and  Nos.  7 and  8 South  Lady  Mary,  &c.,  being 
absent,  unless  the  thin  bed — in  places  not  much  thicker  than  a sheet  of  paper — in 
which  the  rich  gold  was  obtained  in  the  AYilmot  and  Bussell  Beefs  in  the  Wilmot 
Extended  Mine  represents  one  of  them.  It  is,  however,  of  small  extent,  and  has  not 
been  traced  south  of  that  claim.  The  explanation  of  their  absence  appears  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  beds  in  question  are  thinning  out  to  the  east  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  fault.  The  greywacke  in  which  the  ‘ Third  Bed  of  Slate’  occurs  is  thicker 
here  than  on  the  northern  part  of  the  field. 

“ Still  further  south — that  is  to  say,  south  of  the  South  Ellen  Harkins  and  Wilmot 
Claims — we  meet  with  another  important  change.  Here  the  Third  Bed  of  Slate  has  not 
been  met  with  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  although  the  outcrop  of  this  bed,  or  of 
one  verv  similar,  may  be  seen  a short  distance  west  of  the  shaft  of  the  No.  2 South 
Ellen  Harkins  Leasehold,  which  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river ; so  that, 
up  to  the  present,  no  auriferous  beds  have  been  met  with  in  this  southern  portion  of 
the  field  below  the  thick  Upper  or  Monkland  Shales,  and  yet  two  of  the  deepest  shafts 
are  situated  in  this  part  of  the  field— namely,  those  of  the  Inglewood  and  the  Great 
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onkland  (Aurelia),  wkicli  are  down  1,200  and  1,300  feet  respectively.  Had  it  con- 
'nued  with  its  regular  strike  and  dip,  the  ‘ Tliird  Bed  ’ would  have  been  met  with  in  the 
OTmer  shaft  at  a depth  of  about  750  feet,  and  in  the  latter  at  about  900  feet.  The 
•country  passed  through  in  the  two  shafts  is  very  similar,  consisting  chiefly  of  altered 
’’atiSed  rocks  of  a grey  or  greenish  colour.  The  lines  of  stratification  are  well 
^''irked  in  the  finer  grained  rocks.  Some  of  the  deepest  rocks  are  very  much  altered 
chloritic,  and  resemble  the  lowest  beds  on  the  northern  side  of  the  field 
IS  difficult  to  understand  how  the  very  groat  thickness  of  the  fine  laminated  grey- 
-VTith  shales,  which  occurs  in  the  Union,  the  South  Ellen  Harkins  and  Wilmot, 
® Ellen  Harkins,  the  Wilmot  Extended,  &c.,  &c.,  would  thin  out  and  disappear 
in  so  short  a distance ; and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  a fault  occurs  between 
j ® ^-Wo  points;  if  so,  it  must  run  in  a direction  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Upper  Shales, 
they  are  continuous  throughout  the  Smithfield,  Glanmire,  and  Monkland  Claims, 
only  direction  that  such  a fault  could  run  in  would  be  about  north-north-east,  or 


about 


parallel  with  that  in  the  Monkland  and  Abyssinia, 
can  b **‘^^°^*  thirty  chains  west  of  the  Hormanby  Bridge  the  lower  bed  of  limestone 
oe  seen  for  a short  distance  crossing  Purcell’s  selection.” 

About  two  and  a-half  miles  further  south-east,  near  the  Dawn  Shaft,  a bluish 
Westone  is  seen.  It  can  only  be  traced  for  a few  yards,  and  the  direction  of  its  dip  is 
Immediately  west  of  it  are  the  thick  masses  of  shale  which  occur  every- 
j.  West  of  the  [auriferous]  Gympie  beds.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this 
^^nestoue  must  be  a continuation  of  the  lower  bed.”  . . . “ The  commonest  forms 

2 ossils  in  this  limestone  ai’e : — Proioretepora,  Spirifera,  Mariinia  glahra*  Avicti- 
and  ProducUis  IracliytliwrusA  The  only  coral  from  Gympie  J — a Cyathopligllum 
from  this  bed.” 

“In  the  No.  2 South  Ellen  Harkins  Leasehold  the  laminated  grey wacke  with 
o£  black  shale — the  Third  Bed  of  Slate — is  met  with  at  a depth  of  275  feet ; east 
0^^^  altered  green  and  purple  rocks,  while  a chain  to  the  west  of  the  shaft  is  the 
of  the  beds  of  shale  containing  Protoretepora.” 

^ , . ^mth  of  the  area  whose  structure  has  been  illustrated  by  the  first  section  (A  B), 
the  country  about  twenty-seven  chains  in  width  extends  from  the  railway  line  near 
the  Commissioner’s  Creek  westw'ard  to  Gympie  Creek.  This  area  is  bounded  on 

^orth°^^^  and  south  by  two  parallel  faults,  the  southmost  having  a downthrow  to  the 
®ias  Tiorthmost  a downthrow  to  the  south.  Between  these  faults  a cuneiform 

lortn  ° has  been  let  in.  The  strike  of  the  beds  is  parallel  to  the  two  faults — i.e., 

angle  of  135°  with  the  strike  of  the  beds  seen  both  to  north  and  south, 
auri^*^*^  apparently  belong  to  the  overlying  shales”  [shales  overlying  the  Gympie 

’n  ^oeks],  “and  consist  of  grey  shales,  with  a bed  of  white  crystalline  limestone 

A fossil  Silpnrmnra  upmirs  nninprmialv.  This  bed  of  limestone,  therefore,  Uot 


fossil  Slenopora  occurs  numerously.  This  bed  of  limestone,  therefore, 
diffg],  a different  direction,  but  is  of  quite  a different  character,  and  contains 

®imila  ^^at  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  Gympie  auriferous  beds.  A 

bbrouirl  was  cut  in  the  shaft  of  the  No.  1 North  Lucknow,  after  passing 

and  nr  laminated  shales.  These  beds  contained  Strophomena  rhomboidalis, 

^>'tinia  glahra."^  The  dip  of  the  strata  between  the  two  faults  is  about  15° 


* . , ■■  I . . 

t n”  m my  Colleague’s  list,  and  therefore  ignored, 

"ot  included 


['winded  in  my  Colleague’s  Gympie  list,  but  included  in  his  list  of  fossihs  from  Encrinite 


See 


snestella  Hill,  Stan  well,  Kariboe  Creek,  and  Yarrol  = Gympie  beds. 


7 Bauds 


is  in  error  here.  He  himself  quotes  Stenopora  from  above  the  “ 1 irst  Bed  of  Slate. 


p 'ncluded  in  my  Colleague’s  list. 
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to  8.  Several  shafts  have  heen  sunk  between  the  two  faults,  hut  apparently  to 
no  purpose,  as  the  horizon  of  the  strata  met  with  was  probably  not  recognisable  owing 
to  the  coming  together  of  the  two  faults. 

North  of  this  area  the  upper  limestone  is  again  seen  with  its  normal  strike  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  a dip  of  21“  to  23°  to  N.E.  Mr.  Bands  has  mapped  it 
from  this  point  continuously  to  a point  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  east  of  O’Leary’s 
Crossing  of  the  Mary  Biver  on  the  Elkivan  road. 

“ A verv  cursory  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that”  [at  the  Two-Mile]  (see  PI. 
58)  “ we  are  dealing  with  very  similar  beds”  [to  those  of  the  Central  District,  Gympie], 

“ while  a closer  examination  shows  that  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  principal  beds 
is  the  same  in  both  places,  and  that  the  strata  of  the  Two-Mile  are  an  actual  continuation 
of  the  Gymjtie  Beds.”  * 

“ The  strata  dip  to  E.N.  B.  at  an  average  of  about  20°.  [&6  Section  AB,  PI.  St, 
55.]  Beneath  the  thidt  mass  of  shales  which  lie  away  to  the  east  we  have,  as 
on  Gympie,  the  bed  of  impure  limestone,  here  about  150  feet  thick.  Immediately 
below’ this  is  the  bed  of  coarse  pebbly  conglomerate,  with  some  thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone. Below  this  again  can  be  seen  the  outcrops  of  shales  with  beds  of  laminated 
sandstone— the  equivalent  of  the  ‘ Upper  or  Phoenix  Slates’;  then,  at  some  distance 
below  this,  is  the  greenish  and  highly  fossiliferous  sandstone,  identical  with  and  contain- 
ing the  same  species  of  fossils  as  the  bod  which,  on  Gympie,  is  traced  from  White  s 
Gully  to  near  the  Lucknow.  A few  feet  beneath  this  is  the  ‘ Pirst  Bed  of  blate  a bed 
of  black  graphitic  shale  about  20  feet  thick.  The  Hibernian  and  Homeward  Bound 
Beefs  were  worked  in  this  bed,  and  rich  but  patchy  deposits  of  gold  were  obtained. 
About  150  feet  below  this  is  the  ‘ Second  Bod  of  Slate,’  about  15  feet  thick,  which  has 
been  worked  in  the  Bristol  and  London  Claims.  Between  these  two  beds  are  altered 
greenish  groywaekes,  one  of  which  is  an  altered  volcanic  ash.  It  is  made  up  of  a number 
of  angular  particles  in  a fine  matrix.  There  is  also  a peculiar  grit  or  fine  conglomerate, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  rounded  and  flatlened  particles  of  about  the  size  of  peas. 
Below  the  Second  Bed  "of  Slate  is  a hard  crystalline  ‘ greenstone’  of  a similar  character, 
and  occupying  the  same  position  as  on  Gympie ; then  below  are  altered  greenish 
chloritic  rocks,  with  an  amygdaloidal  volcanic  rock  (amygdaloidal  diabase).  At  a depth 
of  5.30  feet  below  the  Second  Bed  is  the  fine  laminated  greenish-grey  greywacke,  with 
which  is  associated  the  black  shale  known  as  the  ‘ Third  Bed  of  Slate,  precisely  similar 
to  that  met  with  in  the  Ellen  Harkins,  &c.  Good  gold  was  got  in  the  Chatsworth  Beef 
in  this  bod  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  London  shaft  was  in  it  from  63L  feet  to  near  the 
bottom  (736  feet),  when  they  passed  into  green  chloritic  rocks  again.  On  comparing 
this  section  with  that  from  the  Bailway  Station  to  Channon-street  Bridge,  their  close 
agreement  will  be  noticed.  The  Two-Mile  can  without  hesitation  be  pronounced  an 
actual  continuation  of  the  Gympie  auriferous  belt. 

“ The  Two-Mile  is  situated  some  distance  further  away  to  the  west  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Gympie  Beds  continued  without  any  disturbance.  The  large  fault, 
however,  which  occurs  between  the  two  places  has  brought  about,  on  a still  larger  scale, 
a repetition  of  what  has  taken  place  between  the  Smithfield  and  Phoenix  Claims.  The 
fault  shifts  the  outcrop  of  the  limestone  and  other  rocks  to  the  west  for  a distance  of 
nearly  70  chains,  which,  allowing  for  a dip  of  about  1 in  3 to  the  east,  gives  a downthrow 
to  the  north  of  about  1,200  feet. 

“ The  gold  in  the  reefs  at  the  Two-Mile  is  in  rich  patches,  and  not  so  continuous 
as  oil  Gympie.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  country,  which  is  reported  to  be  much 

*Mr.  Randauses  the  term  “ Gympie  Beds  ” in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  auriferous  strata  of  the 
Central  District,  Gympie. 
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^I’oken  or  disturbed  by  small  faults.  Eicb  gold  was  obtained  from  the  London, 
ttstol,  German,  Homeward  Bound,  Hibernia,  and  Chatsworth  Eeefs  in  the  ‘ First  and 
Second  Beds  of  Slate.’ 

. ‘ The  outcrop  of  the  beds  underlying  the  limestone  seems  gradually  to  disappear 

^ he  north ; thus  the  outcrop  of  the  ‘ Third  Bed  of  Slate  ’ is  at  a much  less  distance 
of  that  of  the  limestone  at  the  Chatsworth  than  at  the  London,  while  beyond  the 
. ^ ®^'OTth  I have  been  unable  to  trace  the  beds  at  all.  Their  absence  might  be  due 
do  thinning-out  of  the  beds  towards  the  north,  or  to  a ‘ strike-fault,’  the 

owiithrow  of  which  increases  towards  the  north,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the 
iiig  of  the  intermediate  strata  below  the  surface.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  is  so 
dist^  scarcely  possible  they  would  have  thinned  out  to  nothing  in  so  short  a 

®^ice,  and  I think,  therefore,  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  more  probable. 

...  . About  five  miles  north-west  of  Gympie,  in  the  old  Timber  Eeservc,  deposits  of 
nf  .1  ® (sulphide  of  antimony)  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  limestone.  Specimens 
fossil  Protoretepom  occur  with  its  fine  markings  beautifully  picked  out  in 
®.  Martinia  glabra  * and  Produotus  brnohytlimrus  f are  also  very  numerous. 


of  the 

stihniti 


G 


The  country  for  some  miles,  both  east  and  west  of  the  auriferous  rock  of 
chiefly  of  laminated  grey  shales,  with  interbedded  fine-grained  sand- 
sa  shales  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  hardened  silicated  or  jasperised 

th  which,  again,  are  the  granite  and  serpentine  ranges  of  Kilkivan  and 

the  Snake.  On  the  north  and  east  they  are  bounded  by  the  coal-bearing  beds  of 

the  V ^^^®trict.  The  general  dip  of  the  shales  is  east  or  north-east.  In  places 
Wh^  1?*^^  south.  At  Tamaree  there  is  a bed  of  white  crystalline  limestone,  from 

gj.- ^ obtained  a few  fossils,  among  which  were  Avimlopecten,  Spirifera,  and 
Su  ®f®nis.  The  limestone  is  being  quarried  and  burnt  for  use  in  the  Yengarie 
Sar  Befinery. 

. fu  several  places  the  shales  are  covered  with  a coarse  sandstone  or  freestone 
to  the  He.sert  Sandstone  formation.  The  shales  are  intersected  here  and 
i dykes  and  sheets  of  diorite  and  sheets  of  porphyry. 

'^itho  have  been  worked  in  several  places  in  the  outside  shales,  but,  so  far, 

the  ^uoh  success ; some  of  the  crushings  have  been  good,  but  the  cost  of  carting 
fiiiartz  in  to  Gympie  has  been  a great  handicap.” 
have  OOnlfifl  IVTp  TJ.c'nrM.e 


reeoyjj  iroui  ivrr.  xtanas  Eeport  at  great  length,  with  the  object  of 


^ have  quoted  from  Mr.  Bands’ 

future  comparison  of  strata  of  like  age  in  other  districts, 
from  fu  A®  following  is  Mr.  Etheridge’s  list  of  the  fossils  which  have  been  obtained 
'6  type  district  of  Gympie  itself : — 

Cordailes  australis,  McCoy  ? 

Stenopora  gimpiensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Fenestellafossula,  Lonsd. 

„ sp.  hid. 

Polgpora  'f  Smithii,  Eth.  fil. 

^rotoretepora  ampla,  Lonsd. 

Pbombopora  ? laxa,  Eth. 

Spirifera  vespertilio,  G.  B.  Shy. 

),  trigonalis,  var.  acuta,  Eth. 

„ duhia,  Eth. 

)>  Stokesii,  Konig. 

Btrzelechii,  De  Eon. 


n t Not  ™y  Colleague’s  list. 

Tenest  n Colleague’s  Gympie  list,  but  included  in  his  lists  of  fossils  from  Enorimte 

® * Hill,  Stan  well,  Kariboe  Creek,  and  Yarrol  = Gympie  Beds. 
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Martinia  {Martinopsis  ?)  sulradiata,  G.  B.  Sby. 
Strophomena,  rlioniboidalis,  var.  analoga,  Phill. 
Produotus  cora,  D’Orb. 

Aviculopecien  limceformis,  Morris  ? 

„ ? imhricatus,  Eth. 

„ miiltiradiatus,  Eth. 


Mytilops?  sp.  ind.,  PI.  14,  f.  20. 

Astai'tella  ? rliomhoidea,  Eth.  fil. 

Cypricardella  Jackii,  Eth.  fil. 

Conocardium  amirale,  McCoy. 

Cli<snomya  JEtheridyei,  Do  Kon.  ? 

JEdmondia  1 ohovata,  Eth.  fil. 

Sanguinolites  concentricus,  Eth. 

Pleurotomaria  carinata,  J.  De  C.  Shy.? 

Gonitdaria  temcistriata,  McCoy. 

„ sp.  ind. 

Orthoceras,  sp. 

Goiiiatites,  sp.  ind.  _ i,  j • 

Mr.  Bands  further  mentions  having  discovered  in  the  Upper  Limestone  bed  in 
the  IN’orth  Smitlifield  Shaft  “a  specimen  of  an  ‘ Ichthyodorulite’  or  fin-spine  of  a fish, 
belonging  probably  to  the  genus  Ctenacanthus  of  the  order  (Agassiz),  sub- 
order 'Cedraplwri " ...  . and  adds,  “ I have  since  found  another  specimen  of  the 

above  in  shales  in  the  Deep  Creek.” 


MINES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GYMPIE  FOKMATION  IN  THE  TYPE 

DISTEICT. 

- GYMPIE  GOLD  FIELD. 

Among  the  goldfields  of  the  Colony,  Gympie  ranks  after  Charters  Towers  and 
Mount  Morgan.  The  field  having  already  been  described  in  considerable  detail  in  this 
Chapter,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  the  following  table.  Exhaustive  details 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bands’  First  and  Second  Beports*  on  the  Field. 


Yield  oe  GyMris  Gold  Field. 


REEF 

BOLD. 

Alluvial 

Tear. 

Stone 

Crushed. 

Gold 

therefrom. 

Gold. 

1867  to 
1875 

Tons. 

1 ••• 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

544,914^ 

1876 

36,232 

1877 

19,331 

43,854 

43,854 

1878 

22,358 

40,320 

1,244« 

41,564 

1879 

26,383 

36,709 

1,6543 

38,453 

1880 

22,562 

39,511 

3,5613 

43,072 

1881 

30,066 

65,654 

2,2073 

67,861 

1882 

44,720 

50,162 

150* 

50,312 

1883 

56,980 

64,818 

Nil 

64,818 

1884 

62,085 

112,051 

Nil 

112,051 

1885 

84,146 

86,832 

2,700= 

89,532 

1886 

103,946 

88,450 

150° 

88,600 

1887 

90,673 

96,940 

5.2093 

102,149 

107,119 

1888 

111,962 

106,885 

2343 

1889 

108,317 

115,450 

1403 

115,590 

1890 

101,831 

78,044 

Total  ... 

322° 

78,366 

1,624,487 

* Brisbane  : by  Authority  ; 1891, 


Remarks. 


^Deduced  from  figures  in  Keport 
of  Department  of  Mines  for 
1884,  p.  11. 

Includes  pyrites,  tailings,  and 
alluvial. 

= Includes  pyrites,  tailings,  and 
alluvial.  (?) 

* Alluvial  only.  (?) 

“ Pyrites,  &c. 

" Pyrites,  &o.  (?) 
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NEERDIR  ANTIMONY  MINE. 

The  history  of  this  mine,  which  apparently  is  rich  in  sulphide  of  antimony,  has 
®6n  Varied  by  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  metal.  The  total  amount  of  ore  produced  from  1873  to  1886  was  930  tons, 
gained  at  £11,769.  The  statistics,  however,  give  the  amount  of  ore  raised  except  in 
® year  1881,  when  only  the  amount  shipped  is  given.  - 


Yield  of  Neebdie  Antimony  Mine. 


Tear. 

Tons  of  Ore. 

Value. 

£ 

1873 

15 

157 

1874 

207 

2,141 

1875 

60 

360 

1876 

18 

216 

1877 

101 

606 

1878 

27 

405 

1879 

4 

40 

1880 

Nil 

1881 

163 

1,965 

1882 

...  (No  return) 

.. 

1883 

127 

2,550 

1884 

198 

2,969 

1885 

...  (No  return) 

.. 

1886 

110 

400 

Totals 

1,030 

£11,809 

th  T‘  following  description  of  the  mine  is  taken  from  a Report  by  Mr.  Rands  on 
® Tiaro  District,*  which  may  bo  referred  to  for  further  details. 

“ The  mine  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  w'est  of  Gunalda  Railway  Station,  in 
® ^y^pie  Shales,  south  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  lodes  are  in  the  same  series  of 
■wh'  T Exhibition,  Enterprise,  and  Veteran  Reefs — the  thick  masses  of  shales 

ich  overlie  the  auriferous  beds  of  Gympie. 

' The  Neerdie  Antimony  Mine  has  been  worked,  on  and  off,  since  the  year  1873. 
® Jxeerdie  Antimony  Company — the  original  owners — worked  it  from  1873  to  1876  ; 


the' 


'7  did  not  make  it 


pay. 


Then  a man  named  Ahrenfeldt  leased  it  on  tribute  from 


H p 1878,  but  did  very  little  with  it.  In  1881  it  was  leased  on  tribute  to  Mr. 
Th'  managing  director  of  the  Wide  Bay  Antimony  and  Smelting  Company. 

company,  I am  informed,  did  well  by  sending  ore  homo  direct,  even  at  its  low 
it  h^  They  then  jiut  up  furnaces  and  flues,  and  liquated  the  ore,  sending 

pro  * crude  antimony,’  which  is  merely  the  sulphide  of  antimony  obtained  by  a 

liquation ; the  portion  that  would  not  liquate  was  oxidised  and  caught  in  the 
They  did  not,  however,  obtain  so  high  a price  for  the  ‘ crude  antimony’  as  they 
ag  |.g  Selling  for  the  ore ; and  this,  together  with  a lawsuit  with  the  original  company, 
^ighe^f  liquated  sulphide  was  smelted  antimony  or  not — they  having  to  pay  a 

‘'il’ute  for  smelted  antimony — drove  tho  company  into  liquidation  in  1883.  The 
and^S^^^  ll^en  idle  until  1886,  when  it  was  sold  on  conditions  to  the  Keerdie  Antimony 
year  Company.  It  was  worked  by  this  company  until  the  early  part  of  this 

and  r a large  quantity  of  good  ore,  but  the  expenses  of  the  furnaces 

price  of  antimony  at  the  time,  caused  them  also  to  go  into 
Ihe  mine  being  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  original  owners  again. 

1’^  Measures,  Neerdie  Antimony  Mine,  and  Teebar  and  Culgoa  Copper  Lodes.  Brisbane  : 
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“ So  far  as  I am  able  to  gather  from  information  supplied  to  me,  about  1,139 
tons  of  ore  and  ‘ crude  antimony’  have  been  sold  from  the  mine.  Of  this  about  250 
tons  of  ore,  won  by  the  original  company  and  by  Mr.  Ahrcnfeldt,  fetched  a little  over 
£10  per  ton.  The  Wide  Bay  Antimony  and  Smelting  Company  and  the  Neerdie 
Antimony  and  Smelting  Company  sold  890  tons  of  ore  and  ‘ crude  antimony,’  at 
prices  varying  from  £8  ISs.  jjer  ton  to  £17  10s.  per  ton. 

“The  New  South  Wales  returns  for  the  ten  years  1872  to  1881,  show  that  in 
that  colony  1,072  tons  of  antimony  (metal,  ore,  and  regulus;  the  proportions  of  each 
are  not  given)  sold  for  £28,616,  or  an  average  of  £26  13s.  9d.  per  ton.  At  the  present 
time  the  price  of  antimony  is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  a long  time.  Quotations  in 
the  American  Mining  Journal  are: — 

2Gtli  July,  1889 — Star  regulus  £61  to  £63  per  ton. 

Crude  antimony  31  „ 33  „ 

50  per  cent,  ore  18  „ 20  „ 

“ The  ore  from  the  mine  is  of  a good  quality  and  can  be  ‘picked’  up  to  between 
50  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent.  At  the  present  prices  it  should  pay  to  work  if  there 
is  as  good  ore  in  the  bottom  level  as  there  was  in  the  upper  ones. 

“ Tip  to  the  present  work  has  been  carried  on  on  one  lode  only,  and  on  but  one 
‘ shoot  ’ in  that  lode.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  prospecting  for  fresh  ‘ shoots,’  nor 
have  the  other  lodes  that  are  known  to  exist  been  sufficiently  tried.” 


J. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  PEB.MO-CAE.BONIFEEOIJS  SYSTEM— 


THE  ftYMPIE  EOEMATIOH  OUTSIDE  OP  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT, 


Inc: 


'Wdino  Yabeoi;,  Mount  Biggenden,  Q-ebangle,  Mount  Shambook,  Eiusvoid,  Cania,  Raglan, 
Langmoen,  Calliope,  Kooingal,  Rockhampton,  Deb  and  Don  Rivers,  St.  Lawebnce. 

®tineral  Areas— viz.,  Kilkivan  and  Black  Snake,  Kilkivan  Mercury  Mines  and  Mount  Coora 
Copper  Mine,  Gayndali  Gold  Fields,  Mount  Bi^genden,  Gebangle  and  Mount  Shamrock 
®old  Fields,  Brovinia  Gold  Field,  Paradise  Gold  Field,  Baglan,  Calliope,  Horton,  Cania 
®'hd  Kroomhit  Gold  Fields,  Rockhampton  Gold  Fields  (excluding  Mount  Morgan),  Fatten 
Cold  Field,  Gooroomjam  Diggings,  Warwick  Gold  Fields. 

Separated  from  tlie  Gympie  District  by  the  granitic  ranges  which  extend  from 
■*|iHiivan  to  the  heads  of  Munna  Creek,  and  the  granitic  mass  of  Boolboonda,  are  some 
® rata  from  which  Mr.  Bands  has  obtained  fossils  which  enable  us  to  place  them  on  the 
orizon  of  the  Gympie  Beds.*  Among  these  strata  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
p?®®  to  Yarrol  Station  have  yielded  Froclucfus  hmchytlicerus,  G.  Shy.,  P.  sji.  ind.  (a), 
13,  f.  0^  and  Fleurophoms  Eandsi,  Eth.  111.,  as  determined  by  my  Colleague.  Mr. 
^ ‘'■Rcls  also  mentions  the  following: — Fenestelh,  Eelepora,  Ceriopora,  Spirifem  (two 
^ecies)j  Strophomenn  rhomhoidalis,  and  another  species,  Ehynolionella,  Aviculopecten, 
Mourlonia  SirzelecJciana,  Morris,  and  Orthoceras. 

. A galena  lode,  in  slate  country  probably  of  the  same  age,  has  been  worked  about 
mile  and  a-half  south  of  Tarrol  Station.  ' 

sir  the  Bismuth  and  Gold  Mine  of  Mount  Biggenden  are  limestones  and 

slates,  the  latter  predominating.  The  limestone  has  been  metamorphosed  and 
cha'  crystalline.  “ From  the  foot  of  the  spur  leading  up  to  the  mines  (about  10 

^ Rms)  rock  consists  entirely  of  siliceous  slates,  which  dip  very  steeply  to  the  north- 

ns  mine  is  a bed  of  limestone  about  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  above  that 

jgj  slates  occur,  together  with  an  altered  sedimentary  rock  containing  quartz, 

ea  ^i^rnhlende,  and  olivine.  Books  of  the  same  character  occur  on  the  ridge  north- 

den  • Mount  Biggenden  itself.  The  Mount  Biggenden 

of  an  irregular  mass  of  magnetite,  somewhat  semicircular  in  shape, 
^ ®d  on  the  north  by  the  slates  and  on  the  south  by  the  limestone.”t 
,.  limestones,  conglomerates,  and  slates  form  the  country-rock  of  the  Mount 
two^  '".p  Gold  Mine,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Biggenden  Creek,  about 
es  south-east  of  the  Mount  Biggenden  Mine.J 
eouj^.  six  miles  north-north-west  of  Mount  Shamrock,  is  situated  in  a 

consisting  chiefly  of  stratified  mud-rocks  and  siliceous  slates,  having  a 

P.  10.  Report  by  W.  H.  Rands  on  the  Goldfields  of  Raglan,  Calliope,  &o.  Brisbane  ; by  Authority  ; 1885, 

+ ^'^Pert  by  W . H.  Rands  on  Mount  Biggenden  Bismuth  Bline,  &o.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  . 1890. 
cit.,  p.  3. 
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general  dip  of  50°  to  N.  15°  E.*  The  stratified  rocks  of  Mount  Biggenden,  Mount 
Hastings,  and  Gebangle  probably  belong  to  the  Gympie  Beds,  although  there  is  no 
palaeontological  evidence  nearer  than  Yarrol  in  support  of  this  view. 

The  Mount  Shamrock  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bismuth  Mines,  near  the  junction  of 
Didcot  and  Chowey  Creeks,  are  situated  in  a series  of  massive  slates,  hardened  siliceous 
and  felspatbic  sandstones,  quartzites  and  conglomerates,  traversed  by  igneous  dykes. 
These  stratified  rocks  have  undergone  suflBeicnt  metamorphism  to  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  direction  of  either  their  dip  or  strike.f  They  probably  belong  to  the 
Gympie  Beds. 

Between  Eidsvold  Township  and  Lochaber  Station,  “about  a mile  from  Lochaber, 
one  passes  on  to  fine-grained  sandstones,  quartzites  and  slates,  which  are  dipping 
20°  to  the  S.  I should  refer  this  formation,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  the  Devonian, 
which  covers  so  large  an  area  of  this  district ; the  same  beds  are  met  with  along  the 
road  from  Mount  Berry  to  Eidsvold,  where  occasional  beds  of  limestone  occur.”  J The 
Lochaber  rocks,  as  well  as  those  between  Mount  Berry  and  Eid.svold,  are  now  classed 
with  the  Gympie  Beds. 

The  country-rock  of  the  Cania  Gold  Field  “ consists  of  alternating  layers  of 
sandstone,  slates,  and  limestones.  The  latter  are  of  a pisobtic  structure,  and  are  in 
parts  fossiliferous.  I obtained,  after  a long  search,  a few  specimens  from  a bed  of  lime- 
stone about  3 miles  up  the  Three-moon  Creek  from  the  diggings.  They  were  not, 

however,  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation In  the  creek  just  opposite  to 

the  township),  the  formation  is  dipping  30°  to  E.  15°  S.”  At  Kariboe  Creek,  on  Kroombit 
Diggings,  west  of  Cania,  similar  strata  liave  also  yielded  some  fossils.  The  whole  are 
referred  to  the  Gympie  Beds.  The  fossils  from  Cania  and  Kariboe  Creek,  as  determined 
by  my  Colleague,  are  : — 

Spirifera  licarinata,  Eth.  fil. 

Martinia  ? product  aides,  Eth.  fil. 

Martiniopsis  ? suhradiata,  var.  Morrisii,  Eth.  fil. 

Athyris  ambigua,  J.  de  C.  Sby. 

„ Bandsi,  Eth.  fil. 

BhyncTionella,  sp.  ind. 

OrtMs  resupinata,  Martin. 

Produefus  hradhythfxrus,  G.  Sby. 

,,  semiretieulatus,  Martin  ? 

Lingula  mytiloides,  J.  Sby.  ? 

Modimnorplia  ? Paintreei,  Eth.  fil. 

Goniatites,  sp.  ind.,  Bl.  15,  figs.  14,  15. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Mr.  Bands  mentions  the  occurrence  of  corals. 

The  country-rock  of  the  Baglan  Gold  Field  (south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Fitzroy)  consists  chiefly  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  slates  and  hardened 
sandstones  or  quartzites.  These  beds  strike  north  and  south,  and  are  on  the 
whole  nearly  vertical,  although  at  times  they  have  a slight  dip  to  the  west.  Their 
strike  is  from  north  to  south.  At  Mount  Holly  a thick  bed  of  conglomerate 
occurs.  About  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  Eeserve  is  a bed  of  blue  encriuital  and 
coralline  limestone  dipping  at  a high  angle  to  the  west.  This  limestone  is  full 
of  encrinite  remains.  Another  bed  of  limestone  two  miles  to  the  east  runs 


* Loc.  oil.,  p.  4. 

t Keport  by  W.  H.  Rands  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Deposits  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Mount  Shamrock. 
Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1886. 

f Report  by  W.  H.  Rands  on  the  Eidsvold  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1887. 
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at  right  angles  to  the  Mount  Holly  bed.  At  its  western  extremity  for  two 
nree  miles  it  is  full  of  encrinite  stems.  It  is  intersected  by  a north-westerly  dyke 
perphyry. 

I’roin  a limestone  on  a hill  near  Langmorn,  and  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west 
ho  above,  Mr.  Hands  obtained  some  specimens  of  Pelecypods.  A similar  limestone 
I'uis  what  ai‘6  known  as  the  Bald  Hills.  Several  auriferous  reefs  and  a copper  lode 
'^^ur  among  the  slates  of  this  neighbourhood.* 

^ Jh  addition  to  the  fossils  collected  by  Mr.  Bands,  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  made 
congijgj.j^i^jg  collection  from  the  Eaglan  and  Langmorn  Limestones.  Mr.  Smith 
cn  iSed  the  limestones,  without  hesitation,  with  those  of  Dalma  and  Lilymere  near 
and  the  slates  in  connection  with  the  Raglan  and  Langmorn  Limestones 
y/  1 sslates  of  the  Rockhampton  District.  Mr.  Smith  obtained  from  a dejjosit  of 
agtna  at  Langmorn,  which  there,  as  at  Dalma,  represents  caves  from  which  the 
cuudiag  limestone  has  been  denuded,  a large  bone  which  is  as  yet  undetermined.  I 
no  difficulty  in  classing  the  Raglan  t and  Langmorn  Beds  with  the  Gympie  Beds. 
ind^  yielded  the  following  fossils  as  determined  by  Mr.  Etheridge  : — Favosites,  sp. 

■ > ^yfitliophpllum,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  1 ; and  MyrioUtlies  ? queen slandensis,  Eth.  fil.J 
La  ^ marble,  probably  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the  limestone  beds  at 

It  Raglan,  crosses  the  Calliope  River  about  a mile  below  Carrara  Station. 

Qu  ^ bar  across  the  river  in  a north-north-westerly  direction,'  and  has  boon 

as  shipped  in  small  schooners  which  at  high  tide  can  come  up  the  river  as  far 

[ef  th*  marble  would  be  valuable  for  statuary  purposes.  At  the  crossing 

qu  t ° Rockhampton  and  Gladstone  road]  is  a dyke  of  porphyry,  wdth  small  blebs  of 
I'unning  parallel  with  the  marble.  This  has  partially  decomposed  into  kaolin, 
pj  . Lhe  limestone  is  met  wdth  every  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  Brennan’s 
file  C^V  Station  Hill,  Ten  Men’s  Gully,  Gordon’s  Gully,  and  other  places  [on 

On  Gold  Field]  ; then  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  crossing  the  watershed 

ealler]  IN’ew  Zealand  Gully  and  on  to  the  Boyne  River  at  the  settlement 

Marblestone,  where  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  area  between  Raggote  Creek 


the  river, 
good  polish. 


At  Marblestone  it  is  in  places  a greyish-white  marble,  which  will  take 
It  again  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  I was  unable  to  detect 
remains  in  these  limestones ; they  have  become  very  crystalline,  and  in  all 
®eve^  '*'yo.ny  fossils  they  mayhave  contained  have  been  destroyed  during  their  change.”  § 
•"o  o-uriferous  reefs  occur  in  slates  and  schists  associated  wdth  the  limestones, 
for  f Kooingal  extensive  deposits  of  limestone  have  been  successfully  exjiloited 
*Oatel  ’^‘‘'0^0®  Smith.  The  fossils  prove  the  limestones  to  be  approxi- 

Collo.'^  ^g®  o^'  f^i®  Gympie  Beds.  So  far  as  they  have  been  determined  by  my 

‘"'gue  they  are  as  follow 

Montieudipom,  sp  ind.,  PI.  38,  figs.  1,  2. 

Stenopora,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  6,  figs.  14, 15. 

Crinoid  stems. 

Fenestella,  sp.  ind. 

■dviculopecten  multiradiatus,  Eth. 

1 1 B'and?  on  the  Goldfields  of  Eaglan,  &c.  Brisbane  ; by  Authority:  1885.^ 

the  I cannot  concur  with  my  Colleague  in  the  classification  of  the  Eaglan  Limestone 

Sinij],  tiods.  The  fossils  that  I have  seen  from  Eaglan,  including  in  a later  collection  made  by 

^*’‘'01  the  Q remind  me  far  more  of  those  of  the  Burdekiu  Beds.  I have  never  seen  Favosites 

rotn  tlcd.S|  and  certainly  not  neither  have  I observed  any  trace  of  MyrioUthes 

• (R.E.  junr.) 


: Ocouas 


§ Reun  f Ijilymero  and  Dalma  Limestones,  near  Eockh.ampton  [fide  Smith), 

r hy  tv.  H.  Eands  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Eaglan,  Calliope,  &o.,  1885,  p.  3. 
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From  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockhampton,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  de  Vis  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  we  have  obtained  a rich  collection  of 
fossils,  which  not  only  enables  us  to  place  the  strata  of  that  district  on  the  horizon  of 
the  Gympie  Beds  but  also  to  add  considerably  to  the  Gympie  list. 

After  collecting  from  the  limestones  at  Dalma  and  Lilymere,  3Ir.  Smith  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Rockhampton  District  the  greater  part  of  the  fossiliferous 
beds,  including  the  “Annelid”  beds  of  Thozet’s  Creek,  the  Trilobite  beds  of  Crow’s 
Nest,  the  Encrinite  and  Fenestella  bearing  beds  of  Fenestella  Hill,  the  Encrinite  and 
Productus  Beds  of  Encrinite  Creek,  near  Mount  Morgan,  and  the  Fenestella  and  Pro- 
ductus  bearing  beds  of  Lake’s  Creek  and  the  IVaining  Wall  Quarries,  lie  uneonformahly 
on  what  he  calls  the  “ Central  Queensland  Shales,”  of  which  the  strata  seen  in  the 
Rockhampton  quarry  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  of  which  the  Lilymere  and  Dalma 
limestones  form  a part.  "lie  remarked  on  “ the  exti-eme  paucity  of  fossils  in  the  old 
shales,  their  different  composition,  the  high  angles  at  which  they  lie,  their  uniform  dip 
and  strike,  and  their  thick  accumulations  ; whereas  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  generally 
thin,  lie  at  all  low  angles,  and  dip  and  strike  in  every  direction.”  As  has  already  been 
noted,  Mr.  Smith  identified  the  Dalma  and  Lilymere  Limestones  with  those  of  Raglan 
and  Langmorn.  In  the  latter  district  he  admitted  that  the  limestone  beds  are  mter- 
stratified  loitli  and  conformable  to  the  “ Central  Queensland  Shales”  (an  observation 
entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Rands’  deserijition  of  the  Raglan  District),  so  that  the 
unconformability  at  Rockhampton,  if  it  exists,  must  be  a local  and  unimportant  one. 

In  the  abo^e  remarks  it  must  be  noted  that  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Stewart’s 
Creek,  Wycarbah,  Rosewood,  and  Stanwoll  (in  part)  are  not  included. 

The  Rockham])ton  District  has  not  yet  been  geologically  mapped,  and  I have  only 
Mr.  Smith’s  notes  and  a few  hasty  traverses  of  my  own  to  refer  to. 

An  immense  series  of  limestone  beds  is  developed  on  both  sides  of  the  Fitzroy 
River,  from  Rockhampton  to  near  Taamba.  The  limestone  beds  crop  out  over  a tract 
of  country  about  ten  miles  in  width,  as  measured  across  the  strike,  which  is  almost 
always  to  the  north-west.  On  the  sonth-wostern  side  are  the  limestones  of  Mount 
Siluria,  west  of  the  Low'er  Gracemcre  Lagoon,  and  Lion  Creek.  These  limestones,  so 
far  as  I know,  have  yielded  no  fossils.  A peculiar  structure  brought  out  by  the 
weathering  of  the  Mount  Siluria  Limestone,  .and  supposed  at  one  time  to  point  to  a 
coralline  origin,  proved  on  microscopic  examination  to  be  merely  oolitic  or  concretionary. 
Some  hard,  greenish,  fine-grained  siliceous  and  calcareous  sandstones,  associated  with 
the  limestone,  yield,  however,  abundant  encrinite  stems.  This  limestone  and  the 
associated  strata  dip  at  high  angles  to  the  south-west.  Limestones  in  the  same  line  of 
strike  are  seen  crossing  Limestone  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  right  bank  of  the  Fitzroy, 
from  three  to  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  Black  Gin  Creek.  Limestone  beds  are 
also  seen  striking  to  the  north-west  from  the  south  end  of  Lilymere  Lagoon.  The 
strike  of  these  beds,  if  produced  to  the  south-east,  would  pass  through  the  Murray 
Lagoon,  about  a mile  north-east  of  which  is  the  Rockhampton  Quarry,  in  beds 
of  hardened  sandstones  and  shales,  dipping  to  N.E.  at  70°.  These  strata  have 
yielded  some  undistinguishable  plant-impressions.  Between  the  quarry  and  Murray 
Lagoon  are  the  comparatively  soft  grey  sandstones  and  shales  which  form  the  gentle 
elevation  known  as  the  Athelstane  Range.  The  “ Rocks”  above  the  Suspension  Bridge 
consist  of  hardened  or  jasperisod  slates,  &c.,  which  dip  N.N.W.  at  30°.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Fitzroy  from  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lion  Creek,  limestone  beds  are 
traceable  almost  continuously  north-westward  for  at  least  a mile  or  two  north  of 
the  Long  Island  in  the  Fitzroy.  Intercalated  with  the  limestones  near  Ramsay’s 
Creek,  Beliuore  Creek,  and  the  Long  Island,  are  hardened  slaty  rocks  and  hardened 
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S'grained  quartzose  groywackes.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  north 
th  Long  Island,  llie  strata  dip  at  45°  to  N.E,,  -while  opposite  the  south  end  of 

6 Island  they  dip  at  70°  to  S.W.  In  the  whole  of  the  region  above  described  the 
oquent  reversals  of  dip  probably  bring  about  frequent  repetitions,  at  the  surface,  of 
® 'various  limestone  and  other  beds. 

ah  ^'hat  is  no  doubt  a prolongation  of  the  Dalma  Limestones,  near  Mount  Etna, 

are'^^  miles  east  of  Taamba,  are  the  famous  Olsen’s  and  Johansen’s  Caves,  which 
* to  in  another  place.  The  Dalma  Limestone  contains  masses  of  stalagma, 

vertebrate  remains,  attesting  the  former  existence  of  caverns  in  the  limestone. 

®ast  of  the  Eitzroy,  the  low  hills  at  the  foot  of  Berserker  Eange  show  sand- 
es  and  shales  dipping  to  the  south-west ; so  that  there  is  probably  a synclinal  trough 
theT^^^  i-iiese  hills  and  the  Eockhampton  quarry.  In  Thozet’s  Creek,  which  falls  into 
gjU  kank  of  the  Eitzroy,  below  the  i-eserve  for  pasturage,  hard  flinty  fine-grained 
tub^^'^'^^  ®™dstone  dips  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  W.  This  sandstone  i.s  a mass  of  infilled 
fo  ^*^J'®ved  by  many  to  be  made  by  Annelids.*  Fragments  of  a similar  rock  are 


j Un  lying  loose  on  the  Athelstane  llange,  on  the  ridges  at  Gracemere,  and  at  Kabra. 

ko  inclined  to  think  that  the  “ Annelid  Bed  ” dips  beneath  the  limestone  seen 
„ Milestone  Creek  to  the  north-west,  although  Mr.  Smith  regarded  it  as  lying  uncon- 
^®ably  on  the  latter. 

^'itzr  ^''•ke’s  Creek  and  the  “ Training  AEall  Quarries,”  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
full  kelow  the  mouth  of  Lake’s  Creek,  are  fine-grained  dark-greenish  sandstones 

of  -^kaesfeZfo,  P rotor etepora,  Brachiopods,  &c.,  probably  slightly  below  the  horizon 

fkozet’s  Creek  Beds.  The  quarries  have  recently  yielded  to  the  late  Mr.  James 

SUPfl'lnm,.,  -C  .7 T I 7- 3 /^.7„  ..•j—  ...  .'..7  T__  X7- _ 


district  the  strata  graduate  from  serpcntinous  slates  and  schists  to  serpentine 
orous).  The  originally  sedimentary  origin  of  the  Cawarral  Serpenline,  however 


metallic 


and  ia  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  a specimen,  collected  by  Air.  Smith, 

^'kich°''^  Geological  Survey  Collection,  containing  the  impression  of  a small  fossil, 
my  Colleague  says  “may  be  either  a perforate  Bpirifera  or  Atliyris.” 
kamrif  slates  are  seen  in  the  Berserker  Eangcs,  and  on  the  road  from  Eock- 

1 to  Cawarral.  These  beds  may  be  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  Lake’s  Creek  Beds. 
®ffiklii  '^‘^vanganba,  south  of  Teppoon,  is  a considerable  mass  of  flaggy  quartzite  beds, 
f'fties uaost  part  north  and  south,  and  on  the  whole  vertical,  although  some- 
quartzites  invariably  contain  a good  deal  of  fine  pyrites,  in  yvhich 
lodes  m’e  obtainable.  The  quartzites  are  traversed  by  many  leaders,  reefs,  and 

acidin  « ™ degree  auriferous.  They  are  also  intersected  by  dykes  of 

xelstone.f 

‘^nd  Keppol  Island,  in  Keppel  Bay,  opposite  Yeppoon,  is  composed  of  slates 

"^ykes  ^"'mckes  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  north-west,  and  intersected  by  dolerite 

Eockhampton,  Stony  Creek,  near  Stanwell,  brings  down  boulders 
fine-grained  hardened  siliceous  sandstone,  rich  in  the  remains  of  Trilobites, 
a,..,  _ ^nd  Brachiopods.  The  strata  from  which  these  boulders  have  been  derived 
at  Crow’s  Nest,  near  Alount  Morgan. 


are 


seen  i 


fossils  Creek,  near  Stanwell,  has  also  yielded  to  Air.  Smith  a large  collection  of 


genera  Bpirifera,  Produetus,  Btrophomena,  Orihis,  Aticulopecten,  and 


V.  Etheri^j  V Cffleague’s  remarks  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Girvan,  Fasc.  3,  p.  304. 
t See  R*  the  Annelid  origin  of  the  Thozet’s  Creek  burrows. 

®Port  by  R.  R.  Jack  on  Taranganba  Gold  Mine.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1889. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  range  (which  is  capped  by  Desert  Sandstone),  similar 
strata  at  Fenestella  Hill  and  Enerinite  Creek,  near  Mount  Morgan,  on  the  Dee  Fall, 
have  yielded  to  Mr.  Smith  a profusion  of  similar  fossils. 

The  locality  of  the  Don  Fiver  from  which  the  Fev.  W.  B.  Clarke  obtained  the 
fossils  described  in  1872  by  Mr.  F.  Etheridge,  F.F.S.,*  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  as  the 
Don  Fiver  near  Bowen  cannot  possibly  be  the  locality  in  question,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Don  Fiver  referred  to  is  that  which  falls  into  the  Dee  in  Lat.  24°  S. 

Mr.  De  Vis’  fossils  from  the  “Eockhampton  District”  are  said  by  Mr.  De  Vis 
to  come  “ from  the  Agricultural  Feserve—  from  the  Fitzroy  at  Laurel  Bank,  about  ten 
miles  from  Eockhampton,  westwards  to  the  Nine-mile  Lagoon ; thence  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Quarry,  Athelstaue  Fange,  and  to  the  northern  outcrop  (at  foot  of  Berserker’s)  of 
the  synclinal  beneath  the  township  and  bed  of  river.”  The  district  thus  described  is 
probably  altogether  fairly  within  the  Eockhampton  Beds,  as  the  term  is  used  by  us. 

The  following  are  lists  of  the  fossils  from  the  various  localities  in  the  Eock- 
hamptou  District,  as  determined  by  my  Colleague.  They  sufidciently  justify  our 
uniting  the  Eockhampton  Beds  with  the  Gympie  Formation. 


. (1)  Lilxmeee  Limestone. 

Myriolitlies?  queonslandeJisiSjWa..  1 Motirlonia  Strzcleclciana,'Mov. 

Retzia  ? lilymerensis,  Eth.  fil.  I 


(2)  Lake’s  Cheek  and  Tkaining  Wall  Qdaeeies. 


Calamites,  sp.  ind. 

Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy  ? 
Fenestella  fossula,  Lonsd. 
Martinia  ? productoides,  Eth.  fil. 


Productus  Cora,  D’Orb. 

„ subquadratus,  Mor. 
Goniatites  planorbif or  mis,  Eth.  fil. 

,,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  15,  figs.  14,  15. 


(3)  Blackfellow’s  Diggings. 

Fenestella  fossula,  Lonsd.  I Protoretepora  ampla,  Lonsd. 

Polypora  ? Smithii,  Eth.  fil.  I 

(4)  Stony  Ceeek  (Stanwell)  and  Ceow’s  Nest. 


Poteriocrinus  ? Smithii,  Eth.  fil. 
Arms  of  crinoid,  PI.  7,  fig.  7. 

„ PI.  7,  fig.  8. 


Crinoid  stems. 

Gramtocrinus  ? Waclismuthii,  Eth.  fil. 
Phillipsia  Woodwardi,  Eth.  fil. 

,,  sp.  ind. 

Griffithides  seminifera,  PhUl. 
Rhonibopora  ? laxa,  Eth. 

Spirifera  vespertilio,  G.  B.  Shy. 

„ trigonalis,  var.  crassa,  De  Kon. 

„ bicarinata,  Eth.  fil. 

Martinia?  productoides,  l.th.  fil. 

Athyris  Roysii,  Leveille. 

Rhyncho7iella  pleurodon,  Phill 
Orthis  resupinata,  Martin. 


Orthis  australis,  McCoy. 

Productus  cora,  D’Orb. 

„ brachytlixrus,  G.  Sby. 

„ undntus,  Defrance. 

,,  semireticulatus,  Martin  ? 

„ sp.  ind.  (b),  PI.  12,  fig.  15. 

„ sp.  ind.  (c),  PL  13,  fig.  4. 

Ghonetes  cracowensis,  Eth. 

„ sp.  ind.  («),  PI.  13,  fig.  10 ; PL 
37,  figs.  21,  22. 

,,  sp.  ind.  (i),  PL  13,  figs.  7,  8,  13- 
Aviculopecten  Laurenti,  Eth.  fil. 
Loxonema,  sp. 

Fuomphalus,  sp. 

Platyschisma  oculus,  J.  de  C.  Sby. 
Rellerophon  sfanvellensis,  Eth.  fil. 


* Quart.  Jourii.  Geol.  Soo.  Lond.,  xxviii.,  p.  333  et  Sfj. 
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^oteriocrinus  crassus,  Miller  ? 


^ieriocrinus  crassus,  Miller  ? 
^nestella  internata,  Lonsd. 


^riaoid 

^fthis  resupinata,  Martin. 


steins. 


(5)  Encbinite  Ceeee. 

I Productus  hracTiytJiwrus,  Q-.  Sby. 

(6)  Eenestella  Hill. 

Polypora  ? Smithii,  Eth.  fil. 

Productus  IracJiythccrus,  G.  Sby. 

(7)  ATnEESTAEE  EaNGE. 

I Chonetes  cracowensis,  Eth. 

I „ sp.  ind.  (h),  PI.  13,  figs.  7, 8, 13. 


^^illipsia  dulia,  Etb. 

^BHfera,  sp.  ind.  (a),  PI.  9,  fig.  12. 
^oducius  longispinus,  J.  Sby.  ? 


(8)  Doe  Eitee.* 

Naticopsis  f harpccformis,  Eth. 
Murcliisonia  carinata,  Eth. 


(9)  “Eockhamptoe 
^siocladia  ? Rindei,  Eth.  fil. 

'^docTionus  tenuicollis,  McCoy. 

‘^P^frentis profunda,  Eth.  fil. 

^<=finocrinus,  'sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  9. 

of  CTinoid,  PI.  44,  fig.  7. 

^PPessions  of  erinoid  calls,  PI.  44,  fig.  8. 

'^fohlasttts  ? australis,  Eth.  fil. 
J^^oclocrinus  ? Carpenteri,  Eth.  fil. 
^'^^(Bocidaris,  sp. 

^ifflthides  seminifera,  Phill. 

'£^ucono7ne,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  44,  fig.  11. 
^dlasrna  sacoulus,  var.  hastata,  J.  de  C. 
Sow. 

o . ” 7 sp.  ind.,  PI.  40,  figs.  1,  2. 

P^^’fera,  sp.  ind.  (a.),  PI.  9,  fig.  12. 

>’  trigonalis,  Martin. 

^ >j  pinguis,  J.  Shy. 

^nsularia  lineata,  Martin  ? 


australis,  McCoy. 
^^Pwmena  rhomboidaUs, 

Phill. 


Disteict”  (De  Vis). 

Productus,  sp.  ind.  (d.),  PI.  40,  fi 


var.  an 


•.aloga. 


r.  4. 


Aviculopecten  Laurenti,  Eth.  fil. 
Pterinopectcn  Devisii,  Eth.  fil. 

My  t Hops  ? corrugaia,  Eth.  fil. 
Parallelodon  costellata,  McCoy. 
Nucula,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  40,  fig.  10. 
Platyschisma  rotundata,  Eth. 

Yvania  Koninchi,  Eth.  fil. 

Tjuciella?  Oraycc,  Eth.  fil. 
Murcliisonia,  sp.  a. 

„ sp.  h. 

„ sp.  c. 

Pucania  textilis,  De  Kon. 

Porcellia  Pearsi,  Eth.  fil. 

Nautilus,  sp. 

„ ? ammonitiformis,  Eth.  fil. 

Orthoceras,  sp. 

Oyroceras  dubius,  Eth.  fil. 
Ooniatites  planorbiformis,  Eth.  fil. 
Beltodus  ? australis,  Eth.  fil. 


Oal 


The  Eochhampton  District  as  a whole  has  afforded  the  foUowing  fossils  : 

Arms  of  erinoid,  PI.  7,  fig.  7. 

PI.  7,  fig.  8. 

..  A*  » ? D 


^ ^mtes,  sp.  ind. 

odendron  australe,  McCoy  ? 
^^^^ocladia? 


Qln  i Hmdef,  Eth.  fil. 

McCoy. 
Profunda.,  Eth.  fil.  . 

^ yoHnus,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  9. 
P erinoid,  PI.  44,  fig.  7. 


Steins  of  erinoid. 

Impressions  of  erinoid  calix,  PI.  44,  fig.  8. 
Poteriocrinus  ? Smitliii,  Eth.  fil. 

crassus,  Aliller  ? 
Mesohlastus  ? australis,  Eth.  fii. 


See  remarks  on  p.  92. 
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Rockhampton  District  Dossils — continued. 

Productus  samireticulatus,  Martin  ? 

,,  longispinus,  J.  Sby. 

,,  sp.  ind.  (i.),  PL  12,  fig.  15. 


Oranatocrinus  ? Wachsmutliii,  Etli.  fil. 

Tricmlocrinus  ? Oarpenteri,  Btli.  fil. 

AroJicBocidaris,  sp. 

Phillipsia  duhia,  Etli. 

,,  Wbodioardi,  Etli.  fil. 

,,  ? sp.  ind. 

GriffitMdes  seminifera,  Phill. 

Penestella  fossula,  Lousd. 

„ internata,  Lonsd. 

,,  sp.  ind. 

Pohjpora  ? Smithii,  Etli.  fil. 

Proloretepora  ainpla,  Lousd. 

Glauconome,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  41,  fig.  11. 

Rhomhopom  ? laxa,  Etli. 

Mtjriolithes  ? queenslandensis,  Etli.  fil. 

Dielasma  sacoulus,  var.  hastata,  J.  de  C. 

Sby. 

Dielasma?  sp.  ind.,  PI.  40,  figs.  1,  2. 

Spirifera,  sp.  ind.  (a.),  PL  9,  fig.  12. 

„ vespertilio,  G-.  B.  Sby. 

„ trigonalis,  Martin. 

„ trigo7ialis,\3iT.  orassa,  De  Kon. 

,,  pinguis,  J . Sby. 

„ hicarinata,  Eth.  fil. 

Retic%ila7'ia  lineata,  Martin  ? 

Martinia?  productoides,  Eth.  fil. 

Retzia  ? lilymerensis,  Etli.  fil. 

Athyris  Roysii,  Leveille. 

Rhynchonella  pleurodon,  Phiil. 

Orthis  resupinata,  Martin. 

,,  australis,  McCoy. 

Strophomena  rhomhoidalis,  var.  analoqa, 
Phiil. 

Prodmtus  corn,  D’Orb. 

„ hrachythcerus,  Gr.  Sby. 

,,  sulquadratus,  Morris. 

„ undatus,  Defraiice. 


,,  sp.  ind.  ((?.),  PL  13,  fig.  4. 

„ sp.  ind.  (d.),  PL  40,  fig.  4. 

Chonetes  cracoioensis,  Eth. 

,,  sp.  ind.  (a.),  PL  13,  fig.  10; 
PL  37,  figs.  21,  22. 

„ sp.  ind.  (i.),  PL  13,  figs.  7,  8, 13. 
Avioulopecten  laurenti,  Eth.  fil. 
Pterinopecten  Devisii,  Eth.  fil. 

Mytilops  ? corrugata,  Eth.  fil. 
Parallelodon  costellata,  McCoy. 

Nucula,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  40,  fig.  10. 

Naticopsis  ? harpceformis,  Eth. 

Loxo7iema,  sp. 

Euomphalus,  sp. 

Platyschisma  ooulus,  J.  do  C.  Sby. 

„ rotimdata,  Eth. 

ALourlonia  StrzelecMana,  Mor. 

Yvania  Kotiinchi,  Eth.  fil. 

Liociella  ? Grayw,  Eth.  fil. 

Murchisonia  carinata,  Eth. 

„ sp.  a. 

„ sp.  b. 

„ sp.  c. 

Belleroplion  stanvellensis,  Eth.  CL 
.Rucania  texlilis,  De  Kon. 

Poreellia  Pearsi,  Eth.  fil. 

Nautilus,  sp. 

„ ? ammonitiformis,  Eth.  fil. 

OrtJioceras,  sp. 

Gyroceros  dubius,  Eth.  fil. 

Goniatites  planorbiformis,  Eth.  fil. 

„ sp.  ind.,  PL  15,  figs.  14,  15. 
Deltodus  ? australis,  Eth.  fil. 


Of  the  above,  Penestella  fbssnla,  Polypora  ? Smithii,  Protoretepora  ampla, 
Rliombopo7'a  ? laxa,  Spirifera  respertilio,  Spirifera  trigonalis,  Strophomena  rhomboid- 
alis,  var.  analoga,  Pi’oductus  corn,  and  Orthoceras,  sp.,  are  common  to  the  Gynipie 
Beds  of  the  type  district.  Spirifera  hicarinata,  Martinia  ? productoides,  Orthis 
resupinata,  Productus  hrachythcerus,  P.  semireticulatus,  and  Goniatites,  sp.  ind.  (PL 
15,  figs.  14,  15),  are  common  to  the  Cania  Beds.  Productus  brachythoer^is  and  Hour- 
Ionia  StrzelecMana  are  common  to  the  Tarrol  Beds.  Myriolithes  ? queenslandensis 
is  common  to  the  Langmorn  Beds.  Productus  subquadratus  is  common  to  the  Tatton 
Beds. 

A scrubby  hilltop,  three  miles  south-west  of  the  Tatton  Gold  Field  Township 
(west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Styx  River),  is  capped  by  a bed  of  grey  limestone  which  dips 
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^•S.E.  at  45°,  but  owing  to  the  thickness  o£  the  scrub  and  other  difficulties  the  relation 
of  the  limestone  to  other  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  ascertainable.  This 
'ttiestone  has  yielded  a largo  number  of  fossils  in  good  preservation,  amongst  ■which 
Colleague  has  recognised  : — 


Spirifera  lata,  McCoy. 

„ Stokesii  (common  to  G-ympie). 

Martinia  Darwinii. 

Produoitis  suhpuadratus  (common  to  Rockhampton  Beds). 

„ sp.  ind.  (/.),  PI.  44,  fig.  13. 

Aviculopeeten  limceformis  (?  common  to  Gympie  Beds). 

Jdl%i,rydesma,  sp.  ind. 

^ Bet-ween  Tatton  ancl  St.  Lawrence,  in  ascending  the  coast  range  from  “VVaverley 
tation  to  Killarney  by  the  old  road  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Peak  Downs,  a great  thick- 
of  coarse  green  conglomerate  is  exposed.  The  sandy  matrix  and  the  boulders  are 
similar  material — namely,  fclsite  and  porphyrite — so  that  the  conglomerate  does  not 
^Bather  in  the  customary  manner  of  conglomerates.  The  exposed  surfaces,  on  the 
®<^ntraTy,  show  the  pebbles  shorn  off  down  to  the  same  level  as  the  matrix,  so  that  it  is 
y on  a fresh  fracture  that  the  true  character  of  the  rock  can  be  seen.  In  this  respect 
j ® '^oiiglomerate  resembles  the  Gympie  conglomerate.  It  probablj  belongs  to  the  same 
°i’tt>ation  as  the  Tatton  Limestone. 

^r.  Smith  found  his  Central  Queensland  Shales”  (Rockhampton  Beds) 
^^conformably  overlaid  by  the  strata  of  the  Styx  River  Coal  Field  (Burrum  Beds)  on 
Arrack  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Styx.  Between  the  Styx  Coal  hield  and  the  Bald  Hills 
gf  among  the  Central  Queensland  Shales  a thick  bed  of  encrinital  limestone, 

'ing  north-north-west,  and  very  probablv  a continuation  of  the  Dalma  and  Rock- 
®'®ptou  Limestones. 

I have  little  hesitation  in  mapping  the  greater  part  of  the  district  lying  between 
® “Urriim  Coal  Field  on  the  east,  and  the  Dawson  River  Coal  Field  on  the  ■west,  from 
,^^yndah  on  the  south  to  Broadsound  on  the  north,  as  of  the  age  of  the  Gympie  Beds. 
Q ^rea,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  mapped  as  Devonian  in  the  Geological  Map  of 
^^ueensland  issued  in  1886.  In  some  districts  within  this  large  area  the  Gympie  Beds 
.p  ® °^®’’laid  by  Basalt,  Desert  Sandstone,  the  Burrum  Beds,  and  by  the  Middle  and 
aps  the  Upper  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field,  while  on  the  other  hand 
anito  and  other  plutonic  and  intrusive  rocks  and  masses  of  serpentine  occupy  portions 
the  area. 


'f^he  late  Mr.  Daintreo  observed,  at  Mount  Wyatt  Diggings,  certain  slates  and 
Z,g  •Containing  Ohonetes  sarcinulala,  an  Orthis  allied  to  0.  rusiiaa,  ddeceptaculites,  and 
laid  K "letermiiied  by  Sir  F.  McCoy.  These  rocks  were  unconformably  over- 

of  th  ^ probably  of  the  “ Star”  Series,  containing  Lepidodendron.  On  the  strength 

assi  ^ the  strata  first  alluded  to  were  assumed  to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 

sar  ^as  based  on  a single  distinctly  specifically  determined  Brachiopod,  Chonetes 

ai|ipT**^^^*>  caow  known  to  range  upward  into  Devonian  times,  an  Orthis,  which  might  be 
aH  Upper  Silurian  species,  without  being  itself  of  that  age — the  genus  ranging 

(Sih  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous — a Heceptaculites*  and  a Leptcena 

fho  Devonian)  not  specifically  determined.  I have  not  been  able  to  identify 

I’eferred  to  by  Mr.  Daintree,  but  as  I observed  both  the  Star  Beds  and  the 
beloj,'^'®  injjthe  neighbourhood,  I think  it  probable  that  the  Chonetes,  &c.,  be  s 

'~~-_i^^^_thetoer.  

been  made,  both  in  London  and  Briabane,  to  trace  this  fossil  but  without  success. 
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Treating  the  G-ympie  Beds  from  Lat.  21°  southward  as  a whole,  and  including  all 
the  fossiliferous  roots  of  the  Rockhampton  District,  Kooingal,  Cania,  Tatton,  Tarrol, 
Eaglan,  and  Langmorn,  we  have  a very  extensive  list  of  fossils.  By  reference  to 
the  lists  given  on  pages  43  and  92-94,  several  points  of  interest  may  be  noted. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  fir.st  place,  that  there  is  a very  decided  hiatus  between  the  life 
of  the  Gympic  Formation  and  that  of  the  Devonian,  not  a single  species  being  common 
to  the  two  formations,  and  only  three  genera  of  Actinozoa,  viz.,  Favosites,  Paohyporn, 
and  Cyathophyllum,  and  two  of  Brachiopoda,  viz.,  Spirifera  and  BJtynchoneUa. 

Turning  to  the  other  members  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  System,  we  find  that 
all  the  genera  of  Plants,  viz.,  Calamites,  Lepidodendron,  and  Cordaifes,  known  in  the 
Gympie  Formation,  are  also  present  in  the  Star  Formation.  Among  Criuoids,  Actino- 
crinus,  and  among  Crustaceans,  Phillipsia,  are  common  to  both.  Among  Polyzoa, 
Fenestella  is  present  in  both.  Lastly,  the  two  formations  have  no  less  than  nine  genera 
of  Mollusca  in  common — viz.,  Spirifera,  Eeticularia,  Betzia,  Bliynchonetta,  Orthis, 
StropJiomena,  Ohonetes,  Naticopsis,  and  Porcellia.  None  of  the  genera  of  plants  found  in 
the  Gympie  Formation  are  met  with  either  in  the  Middle  or  Upper  Bowen  Formations. 
Of  Actinozoa,  Stenopora  is  the  only  genus  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Middle  Bowen. 
Of  Polyzoa,  Fenestella  and  Protoretepora  are  genera  common  to  the  Gympie  and 
Middle  Bowen.  Of  Mollusca,  fourteen  genera  are  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Middle 
Bowen — viz.,  Bielasma,  Spirifera,  Martiniopsis,  Productiis,  Chonetes,  Aviculopecten, 
llodiomorpJia,  Asiartella,  Oheenomya,  Mourlonia,  Bellerophon,  Porcellia,  Orilioceras,  and 
Goniatites.  Productus  and  Goniatites  are  genera  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Upper 
Bowen. 

No  less  than  ninety-five  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Gympie  Bods.  Twelve  are 
common  to  the  Star  Beds,  seventeen  to  the  Middle  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field, 
and  two  to  the  Upper  Scries.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  Gympie  Beds  have 
most  in  common  with  the  Middle  Bowen  River  Beds,  and  nearly  as  much  with  the  Star 
Beds.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  BoweJi  River  Beds  and  the  Star  Beds, 
especially  the  latter,  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  collected  from. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lepidodendron  has  never  yet  been  traced  upward  into 
the  Bowen  River  Beds,  although  it  is  a characteristic  plant  of  the  Star  Beds.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  in  the  Gympie  Beds  in  the  Training  AUall  Quarries  at  Rockhamp- 
ton, and  naturally  forms  a strong  link  connecting  the  Star  and  Gympie  Beds.  The 
abundance  (in  individuals)  of  Encrinites  and  Trilobites  is  another  point  which  the 
Gympie  and  Star  Beds  have  in  common.  Several  species  of  Spirifera,  Bliynohonella, 
Orthis,  StropJiomena,  and  Chonetes,  and  some  of  Gasteropoda,  are  also  common  to  the 
Star  and  Gympie  Beds. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fenestella  is  very  abundaut  both  in  the  Gympie  Beds  and 
the  Middle  Bowen  River  Beds.  Three  species  of  Spirifera,  one  of  Beticularia,  one  of 
Martinia,  one  of  Orthis,  one  of  Strophomena,  three  of  Produotns,  one  of  Chonetes,  one 
of  Aviculopecten,  one  of  Chcenomya,  one  of  Platyschisma,  one  of  Bellerophon,  one  of 
Porcellia,  and  one  of  Orthoceras  are  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Middle  Bowen  Beds. 

In  the  face  of  the  greater  number  of  species  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Middle 
Bowen  Beds  than  are  common  to  the  Gympie  and  Star  Beds,  it  is  not  without  some 
misgivings  that  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gympie  Beds  come  nearer  to  the  Star 
than  to  the  Middle  Bowen  Beds.  I was  indeed  till  recently  inclined  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  auriferous  Gympie  Beds  were  only  the  coal-bearing  Middle  Bowen  Beds  some- 
what metamorphosed,  and  the  presence  of  beds  of  graphite  among  the  Gymjjie  rocks 
lent  colour  to  this  view.  But  now,  on  the  completion  of  my  Colleague’s  work,  it  strikes 
mo  forcibly  that  if  the  two  series  were  identical  there  could  not  be  such  a large  number 
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species  in  tlie  one  wliicli  are  not  represented  in  the  other.  The  Gympie  Beds 
thirt^'"^  species  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  Middle  Bowen  Series 

J'four  species  peculiar  to  itself.  I am  quite  open  to  conviction  should  future 
up  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Gympie  Beds  either  with  the  Star 
I^eda  Bowen  Beds  ; but  in  the  meantime  I think  it  safer  to  keep  the  Gympie 
all.  " and  to  assign  to  them  a position  beneath  the  Star  Beds,  for  the  reasons 

stated. 

^ able  to  identify  the  Gympie  Pormation  with  anything  in  New  South 

con  M Victoria,  unless  mere  lithological  resemblance  can  be  taken  as  a guide;  but, 
^cen  near  to  the  southern  border  of  Queensland  the  Gympie  Formation  has 

at  p ^^ced,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  New  South  Wales  sedimentary  rocks, 
doubtfully  referred  to  Silurian  and  Devonian,  may  yet  prove  to  be  on  the 
•'®Pie  horizon.* 

of  jp  , Beds  have  undergone,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  no  very  great  degree 

Bortions  of  them,  such  as  the  Drummond  Beds,  may  be  said  to  have 
io  nietamorphism  at  all.  The  Gympie  Beds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  least 

CCS  considerably  metamorphosed. 

than  th^^^  Bower  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field,  which  is  believed  to  be  newer 
of  ® ®yMpie  Beds,  has  suffered  in  the  Mackay  District  a very  considerable  amount 

“‘ctamorphism. 


Mines 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GYMPIE  FOEMATION  OUTSIDE  OF 
THE  TYPE  DISTEICT. 


occurs  the  veins  arc  the  richest  in  gold.  In  some  parts  of  the  f^orphyry 
arc  very  numerous,  and  the  veins  ai’c  very  patchy.  Where  these  patches 


KILKIVAN  AND  BLACK  SNAKE. 

'^^ite  n work  at  Kilkivan  has  been  the  driving  of  tunnels  in  a sheet  of 

P°fphy  '^Bich  occurs  in  the  face  of  a range  running  north  and  south.  The 

on/^  ^fNes  greatly  in  thickness.  There  are  no  defined  reefs  at  all  in  the  porphyry, 
Sauese  quartz  with  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Where  the  man- 

Can  be  the  whole  of  the  mass  will  pay  to  crush.  No  large  quantity  of  stone 

consid  Bwo  men  who  have  been  working  in  the  Long  Tunnel  P.C.,  which 

^^Ushinre  claim  in  the  porphyry,  after  six  months’  work,  have  just  had  a 

^as  ° tor  21  oz.  of  smelted  gold.  The  cost  of  carting  and  crushing  alone 

per  ton.  o & 

serpp  country  around  Kilkivan  consists  entirely  of  mctamorphic  rocks,  such 
distripf  ffornblendic  and  micaceous  schists.  All  the  reefs  found  in  this 

ch, 


'let 

gold 


occur  in  these  rocks 


. From  the  Else  and  Shine  Eeef  very  good  specimens 
auggg  quartz  were  obtained  in  the  upper  part.  Lower  down  the  stone 

kittle  galep  ®Bndic  consisting  greatly  of  zinc-blende  with  some  iron  pyrites  and  a 

“ Til 

cntireK-  country  between  Kilkivan  and  the  Black  Snake  and  Mount  Coora  is 

i ot  schists— c 


tion 


to  the 

“Th 


Oorth-west. 


chiefly  hornblondic — and  mica-schists,  which  have  a steep  inclina- 


Porphypit^  ® gold-bearing  reefs  of  the  Black  Snake  district  occur  in  a micaceous 
consists  of  a felsitic  base  with  porphyritic  crystals  of  oligoclase 

Ste*if  Gympie  Beds  will  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  New  South  W.ales  strata  termed 

District known  as  “Lower  Carboniferous”— so  largely  represented  in  the  Port 
0 • i ossibly  the  Star  Beds  will  also  be  identical.  (E.E.  Junr.) 
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felspar  and  mica,  some  pyrites,  and  Ticre  and  there  riridite  and  chlorite  from  the 
decomposition  of  some  of  the  original  constituents  of  the  rock.  This  rock  occupies 
a small  area  of  about  3 square  miles.  The  reefs  generally  have  a north-west 
hearing  and  are  perpendicular,  or  have  a slight  underlie  to  the  east  or  south- 
east. The  ores  from  these  reefs  are  complex;  in  the  Mariner’s  Eeef,  for  instance, 
at  a small  depth  the  ore  consists  of  iron,  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  silver-lead  ore 
(galena),  and  a small  amount  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  The  gold  in  this  ore  was  equal 
to  a little  over  1 oz.  per  ton,  the  silver  to  about  25  oz.  per  ton.  Copper,  as  carbonate 
or  sulphide,  is  met  with,  sometimes  suiRciently  rich  to  smelt ; 50  tons  from  the 
Eose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  Eeef  were  sold  to  the  Mount  Coora  Copper  Mining 
Company. 

“ Outside  this  area  of  porphyrite,  northward  towards  Mount  Coora,  are  altered 
rocks  consisting  of  serpentine  and  of  an  altered  volcanic  rock,  probably  an  altered 
dolerite.  The  whole  area  was  most  probably  of  the  same  volcanic  rocks,  parts  of  which 
have  undergone  a greater  change.  It  is  in  these  rocks  that  the  Mount  Coora  and 

Mount  Clara  copper  lodes  occur.  • 

“ The  Black  Snake  is  now  almost  entirely  deserted.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  due,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  much  to  the  poverty  of  the  reefs,  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  land,  having  become  private  property,  is  closed  to  general  enterprise.  This 
field  has,  moreover,  got  a bad  name  owing  to  the  investment  of  a large  amount  of 
capital  in  erecting  furnaces  and  extravagant  crushing  plants  instead  of  in  the  mines 
tll61IlS©l VGS  ^ 

In  his  “Eeport  on  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Eesources  of  the  Districts  of  Kilkivan 
and  the  Black  Snake,”  + Mr.  Hands  describes  the  Eise  and  Shine  (which  has  given 
2,7G0  oz.  of  gold  from  1,336  tons  of  stone),  Morning  Star,  Welcome,  Perseverance,  and 
New  Tear’s  Eeefs  at  Kilkivan,  and  the  Eose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  Tableland,  New 
Zealand,  Black  Snake,  Homeward  Bound,  Mariner’s,  and  Victoria  Eeefs  at  Black  Snake. 
Of  the  Black  Snake  Eeefs,  Mr.  Bands  observes : “ Judging  from  specimens  of  ore  I saw, 
and  also  from  assays  of  samples,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  value  of  the  ores 
in  this  district,  and  as  the  reefs  generally  are  of  a good  average  width,  some  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  should  pay  well  to  work.  The  ore  would  require  special  and  expensive  treat- 
ment to  extract  the  gold  and  other  metals  of  commercial  value,  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  advisable  to  merely  concentrate  them  on  the  field  and  send  them  elsewhere  for 

treatment.”  , 

Important  copper  lodes  occur  in  the  Black  Snake  District  at  Mount  Coora  and 

Mount  Clara  and  other  localities,  but  are  not  now  worked 


KILKIVAN  MERCURY  MINES  AND  MOUNT  COORA  COBALT  MINE. 

Mr.  Bands  reported  as  follows,  on  the  Queensland  and  Wolf  Cinnabar  Lodes  at 
the  end  of  1886  : — 

“ The  matrix  of  the  lodes  consists  of  quartz  and  calcite.  Both  lodes  are  looking 
well,  showing  cinnabar  all  through  the  stone. 

“ At  the  Queensland  Lode  the  shaft  is  down  42  feet.  The  lode  runs  north  and 
south.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  lode  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a ‘ horse  of 
mullock.  On  the  eastern  or  foot  wall  is  a small  vein  of  quartz  which  is  very  rich  in  ore , 
next  to  this  is  about  8 inches  of  quartz  and  calcite  with  ore  throughout  it,  while  on 
the  hanging-wall  is  another  mass  of  vein-stuff  containing  cinnabar.  A little  to  the 


* VV.  H.  Rands,  in  Reiiort  of  Department  of  Mines  for  1885, 
f Brisbane  : by  Authority  ; 188G. 
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of  the  shaft  the  lode  takes  a sharp  bend  to  the  west.  The  country  is  an  altered 
^°iigloinerate  or  agglomerate,  probably  of  volcanic  origin,  as  it  is  full  of  angular 
Pf^rticles. 

On  the  Wolf  Lode  a level  has  been  driven  on  the  bank  of  the  gully  for  170 
shal  country  for  the  first  100  feet  or  so  consists  of  sandstone  and 

^ e dipping  south-west  at  this  point,  and  above  them  is  a volcanic  ash,  much  decom- 
containing  often  large  angular  pebbles.  The  lode  runs  north-east,  and 
nbout  1 foot  in  thickness. 

“c  Queensland  Lode. 


The  matrix  contains  much  more  calcite  than  that 


At  19  feet,  one  of 


j **  ^ cro.ss-cut  lower  down  the  gully  cuts  several  lodes  or  veins. 

thickness  of  calcite ; at  55  feet,  a lode  of  1 foot  2 inches  wide  showing  good 
at  I4,r^  ^ calcite  which  appears  to  be  dipping  towards  some  leaders 

'^ide  ^ contains  cinnabar  ; and  at  200  feet  the  Wolf  is  cut  4 feet  2 inches 

’ contains  a very  good  percentage  of  cinnabar, 
this  • iheces  of  nearly  pure  cinnabar  have  been  tricked  up  in  a gully  on 

Qj^i^  supposed  to  have  come  from  a small  vein  a short  distance  from  the  Wolf 

mi  far  as  tlie  work  has  at  present  gone  the  prospect  for  the  future  of  these 

looks  very  encouraging.”* 

jg  ^othing  is  recorded  of  the  output  of  the  cinnabar  mines.  In  1877  the  AYarden 


'=’nuah 


■ considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Messrs.  Hester  at  their 


®un  They  have  for  some  time  past  kept  the  machines  at  Gyinpie  fully 

the  ^ quiclrailver.  The  quicksilver  supplied  by  Hester  Brother.s  is  preferred  by 

Gympie  to  the  best  article  of  its  kind  imported.”  A^’ery  little 
form^^j  * made,  although  it  was  reported  in  1886  that  a company  had  been 

®d  to  Work  them. 

'^inmK  information  has  come  to  hand  that  a valuable  deposit  of  stream 

has  been  discovered. 

Several  cinnabar  lodes  occur  in  the  district  on  the  heads  of  AYido  Bay  Creek. 

cobalt  lode  occurs  in  a spur  of  Mount  Coora,  consi.stinar  of  serpentine.  The 
has  been 


lod, 


ah: 


'Out  50° 


in  a spur  of  Mount  Coora,  eonsi.sting  of  serpentine, 
tr.aced  over  half-a-mile  north  and  south,  and  underlies  to  the  w'est  at 
cotiait  ' ' outcrop  the  lode  consists  of  10  or  12  feet  of  a talcose  casing,  with 

®'liceoiis''°  foot-wall ; then  22  feet  of  cobalt  ore  wdth  a brown 

to  (this  forms  the  chief  ore-bearing  portion  of  the  lode) ; above  this  again, 

hian-nec  ^**i'3ging-wall,  is  a mineral  similar  to  pimelite,  consisting  of  silicates  of 
f’ce'n  alumina  with  a little  silicate  of  nickel.  A tunnel,  80  feet  in  length,  has 

'driven  +1  back  of  the  lodo,  and  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel  a cross-cut  has  been 

^®3riiicr  lode,  which  passed  through  15  feet  of  the  main  portion  or  cobalt- 

^®yond  th^^^  lode,  and  then  about  10  feet  of  the  casing  seen  at  the  surface; 

ascei-pp  mass  of  cobalt  ore  occurs,  the  width  of  which  has  not  yet  been 

O'”  is  that  known  as  earthy  cobalt,  consisting  of  oxides  of  cobalt. 


,,  and  a little  copper. 

^'Ccordin  have  shown  the  average  ore  to  contain  about  6 per  cent,  of  cobalt,  which, 

fhe  01-0  Sydney  quotations,  is  worth  about  £13  10s.  per  ton.  By  hand-picking 

fon,  qij^  Jiught  be  brought  up  to  about  10  per  cent.,  which  would  be  worth  £23  per 
^n(lout,j.p  lode,  and  the  large  body  of  ore  it  contains,  makes  this 

y a very  valuable  and  important  discovery.”t 


* Report  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Mines  for  1S86. 
t W.  II.  Rands  in  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  138G, 
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GAYNDAH  GOLD  FIELDS. 

MOUNT  SHAMROCK. 

This  o-oldfield  is  a comparatively  new  field,  and  its  output  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  1877^  as  3,348  oz.  of  gold  from  3,151  tons  of  stone  crushed.  In  the  same  year 

5 tons  of  bismuth  ore  were  exported.  , j.  4. 

Mount  Shamrock  is  a low  hill  about  145  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  Didcot 
Creek,  which  runs  at  its  foot  on  the  eastern  side.  The  hiU.  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
dark-coloured  massive  slate,  which  is  intersected  by  dykes  of  porphyry.  It  was  on 
the  summit  of  this  hill,  close  to  where  their  shaft  now  is,  that  the  prospectors  firs 
discovered  the  gold  in  a piece  of  iron-stained  stone  lying  at  the  surface. 


Mount  Shamiiock  Prosuectino  Claim. 

In  a shaft  30  feet  deep  “ the  following  materials  were  passed  through,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  in  layers,  all  of  which  were  dipping  away  steeply  to  the  east 

“1.  A breccia  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  a fine-grained  aluminous  and 
siliceous  rock,  cemented  together  with  a hard  cement  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica, 
throughout  which  are  numerous  blebs  of  quartz. 

“ 2.  A yellow  oclire  coiitalning  a fair  percentage  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 

“ 3.  A brown  iron  ochre  with  veins  of  crystallised  glassy  quartz  running 

through  it.  „ , , i i 

“ These  ochres  form  the  principal  part  of  what  has  been  passed  through  in  tne 

shaft.  The  two  together  must  be  at  least  8 feet  to  10  feet  in  width,  and  they  contain 

numerous  veins  and  bunches  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 

“ 4,  Earthy  red  Inematite,  with  siliceous  veins  containing  also  broken  particles 

and  blebs  of  glassy  quartz.  _ _ 

“ All  these  materials  contain  gold  in  considerable  quantity,  the  gold  in  some 

places  being  beautifnlly  crystallised. 

“ Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  deposit.  Both  from 
the  character  of  the  stone  and  the  regular  manner  in  which  it  strikes  and  dips,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a lode,  the  breccia  being  formed  by  the  breaking  up  and 
subsequent  cementing  together  of  particles  of  the  walls  and  matrix  of  the  lode. 
The  fissure  in  which  the  lode  is  formed  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  channel  for 
the  passage  of  water  of  hot  springs  to  the  surface,  for  all  the  materials,  the 
crystallised  gold,  the  hard  siliceous  and  iron  cement  of  the  breccia,  and  the  ochreous 
materials  are  such  as  would  have  only  been  formed  by  deposition  from  solution 

in  water.  _ ^ i f 

“ The  gold  appears  to  be  especially  associated  with  the  bismuth,  tor  the  veins  oi 

oxide  of  bismuth  are  exceptionally  rich.  A small  sample  of  the  oxide  assayed  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  contained  62  per  cent,  of  metallic  bismuth  and  252  oz.  of  gold  per  ton  o 

the  material.  , , i 

“ A dyke  of  white  felspar-porphyry  can  bo  traced  down  the  hill  from  a poin 

immediately  south  of  the  shaft  in  a west-north-west  direction.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  dyke  may  have  influenced  the  richne.ss  of  the  lode  at  this  point. 

“ 111  No.  1 and  No.  2 North  small  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  associated 

with  the  porphyry  dyke.  , , , , , . a 

“ Mount  Melville  consists  of  massive  blue  slates  and  hardened  sandstones, 

intersected  by  dykes  of  felspar-porphyry  of  a similar  character,  and  probably  » 
continuation  of  those  met  with  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Shamrock.  A 
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®^inple  taken  from  the  outcrop  yielded  gold  equal  to  about  2 oz.  12  dwt.  13  gr.  to 
, ton,  but  a trial  crushing  of  31  cwt.  yielded  only  1 dwt.,  or  a little  over  21  dwt.  to 
the  ton. 

“ At  the  foot  of  this  hill  a small  reef  is  being  worked.  It  is  from  2 to  10  inches 
^ide,  consisting  of  quartz  with  a large  percentage  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese. 

t _the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  one  place,  there  is  a vein,  1 inch  wide,  consisting  almost 
Entirely  of  pyrolusite  (oxide  of  manganese).  An  assay  from  this  roof  gave  10  dwt.  of 
Sold  and  6 oz.  of  silver  tier  ton.  It  intersects  a dyke  of  porphyry.  The  foot-wall  is  of 
dolerite. 


“ At  Mount  Ophir  is  a large  reef  of  white  translucent  quartz,  stained  in  patches 
^ith  oxide  of  iron.  It  contains  a good  deal  of  molybdenite  and  specks  of  iroii  pyrites. 

25  feet  a hole  was  drilled  into  the  reef ; the  ddhris  obtained  from  the  hole,  on  being 
'gashed,  gave  a very  good  prospect  indeed.  The  rock  of  which  this — the  northern — 
® of  Mount  Ophir  consists  is  made  of  fine  felspathic  dust  containing  small  and  more 
ess  rounded  particles  of  a micro-crystalline  felspathic  rock.  Pine  gold  is  obtained 
orushing  and  washing  pieces  of  this  rock.”* 

Mr.  Rands,  in  the  Report  above  quoted,  gives  an  account  of  the  Old  Chowey 
^oois  and  Stanton-Harcourt  alluvial  digging?,  and  of  the  Allendale,  Hannan’s,  Union, 
“oy  Mary,  and  other  silver  lodes.  The  argentiferous  load  ores  are  associated  with 
^^senical  pyrites  and  zinc-blende.  Mr.  Rands  observes : “ The  amount  of  silver  in 
Jodcs,  as  far  as  assays  have  at  present  shown,  is  small— only  from  30  oz.  to 
the  ton,  which  of  itself  will  not  pay  to  work,  especially  with  a narrow  reef, 
g 1®^  contain  some  gold.  In  the  Allendale,  which  is  the  only  shaft  well  into  the 
oj,  ^ oi’o  contains  as  much  as  1 oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  In  1886,  the  amount  of 

® ^^^sed  Was  75  tons,  valued  at  £1,350.  In  1887  the  return  was  nil." 

a later  Report,!  Mr.  Rands  says  : — “ The  deposit  has  been  worked  down  to  a 
'Was  ^ feet,  in  the  shape  of  a large  square  shaft  about  40  feet  across.  This  shaft 

P^^P^wdicular  down  to  a depth  of  140  feet,  from  which  point  it  inclines  to  S. 
. and  to  E.  at  7°. 


form  former  report  on  this  mine,  I said  that  the  deposit  was  probably  in  the 

^ ‘ pipe,’  rather  than  a lode,  and  that  the  metallic  minerals,  and  cementing 
fiss  probably  been  deqmsited  from  solution  in  water  which  has  come  up  through 

work  since  done  bears  out  this  opinion. 

^^nd  ^50  feet  the  stone  consisted  of  a breccia  of  fine-grained  aluminous 

^'-’60us  rocks  cemented  together  with  a hard  cement  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica,  a 
®arth^  containing  a fair  percentage  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  a brown  iron  ochre,  and 

Pocket  ^o^atite  with  siliceous  veins  through  it ; and  carbonate  of  bismuth  in  small 


^’ght 


At  50  feet  in  depth  there  was  a large  cavity  filled  in  with  a siliceous  sinter,  so 


keen  would  float  in  water.  Numerous  such  cavities,  but  smaller  in  size,  have 


^ct  with  at  various  depths 


a dentt,  ^ kunnel  has  been  driven  into  the  deposit  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  at 
to  a n ■ from  the  summit.  This  tunnel  was  in  slates  and  stratified  mud-rock, 

Occur  ^®®^  from  the  shaft,  when  the  wall  forming  the  boundary  of  the  deposit 

Part  l^J’ospects  of  gold  can  be  got  in  this  100  feet,  and  it,  or  a 

’ probably  be  worked  at  some  future  time. 


ttanda.  j>  ”0  the  Gold  and  Silver  Deposits  in  the  Neighbonrhood  of  Mount  Shamrock.  By  W.  H. 
t Authority  ; 1880. 

Atitl,,,,;.  ^ Mount  Biggenden  Bistnutli  Mine,  Gebangle,  and  the  Mount  Shamrock  Mine.  Brisbane : 
"'-y : 1890. 
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“ There  are  numerous  houMers  of  decomposed  porphyry  in  the  centre  o£^  the 
deposit  at  this  level.  On  the  western  side  of  the  deposit  there  is  a dyke  of  kaolimte 
formed  from  decomposed  porphyry ; it  is  rumiing  north  and  south,  and  it  is  per- 
pendicular. 

“ Slates  are  met  with  on  the  western  side  of  this  dyke,  dipping  north-north-east. 
There  is  a small  vein  of  molybdenite  very  rich  in  gold  in  these  slates. 

“ As  the  width  of  the  working  place  is  about  30  feet,  the  width  of  the  whole 
deposit  from  east  to  west  is  about  140  feet  at  this  level. 

“ Below  the  50-feet  level  sulphurets  begau  to  appear,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  free  gold  to  what  was  obtained  near  the  surface.  At  70  feet  in  depth  the  ore 
contained  a great  amount  of  iron  pyrites. 

“ At  100  feet  in  depth  a second  tunnel  has  been  driven  into  the  hill  to  cut  the 
deposit.  Slates  and  mud-rock  occur  in  this  tunnel  from  the  moixth  to  a point  78  feet 
from  the  main  workings,  when  the  wall  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  deposit  is 
met  with  again,  running  W.N.W.,  and  dipping  S.S.TV.  at  70°.  The  deposit  in  the 
tunnel  is  in  layers  dipping  to  E.  at  25°.  Prospects  of  gold  can  be  obtained  throughout 
it,  especially  when  the  pyrites  is  in  any  quantity.  The  character  of  the  stone  in  the 
portion  being  worked  is  much  the  same  frpm  this  level  down  to  the  present  depth  21o 
feet. 

“ It  consists  of  fragmentary  mud-rock,  with  a soft  greyish  tufaceous  materml, 
interlaced  with  veins  and  fissures,  filled  with  sulphides  of  bismuth  and  iron,  molybdenite, 
arsenical  pyrites,  quartz,  lime,  &c.  There  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  molybdenite 
with  sulphide  of  bismuth  imbedded  in  it.  Tetradymite— a tclluride  aud  sulphide  of 
bismuth — occurs  in  small  quantities  in  association  with  quartz.  Small  cavities  occur  in 
the  deposit  all  the  way  down;  these  are  often  lined  wdth  well-crystallised  minerals, 
among  which  I may  mention  beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  of  bismuthinite,  crystals 
of  quartz,  pearl-sjxar,  and  calcite. 

“ The  manager,  Mr.  Higgings,  informed  me  that  the  bismuth  ore  decreases  in 
quantity  at  a depth.  At  140  feet  in  depth  a ‘horse’  or  mass  of  mud-rock  comes  in  on 
the  northern  side,  and  dips  S.  at  about  40°,  and  from  this  depth  the  workings  have 
dipped  with  it.  At  the  bottom  the  size  of  the  workings  is  35  feet  by  33  feet ; but  this 
does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  stone  to  be  taken  out,  as  the  eastern  and  southern 
walls  of  the  workings  consist  of  stone  of  similar  character  to  that  being  worked.  The 
layers  of  the  deposit  dip  axvay  to  the  east  from  the  ‘ horse  ’ of  mud-rock.  There  are 
large  detached  masses  of  a hard,  very  fine-grained  rock  at  this  level — one  was  so 
large  that  it  was  thought  the  deposit  had  cut  out.”  . . . “A  twenty-head 
battery  is  kept  continually  going,  and  up  to  the  jxresent  time  11,864  tons  have  been 
crushed  for  a yield  of  6,416  oz.  11  dwt.  of  gold,  or  an  average  of  10  dwt.  5 gr.  of  gold 
per  ton. 

“ Tailings,  estimated  at  8,000  tons,  from  the  crushings  down  to  the  150-feet 
level,  have  beeu  stacked.  These  are  estimated  to  contain  about  1^^  oz.  of  gold  per  ton. 

MOUNT  BIGGENDEN. 

This  remarkable  dej)osit  of  gold  and  bismuth  is  described  by  Mr.  Bands  * as 
follows  : — 

“ The  workings  are  on  a spur  running  up  in  a south-easterly  direction  to  Mount 
Biggendeu  itself.  The  spur  lies  between  one  of  the  heads  of  the  T\vo-mile  Creek  on 
the  west,  aud  a gully  on  the  north-east. 

“Keport  on  Mount  Biggenden  Bismuth  Mine,  &c.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1890. 
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, "-The  higli  ridges  to  tlie  west  of  the  Two-mile  Creels  are  of  granite.  . The  granite 
ends  ronnd  to  the  east  about  a quarter  of  a mile  up  the  crook,  and  crossing  the  creek, 
eiins  the  range  that  divides  the  Two-milo  Creek  waters  from  those  of  Biggenden  or 
^egilbo  Creeh. 

“Prom  the  foot  of  the  S2)ur  up  to  the  mine,  a distance  of  about  10  chains, 
® rock  consists  entirely  of  siliceous  slates,  which  dip  very  steeply  to  the  north- 
west. Above  the  mine  is  a bed  of  limestone  about  70  feet  in  thickness,  and 
^ eve  that  again  the  slates  occur,  together  ■with  an  altered  sedimentary  rock,  con- 
S'ining  quartz,  felsqoar,  hornblende,  and  olivine.  lioc.ks  of  the  same  character 

®ecur  on  the  ridge  north-east  of  the  gully,  and  right  away  on  to  Mount  Biggenden 
Itself. 

“ The  Mount  Biggenden  deposit  consists  of  an  irregular  mass  of  magnetite, 
Somewhat  semicircular  in  shape,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  slates  and  on  the  south 
y the  bed  of  limestone. 

“The  following  is  a description  of  the  deposits  and  workings: — 

,.  “ Cutting  No.  1 has  been  driven  into  the  spur  in  a southerly  direction  for  a 

^®tance  of  95  feet.  The  cutting  is  situated  at  the  tojs  of  an  inclined  tramway,  which 
down  the  hill  to  the  Two-milo  Creek. 

g “ The  first  12  feet  of  the  cutting  is  in  a light-grey  soil  with  a few  boulders  of  a 
ne-gja^jj^gd  felsqiathic  rock  in  it.  The  next  12  feet  is  of  hard  altered  rock  containing 
® minerals  schorl,  chlorite,  and  olivine.  Then  comes  6 feet  of  a decomposed  dioritic 
’which  has  decomposed  in  concentric  rings  around  kernels  of  the  undecom- 
hosed  rock.  Next  to  this  there  is  9 feet  of  decomposed  granite,  and  then  7 feet  of 
white  kaolinite.  Prom  this  point  to  the  face  of  the  cutting,  which  is  35  feet 
eight,  is  a mass  of  magnetite,  lying  in  more  or  less  horizontal  layers.  Near  the 
^ee,  above  the  magnetite,  there  is  a siliceous  rock  containing  a large  amount  of 
'^^^enical  pyrites.  ^ 

, The  magnetite  contains  numerous  cavities,  the  sides  of  which  are  generally  lined 
.^'®ll'formed  octahedral  crystals  of  that  mineral;  some  of  these  cavities  are  filled 
■Vfli'  1 ' °"®de,  while  others  are  lined  with  decomposed  radiating  iirtsmatic  crystals, 
I believe  were  originally  hornblende. 

g . "In  aud  around  the  calcite  there  are  also  cavities  containing  a black  powder 
cWnfly  of  the  biuoxide  of  manganese.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  generally 


oxide  and  carbonate  of  bismuth. 


of  ®wd  of  the  cutting  in  the  western  corner  there  is  a mass  of  this  calcite 

bis^^^'*?"  15  feet  in  length  and  3 feet  in  height,  in  -which  some  fine  specimens  of 
^uthiuite  (sulphide  of  bismuth)  have  beeji  obtained. 

I'as  h Magnetite  contains  a little  bismuth  throughout  it.  A large  amount  of  ore 

6en  taken  and  stacked  for  treatment  from  this  cutting,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  ■ 
^^^°*^'^®^li’ating  it  up  to  a sufficiently  high  percentage  of  bismuth,  it  has  not  been  sent 
froru  *lifficuity  lies  in  the  separation  of  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  bismuth 

Stav'f  ^ ®®'§Detite,  as  their  specific  gravities  arc  so  much  alike  ; the  average  specific 

11*®  oxide  of  bismuth  being  4'3,  carbonate  of  bismuth  6'5,  and  that  of 
“giietite  5-2. 

of  -^fter  washing  a dishful  of  this  ore  as  carefully  as  possible,  700  out  of  900  qiarts 
were  of  magnetite,  and  could  bo  extracted  with  a magnet.  This 
o^^"as  not  being  worked. 

the  ea  | ^ is  situated  about  100  feet  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  No.  1,  on 

^ cpn  fall  of  the  spur,  and  at  15  feet  higher  level  than  No.  1. 
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“ Tlie  ridge  is  much  steeper  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  fall.  The  bed. 
of  limestone  is  70  feet  south  of  this  cutting.  It  is  an  open  quarry,  with  a face  30  feet 
in  width  and  22  feet  in  height. 

“In  the  face  of  this  quarry  there  is  a large  mass  of  crystallized  cal  cite,  11  feet 
in  height  from  the  floor  and  27  feet  in  width.  Magnetite  occurs  on  either  side  of  this 
calcite,  which  appears  to  have  filled  a large  cavity. 

“ There  are  numerous  pipe-shaped  and  circular  cavities  ; these,  and  all  the  joints, 
are  filled  with  a fine  dust,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  a little 
cobalt,  from  which  fact  this  working  place  has  received  the  name  of  the  ‘cobalt  cutting. 
The  percentage  of  cobalt  is  very  small.  Dr.  March,  of  Maryborough,  gives  two  analyses 
of  this  black  dust : — 

Bismuth  ... 


Cobalt 
Nickel 
Iron 

Manganese 
Lime  and  magnesia 
Silica 


44'45 

4'76 

0-68 

13-65 

9-75 

19-92 

6-90 


100-00 

“ Of  a second  sample  he  says — ‘ It  consists  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  with 
5-97  per  cent,  of  cobaltic  oxide.’  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthcy  return  only  2 per  cent, 
of  cobalt.  The  first  sample  was  exceptionally  rich  in  bismuth. 

“ Native  bismuth,  the  oxide  and  carbonate  of  bismuth,  and  at  times  a 
little  sulphide  of  bismuth,  occur  in  this  dust.  The  native  bismuth  is  generally 
adhering  to  the  calcite,  and  is  often  in  the  form  of  ‘casts’  of  the  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  calcite,  showing  that  it  must  have  been  deposited  there  subsequently  to 
the  calcite. 

“ Four  pieces  of  native  bismuth  were  found  in  a small  cavity,  weighing  together 
36  lb. ; small  pieces  up  to  4 or  5 oz.  in  weight  are  continually  being  obtained. 

“ Small  crystals  of  aragonite  often  encrust  the  calcite  of  these  pipes.  Some  of 
these  pipes  are  2 or  3 feet  in  diameter  and  several  feet  in  length. 

“ During  my  visit  oxide  of  manganese  was  found  coated  with  the  mineral 
erythrine — a hydrated  arsenide  of  cobalt.  This  mineral  is  of  a peach-blossom  colour, 
and  reniform  in  shape.  At  present  it  has  only  been  found  in  small  quantities ; when 
found  in  quantity  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘ smalt’ — a blue  pigment. 
I believe  this  is  the  only  occurrence  of  this  tnineral  known  of  in  Qxioensland. 

“ Around  the  calcite  is  a layer  of  soft  material  rich  in  bismuth  ore,  and  above 
this  layer  is  a quartzose  rock  containing  arsenical  pyrites  and  specks  of  metallic 
bismuth.  This  rock  will  require  crushing  machinery  to  extract  the  bismuth  if  found  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  cutting  is  some  jasperized  quartzose  rock. 

“ No.  3 Cutting — known  as  the  gold  cutting — is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
ridge.  It  is  105  feet  south-west  of  the  face  of  No.  1 Cutting.  It  is  almost  entirely  in 
a soft  aluminous  rock— probably  a decomposed  porphyry.  Near  the  face  there  is  a 
band  of  decomposed  granite,  which  carries  a little  gold  and  dips  to  the  south.  A mass 
of  magnetite  lies  above  the  aluminous  rock.  Carbonate  of  bismuth  occurs  in  this 
cutting  ; it  is  coloured  green  with  silicate  of  iron. 

“ Gold  has  been  traced  along  the  surface,  by  means  of  small  pot-holes,  between 
this  and  No.  1 Cutting.  The  prospects,  however,  are  very  small,  and  do  not  repre- 
sent more  than  2 dwt.  to  the  ton.  The  manager  reports  that  he  has  quite  late  ^ 
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°^tained  bismuth  ore,  and  gold  equal  to  about  4 or  5 dwt.  to  the  ton,  in  one  of  these 
in  a decomposed  rock  containing  hornblende.  He  adds  that  it  is  free  from 
“magnetite,  and  will  dress-up  to  15  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  and  probably  3 or  4 oz.  of 
Sold  to  the  ton. 

j “A  shaft,  42  feet  in  depth,  has  been  sunk  about  30  feet  from  Ho.  1 Cutting. 

parsed  through — first,  a decomposed  rock  with  lumps  of  native  bismuth  and  carbonate 
° bismuth ; next  through  a siliceous  rock  containing  a large  amount  of  arsenical 
Pytitcs  ; then  through  25  feet  of  calcite;  and  lastly  through  solid  magnetite. 

“The  qdan  adopted  for  concentrating  the  ore  is  to  first  pass  it  through  a half-inch 
Screen;  the  coarser  portion  is  afterwards  hand-picked.  All  that  goes  through  the 
fereejj  fg  carted  to  a Cornish  jigger,  and  put  through  with  a mesh  of  25  holes  to  the 
Whatever  passes  through  the  jigger  is  then  ‘ forked’ in  a .streaming-box.  By 
ha'*  '^^^bod  about  1 ton  of  concentrates  is  obtained  from  20  tons  of  dirt.  The  manager 
found  streaming  to  answer  much  better  than  sluicing,  as  much  less  water  is  used, 
much  less  of  the  finer  bismuth  ore  is  lost. 

“With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  deposit,  it  is  an  irregular  deposit.  Its 
H'Ct  limits  are  not  well  defined,  as  the  surface  is  covered  with  soil  and  large  boulders  of 
_^gnetite,  which  first  drew  the  prospector’s  attention  to  it ; but  it  is  somewhat  semi- 
in  shape. 

“ The  deposit  in  question  extends  but  a short  distance  in  any  direction ; its 
latest  length  is  under  400  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  150  feet.  It  certainly 
g in  the  form  of  a bed.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  iron  came  up  from  below  in 
it  perhaps  as  hydrated  oxide;  that  it  was  precipitated  as  peroxide  of  iron,  and  that 

^^Was  subsequently  changed  into  magnetite — ferrous  oxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron — at 
viz^  when  the  surrounding  rocks  were  altered ; the  calcite  and  other  minerals  — 
Uu  ' bismuth,  manganese,  and  cobalt  ores — being  deposited  subsequently  in  the 
'®®i'ous  cavities  in  the  magnetite. 

j.j. . , . difficult,  at  present,  to  say  much  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  deposit, 
pre*  worked  as  a bismuth  mine  pure  and  simple.  As  far  as  the  workings  have  at 
tak*^*^r  S®*!®  they  are  mere  scratehings  on  the  surface,  and  the  bismuth  ores  are  only 
fo  h"  * pockets’  or  cavities  in  the  magnetite,  and  several  tons  of  material  have 

6 removed  to  obtain  1 ton  of  the  ‘ dirt,’  and  20  tons  of  this  have  to  be  concentrated 
containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  worth  £5  12s.  per  unit,  or 
tom 


£55  per  ton.  Mr.  Koberts,  the  manager,  reports  that  during  October  about  100 


cqj,  have  been  raised  and  treated  for  a yield  of  rather  more  than  5 tons  of 

centrates,  averaging  10  per  cent,  of  bismuth, 
the  difficulty  of  separating  the  bismuth  ore  from  the  magnetite  greatly  limits 

fiuantity  of  stone  that  can  be  treated.” 


GEBANGLE. 

^eba  reefs,  among  which  arc  the  Mount  Allen,  Victoria,  Lady  Frances, 

bloim?'^  Pride  of  Gebangle,  Lord  Nelson,  Just-in-Time,  Mount  Toohey,  Morning  Star, 
kloui't^T^-'^  Pound,  and  Grecian  Bend,  are  described  by  Mr.  Bands  in  his  “ Eoport  on 
®dicoo  ^Sgenden,  &c.”  The  field  was  opened  in  1888.  The  country-rock  varies  from 
porpj^'^*  ^•^‘^'tes  and  greywacke  to  a “bedded  volcanic  agglomerate,”  granite  and 


The 


BROVINIA. 


It  was, 


aowe-v  ®^'stence  of  gold  in  this  locality  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

er,  only  in  1886  that  the  reward  was  claimed  for  the  discovery  of  payable  gold. 
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There  are  five  reefs  iii  the  May  Queen  Claim.  Ten  tons  of  stone  sent  to  G-yrapie 
gave  a return  of  1 oz.  1-1.  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton.  Machinery  is  about  to  be  erected  on 

the  field.  _ • i j 

In  1887,  the  total  yield  of  gold  from  the  Gayndah  fields,  which  include 
Mount  Shamrock,  Gebangle,  Chowie  Creek,  Stanton  - Harcourt,  Eiver  Bend,  and 
Brovinia,  is  given  as  3,348  oz.  from  3,151  tons ; in  1888,  3,810  oz.  from  6,292  tons ; 
in  1889,  1,793  oz.  from  3,840  tons ; in  1890,  2,791  oz. 

PARADISE  GOLD  EIELD. 

This  new  goldfield  is  situated  partly  in  granite  or  porphyry  country  and  partly 
in  siliceous  slates,  which  may  be  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Gympie  formation.  ^ The 
following  description  is  taken  from  a lieport  by  Mr.  Bauds,*  who  gives,  in  addition,  a 
minute  account  of  the  different  reefs.  The  Paradise  and  William  Tell  Beefs  are  in 
the  “porphyry”  country  and  the  remainder  in  the  slate. 

“ The  Paradise  Gold  Field  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burnett  Eiver, 
about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Degilbo  Station,  and  about  two  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Yarrabil  Creek,  the  creek  on  which  Gebangle  is  situated. 

“ Gold  was  discovered  in  reefs  here  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1889,  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  party.  In  my  report  on  Gebangle,  &c.,  published  early  in  the  year 
1890,t  I mentioned  two  reefs  as  being  prospected  in  this  district.  Only  during  the 
last  six  or  eight  months,  however,  have  any  number  of  people  been  attracted  to  this 
field,  and  during  that  time  fresh  reefs  have  been  discovered  and  prospecting  has  been 
going  on  apace. 

“ At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  field  is  estimated  at  about  400. 

“The  reefs  extend  back  for  a distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Burnett  Eiver, 
and  are  situated  on  the  steep  ridges  which  lie  between  Scrubby  or  Paradise  Creek 
and  Finney’s  Creek.  The  site  of  the  township  is  on  the  alluvial  flat  which  fringes 
the  river. 

“ The  field  at  present  is  not  a large  one ; it  covers  an  area  of  from  one  and  a-hali 
to  two  miles  in  a uorth-and- south  direction,  by,  say,  an  average  of  half-a-mile  in  an  east- 
and-west  direction.  Very  similar  rock,  however,  extends  over  a much  larger  area,  so 
that  there  is  every  probability  of  an  extension  of  the  area  over  which  gold-bearing  reefs 

will  be  found.  _ 

“ The  country-rock  is  for  the  most  part  a hard  dark-coloured  siliceous  slate,  witn 
altered  sandstone  in  places.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  dip  of  the  slates  is 
sufficiently  defined  to  be  determined. 

“In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paradise  P.C.  arid  Leishman’s  William  Tel, 
and  crossing  the  ridge  along  which  the  road  to  Mount  Shamrock  runs,  there  is  a 
porphyry  with  a granitic  structure,  and  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  quartz 
and  felspar.  The  Paradise  P.C.  shaft  has  passed  through  this  rock  down  to  its  present 

depth,  130  feet.  _ ■ i,  it, 

“ All  the  way  down  Yarrabil  Creek,  from  Gebangle  to  near  its  junction  with  the 
Burnett,  slates  and  sandstones  dip  steeply  to  the  north-wmst.  On  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Scrubby  or  Paradise  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  river,  there  are  ridges 
containing  thick  beds  of  a white  crystallized  limestone  running  in  an  east-north-easter  y 


* Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1891. 

t Report  on  Mount  Biagendon  Mine,  Gebangle,  &c.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1800. 
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^irection.  I was  unable  to  detect  any  organic  remains  in  this  limestone.  Nearer 
e creek  there  was  another  bed  of  similar  limestone  runuiuK  in  a more  northerly 

•iirection. 

“ The  reefs  run  in  various  directions,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  a more  or 
^ s easterly  and  westerly  bearing.  Most  of  them  are  approaching  the  perpendicular; 

I^ady  Margaret  lleef,  which  underlies  very  flatly  to  the  west,  is  a notable  exception, 
'^eral  of  the  reefs  are  small ; in  many  cases  they  appear  to  be  increasing  in  size  at  a 
Ptn,  and  the  stone  is  quite  as  rich  as  in  the  narrower  portions  of  the  reef.  The  latest 
^etopment  in  the  Paradise  P.C. — the  deepest  shaft  on  the  field,  where  over  5 feet  of 
finartz  in  width  has  been  cut  through  at  a depth  of  130  feet — speaks  well  for  the 
Pi'ospect  of  the  reefs  at  a depth. 

' T'ho  quartz  has  generally  a faint  bluish  tint,  caused  by  finely  divided  pyrites 
throughout  it.  It  contains  also  larger  specks  of  pyrites  and  minute  particles 
' and  zinc-blende,  though  these  latter  mluerals  are  by  no  means  common.  The 

exists  in  a very  finely  divided  condition,  and  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  visible  in  the 

Tuartz.  ^ 

diss  far  as  prospecting  up  to  the  jiresout  has  gone,  the  gold  appears  to  he 

very  regularly  through  the  reefs,  and  not  to  run  in  ‘shoots  ’ as  is  usually 


Case. 


1 „ “ Tlie  crushings  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  552 

oz.  of  g 
return  when  it 


■old. 


tons,  which  have  yielded 
or  a little  under  2 oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton— an  oxceptioually  good 


- -uou  It  is  i-emcmbered  that  these  crushiugs  are  from  eight  different  claims,  and 
e®  ten  or  eleven  separate  reefs. 

KAGLAN,  calliope,  NORTON,  CANIA,  AND  KROOMBIT  GOLD  FIELDS, 
the  T TTiiglan  Gold  Pield  has  been  in  existence  since  1867.  At  the  Old  Diggings, 

' and  the  Mount  Larcomhe  Scrub,  considerable  quantities  of 
The  country-rock  consists  of  grey  and  siliceous 
or  quartzites,  with  occasional  conglomerates  and 


alluvGi°'“'!^°  Diggings, 
slat  ^ ^ have  been  obtained 

and  hardened  sandstones 


,.  uno 

'mestones. 


of  ^ 


thi 


6 latti 


er. 


The  limestone  contains  few  fossils,  but  Gidnoids  are  common,  and  a species 
^pecten,  like  A.  mulliradiatus,  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  Hands.  This  sjiecies 
ihe  Gympie  Beds,  and  the  auriferous  strata  are  probably  of  the  age  of 


tQ  Duke  of  Brittany  Beef  has  yielded  on  an  average  a little  over  i-oz.  of  gold 

^cef  -^bout  1,000  oz.  were  obtained  from  the  reef  in  a few  years.  Several  other 

i^een  worked  from  time  to  time 


OldD 


those 


A copper  lode  has  been  opened  up  near  the 

‘ggings. 

* Calliope  Gold  Pield  was  discovered  in  1863.  “ Gold  has  been  obtained  in  fair 
in  the  beds  of  nearly  all  the  gullies  heading  from  the  Boyne  Kauge.  Amongst 


and  Calliope  Palls  arc  the  Nuggetty  Gully,  Dogleg  Gully,  Ten  Men’s  Gully, 

The  run  westward  into  Oakey  Greek,  in  Brennan’s  Plat, 

the  8^*^  the  head  of  Brennan’s  Plat  have  also  yielded  gold,  and  in  a gully  close  to 

here  Station  and  running  east  a great  amount  of  work  has  been  done ; the  washdirt 

^ate  tha^  ^*^^t  deep.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  patches  of  alluvial  of  an  older 

fj'^that  in  the  gullies  are  now  being  worked, 
nearly  Pn  Gully,  although  very  patchy,  has  been  the  most  productive.  In  1866, 

20o  tw  ^ were  at  work  in  this  gully  alone.  The  number  had  decreased  to  about 
Ainei'j  later  on.  Many  nuggets  up  to  5 oz.  have  been  picked  up;  and  an 

reported  to  have  picked  up  nuggets  weighing  IT  oz.  and  73  oz. 
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“ On  the  eastern  or  Boyne  side  of  the  watershed  are  Machine  Greet,  Tucker’s 
Gully,  Pancake  GuUy,  and  New  Zealand  Gully.  The  latter,  which  was  started  in  1863, 
has  been  by  far  the  most  productive.  A large  number  of  men  were  employed  in  it  in 
1872. 

“ From  over  800  men  in  the  year  1864,  the  number  has  gradually  fallen  so 
that  now  (1885)  scarcely  a score  are  at  present  at  work  on  the  field.  The 
future  of  Callio'pe  will  depend,  therefore,  rather  on  its  reefs  than  on  its  alluvial 
de2iosits. 

“ The  formation  consists  of  metamorphosed  rocks,  chiefly  of  altered  grey  and 
greenish  slates,  with  numerous  outcrops  of  limestone  and  marble.”  These  have  yielded 
no  recognisable  fossils.  “ The  country-rock  is  intersected  by  dykes  and  patches  of 
serpentine  diorite  and  porphyry.” 

Mr.  Bands,  in  his  Eeport,  gives  descriptions  of  the  Theresa,  King’s  Gully,  Tho 
Company’s,  Perseverance,  Connemara,  John  Bull,  Alexandra,  Mitchell,  and  Wood’s 
Beefs,  and  observes  that  “ u^)  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  reefs  have  had  a fair 
trial.  The  deepest  shaft  is  not  more  than  100  feet  in  depth ; and,  from  the  informa- 
tion I could  gather,  some  of  them  at  any  rate  have  been  abandoned  for  reasons  such 
as  want  of  capital,  bad  management,  high  rates  for  crushing,  &c.,  and  not  because 
they  did  not  contain  gold  in  payable  quantities,  if  worked  in  a judicious  and  economical 
manner.” 

The  Norton  Gold  Field  is  at  ^iresont  the  most  prosjicrous  of  the  group,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  boon  fortunate  enough  to  attract  tho  attention  of  men  ot 
energy  and  skill.  It  was  discovered  in  1871,  but  little  work  was  done  till  1879,  when  a 
machine  was  erected. 

The  formation  is  a grey,  medium-grained  granite,  which  glasses  in  places  into 
syenite  and  in  others  into  porphyry. 

“ The  granite  is  in  the  form  of  an  eruptive  ‘ boss,’  which  rises  through  and  sends 
out  veins  into  tho  surrounding  slate  country. 

“ The  granite  is  intersected  by  gold-bearing  roofs  and  volcanic  dykes  of  diorite, 
porphyry,  and  dolerito.” 

Mr.  Bands  describes  minutely  the  Advance,  Who’d-have-thought-it,  Emu,  Never 
Never,  Little  AYonder,  Chandler’s,  Martin’s,  All  Nations,  Galena,  and  other  reefs.  In 
these  the  gold  is  associated  with  iron  jryrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  galena, 
stibnile  (sulphide  of  antimony),  quartz,  and  calcite.  From  1879  to  1884  inclusive, 
2,766  ton,s  of  stone  w'ore  crushed  for  7,883  oz.  of  gold,  but  the  treatment  of  the  comj)!®^ 
mundic  proved  the  chief  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  field.  Lately,  chlorination 
has  been  successfully  api^’Hod  to  the  treatment  of  the  stone,  and  the  field  will  jmobably 
develop  steadily  in  future. 

The  country-rock  of  the  Cania  Gold  Field  is  described  by  Mr.  Bands  as  consisting 
of  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  slates,  and  limestone,  the  latter  of  a pisolitic  structure 
and  in  parts  fossiliferous.  These  rocks  are  capped  by  denuded  tablelands  of  “ Desert 
Sandstone.”  The  limestones  have  yielded  Corals  and  Brachiojjoda,  which  render  i* 
almost  certain  that  the  auriferous  strata  belong  to  the  same  ago  as  the  Gympie  Beds 
(Permo-Carboniferous) . 

“ Colours  of  gold  can  bo  obtained  from  the  drift  in  the  beds  of  any  of  the 
creeks  or  gullies  in  the  district,  and  most  of  them  have  been  worked  more  or  less- 
On  the  Cania  or  Tlu-ee-moon  Creek  aide  of  the  watershed,  the  principal  workings 
are  the  Four-mile  Creek  and  its  gullies.  This  creek  has  yielded  large  amounts 
of  gold  in  rich  jjatches,  but  it  is  uot  at  all  evenly  distributed,  and  the  beds 
cannot  be  followed  any  distance.  Lower  down  on  the  same  or  west  feide  of  the 
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tlje  Moonlight  Gully,  which  has  given  j)erhaps  the  best  yields  on  the  field, 
Ch'  being  evenly  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  it.  This  and  also  the 
£ 'daman’s,  Starlight,  and  Daylight  Gullies  all  head  from  the  same  hill,  around  the 
of  which  the  Three-moon  Creek  bends.  Several  reefs  occur  on  this  hill,  some 
which  are  being  worked.  On  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  Paddy’s  Gully  has  proved 
best.” 

jj,  the  Mount  Eose  Eeef  the  gold  is  in  white  quartz ; near  the  surface 

^ouud  in  calcite.  It  is  “ met  with  in  very  rich  patches,  and  at  times  over 
in  been  broken  down  in  one  patch.  All  the  gold  in  this  reef  is  coarse 

the  t Garry  Ow'en  and  Mount  Hope  Eeefs  crushed  over  2 oz.  to 

The  Kroombit  Diggings,  on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed  and  west  of  Cania, 
KnlT  in  Eebruary,  1870,  just  a month  before  Cania  was  opened.  Of  the 

he  1^^  these  falls  the  Eoan  Colt  and  Denny’s  have,  perhaps,  proved  the  best.  They 

^’’nin  a small  round  hill  which  is  itself  partially  covered  with  alluvial  drift  to  a 

^^Pth  of  20  feet,  which  has  yielded  a fair  amount  of  gold.  There  is  another  round- 
hill  about  a mile  to  the  east,  which  has  also  a similar  drift  on  its  summit, 

hill  • ^*^'^'^ing  also  from  the  hill  have  been  payable  to  wmrk.  The  drift  on  these  two 

guir^^  ®''i‘tently  of  a date  anterior  to  that  found  in  the  beds  of  the  present  creek  or 
^ It  is  probably  of  Post-Tertiary  age.” 

Ihe  above  quotations  are  from  Mr.  Hands’  “ Eeport  on  the  Gold  Pields  of 
^0,  Calliope,  Milton  (Norton),  and  Cania,  &e.”* 

1,g  ■'■he  returns  from  these  fields  are  very  incomplete.  Prior  to  1877  I have  only 

to  find  records  of  the  output  of  18()6  and  1868.  The  best  years  of  the 
2 oqq^^  ^'Sgings,  as  will  bo  seen  from  Mr.  Hands’  report,  are  omitted.  An  estimate  of 
this  for  the  eleven  omitted  years  is  probably  well  within  the  mark,  and 

’ the  recorded  output,  brings  the  total  yield  up  to  70,192  oz. 


^ieid  or  BAOLAif,  Calliope,  Bouton,  Cania,  and  Keoombit  Gold  Fields. 


Year. 


1863 

1866 

1868' 

1869 

18^7 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


to  1865 


to  1876 


Stone  Crushed. 

Yield  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

107 

1,209 

791? 

222 

956 

329? 

926 

1,517 

785 

3,430 

823 

2,072 

998? 

returns) 

463 

1,172 

594 

817 

1,550 

583 

687 

1,469 

631 

841 

2,166 

1,072 

1,067 

2,610 

1,170 

1,752 

3,731 

590 

1,020 

2,963 

1,134 

3,008 

3,409 

855 

Total 

Total. 


Oz. 

say,  6,000 
3,235 
3,960 
16,000 
2,000 
1,285 
1,517 
3,430 
3,070 
3,996 
1,766 
2,133 
2,100 
3,238 
3,780 
4,321 
4,097 
4,264 


70,192 


Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1885. 
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EOCKHAMPTON  GOLD  FIELDS.  - 
(ExciitJDiNG  Mount  Moegan.) 

CROCODILE,  ROSEWOOD,  MORINISH,  RIDGELANDS,  AKD  CAW  AREAL. 

The  Crocodile  Gold  Field  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  escarpment  of  the 
tableland  on  which  Mount  Morgan  is  situated,  and  can  hardly  be  more  than  from  1 to 
300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  heads  of  Gavial  Creek,  which  falls  into  Keppel  Bay 
thus  proving,  by  the  way,  the  falsity  of  an  obstinate  superstition  among  miners  to  the 
effect  that  payable  gold  cannot  be  found  on  the  east  coast.  This  belief,  or  rather  its 
ogical  converse,  that  any  gold  found  on  the  east  coast  cannot  be  jiayablc,  has  exerted  a 
powerful  depressing  inHiicnce  on  all  such  shows,  as  miners  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
give  them  a trial.  The  prevailing  country-rock  is  granite  or  syenite,  and  in  this  are  the 
Hector,  Who’d-havo  thought-it,  Block  and  Pillar,  Hit  or  Miss,  and  other  reefs.  The 
St.  Gothard  and  Bonanza  are  in  altered  stratified  rocks — slates,  greywackes,  grits,  and 
conglomerates — intersected  by  diorite  dykes. 

At  the  Eosewood  Gold  Field  the  Golden  Bar  Eeef  is  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  calcspar  and  chlorite,  in  pockets,  and  coating  crystals  of  calcite.  Sometimes  there  is 
also  a good  deal  of  quartz,  and  crystalline  pyrites  occurs  in  films  on  the  surface  of  the 
veins.  Some  very  rich  bunches  of  gold  have  been  obtained  in  calcspar  veins  in  this  mine. 

The  reef  occurs  in  a diorite  dyke,  which  is  mostly  altered  to  chlorite.  Rich 
bunches  have  also  been  obtained  in  the  Caledonian  Reef,  a large  body  of  quartz  with 
patches  and  pockets  of  chlorite,  intersecting  highly  altered  sandstone  country. 

At  Blackfellow’s  Gully  three  reefs— the  Homeward  Bound,  Carnarvon  Castle, 
and  Mary  Florence — have  been  worked. 

At  Morinish  the  'VV elcome  Eeef  has  been  worked  to  a depth  of  over  350  feet  in  a 
country-rock  of  fine-grained  serpentinous  greywacke.  The  reef  is  of  quartz,  with  iron 
pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  a little  galena,  and  a very  little  zinc-blende.  It  has  been 
worked  for  many  years  with  fair  success. 

At  Hew  Zealand  Gully  is  the  North  Star  Mine,  in  porphyry  country. 

At  Cawarral  the  Galawa,  Annie,  Helena,  and  Amiie  ITalliday,  in  serpentine 
country,  have  yielded  good  returns.  The  Cawarral  serpentine,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  is  merely  a product  of  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Gympie  Formation. 

Most  of  those  small  fields  have  yielded  a good  deal  of  alluvial  gold.  A nugget 
weighing  258  oz.  11  dwt.  wms  found  at  Mount  Wheeler  (Cawarral). 

The  output  of  the  various  Rockhampton  Gold  Fields  cannot  be  correctly  given, 
as  the  earlier  records  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  an  antiquity  of  over  thirty  years.  In 
18GG,  the  AVarden  estimated  the  amount  of  gold  at  1,000  oz.  per  week — 52,000  oz.  foT 
the  year.  In  18G7,  the  amount  is  given  at  33,739  oz.  In  18G8,  the  total  is  given  at 
25,505  oz.,  of  which  8,982  oz.  were  the  yield  of  7,504  tons  of  stone  crushed.  A total 
of  111,244  oz.  is  thus  accounted  for  in  three  of  the  years  previous  to  1877,  when  returns 
began  to  bo  regularly  published.  It  is  probably  well  within  the  mark  to  assume  that  the 
total  yield  for  the  period  amounted  to  about  200,000  oz.  From  1SS5,  or,  perhaps,  from 
1884  to  1887,  the  returns  from  the  field  are  mixed  up  with  those  from  Mount  Morgan. 
In  1887  the  yield  for  the  whole  of  the  fields,  excluding  Mount  Morgan,  w'as  estimated 
by  the  AFarden  at  1,G00  oz.  In  1888,  the  total,  including  Mount  Morgan,  is  estimated 
at  117,800  oz  , but  the  amounts  from  the  different  fields  are  not  stated.  In  1889  the 
yield  from  mines  in  the  district,  other  than  Mount  Morgan,  is  estimated  at  2,130  oz., 
but  thi.s  is  stated  to  be  “exclusive  of  alluvial.”  In  1890,  the  yield  from  mines  other 
than  Mount  Morgan  is  estimated  at  G,131  oz. 


Ill 


Yield  op  Rockhampton  Gold  Fields  (Exclusive  of  Mount  Morgan). 


Year. 

Stone  Crushed. 

Yield  therefrom. 

1866 

Tons. 

Oz. 

1867  "■  

1868  "■  

7', 564 

8’982 

Estimated  amount  prior  to  1877 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Total 


Alluvial  Gold. 


Oz. 


... 

1,120 

733 

1,092 

2,016 

49’686 

17,645 

85,205 

Total  ... 

100 

(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 


Total. 


Oz. 

52,000 

33,739 

25,505 


111,244 

88,756 


200,000 

2,350 

2,071 

707 

1,353 

2,132 

2,107 

5,591 

# 

+ 

j 

1,600 
say,  1,600 
^ 2,130 
6,131 


227,773 


♦ “ Tir«  V 

^ ork  at  a standstill,  except  as  regards  Mount  Morgan.”  Warden,  in  Annual  "Report,  Department  of  Mines. 
+ ‘Estimate,  altlioiigR  several  mines  crusted. 

^ ^ estimate,  althougt  “ great  activity  prevailed.” 


YATTON  GOLD  FIELD. 

by  I’eeently  opened  goldfield  of  Tatton  is  in  a dioritic  country-rock,  intersected 

follow  ff  silicated  fclsite.  Some  of  the  auriferous  reefs,  such  as  the  St.  Catherine, 
‘^ondif  Iws  of  such  deposits,  hut  the  majority  are  peculiar  as  regards  the 

Posed  ^ 'I'lder  which  tlie  gold  is  found.  The  gangue-stuff,  which  is  generally  com- 
oarbo  ° lumps  of  diorite  is  veined  with  calcite  and  decomposed  concretionary 

deeom*^  ® lime,  and  occasional  aggregations  of  carbonate  of  iron  (siderite)  and 
orthoclase  felspar  are  met  with.  "Some  of  tlie  stone,  composed  of  mixed 
flaby  ^oddish  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lime,  shows  gold  vei'y  freely.  The  gold  is 
tons  c ' 1 Soldleaf.  The  reefs  are  as  yet  too  undeveloped  to  say  much  abuut.  136 
the  QqJq*  in  1877  gave  74  oz.  of  gold,  but  these  figures  give  no  idea  of  the  yield  of 


sta: 


uipers. 


as  the  richest  parts  of  many  of  the  reefs  probably  never  passed  through  the 
the  pV"i'  ^ good  deal  of  alluvial  gold  had  been  taken  from  Vatton  seven  years  before 
Idea  field.  The  reefs  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  give  a true 

loir  Value,  as  they  are  mostly  of  a character  of  which  miners  have  had  little 


oxperii 


once. 


^ GOOROOMJAM  MGGINGS. 

P 

Sources  is  situated  on  that  portion  of  the  Bunya  Kange  which  divides  the 

lo  two  ^^’l^l’une  Eiver  from  those  o^  IP®  Burnett.  The  diggings  are  confined 

about- descend  from  either  side  of  the  range.  Monarrumbi  Creek  is  worked 
I'lie  area  in  length,  and  the  Dry  Grully  for  even  a less  distance  tlmn  this. 

®iued  Upon  consists  entirely  of  greenstone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
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portion  of  the  workings  on  Monarrumhi  Creek,  where  massive  hornblendic  slates  crop 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  range  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and  granite  on  the  point  of 
the  spur  constituting  the  south  hank.  But  I believe  that  the  little  (quantity  of  gold 
found  hero  has  travelled  from  the  tract  of  greenstone  above,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
gold  has  been  derived  from  this  latter  rock.  The  only  instances  of  vein  quartz,  locally 
termed  “reefs,”  we're  in  the  Wild  Horse  and  White’s  Claims,  both  beiug  in  greenstone.* 

WARWICK  GOLD  FIELDS. 

LUCKY  VALLEY,  TALGAI,  CANAL  CREEK,  AND  PIKEDALE. 

These  small  goldfields  have  never  attained  to  any  importance.  Mr.  C.  D’Oyly  H. 
Aplin,  in  his  “ Report  on  the  Auriferous  Country  of  the  Upper  Condamine,”t  says  : ■ 
“ Talgai,  Thane’s  Creek,  and  Canal  Creek  are  comprised  within  one  continuous  area  of 
similar  formation  (probably  Lower  Silurian),];  but  between  this  and  its  eastern  develop- 
ment at  Lucky  Valley  there  intervenes,  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Condamine, 
a strip  of  about  twenty-five  miles  of  country  occupied  by  sandstones,  gravels,  and  con- 
glomerates, belonging  to  the  Coal  Measure  Series”  [Ipswich  Formation]. 

Lucky  Valley  is  entirely  an  alluvial  diggings. 

Copper  lodes,  as  well  as  auriferous  mundic  reefs,  occur  at  Pikedale. 

In  a quartz  vein  on  Duffer  Gully  (Lucky  Valley)  there  are  found  “ small,  bright, 
foliated  metallic  plates  and  scales  of  tellurium,  in  which  gold  may  be  seen  imbedded.  § 


Yield  of  Waewice  Gold  Fields. 


Year. 

Stone  Cruslied. 

Yield  therefrom. 

Alluvial  Gold. 

Total. 

Tods. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

186V  

790 

988 

988 

1868  to  1876  

returns) 

(No  returns) 

1877  

325 

390 

(No  returns) 

390 

1878  

572 

736 

(No  returns) 

736 

1879  

40 

60 

60 

1880  

199 

ICO 

(No  returns) 

160 

1881  

416 

326 

(No  returns) 

326 

1882  

648 

618 

(No  returns) 

618 

1883  to  1886  

(1^0  returns) 

(No  returns) 

557 

1887  

48 

72 

483 

1888  

(No  returns) 

(No  returns) 

1889  

(No  returns) 

521 

1890  

1,854 

Total 

149 

2,003 

4,389 

J. 


* C.  D’O.  H.  Aplin,  Report  of  the  Government  Geologist,  Southern  Division.  Brisbane : by 
Authority:  18G9. 

t Itrisbane : by  Authority : 1809. 

t Mr.  Aplin  does  not  give  a list  of  the  fossils  on  which  this  determination  is  based,  and  says  that 
“ in  general  aspect  they  resemble  the  fossils  of  Gympie.” 

Aplin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PEEMO-CARBONIEEEOUS  ^YW^'EM.—coniiniied. 

the  aTMPIE  FOEMATIOlSr  OUTSIDE  OE  THE  TYPE  DISTEICT— co'nitMMec?. 

HoD&Kiifsojr,  Paimeb,  Mount  Albion,  Silveepield,  Watsonville,  and  CniLLAOOE. 

■^’^eas— viz.,  Hodgkinsoii  Gold  rield,  Horthcote  Antimony  Mines,  Mulgrave  Gold  Field, 
*‘aliner  Gold  Field,  Cannibal  Creek  Tin  Field,  Mitcbell  Antimony  Mines,  Mount  Albion 
®'bd  Chillagoe  Silver  Fields,  Dry  Biver  Silver  Field,  Bebo  Gold  Field,  and  Sellbeim  Silver 

Field. 

_ The  geological  position  of  the  Hodgtinson  Gold  Field  has  long  been  a debatable 
,,  m my  mind,  but  I can  now  see  my  way  to  include  it,  at  least  provisionally,  in  the 
'^ympie  Beds. 

■L  This  goldfield  was  described  in  detail  by  the  Writer  in  a lieport*  accompanied 
^ '^^0  maps. 

qq  Tile  stratified  rocks  of  the  Hodgkinson  vary  in  fineness  from  shales  to 
Boif  5^^^‘J'tes.  The  shales  consist  of  pure  blue  clay,  sometimes  (as  for  instance  at  the 
Idmi  Mine)  blackened  by  carbonaceous  matter.  The  clay  is  divided  into  thin 
hy  the  planes  which  mark  the  pauses  in  the  process  of  deposition.  Slaty 
entirely  unknown,  but  it  is  so  rarely  met  with  and  so  uncertain  in  its 
prod  presumed  that  pressure  of  the  sort  which  results  in  the 

fhe  *f*^^**^'^  cleavage  has  been  very  feebly  exerted  in  this  region.  Alternating  with 

lestj  strata  of  greywacke,  whose  materials  are  essentially  the  same  although 

The  component  grains  or  granules  of  the  groywaekes  have  been  partly 
hlejjip  ^ basic  felspar  and  partly  from  a hornblendic  rock.  The  felspatho-horn- 

deriv' 1 contains  minute  flakes  of  mica  and  grains  of  quartz,  both  apparently 

thg  ^ granitic  rock.  According  to  the  frequency  and  size  of  the  quartz  grains, 

gradations  into  grits  and  conglomerates.  The  latter, 
®^Udst^^'  besides  quartz  pebbles,  pebbles  of  quartzite  or  hardened  siliceous 

porphyry,  lydian-stone,  dark  shale,  and  limestone, 
surfj^c  ^ '^^’^Mully  noting  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata,  wherever  they  appear  at  the 
maps  ^ gullies  or  on  hilltops,  and  laying  down  their  direction  and  degree  on  the 
^iffere^r  clear  idea  of  tho  structure  of  the  goldfield  has  been  obtained.  The 

^oufid  ^ do  not  present  such  marked  characteristics  that  they  can  be  traced  with 

haveij*^^^  distances,  although  some  of  the  conglomerates  in  Glen  Mowbray 

Uaturet^v  for  more  than  a mile.  Conglomerates,  however,  are  from  their  very 

local  oecu^*^^  product  of  strong  currents  and  powerful  attrition — apt  to  be  of  very 


‘^’^d  Rij  the  area  embraced  by  tho  large  map  (the  neighbourhood  of  Thornborough 

P^sical^f^  there  is  a marked  connection  between  the  geological  structure  and 

Il'ich  b of  the  field.  This  probably  holds  equally  true  of  the  outside  districts. 


have  neia.  xnis  prooaoi 

uot  yet,  however,  been  mapped. 


a 


Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1884. 
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The  strata  strike,  on  the  whole,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the  denuded  edges 
coming  to  the  surface  in  that  direction.  Their  dip  is  usually  towards  the  north-east, 
and  at  a high  angle,  approaching  the  vertical.  But  the  lines  denoting  the  outcrops  of  the 
strata,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  map,  bond  or  “bag”  southward  along  an  axial  line  passing 
to  the  west  of  the  townshiji  of  Thoruhorough.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the 
thickness  of  the  sorios  of  strata  to  which  the  goldfield  belongs,  as  neither  top  nor  bottom 
has  yet  been  detected,  and,  moreover,  the  apjiarent  thickness  may  be  exaggerated  by 
unsuspected  replications  among  the  denuded  beds ; but  a minimum  thickness  at  least 
may  be  ai'rivcd  at  with  some  confidence  by  assuming  that,  allowing  for  replica,tions,  an 
even  for  possible  faults,  the  average  dip  to  TI.E.  is  no  more  than  65°.  On  this  assump- 
tion a thickness  of  4,000  foot  may  be  presumed  for  the  strata  cropping  out  between  the 
horizon  of  the  Amy  Moore  Mine  and  the  north-east  edge  of  the  large  scale  map,  as 
measured  to  the  south-east  of  Kingsborough.  Measuring  downward  from  this  same 
horizon  at  Peak  “N,”  in  the  Mount  McOann  Range,  south-westward  to  Mount  Grant 
(a  line  where  the  apparent  thickness  is  not  affected  by  the  bending  or  bagging  above 
referred  to),  a further  thickness  of  at  least  17,000  feet  of  strata  is  mot  with. 

The  detailed  “ Study  in  Stratigraphy”  which  the  preparation  of  the  large  map 
imidies  has  revealed  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
deposition  of  the  whole  series  of  at  least  21,000  feet  of  strata,  unless  it  be  the  gat  enng) 
at^the  head  of  Columbia  Creek,  of  a portion  of  the  series  which  at  the  mouth  ot 
Caledonia  Creek,  only  five  miles  distant,  measures  (at  65°  of  estimated  average  dip! 
about  10,000  feet,  into  a space  which  can  contain,  although  the  strata  are  vertical,  no 
more  than  1,300  feet.  But  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  by  a thinning  out  of  the  sediments  towards  the  south-east,  though  possib  y 
the  effect  may  be  aided  by  a fault  having  a downthrow  to  the  north-east. 

The  nearly  parellel  valleys  of  Caledonia  Creek  (Glen  Mowbray)  and  the  I^dg- 
kinson  River  are  bounded  on  the  right  or  north-eastern  side  by  the  Mount  McGann 
Range,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Mount  Robert  Range.  These  ranges  have  had 
their  trend  determined  indirectly  by  the  forces  which  compressed  the  strata  ot  ttie 
district  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  threw  them  into  long  folds  from  south-eas 
to  north-west.  After  the  strata  had  been  compressed  into  nearly  as  small  a compass 
as  they  would  go  into— f.e.,  till  they  became  nearly  vertical— the  further  operation  o 
the  same  pressure  resulted  In  the  formation  of  fissures  along  lines  of  weakness, 
which  lines  of  weakness  were  found  in  the  bedding-planes  dividing  the  upturne 
strata  from  one  another.  These  fissures,  which  are  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  paral  e 
with  the  outcrops  of  the  strata,  have  been  filled^  with  a rock  of  great  hardness, 
which,  by  its  power  of  resisting  denudation,  has  given  rise  to  the  Mount  McGan 
and  Mount  Robert  Ranges.  Both  of  these  ranges  occur  in  zones  in  which  1 1 
hard  rocks  in  question  are  closely  grouped  together,  while  the  intervening 
“country”  has  been  channelled  by  the  llodgkinsou  River  and  Caledonia  Cre 
into  deep  valleys.  The  material  with  which  the  fissures  are  filled _ forms  veins  o 
dykes,  from  three  to  forty  feet  in  width,  of  pure  silica  in  almost  all  of  its  various  forms- 
It  frequently  resembles  quartzite,  and  occasionally  passes  into  ribbon-jasper  or  cha  c 
dony.  The  veins  are  often  so  laminated  parallel  to  their  sides  as  to  suggest  that  tn  ^ 
may  be  beds  rather  than  veins,  but  the  mode  in  which  they  now  and  then  cut  across 

adjacent  strata,  although  preserving  a general  parallelism,  sufficiently  disproves  thistheory- 
Crystallisation  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  lamination  seems  to  imply  deposition 
silica  during  the  passage  of  copious  sheets  of  hot  water  charged  with  the  mineral  m 
solution  rather  than  the  segregation  of  the  silica  from  the  surrounding  strata.  The  v 
(which  they  hardly  are  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word),  as  laid  down  on  the  map,  are  v 
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®Wking ; kut  in  nature  they  are  more  remarkable  still.  They  can  be  followed  from  hilltop 
° hilltopj  forming  at  times  rough  insurmountable  walls  a hundred  feet  in  height 
for  example,  in  the  peaks  west  of  Mount  Tenison  "Woods.  In  other  places  denuda- 
has  left  their  remains  on  hillsides  or  hilltops  in  the  form  of  huge  cubes  of  hard 
•Itiartzite,  from  which  tho  surrounding  softer  rocks  have  crumbled  away.  These  cubes 
j.  Up  Weird  and  solitary,  like  the  “ iierched  blocks  ” of  Alpine  and  Arctic  lands.  Tho 
Wear  persistence  of  the  veins  in  question  is  very  remarkable.  One,  for  instance,  has 
ftaced  (with  a few  breaks)  from  Mount  McGann  to  the  head  of  Tyrconiicll  Creek, 
^ ^ istance  of  over  six  miles.  The  two  veins  intersecting  Mount  Eobert  have  been 
° iowed  for  four  miles  each.  Tu  those  and  many  other  cases  the  tracing  of  the  veins 
abandoned  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  limit  of  the  map  had  been  reached, 
^ttiilar  veins,  it  may  be  hero  observed,  have  been  noted  by  the  Writer  in  the  Cloncurry 
th*^  ^^^'^^ihurdt  region,  where  they  attain  still  more  gigantic  propoi’tions.  The  veins  of 
® Cloncurry  and  Ilodgkinson  resemble  the  dolerite  dykes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
than  the  ore-charged  reefs  of  Australia.  The  Hodgkinsou  veins,  I have  been 
contain  rare  and  minute  quantities  of  gold.  I have  not  been  able  to  verify 
^ information,  and  suspect  that  the  gold  may  have  come  from  reefs  adjacent  to  the 
Specular  iron  ore,  brown  hmmatite,  and  binoxide  of  manganese  are  not  uncom- 
^ y found  in  the  cavities  of  the  larger  veins. 

^ In  a conglomerate  on  tho  hillside,  opposite  the  Glen  Mowbray  Machine,  there 
th'^'o  large  oval  pebbles  or  shingles  of  black  shale.  The  shingles  strongly  resemble 
Graptolite  Shales  of  Victoria  and  the  Uplands  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  But  they 
<initc  iindistinguishable  from  tho  beds  of  dark  shale  which  lie  beside,  and 
^Sieally  both  above  and  below,  the  conglomerate  bed.  I split  open  a great  number 
Uu  1^  shingles  in  search  of  graptolites,  biit  without  success.  They  yielded  instead  a 
® Gr  of  reed-like  plant-impressions,  invariably  too  indistinct  for  determin.ation. 

^^ear  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township  of  Thornborough  is  the  Chance 


th 


Uriel,  dljjg  locality  is  about  a mile  south  of  the  conglomerate  in  Glen  Mowbray,  and 


, ® strata 

“^^Wthatof  the  . 

^luonly  but  improperly  known  as  slates),  with  alternations  of  hard,  gritty  grey 


cut  in  tho  tunnel  occupy  a horizon  which  may  be  estimated  at  4,620  feet 
conglomerate.  They  consist  for  the  most  jrart  of  dark-blue  shales 


and  a few  bands  of  fine  conglomerate.  The  fine-grained  greywackes  yielded  a 


''’aeki 

« . -W  ,, 

Q snake,”  which  was  sent  to  the  Queensland  Museum,  and  pronounced  by  Mr. 

• de  Vis  to  be  a Lepidodendron,  probably  L.  austmle,  McCoy.* 


f^ui-wards, 

-C/i 


I visited  tho  spot 

. and  saw  some  flattened  stems  and  twigs,  which  may  have  belonged  to 

^isit  f>nt  from  which  all  the  characteristic  markings  had  disappeared.  My 

artjojiff  ‘luubt  on  my  mind  regarding  the  bona  jides  of  the  discovery.  I found 

plant”  ®liales  numerous  casts  of  crustacean  or  molluscau  tracks,  some  reed-like 

^^P’’u®®jons,  and  a fragment  of  carbonised  wood. 

Gl^jj  , if  the  shale  pebbles  or  boulders  or  shingle  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the 

I sho  1 or  other  similar  conglomerate  should  in  future  yield  recognisable  fossils, 

'vhipu'^  neces.sarily  regard  tho  fossils  as  “derived”  from  some  older  formation 

'ucn  bad  ’ 


de 


-position  nf  +1.  ‘ 

P^’actipaii  ^ conglomerate. 


Iieen  upheaved  and  subjected  to  denudation  during  the  period  marked  by  the 


shi 


leally 


llornfaj.-*  have  been  derived  from  a bed  of  shale  which  formed  a part  of  the  same 
sha^'  1 experience  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  fragments  of  a 


Contemporaneous  I 


On  the  contrary,  I should  believe  the  fossils  to  be  of 
I believe  the  plant-remains  of  the  Glen  Mowbray 


bed  wiil  be  found  in  any  succeeding  bed  of  conglomerate.  Tho  ex])lanation 


®uice  been  confirmed  by  iny  Colleague,  who  was  allowed,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  De  Vis, 


specimens  in  the  Queensland  Museum, 
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is,  I believe,  to  be  found  in  tbe  sun-drying  and  peeling-ofE  of  flakes  of  the  shale  and 
their  subsequent  partial  rounding  by  attrition.  I say  this  by  way  of  caution  agains 
hasty  conclusions  from  future  discoveries.  In  the  very  probable  event,  for  instance, 
of  the  discovery  in  shale- shingles  of  a determinable  fossil— say,  Lepidoiendron  australe 
—the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  conglomerate  containing  tbe  shingle  was  deposited 
in  a geological  age  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  shale  containing  Lepidodendron 
australe,  and,  in  my  belief,  the  conclusion  would  be  erroneous. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Thornborough  to  Glen  Mowbray  with  that 
which  leads  up  to  the  Pioneer  and  Tichborne  Mines  is  the  outcrop  of  a bed  of  con- 
glomerate, in  which  pebbles,  up  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  cHameter,  are  closely  packed 
in  a matrix  of  greywacke.  Of  these  pebbles  some  are  of  greywacke,  the  majority 
quartz,  and  a fair  pi'oportion  blue  coralline  limestone.  Similar  limestone  pebb 
found  in  conglomerates  in  a number  of  other  places— e.y.,  on  the  hill  west  of  the  City 
of  Dublin  Eoef,  on  the  roadside  in  Gleu  Mowbray,  near  the  junction  of  the  Thorn- 
borough  and  Kingsborough  roads,  in  the  gully  west  of  the  shambles  in  Glen  Mowbray, 
and  in  Tyrcoimell  Crock,  north  of  the  Honest  Lawyer. 

As  ill  the  case  of  tbe  shale-shingles  of  the  Glen  Mowbray  Conglomerate,  I con- 
sidered it  very  doubtful  whether  the  fossils  in  the  limestone  _ pebbles  were  really 
“derived”  from  an  older  formation,  having  observed  that  the  shingles  on  the  Pacihc 
coast  of  the  present  day  contain  numerous  pebbles  and  boulders  of  coral  drifted  rom 
the  Barrier  or  other  reefs.  In  this  view  I was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  discovery, 
about  a mile  and  a-half  south-west  of  Beaconsfleld,  of  a conglomerate  with  similar 
pebbles  containing  similar  fossils,  almost  immediately  adjoining  a bed  of  limestone  whicd 
has  been  quarried  for  mortar  for  the  Antimony  Smelting  Works  at  Northcote.  is 
bed  of  limestone  is  vortical,  four  feet  at  least  in  thickness,  and  strikes  north-north- wes  , 
as  do  all  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  limestone  was  found  to  contain  a num  er 
of  corals  and  shells,  amomr  which  my  Colleague  has  recognised  Paeliypora,  sp.  tnd  ana 
Cyatliopliylhm,  sp.  ind.  (P“l.  3,  f.  10).  Without  attempting  to  name  any  more  of  the 
corals,  which  are  in  indifferent  preservation,  it  is  easily  seen  that  several  species  are 
common  to  the  limestone  bed  and  to  the  limestone  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate,  ibe 
corals  which  weather  out  in  relief  from  the  limestone  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  may 
therefore  be  ranked  as  contemporaneous  with  the  strata  of  the  goldfield.  ^ 

The  discovery  of  Lepidodendron  in  the  Gympie  Beds  at  the  Training  Wa 
Quarries,  Itoekhampton,  removes  one  formidable  objection  to  classing  the  Hodgkinson 
Beds  with  the  Gympie  Beds.  As  long  as  Lepidodendron  was  believed  to  be  confined  o 
the  Star  Beds,  its  occurrence  in  the  Hodgkinson  strata  seemed  favourable  to  placing  t e 
latter  on  a horizon  near  the  former.  We  have  here  a second  instance  of  the  occurrence 
of  Lepidodendron  associated  with  a marine  fauna  iu  one  and  the  same  bed.’^ 

The  auriferous  reefs  of  the  Hodgkinson  are  well  defined,  and  are  divisible  into 
two  groups  or  orders.  Those  of  the  first  group  coincide  in  their  strike  with  the  strike 
of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur.  To  this  group  belong  the  Tasmanian,  North  Star, 
Outward  Bound,  Amy  Moore,  Vulcan,  Britannia,  Caledonia,  Forget-me-Not,  Von 
Moltke,  Lady  Mary,  Mark  Twain,  Bob  Boy,  Garry  Owen,  Tyrconnell,  Black  Prince, 
Henry  Grattan,  Commodore,  Lizzie  Bedmond,  Hero,  Pioneer,  Hope,  and  others.  In  a 
the  members  of  this  group  a general  law  may  be  observed.  They  underlie  at  right  ang  e 
to  the  dip  of  the  strata.  This  circumstance  can  only  mean  that  the  fissures  were  producen 
by  the  same  pressure  that  upturned  the  strata.  Each  stratum  would  break  along  » 
plane  of  least  resistance,  which  would  be  found  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  beddi^ 

* See  Annual  lleport  of  tho  Department  of  Mines,  N.S.W.,  for  1889,  p.  239. 
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The  second  group,  which  comprises  the  Bismarck,  King  Atilla,  Lady  Anne, 
■Providence,  Flying  Pig,  Tichbome,  Idaho,  Explorer,  Great  Korthern,  Devon  and  Corn- 
Wall,  Empress  of  India,  Alliance,  Mowbray,  Honest  Lawyer,  Fourth  of  July,  Columbia, 
^rid  Eureka,  runs  mainly  north  and  south  and  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  which  denote 
outcrops  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Their  underlie  is  always  to  tho  east.  It  is 
probable  that  they  belong  to  a period  subsequent  to  the  first  series  of  fissures. 

The  gold  occurs  in  a matrix  of  laminated  quartz,  without  much  pyrites  or  galena 
foxcept  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Eastern  Hodgkinsou).  There  is 
oonsequently  little  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  the  stone  above  and  below  the 
^ater  level.  Blanks  are  met  with  hero  and  there  in  most  of  the  reefs — i.e.,  spaces  con- 
taining neither  gold  nor  quartz,  but  only  a brecciated  ganguo  of  sandstone  and  shale 
^ragments.  The  gold  almost  always  occurs  in  rather  narrow  “shoots,”  most  of  which 
® out  (although  the  quartz  may  continue)  at  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  greater  depths  other  shoots  will  yet  be 

discovered. 

^ In  addition  to  the  reefs  around  the  townships  of  Thornborough  and  Kings- 
^moughj  Deep  Creek,  'Woodville,  the  Eastern  Hodgkinson,  and  Northcote  are  or  have 
j^®n  important  centres  of  mining  industry.  Antimony  lodes  occur  at  Woodville  and 
di^thcote.  At  the  latter  largo  smelting  works  have  been  erected. 

The  strata  of  the  Palmer  Gold  Field  are  in  all  probability  of  the  same  age  as  those 
° Ihe  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field.  Between  the  Ida  and  Maytown  the  shales  or  slates  and 
ddstones  have  a pretty  uniform  north-north-west  and  south-south-east  strike,  and  are 
for  ^ ^drtical,  with  a slight  dip  to  west-south-west.  From  Maytown,  down  the  Palmer 
about  a mile,  similar  rocks,  also  nearly  on  edge,  strike  mainly  north  and  south,  with 
th^  *I'P  to  the  west.  Farther  west  the  character  of  the  stratified  rocks  changes  ; 
hed^  of  a more  altered  type,  consisting  mainly  of  slates  and  schists.  A limestone 

j,  of  immense  thickness  belonging  to  the  same  series  runs  south-south-east  from 
^Orville  for  at  least  twenty  iniles  towards  the  Mitchell.  I failed  to  obtain  any 
^ ssils  from  this  limestone,  which  is  generally  blue  and  unaltered,  but  at  times  becomes 
Q§^oy  crystalline  marble.  The  same  limestone  is  traceable  from  Palmerville  northward. 

east  side  of  the  Cooktown  and  Palmerville  Road,  about  four  miles  north  of 
by  y the  limestone  is  vertical,  and  strikes  north  and  south,  and  is  accompanied 

Qj,  slates  (with  a similar  dip  and  strike),  which  occupy  the  floor  of  the  valley 

Rre^^^*  ^^^•’ough  which  the  road  and  telegraph  line  are  carried.  The  limestone  here  is  a 
ojjj  ’ ^y'^f^'Uine  marble,  although  its  surface  is  blackened  by  a crust  of  lichens.  The 
for^  observed  were  Crlnoid  stems,  too  imperfectly  preserved  for  specific  or  even 

bei  determination.  The  limestone  forms  a cliff  of  about  a hundred  feet  in 

®frat  ’ weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  and  even  grotesque  shapes.  The 

^isht\°^  formation  are  succeeded  unconformably  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  on  the 
of  the  Palmer,  from  Palmerville  up  to  Maytown. 
tb(j  g]  , Maytown  and  the  head  of  Limestone  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Mitchell, 

6ast  greywackes  of  the  goldfield  strike  for  the  most  part  north-west  and  south- 

amt  g j whole  of  the  so-called  “ Limestone”  District  shows  little  but  slates  or  shales 
Occa  "’^  clones  or  greysv'ackcs,  with  a nearly  vertical  dip  and  a north-and-sonth  strike, 
^etw  beds  of  flinty  lydian-stone  are  intorstratified  with  the  shales  and  greywackes, 

®°^8lo^^  wouth  of  Limestone  Creedt  and  the  St.  George  and  Mitchell  Rivers,  is  a 
to  the  containing  pebbles  of  blue  limestone.  This  conglomerate  is  exactly  similar 

Glen  Mowbray  already  described,  and  the  shales  and  greywackes 


*^ol(i  p'?*  I>6ar  such  a strong  lithological  resemblance  to  those  of  tho  Hodgkinson 
d that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  they  are  part  of  tho  same  deposit. 
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The  country-roeli  of  the  lead,  silver,  and  tiii-heariiig  region  of  TVIount  Alb  > 
Irvinebanli,  Dry  Rivor,  and  part  of  Watsonville  probably  belongs  to  the 
the  Hodgkinson  and  Palmer  Gold  Fields.  At  Mount  Albion  the  strata  consist  of  thicK- 
bedded,  fine,  grey,  hard,  siliceous  sandstones,  sometimes  approaching  quartzite,  and  a ay 
somewhat  pyritous,  and  grey  and  dark  shales.  These  rocks,  in  the  mountain  on  w ic 
the  Mount  Albion,  Lady  Jane,  and  Barossa  Silver  Mines  are  situated,  are 
by  numerous  faults,  which  traverse  the  field  in  every  direction,  and  cut  it  up  in  o s 
pieces,  the  dip  and  strike  being  totally  different  in  each  of  these  sections. 

The  sandstone  of  No.  1 Lady  Jane  Shaft  and  the  shale  of  the  Mount  Albion  Mine 
at  the  depth  of  114  feet  are  plentifully  marked  with  plant-impressions,  which,  howevei, 
are  quite  undistinguishable. 

At  Silverfield,  about  a mile  and  a-half  south-south-east  of  Mount  Albion,  sum  . 
strata,  with,  however,  a larger  proportion  of  shales,  form  the  matrix  of  argen  i erou 
.^alena  lodes.  The  strata  strike  west-north-west  and  underlie  at  high  angles  to  aoutn- 
south-west,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  faults  to  anything  like  the  same  exten 

as  the  Mount  Albion  strata.  , . , , , -n  ^ TJiver 

Similar  strata  extend  from  Mount  Albion  through  Trvinebank  to  the  Dry  Kive 

at  Newelltown,  a distance  of  about  forty  miles.  At  Irvinebank  numerous  tin  lodes  occu 
in  these  rocks.  At  the  Dry  River  numerous  argentiferous  galena  lodes,  some  copp 
lodes,  and  a lode  of  magnetic  ironstone  occur  among  grey  and  black  slates  or  shales  an 
greywackes,  together  with  a bed  of  blue  limestone,  striking  north  and  south,  i coum 
not  find  any  fossils  in  the  strata  worth  preserving,  although  the  limestone  showei  ra 

of  corals  on  -n'eathcred  surfaces.  . . 

In  the  Great  Western  District,  near  Watsonville,  a group  of  tin-mmes  lies  ii  . 
band  of  slates  and  greywackes,  intervening  between  the  granite  of  W atsonvdle  and  Bi 
porphyry  of  the  dividing  range  between  the  Walsh  and  Herbert  Rivers  in  tdie  latte  ot 
which  the  maiority  of  the  tin-mines  of  the  Western  District  are  situated^ 
greywackes  and  slates  extends  from  east  to  west,  broadening  considerably  to  the  eu  t. 
The  strata  dip  for  the  most  part  at  comparatively  low  angles  to  the  south-west.  T 
deposits  of  till  and  copper  ores  in  this  district  have  a marked  tendency  to  leave  the 
fissure  lodes  and  replace  to  some  extent  the  material  of  the  stratified  rocks. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alount  Albion  a series  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  gnts 
ronlace  the  porphyry,  which  has  extended  for  some  distance  to  the  east.  In  this 
formation  are  the  silver-lead  mines  ot  Alouut  Albion  and  Silverfield.  These  striita  avo 
a general  east-north-east  and  west- south-west  strike,  while  their  dip  may  be  either  o 
north-north-west,  or  south-south-east,  or  vertical.  In  Mount  Albion  itself  (the 
tain),  the  sandstones  and  grits  predominate,  and  the  strata  are  intersected  by  a networK 
of  faults,  between  which  they  strike  and  dip  in  every  direction.  At  the  surface,  i 
siliceous  sandstones  and  gi-its  of  Mount  Albion  have  an  almost  vitrihcd  appearance, 
and  might  almost  be  classed  as  quartzites,  and  often  weather  in  large  spheroids,  i ^ 
granite  blocks.  When  followed  down  in  the  mines,  however,  they  have  much  more 
appearance  of  ordinary  unaltered  rocks,  the  difference  being  apparently,  to  some  exten 
at  least,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  “ quarry  water  ” in  the  strata  exposed  at  the  surface. 

The  road  from  Mount  Albion  to  Georgetown,  which  runs  at  first  southward  down 
Albion  Creek  and  then  westward  down  Oakey  Crook  to  near  the  junction  of  the  at  ei 
with  Gibbs  Creek,  traverses  sandstones,  grits,  and  shales  like  those  of  Mount  - lo  > 
clipping  on  the  whole  to  the  S.E.  at  about  50°,  although  the  strata  are  much  disturbe 
by  faults,  and  the  dip  is  frequently  reversed.  Near  the  last  crossing  of  Oakey 
the  stratified  rocks  are  replaced  by  a mass  of  porph^y,  with  round  clear  ^e 
quartz,  not  very  large  orthoclase  crystals,  and  a dark  mineral,  which  may  be  weat 
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P^^tlende,  In  the  interstices.  This  rode  weathers  deeply,  but  quite  differently  from 
either  the  Herberton  porphyry  or  the  Watsonville  granite.  The  sui’facc  is  bestrewn 
^dh  angular  bloehs,  generally  of  not  more  than  two  cubic  feot,  with  rounded  angles. 
■*■“6  porphyry  continues  to  about  one  mile  beyond  the  junction  of  the  G-eorgetown  coach 
and  the  Chillagoe  road,  where  the  sandy  grits  and  conglomerates  of  the  Mount 
^^ion  type  are  again  met  with.  The  stratified  rocks  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Chillagoe 
^oad  from  this  point  down  Emu  Creek,  and  across  Sandy  and  Oakey  Creeks,  a distance 
about  thirteen  miles.  At  the  first  crossing  of  Emu  Creek  the  grits  occur  in  very 
, beds,  and,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  shales,  are  nearly  vertical,  with  a slight  dip 
° the  south.  At  the  crossing  of  the  creek  half-a-niile  beyond  Leakey’s  Creek  the 
ount  Albion  grits  are  a good  deal  hardened.  Blocks  of  a coarse  conglomerate  (with 
Sritty  matrix  and  large  pebbles  of  quartzite)  have  been  carried  down  the  creek, 
fo  Mad  next  crosses  the  river  I ascended  a mountain  on  the  left  bank,  and 

“'^id  it  to  be  composed  of  grits  altered  to  quartzites,  with  some  limited  (?  intrusive) 
of  porphyry. 

At  the  32-mile  telegraph  post,  which  is  near  the  road,  porphyry  rocks  are  again 
with,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  Eeather-bed  llange.  Ascending  the 
by  the  road,  the  mass  of  the  range  is  found  to  consist  of  hornblendic  granite, 
leh  is  replaced  by  shales,  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates  on  the  head  of 
°orboora  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Tate. 

Ifrom  Koorboora  Creek  westward  by  the  Koorboora  Camp  are  massive  altered 
® and  conglomerates,  with  a matrix  resembling  quartzite  and  containing  some  grains 
fi^artz  and  some  of  plagioclasc  felspar.  jVear  the  head  of  the  creek  on  which  the 
^^^orboora  Camp  stands,  these  rocks  are  intersected  by  dykes  of  acidic  felstone.  The 
^’’atified  rocks  continue  along  the  road  west-north-west  to  between  Bismarck  and 
^’’aiiite  Creeks.  Occasionally  the  grits  are  somewhat  ferruginous.  At  other  times 
occur  in  thick  beds,  and  are  sometimes  pebbly  or  conglomeratic,  with  a quasi- 


matrix,  and  weather  in  rude  spheroids  like  granite. 


*'tes,  which  latter  arc  sometimes  honeycombed  with  cavities  from  which  limestone 
Weathered.  These  striico  N.  20°  W.  and  dip  at  high  angles  to  W.  20°  S.  In  about 


qj  , Between  Bismarck  and  Granite  Creeks  the  road  crosses  a belt  of  coarse  porphyry 
he  ■ ^ ^^o*'berton  type,  intersected  by  dykes  of  compact  yellow  felstone.  The  porphyry 
/'■Ppears  to  pass  into  true  granite,  containing  spanso  crystals  of  black  mica 
lie'  bhis  point  to  Mount  Lucy  granite  is  the  prevailing  rock  seen  in  tlio 

h murhood  of  the  road. 

^ little  boyoud  Mount  Lucy  the  road  to  Muldiva  strikes  off  to  the  left  (south- 
At  the  junction  of  the  roads  beds  of  limestone  are  for  the  first  time  met  with, 
the  Muldiva  road  limestones  are  seen  at  intervals  interbedded  with  thin  flaggy 

'lUart;  ■ 
bas 

®i‘e8  from  the  turn-off  of  the  road,  and  near  the  Muldiva  Camp,  the  granite 
a ^^^^nces.  The  road  from  Muldiva  to  Chillagoe,  which  joins  the  main  road  about 
of  a mile  east  of  Gorge  Creek,  also  traverses  strata  of  limestone  and 

mi;[g  brom  Gorge  Crook  by  the  road  north-westward  to  Zillmanton,  and  for  a few 
of  if  ^®^ond,  the  country  presents  alternations  of  comparatively  flat  land  with  ranges 
T(jg  '?^®®bone,  which  stand  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  flats, 
anq  ’^ostone  is  apparently  in  vortical  beds,  which  strike  on  the  whole  to  north-west 
I ^Bbough  there  are  evidently  many  changes  in  the  strike.  In  some  cases 

certain  that  the  trend  of  the  short  “ ranges”  docs  not  correspond  with  the 
rargi  ^ upturned  beds.  These  strata  between  the  limestones  are  comparatively 
^ opposed,  being  covered,  as  a rule,  by  a considerable  depth  of  red  soil. 
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In  tlin  neiglibourhood  of  Eedcap  the  limestone  beds,  as  shown  by  quartzites 
interstratified  with  them,  strike  west-north-west  and  dip  at  high  angles  to  north-nort  - 
east.  In  this  district  many  thick  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate  are  mtcrbedded  wit 

the  limestones  and  quartzites.  _ , .i,  fV, 

Between  Zillraanton  and  Dargalong  Camp,  which  lies  about  six  miles  to  the  sout  , 

a thick  bed  of  limestone  is  first  crossed  on  the  left  bank  of  Stockman  s Creek.  or 
next  two  miles  the  track  crosses  grits,  highly  altered  coarse  conglomerates,  and  tine 
shales,  the  grits  being  recognisable  without  hesitation  as  of  the  Mount  ion  JP®- 
these  succeed  mica-schists,  with  a few  interstratified  beds  of  altered  Mount  Albion 
grits.  In  about  a mile  the  mica-schists  pass  into  gneiss,  and  ultimately  into  micaceo 
granite.  Bor  two  miles  further  the  track  crosses  granite  country  with  numerous  quartz 
reefs.  At  the  end  of  the  two  miles  mica-schist  recommences,  and  in  it,  near  the  junctio 
of  the  granite,  arc  the  silver  lodes  of  the  Delaney  or  Dargalong  group.  _ 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the  continuity  of  the  whole  series  of  stratified 
rocks  met  with  between  Mount  Albion  and  Zillmanton.  The  grits  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  series  are  so  characteristic  and  so  peculiar  that  these  rocks  must  have  been 
laid  down  during  the  continuance  of  almost  identical  physical  conditions,  or,  m otne 
words,  during  a single  geological  period.  The  purely  mechanical  character  ot  the 
deposits  to  the  east  of  Mount  Lucy  is,  however,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  conditio 
which  must  have  prevailed  during  the  deposition  of  the  limestones  north-west  of  Moun 
Lucy.  But  the  interbedding  of  the  Mount  Albion  grits  with  Chillagoe  bm 

stones  shows  that  the  regions  east  and  west  of  Mount  Lucy,  althoug  i orming  i 
horizons,  belong  to  the  same  geological  period.  In  the  absence,  or  a mos  cn  ire  a.  s i 
of  detailed  mapping,  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  be  certain  of  the  relative  ages 
horizons,  but  from  what  dips  have  been  observed  I lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  calca 

horizon  is  higher  than  the  purely  mechanical.  , • infn 

The  limestones  are  generally  semi-crystalline  or  crystalline  in  texture,  passing 
white  marbles,  and  yield  few  and  very  imperfect  organic  remains.  Near  the  y 

Mine  I obtained  some  specimens  of  Corals  and  Encrinite  stems  but  from  their  sta  e ot 
preservation  I do  not  think  that  the  most  expert  Paleontologist  could  determine  e 
genus  or  species.  Similar  fossils  wore  obtained  from  the  quartzites  associated  wit 
limestones  near  Zillmanton,  but  in  no  more  recognisable  condition.  A section  o 
fossiliferous  rock  shows,  under  the  microscope,  that  some  crysta  me  caespar 
entangled  in  the  silica  skeleton,  but  reveals  no  trace  of  organisms.  1 am  strongs 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Chillagoe  Limestones  will  prove  to  be  continuous  with  t 
immense  beds  of  limestone  extending  from  the  Mitchell,  near  its  junction  with  Lime 
stone  Creek,  through  Palmerville,  across  the  Palmer,  and  along  the  Palmervillo  a 
Cooktown  Eoad.  I have  elsewhere*  given  my  reasons  for  believing  in  the  identity  o • 
strata  of  the  Palmer  and  Hodgkinson  Gold  Pields,  and  I think  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  Chillagoe  and  Mount  Albion  Beds  will  prove  to  belong  to  the  same  senes, 
may  be  observed  that  the  Mitchell  and  Palmer  Limestone  bears  a very  marked  lithologica 
resmblance  to  the  limestones  of  Chillagoe,  and  that  the  only  fossils  as  7®*  fec®^ 
from  the  former  belong  to  the  same  two  classes  as  those  obtained  from  the  latte 
viz.  Corals  and  Encrinites-and  are  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition,  ihe  iim 
stones  of  both  regions,  as  well  as  the  associated  strata,  present  orga 

remains,  a most  striking  contrast  to  the  Devonian  Limestones  _ of  the  Broken  B 
and  the  Burdekin,  both  of  which  teem  with  Corals  and  Brachiopods  in  perfect  p 

servation.  — ^ 

» I’reliminary  Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  Limestone  District,  part  of  the  Palmer  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  . 
by  Authority  : 1888,  p.  1. 
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In  the  Hodghinson  Gold  Field,  among  the  shales  which  alternate  with  sandstones, 
Srits,  and  conglomerates,  Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy,  has  been  detected.  This  plant 
characteristic  of  the  Star  Beds  (Carboniferous)  and  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.)  Coal-Measures.  The  shales,  grits,  and  conglomerates  of  the 
Hodgkinson  probably  represent  the  series  of  similar  rocks — which,  however,  are 
Somewhat  more  altered — extending  from  Mount  Albion  to  Mount  Lucy,  although 
the  latter  the  few  plant-remains  which  have  been  discovered  are  not  in  recognisable 

'Condition.* 

On  the  whole,  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Mount  Albion  and  Chillagoe  Districts 
Biust  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Palmer  and  Hodgkinson  Beds,  and 
deferred  to  the  Gyrnpie  Division  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  system.  They  pass,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  into  mica-schists,  and  finally  into  granites.* 


A SECOND  GEOUP  OP  MINES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GYMPIE 
FOEMATION  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  TYPE  DISTEICT. 
HODGKINSON  GOLD  FIELD. 


This  goldfield  extends  from  the  divide  between  the  head  of  the  Hodgkinson 
^''cr  and  Leadingham  Creek  (an  affluent  of  the  Walsh  Eiver),  north-westward  for 
^ out  forty  miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Hodgkinson.  It  has  already  been  sufficiently 
oseribed  in  a previous  portion  of  this  chapter. 


Yieid  or  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field. 


Tear. 


To 


end  of— 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Totals 


Alluvial  Gold. 


Oz. 

24,986 

4,000 

4,000 

2,021 

(Not  estimated) 
2,941 
928 

(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 
(Not  estimated) 


Stone  Crushed. 


13,218 

25,949 

21,422 

19,472 

10,649 

9,960 

8,032 

7,750 

5,362 

6,333 

2,686 

2,596 

2,993 

927 


130,508 


Yield. 


Oz. 

712t 

29,818 

40,435 

31,654 

25,096 

12,307 

11,567 

7,203 

6,943 

5,553 

4,288 

2,399 

2,325 

1,960 

1,082 


183,402 


t Deduced  trom  figures  in  Report  ol  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1881,  p.  11. 
t Deduced  from  figures  in  Report  on  the  Hodgkinson  Gold  Yield.  By  R.L.J,,  1884. 


Total  Gold. 


Oz. 

25,6981 

33,818 

44,435 

33,675 

25,096 

15,308 

12,495 

7,203 

6,943 

5,553 

4,288 

2,399 

2,325 

1,960 

1,082 


222,278 


NOETHCOTB  ANTIMONY  MINES. 

three  principal  antimony  lodes,  viz.,  the  Emily,  Craig’s,  and  Matilda,  occur 
fro  limits  of  the  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field,  nearly  in  a line  running  north-west 

^iH  +i!^  Leadingham  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  Hodgkinson.  This  line  coincides 

strike  of  the  slate  and  greywaeke  country-rock,  and  with  the  trend  of  the 

epert  by  R.L.  j.  the  Chillagoe  and  Koorboora  Mining  Districts.  Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1891. 
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lodes.  The  lodes,  however,  underlie  to  the  south-west,  while  the  strata  dip  to  the  north- 
east. They  are  traceable  for  considerable  di.staiices  on  the  surface,  as  quartz  reefs 
stained  with  antimony  oxide,  and  on  being  opened  show  large  shoots  of  solid  sulphide 
of  antimony  (stibuite).  The  Emily  was  worked  for  sometime  for  gold;  the  recorded 
crushings,  382  tons  12  cwt.,  having  yielded  315  oz.  13  dwt. 

The  Wardens’  Eeports  mention  that  in  1877  several  tons  had  been  prepared  for 
shipment,  but  as  the  price  in  Melbourne  was  only  £12,  nothing  further  had  been  done ; 
that  in  1881,  Messrs.  Denny  and  Co.  were  erecting  smelting  works;  that  in  1882,  a 
quantity  of  ore  had  been  raised ; that  in  1883,  Messrs.  Edwin  Eield  and  Son  had  erected 
large  smelting  works  ; that  in  1881,  550  tons  of  ore  had  been  smelted,  yielding  145  tons 
of  crude  antimony,  valued  at  £3,500,  and  that  the  company  had  suspended  operations  , 
that  in  1885,  70  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £300,  had  been  raised;  that  in  1889,  58  tons, 
valued  at  £215,  had  been  raised  ; and  that  in  1890,  the  Emily  Co.  had  raised  and 
purchased  578  tons  4 cwt.,  and  smelted  571  tons  for  a yield  of  172  tons  of  crude 
antimony,  and  had  also  forwarded  to  England  1 ton  4 cwt.  1 qr.  of  regulus,  and  19  tons 
of  oxide  (from  flues),  averaging  70  per  cent.,  and  had  also  forwarded  two  parcels  of 
7 tons  4 cwt.,  and  31  tons  5 cwt.  of  antimony  ore  from  Woodville  North  (down  the 
Hodgkinson  below  Thornborough).  The  value  of  the  yield  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
£4,816. 

MULGKAVE  GOLD  EIELD. 

The  Mulgrave  Eiver  has  evidently  at  one  time  entered  the  sea  in  Trinity  Bay, 
but  has  been  deflected — probably  by  the  flows  of  basalt  which  fill  up  its  valley  down  to 
the  point  where  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the  south  to  flow  into  the  sea  at  Port 
Constantine.  It  is  a magnificent  river,  and  drains  the  north  side  of  Mount  Bartle 
Erere,  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Barron  Tableland,  both  sides  of  the  Bellenden-Ker 
Eanges,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Malbon-Thompson  Eange.  The  Lower  Camp, 
or  Goldsborough,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  Toohey  Creek. 
The  Upper  Camp  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Goldsborough,  on  the  spur  dividing  Toohey 
Creek  and  the  Mulgrave.  The  walls  of  the  Mulgrave  Valley  are  mainly  of  greywacke, 
slate,  and  quartzite ; but  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Camps  Hows  of  basalt  fill  up 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Mulgrave  and  Toohey  Creek  A^alleys.  In  following  the  track 
from  the  Upper  Camp  to  Uorbertou  the  stratified  rocks  continue  to  the  edge  of  the 
basaltic  tableland  of  the  Barron.  The  Eisherios  track  from  the  Mulgrave  to 
Ilerberton,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  its  ascent  to  the  edge  of  the  basalt  tableland  over 
granitic  rocks.  There  are  evidently  two  distinct  periods  of  basaltic  outflows  ; the  first, 
that  which  “levelled  up”  the  Barron  Tableland,  and  the  second,  that  which  choked  up, 
at  least  for  a time,  the  Mulgrave  and  other  valleys,  which  had  been  carved  out  of  the 
tableland. 

A good  deal  of  gold  has  been  got  in  the  alluvia  of  the  Mulgrave  at  and  below 
Goldsborough,  but  no  accurate  statistics  are  now  obtainable.  No  serious  attempt  has 
as  yet  been  made  to  search  for  gold  beneath  the  newer  basalt.  The  same  may  be  said  m 
this  locality  of  the  older  basalt  of  the  tableland,  although  the  latter  is  continuous  wdth 
the  basaltic  flows  of  the  Up]ier  Eussell,  beneath  which  payable  drifts  have  been  recently 
discovered.  ^ 

At  the  Lower  Camp  are  the  Alice  Eeef,  underlying  to  south-south-cast  at  70 
(coincident  with  the  bedding  of  the  slates  and  greywaekes),  and  the  Cairns  Co-operative 
Co.’s  Eeef,  vertical  and  running  w'cst-south-west.  At  the  Upper  Camp  are  the 
Homeward  Bound,  Orient,  Mowbray,  Mabel,  Scandinavian,  and  others.  The  reefs 
resemble  in  many  points  those  of  the  Hodgkinson,  and,  although  they  cover  only 
limited  area,  some  of  them  arc  likely  to  prove  rich. 
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be  following  information  regarding  tlie  yield  of  tlic  Mulgrave  is  all  tbal  can 

extracted  from  the  Wardens’  Koports,  which  are  evidently  imperfect,  especially  as 
^ga-rcls  alluvial  gold  obtained  in  the  early  days  of  the  field. 


Year. 


1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 

1885 

1886 
1888 

1889 

1890 


Yibid  or  MuLaBAvB  Gold  Field. 


Quartz  Crusted. 

Yield  of  Gold 
therefrom. 

Total  Gold. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

(Ho  crusliings) 

440 

(iNo  crusliings) 

1,123 

(JNo  crusliings) 

784 

442 

446 

502 

174 

302 

302 

29 

230 

302 

222 

260 

275 

100 

262 

262 

115 

327 

327 

(Ho  crusliings) 

(Little  work  done) 

Total 

4,316 

PALMER  GOLD  FIELD. 

"^'bc  Palmer  Gold  Pick!,  so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  opened  up,  occupies  an 
othe  be  roughly  estimated  at  2,300  square  miles.  This  estimate,  as  in  all 

ji^g  relation  to  the  area  of  the  proclaimed  goldfield.  The  greater 
So*"  goldfield  is  occupied  by  shales  and  sandstones  in  strata,  which  are  tilted  up 

Veri^  strike  from  north  and  south  to  north-north-west  and  south-south-east,  nearly 
8tou '^’PP'°g  slightly  to  west  and  west-south-west.  Associated  with  the  sand- 
fro  sbales,  and  obviously  part  of  the  same  series,  is  a belt  of  limestone,  traceable 

roc^  miles  north  of  Palmerville  southward  to  the  Mitchell  Kiver.  These  stratified 
Press  suffered  auy  appreciable  degree  of  metamorphism  ; but  owing  to  lateral 

are  shales  have  occasionally  been  cleaved  so  as  to  become  true  slates.  They 

Iteo-  by  dykes  of  igneous  rocks  (dolorite  and  diorite)  of  much  later  date. 

fbo  ago  of  the  stratified  rocks,  no  direct  evidence  has  yet  been  discovered. 


li: 


mestor 


and  sandstones  having  yielded  only  uu<listinguishable  plant-remains,  and  the 
bthol”  traces  of  Encrinites  and  Corals  of  indeterminable  genera.  From  the 

resemblance  of  some  of  the  beds,  however,  to  others  found  in  the 
bbose  Crold  Field,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Palmer  rooks  are  identical  with 

” ^be  Hodgkinson — i.e.,  they  belong  to  the  Gynipie  Formation. 

‘^buvial  92  per  cent,  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Palmer  has  been 

"'est 


The  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maytown  generally  strike  west-north- 
Rorth-north-west,  and  underlie  toward  the  south  and  west.  Those  at  Lime- 
may  be  arranged  in  three  groups — the  first,  running  north  and  south  and 
thg  fL'  bhe  west ; the  second,  east  and  west,  and  underlying  to  the  north ; 

east  rp,’  ^^°’’fb-east  and  south-west,  some  underlying  north-west  and  some  south- 
Uuderli  ^oi’manby  group  of  reefs  follows  no  definite  rule  in  their  hearing  and 


stone 

^nde: 


bbOo  • f be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  reefs  have  yielded,  from  1874  to 
105,548  oz.  of  gold. 

ing.  rj,,  ymld  from  this  source  reached  its  maximum  in  187(5,  the  third  year  of  wmrk- 
Rsi  Was  owing.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  ease  with  which  gold  could  be  extracted 
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from  tlic  surface  stone,  and  in  the  second  place  to  tbe  comparatively  nutn^jer  °f 
European  miners  then  on  the  field,  who  had  been  originally  attracted  by  the  a luvial 
diggings.  The  reefs,  however,  at  present  show  signs  of  increased  activity  an  p 

ductivenes^s.  of  alluvial  gold  reached  its  maximum  in  1875,  the  third  year  of 

the  existence  of  the  field.  The  bulk  of  the  total  output  of  1,2 10,598  oz.  of  alluvi 
gold  from  1873  to  1890  has,  unfortunately,  been  reaped  by  Chinese  . i 

North  of  the  Palmer  Eiver  the  auriferous  rocks  are  covered  by  a horizontal  caH 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  (Upper  Cretaceous).  This  Desert  Sandstone,  there  are  “gen 
geological  reasons  for  believing,  may  cover  extensive  deep  leads  of  concentra 
auriferous  wash,  which  may  yet  prove  even  richer  than  the  old  alluvial 
Palmer.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  alluvial  gold  m many  cases  is  found  in  localities 
where  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  have  come  from  local  reefs  ; and  everything 
points  to  the  old  land-surface  now  covered  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  its  original 
source.  (See  Chapter  on  Desert  Sandstone.) 


Yield  or  Palmer  &old  Field. 


Tear. 

Alluvial  Gold, 

Eeef  Gold. 

Total. 

*1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

... 

Oz. 

58,829 

150.000 

250.000 

185.000 
167,760 

112.000 
79,998 
58,513 

45.171 
33,092 

21.171 
13,764 

9,960 

6,521 

5,000 

5,692 

4,298 

3,829 

Tons  Quartz. 

4,766 

4,949 

4,061 

4,814 

3,016 

3,170 

2,704 

2,702 

1,902 

1,676 

1,101 

1,477 

2,216 

3,079 

5,675 

Oz. 

200 

400 

15,000 

11,811 

8,233 

10,002 

6.920 

6,789 

4,247 

2,918 

1,873 

2,953 

2,066 

1,981 

10,732 

12,563 

6,860 

Oz. 

58,829 

150,200 

250,400 

200.000 

179,571 

120,233 

90,000 

65,433 

51,960 

37,339 

24,089 

15,637 

12,913 

8,587 

6,981 

16,424 

16,861 

10,689 

Gl-i*and  totals  ... 

1,210,598 

47,308 

105,548 

1,316,146 

» Deduced  from  data  In  Keport  of  Department  ot  Mines  for  1881,  p.  10. 


CANNIBAL  CREEK  TIN  FIELD. 

Up  to  31st  December,  1881,  2,373  tons  of  tin  ore,  valued  at  £102,300  10s.,  ha<i 
been  exported  from  the  Palmer  Gold  Field,  chiefly  from  alluvial  workings  on  Granite 
and  Cannibal  Creeks.  Although  this  stream  tin  was  collected  from  slate  and  greywacke 
country  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cannibal  Creek  lodes,  it  probably  came, 
the  most  part,  from  the  granite  range  to  the  east.  Tliis  range,  which  is  a stronghold  o 
the  Aboricrines,  has  never  been  sufficiently  prospected  tor  lodes.  The  lodes  on  Cannibal 
Creek  are°large  quartz  reefs,  running  E.  15°  S.,  through  a country-rock  of  «late  ano 
greywacke,  and  containing  some  tin  ore.  The  formation  of  a company  to  work  thes 
lodes  resulted  disastrously,  as  expensive  machinery  was  erected  before  the  mines  wei 
proved  to  be  payable. 
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Yieid  op  Palmbb  Tin  Eield. 

Tons. 

Estimated  value 
£ s. 

(Prior  to)  1880* 

450 

>«e 

22,500  0 

1880 

759 

38,000  0 

1881t 

535 

... 

16,847  10 

1882 

360 

11,340  0 

. 1883t 

199 

10,119  0 

1884 

70 

3,556  0 

Totals 

2,373 

♦ Exported  by  "Whiteliead  and  Co. 

£102,300  10 

t Including,  tor  the  first  time,  Cannibal  Creek  lode-tin, 
t Cannibal  Creek  Company  wound  up. 


MITCHELL  ANTIMONY  MINES. 

Information  has  recently  been  received  to  the  effect  that  very  important  dis- 
*^overies  of  auriferous  antimony  ore  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Mulligan  and  others, 
the  Mitchell  Eiver  near  the  Limestone  Gold  Mines, 


MOUNT  ALBION  SILVER  EIELD. 

\Tr  ^6st  of  the  stanniferous  porphyritic  and  granitic  country  of  Herberton  and 
‘^tsonville,  a band  of  stratified  rocks  stretches  north-westward  from  the  head  of  the 
Kiver.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  shales  and  siliceous  grits,  the  latter 
Occasionally  altered  so  as  to  be  almost  quartzites.  Their  general  strike  appears  to  be 
^ona  north  and  south  to  north-north-west  and  south-south-east,  but  at  Mount  Albion 
®clf,  which  is  the  most  highly  mineralised  portion  of  the  district,  the  rocks  (among 
'ch  siliceous  grits  predominate)  have  been  minced  up  by  innumerable  faults  into 
®cgroents,  in  each  of  which  the  strata  have  their  own  peculiar  dip.  In  the  Mount 
^on  Mine  some  sandstones  are  marked  with  reed-like  plant-impressions,  but  nothing 
yet  been  discovered  sufficiently  distinct  to  afford  any  positive  evidence  as  to  the 
of  the  deposits. 

In  the  principal  mines  on  Mount  Albion — viz.,  the  Albion,  Lady  Jane,  and 
^^®irossa — immense  deposits  of  ore  occur  in  a very  irregular  manner.  It  appears  that 
c faults  are  even  more  numerous  than  the  evidence  observable  at  the  surface  would 
an  that  the  ore  has  filled  up  fissures  formed  by  faults  which  intersect  one 

^ c ner  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  are  no  definite  walls  which  can  be  followed  for 
e The  ores  are  earthy  and  ferruginous,  with  argentiferous  lead  oxides  and 

onates,  and  probably  a good  deal  of  silver  chloride  in  fine  particles  accounts  for 
u cccasional  extraordinary  richness  (600  or  700  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton).  Large 
AlV^*”  ^lorn  silver  are  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  workings.  In  the 
®o™e  were  obtained  at  the  surface  and  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet.  In  the 
®iahf  some  were  obtained  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  one  hundred  and 

^ow  levels.  The  mines  have  not  yet  reached  the  water  level,  which  is  probably 

mount  being  well  drained  by  the  faults  which  intersect  it  in  every  direction. 
®res  oxides  and  carbonates,  therefore,  predominate,  sulphide  and  sulphate 

onl*  except  in  the  Barossa  (where  the  galena  is  associated  with  zinc-blende), 

7 3'  small  proportion  of  the  ore. 

ogg  marked  contrast  to  the  deposits  of  ore  on  Mount  Albion  are  those  which 

a mile  and  a-half  to  the  south-east.  A large  lode,  the  Silverhill,  which 
® taken  as  a typical  example  of  what  is  meant  by  a true  fissure  lode,  runs  north 
®®uth  through  slate  country,  underlying  at  45°  to  W.  It  is  distinctly  traceable 
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across  two  hills  and  two  gullies,  for  a distance  of  1,300  feet,  by  occasional  exposures 
of  galena.  In  the  worlcings  the  galena  ore  runs  from  nine  inches  to  three  feet  in 
thichness,  is  occasionally  associated  with  anglesite,  7.inc-blende,  and  pyrites,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a brecciform  gangue  of  broken  country-rock.  The  ore,  although  more 
than  payable,  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  silver  as  that  of  Mount  Albion.  The  mine.s  at 
the  Orient  Camp,  six  miles  north-east  of  Moiint  Albion,  produce  a similar  class  of  ore  to 
that  of  Silverhill. 

Smelting  works  have  been  erected  on  Cummings  Creek,  Mount  Albion,  by 
Messrs.  .lohn  Moffatt  and  Co.,  and  the  ores  have  been  very  successfully  treated.  The 
earthy  ores  of  Mount  Albion  are  mixed  in  due  proportions  with  the  galena  ores  of  the 
Orient  and  Silverhill,  and  with  ironstone  and  limestone  from  the  Dry  Eiver.  The 
bullion  is  cast  into  ingots  of  lead  containing  generally  about  GOO  oz.  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  and  exported  in  this  form. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen,  owing  to  the  Mineral  Lands  Commissioner  having 
given  in  18S5  the  amount  of  ore  raised,  while  in  1886  only  the  amount  smelted  is  given. 
Probably  the  amount  smelted  in  the  latter  year  included  some  of  that  raised  in  the 
former,  so  that  the  returns  are  defective  for  statistical  purposes.  The  following  notes 
embody  all  the  information  obtainable  : — In  1885,  2,028  tons  of  ore  were  raised,  con- 
taining 218,450  oz.  of  silver.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  ore  on  abasia  of  3s.  6d.  per 
oz.  of  silver,  the  value  would  be  £38,229.  In  188G,  1,4 tOj  tons  of  ore  smelted,  yielde 
223  tons  of  bullion,  estimated  to-contain  88,224  oz.  of  silver ; at  3s.  Gd.  per  oz.  of  silver, 
the  value  would  be  £15,439  : 340  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £22,446,  are  said  to  have  been 
raised  during  the  year.  In  1887,  4,849  tons  of  ore  were  smelted,  yielding  1,041  tons  o 
bullion,  estimated  to  contain  272,863  oz.  of  silver,  and  valued  at  £54,572  12s. 
much  was  raised  during  the  year  is  not  stated.*  In  1888,  5,347  tons  of  ore  were  smelted, 
yielding  1,083  tons  of  biillion,  estimated  to  contain  229,308  oz.  of  silver,  and  valued  a 
£42,000.  In  1889,  5,801  tons  of  ore  were  smelted,  yielding  896  tons  of  bullion, 
estimated  to  contain  221,374  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £55,683,  besides  527  tons  o 
sulphide  ore  exported  to  England  for  treatment,  estimated  to  contain  96,818  oz.  o 
silver.  In  1890,  4,017  tons  smelted,  yielding  888  tons  of  bullion,  estimated  to  contain 
155,000  oz.  of  silver ; besides  425  tons  of  sulphide  ore  exported,  estimated  to  contain 
65,621  oz.  of  silver;  and  128  tons  of  ore  forwarded  to  Aldershot,  estimated  to  contain 
10,368  oz.  of  silver. 

These  total  values,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  added  together. 

BEY  RIVER  SILVER  EIELB. 

This  field  lies  in  the  belt  of  mineralised  stratified  rocks  which  extends  south- 
eastward from  Mount  Albion.  The  slates  and  greywackes  w'hich  form  the  mass  of  the 
strata  strike  mainly  north  and  south.  The  principal  lodes — the  Try-no-More,  Dunn  s, 
Silver  Streak,  Target,  Silver  Valley,  White  Star,  .and  liainbow — trend  on  an  averag© 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  underlie  to  the  south-west.  They  have,  as  a rule, 
caps  of  ferruginous  gossan  showing  lead  oxide,  galena,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  carbonate 
of  copper.  In  the  Try-no-More,  the  ore  at  a greater  depth  is  somewhat  complex,  being 
composed  of  copper  pyrites,  grey  iron  pyrites,  galena,  and  zinc-blende.  The  other  mines, 
however,  yield  chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  with  occasional  zinc-blende.  A smeltinS 
company  commenced  operations  in  1883,  and  suspended  operations  in  1886.  There  i® 
no  doubt  that  several  of  the  mines  are  distinctly  payable.  The  failure  of  the  field  i® 

* Except  in  T.ible  A,  where  1,041  tons  and  .£.14,512  are  given,  evidently  by  mistake,  as  the  amonH*' 
of  ore  raised  and  its  value. 
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^ttributed  locally  to  the  policy  of  the  smelting  company,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
0 force  outside  holders  to  sell  their  mines.  The  result  is  said  to  have  boon  that 
iffiately  these  mines  ceased  to  produce  enough  to  keep  the  works  employed.  A 
eidedly  good  opening  is  offered  by  this  field  for  a smelting  work  conducted  on  a more 
lonal  principle.  There  is  a prospect  of  the  smelting  works  being  again  set  going, 


and 


several  of  the  mines  have  recently  been  reopened. 

Ifor  some  years  operations  on  the  field  were  limited  to  the  raising  of  limestone 
ironstone,  used  as  fluxes  at  the  Mount  Albion  Works. 

The  following  table  gives  extracts  from  the  Mineral  Lands  Commissioner’s 
reports 


and 


Yield  or  Dey  Eivee  Silveb  Field. 

1883.  — 100  tons  ore  smelted  yielded  ISJ-  tons  bullion,  valued  at  £832. 

1884.  — 200  tons  ore  rLused,  valued  at  £1,GOO. 

1885.  — 500  tons  ore  raised,  and  dressed  for  smelting ; estimated  silver 
contents,  30,000  oz. ; estimated  value,  £5,844. 

(“  The  Pacido  Smelter  bad  a trial  run,  and  smelted  120  tons  of  ore  for  a 
yield  of  42  tons  of  bullion,  valued  at  £40  per  ton  ; but  smelting  has  again 
been  suspended.”) 

1886.  — 420  tons  ore  smelted  yielded  117  tons  bullion ; estimated  silver 

contents,  22,230  oz.  j estimated  value,  £4,668.  (“  But  at  present 

smelting  operations  are  suspended.”) 


NFBO  (MOUNT  BPtITTON)  GOLU  FIELD. 

gj,g  reefs  of  the  Mount  Britton  Grold  Field  occur  partly  in  diorite  and  p.artly  in 

shales  and  sandstones.  The  stratified  rocks,  which  contain  indistinct 
probably  belong  to  the  G-ympie  Formation,  and  the  igneous  rocks  appear 
apu°  interbedded  and  partly  intrusive.  The  field  was  opened  in  1881  as  an 

§5  '^'Sgj'igs,  and  has  yielded  some  large  nuggets- — ^(39  oz.,  50  oz.,  45  oz.,  40  oz.,  and 
of  ^ small  proportion  of  fine  gold.  Two  groups  of  reefs,  one  at  the  head 

yield  Gully  and  the  other  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south,  have 

boeo  f crushings.  Except  the  totals  for  the  different  years,  no  returns  have 

by  the  Wardens.  In  the  latter  half  of  1883,  the  Little  Wanderer  lieef 
^lark°  1^^^  tons  of  stone  for  2,416oz.  of  gold.  A third  group  of  reefs,  near  Mount 
looks  as  if  it  might  yet  prove  valuable. 


Yield  op  Mount  Beitton  Gold  Field. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Year. 


Total 


Alluvial  Gold. 

EEEF 

Stone  Crushed. 

GOLD. 

Gold  therefrom. 

Total  Gold. 

Oz. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

4,808 

(JNo  crushings) 

4,808 

625? 

627 

2,779 

3,404 

520? 

686 

2,095 

2,615 

800? 

200 

500 

1,300 

(No  returns) 

Bay,  300 

say,  50 

350 

450 

12 

16 

466 

208 

489 

757 

68 

28 

94 

162 

95 

22 

34 

129 

. 

13,991 
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SELLHEIM  SILVEK  FIELD. 

The  majority  of  the  argentiferous  galena  lodes  of  the  Sellheim  ™ 

altered  dolerite  rock*  which  appears  to  have  intruded  among  ° 

denuded  surfaces  of  a series  of  stratified  rocks.  A few  of  the  lodes  hav 
to  a limited  extent  in  the  latter.  The  stratified  rocks  m question  are 
Gordon  Gully,  which  faUs  into  the  left  bank  of  the  Sellheim  E^ver,  «outh  of  Euka 
Innda  township.  They  have  a general  dip  to  S.W.  at  angles  ™ f 
30°,  and  consist  of  bluish-grey  shales  and  fine-grained  sandston^,  ‘ 

impressions  of  fossils,  among  which  I could  detect  Spinfem,  ProductuB, 
ALaopeoteu,  and  Stenopora.  Although  the  fossils  obtained  were 
I have  little  hesitation  in  classing  the  strata  in  which  they  occur  with  y p 
This  series  appears  to  be  faulted  on  the  east  against  granite  and  ^ ^ 
the  Star  Beds  already  described.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  Chonetes,  &c., 

beds,  referred  to  by  Daintree  and  McCoy,  occur.  ...rineinal 

The  field  is  minutely  described  in  a Eeport  by  the  Writer.f  ^ 

lines  of  lode  are  the  Pyramid,  Bonnie  Dundee  General 

of  them  over  half-a-mile  in  length.  No  smelting  works  have  ^ 

considering  the  expense  of  carriage  of  the  ore  to  Bowen,  it  speaks  well  for  the  held 

that  it  has  lived  so  long.  „Tfiiiite  or 

Bismuth  mines  {see  Chapter  II.)  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  granite 


syenite  country. 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


Yield  or  Sellheim  Silvbb  Mines. 


Ore  Exported. 
Tons. 


...  20 

...  120 

...  278 

...  259 

...  207 

...  430 

...  132 

Value. 

£ 

400 

2,400 

5,165 

5,150 

4,215 

8,061 

2,462 


* Totals  ...  ...1,446 

» TLe  return  of  silver  tor  1890  cannot  be  given,  as  the  Commissioner's 
bismuth  ore  as  63  tons  11  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,700  Os.  Od. 


27,853 

Report  onl}'  gives  the  total  of  silver  and 


J. 


♦ See  Mr.  Clarke’s  Petrographical  Notes.  t,.  ^ . 

t Report  on  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines  and  Surrounding  District. 


Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1889. 


GHAPTEE  X. 


THE  PERMO-CARBONIFEROUS  continued. 


THE  STAR  FORMATION. 

Star  Basin  forms  an  area  of  about  thirty-six  square  miles,  at  the  junction  of  the 
^rcat  and  Little  Star  Rivers,  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Burdekin.  Disposed 
''^ith  only  a gentle  dip,  and  consisting  of  unaltered  stratified  rocks,  it  contrasts  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  surrounding  granites,  gneisses,  slates,  and  schists.  The 
latter,  occurring  between  the  Star  and  Koelbottom  Rivers,  and  forming  the  country- 
I’oek  of  the  Star  Gold  Field,  and  of  the  now  much  better  known  Silver  Field  of 
■^Egentine,  as  well  as  the  stanniferous  porphyry  of  Running  Creek,  are  of  much  older 
‘late  than  the  rocks  which  I named,  in  1878,  the  “ Star  Beds,”  and  which  I then 
i’®garded  (following  Messrs.  Daintree  and  R.  Etheridge,  P.R.S.)  as  Upper  Devonian. 

In  a hill  about  three  and  a-half  miles  south-south-east  of  the  Star  Station  a 
Humber  of  beds  of  coarse  hard  siliceous  sandstone  or  grit,  with  quartz  pebbles,  rest 
HH  granite  and  dip  to  W.  at  an  angle  of  12°,  presenting  to  the  east  an  escarpment 
'Uiich  rises  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  granite.  The  same  beds  are 
®een  in  Horse  Creek.  Their  total  thickness  cannot  bo  less  than  three  hundred  feet. 

On  Dinner  Creek,  the  beds  which  are  seen  in  closest  proximity  are  coarse  grits 
Hud  conglomerates,  with  pebbles  of  quartz  and  lydian-stone.  Although  these  strata 
probably  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  grits  of  the  hill  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph, 
®y  dip  at  20°  towards  the  position  where  the  metamorphic  rocks  appear  at  the  surface. 
Ere  is  probably,  therefore,  a fault  between  the  two  formations  at  this  qolace. 

Where  the  Little  Star  River  enters  the  Basin  from  the  north,  the  lowest  of  the 
Ur  Beds  open  to  observation  are  coarse  gritty  sandstones,  containing  a few  pebbles 
“-H*!  dipping  to  S.  at  an  angle  of  30°. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Star  River,  where  the  grits  at  the  base  of  the 
juries  might  have  been  expected  to  reapjiear  at  the  surface,  they  were  not  observed.  It 
dHite  possible  that  they  may  have  thinned  out  in  the  six  miles  that  intervene, 
k'li  Supposing  the  dip  of  12°  to  continue  without  interruption  from  the  grit  of  the 
! down  the  course  of  Horse  Creek,  a series  of  strata  equal  to  a vertical  thickness  of 
hundred  feet  should  intervene  between  the  grit  and  the  strata  next  exposed  to  view, 
Hbout  twenty  feet  of  bluish  shales,  somewhat  calcareous,  which  dip  to  S.E.  at  20°, 
im  branch  of  Sandy  Creek  near  an  old  grave.  The  shales  are  covered  with 

of  Le.pidodendron.  Similar  shales,  also  I’ich  in  Ze/)ifkir?ew(7roM-impressions, 
th'  '^**'*^  eastern  branch  of  the  creek,  whei’e  they  are  turned  up  on  end.  In 

ibe^  H fault  probably  divides  the  outcrop  of  the  metamorphic  slates,  &c.,  from 

'"ar^Beds,  concealing  the  lowest  members  of  the  latter  series. 

®anr!  iu  ascending  order,  after  a gap,  estimated  at  thirty-five  feet,  is  a bed  of 

Sai  dipping  to  the  south,  and  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  seen  at  the  mouth  of 

Biv  ^ Above  the  sandstone,  where  Corner  Creek  falls  into  the  Great  Star 

twelve  feet  of  green  shales  dipping  at  30°  to  S.S.W.  These  shales  are 
® iDglyrich  in  organic  remains,  among  which  the  following  have  been  recognised; 

Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy. 

,,  veltheimianim,  Sternb. 

Actinocrinus,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  9. 
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HeyricJiia  varicosa,  T.  E.  Jones,  PI.  7,  fig.  15. 

PhilUpsia  dubia,  Etli. 

Fenestella  multiporata,  De  Kon. 

Spirifera  hiearinata,  Etli.  fil,  PI.  10,  figs.  9,  13  ; PI.  37,  fig.  17 ; PI.  11, 
figs.  1-3. 

Spiriferina,  sp.  ind. 

Beticularia  Urei,  Eleming. 

Betzia  radialis,  Phill. 

Orthis  resupinata,  Martin. 

Strophomena  rhomboidalis,  var.  analoga,  Phill. 

Ghonetes  cracowensis,  Eth. 

„ sp.  ind.  (a),  PI.  13,  fig.  10 ; PI.  37,  figs.  21,  22. 

Bntolium,  sp. 

Buchondria,  sp. 

Nuculana,  sp.  ind. 

Naticapsis  variata,  Phill.  ? 

„ sp.  ind. 

Porcellia  Pearsi,  Eth.  fil.,  PL  15,  figs.  7,  8. 

Ortkoceras,  sp. 

A gap  of  thirty-fire  feet  intervenes  between  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Corner 
Creek  and  the  next  succeeding,  which  is  seen  in  Brock  s Creek,  viz.,  a bed  of  blue 
crystalline  limestone  at  least  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Thin  sections  of  the  limestone, 
examined  under  the  microscope,  revealed  no  traces  of  organic  remains. 

About  fifty  yards  further  down  Brock’s  Creek,  and  probably  about  ten  feet  above 
the  last-mentioned  limestone,  are  fifteen  feet  of  hard  yellow  sandstones,  among  which 
there  are  some  greenish  calcareous  bands,  and  hard  shales,  dip)ping  to  S.  at  25°  to  30  . 
In  this  section  I observed  a curious  case  of  contortion  in  the  upper  beds  not  continued 
into  the  lower  beds  (see  Plate  53,  fig.  3).  This  local  contortion  I ascribe  to  the  unequal 
contraction  of  the  purely  sedimentary  sandstones  and  shales  and  the  partly  chemically- 
formed  calcareous  sandstone. 

After  a gap,  probably  not  amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  feet,  the  following 
section  is  seen  in  Donald’s  Creek,  dipping  to  S.  at  20  : 


Blue  shales  with  ironstone  nodules,  and  impressions  of  Lepidodendron 
australe  (McCoy),  and  thin  hard  limestone  bands  (upper  beds  at 
mouth  of  creek) 

Impure  blue  limestone  ... 

Shales  ...  

Hard  sandstone 

Alternate  bands  of  shale  and  fine,  hard,  calcareous  sandstone,  the  sand- 
stone bands  containing  shells,  and  the  shales  plant-remains 

Hard  sandstones  and  shales  

Confused  section,  shales  seen  at  intervals — room  for  

Fine  dark-blue  limestone  or  cement-stone,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  in 
three  beds  ...  

Shales  and  hard  sandstone,  with  Xeptdodeadroa  

Hard  greenish  sandstone  (weathering  spheroidally  in  parts),  with 
Lepidodendron 


80 

2 

15 

1 

60 

70 

100 

3 

20 

30 

371 


A bed  of  coarse  conglomerate,  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  seen  in  the  Little 
Star  River,  north  of  the  ford  on  the  Coppermine  Road,  succeeds  the  uppermost  beds 
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the  above  section,  a gap  of  probably  about  thirty-five  feet  intervening.  The  con- 
s omerate  is  traceable  on  the  surface  for  a mile  and  a-half.  A baud  of  porphyry, 
Pi’obably  intrusive,  although  it  follows  the  line  of  strike  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  is 
®een  in  contact  with  the  conglomerate  in  the  Little  Star  River  a few  hundred  yards 
above  the  ford. 

A ga])  of  about  thirty  feet  is  supposed  to  separate  the  last-mentioned  con- 
. °®6rate  from  tlie  next  higher  bed,  viz.,  a coarsely  crystalline  limestone,  about  one  foot 
thickness,  seen  in  Horse  Creek,  and  showing  on  its  weathered  surface  sections  of 
eJLs  {Orthis,  &c.),  Encrinites,  and  Corals.  A microscopic  examination  of  the  limestone 
Matrix  in  which  the  larger  fossils  pro  preserved  proved  it  to  bo  a mass  of  foraminifera. 
10  forms  of  the  larger  shells  are  perfect,  but  their  substance  has  been  entirely  replaced 
J calcspar.  Above  this  limestone  lie  about  twenty  feet  of  thin-bedded  calcareous 
^ndstones  and  shales,  dipping  to  "W.  at  30°,  aud  containing  Orthis,  Chonetes,  and 
steropods,  together  with  Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy.  To  these  succeed  twenty 
0 of  shales  and  hard  dark-blue  sandstone,  dipping  to  the  south-east;  also  seen  in 
01'se  Creek,  south  of  the  Station  Paddock. 

Next  in  ascending  order,  after  a gap  of  about  twenty  feet,  is  a coarse  con- 
of  coarse  pebbles,  dipping  at  60°  to  N.W.,  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  seen 
'0  Little  Star  River  at  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek.  Above  this  are  about  twenty 
tl  ^ S^ooo  shales  and  fine  hard  calcareous  sandstones,  seen  in  the  Little  River  at 
^0  ford  on  the  Coppermine  road. 

^ As  no  other  area  in  the  Star  Beds  has  as  yet  been  mapped  in  the  like  detail,  the 
wi  above  described  are  thrown  into  tabular  form  for  convenience  in  future 

“^tnparisons. 


at 


III 

■ 

I ill 


Green  shales  and  fine  hard  calcareous  sandstones — Little  River 
ford  on  Coppermine  Road 

Coarse  conglomerate — Little  Star  River,  at  mouth  of  Horse  Creek  ... 
Gap  

Shales  and  hard  dark-blue  sandstones — Horse  Creek,  south  of  Station 

Paddock  

f Thin-bedded  calcareous  sandstones  and  shales,  containing  Orthis, 
= g-s  / Chonetes,  Gasteropods,  and  Lepidodendron  australe  

(..Limestone,  with  shells,  encrinites,  and  corals  

Gap 

Coarse  conglomerate — Little  Star  River,  north  of  ford  on  Coppermine 

Road  

.Glap  I ■" 

Line  shales,  with  ironstone  nodules  and  impressions  of  Lepidodendron 
australe,  McCoy,  and  thin  hard  limestone  bands  (upper  beds,  at 
mouth  of  creek)  ... 

Impure  blue  limestone 
Shales  ... 

Hard  sandstone 

Alternate  bands  of  shales  and  fine  hard  calcareous  sandstone,  the 
sandstone  bands  containing  shells,  and  the  shales  plant-remains  . 
lard  sandstones  and  shales  ... 

onfused  section,  shales  seen  at  intervals — room  for  

mo  dark-blue  limestone  or  cement-stone,  with  conchoidal  fracture 

_ — iu  three  beds 

hales  aud  hard  sandstone  with  Lepidodendron 
viard  greenish  sandstone  (weathering  spheroidally  in  parts),  with 
Lepidodendron 


'13 

I 


Feet. 

• 20 
15 
20 

20 

20 

1 

30 

25 

35 


80 

2 

15 

1 

50 

70 

100 

3 

20 

30 
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Feet. 

15 


15 

10 

12 

35 

12 

10 

35 


Blitisli  calcareous  shales,  witli  Lepidodendron — west  brancli  of  Sandy 


20 

332 


Creek 


(jap  

Grits  and  conglomerates — Horse  Creek  and  MU  to  south,  Dinner 


300 


Creek  and  Little  Star  Biver 


Total 


...  1,353 


White  sandstones,  pebbly  grits,  and  conglomerates  of  considerable  thickness, 
belonging  to  the  Star  Beds,  overlie  the  mica-schists  and  slates  of  the  Argentine  Silver 
Field”  They  are  inclined  at  comparatively  low  angles,  and  form  cappings  on  the  higher 
hills  of  the  district  such  as  Camp  Hill,  Ben  Lomond,  and  the  hiU  lying  between  the 
Bonanza  and  Caroline  Alines.*  The  section  (PI.  54,  fig.  1)  shows  the  relations  of  the 
sandstones,  &c.,  overlying  the  silverfield  to  the  Star  Beds,  as  developed  in  t e ype 
district,  and  to  the  underlying  rocks.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Star  Beds  some- 
times overlie  the  slates  and  schists  of  the  silverfield,  and  sometimes  rest  directly  on 

^ In  my  Handbook  of  Queensland  Gcology,t  I described,  under  the  name 
of  the  “ Dotswood  Beds,”  a series  of  strata  largely  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Fanning  and  Keelbottom,  which  I then  believed  to  succeed  the  Fanning 
(Burdekin)  Limestone  (Middle  Devonian),  conformably.  To  this  horizon  I referred 
the  plant  Bicranophjllum  australicmn,  Dawson,  occurring  in  a bed  of  sandstone 
immediately,  and  conformably,  overlying  the  Fanning  Limestone.  I have  since  as 
already  stated,  ascertained  that  the  Fanning  and  Burdekin  Limestones  are  succeeded  by 
a great  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  same  period  (Middle  Devonian),  to  whic  ■ 
have  therefore  relegated  the  plant  in  question.  Aloreover,  I have  since  foun(i  m the 
“ Dotswood  Beds,”  as  originally  described,  an  abundant  series  of  fossils  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  “ Dotswood  Beds  ” are  identical  with  the  “ Star  Beds,”  or  at  least  are 

part  and  parcel  of  the  same  formation.  ,,  i n t>  j. 

In  Keelbottom  Valley,  near  Dotswood,  the  strata  of  the  so-called  Dotswoou 
Beds  ” dip  to  E.  at  30°,  and  form  a series  of  ridges  across  the  valley.  Taking  into 
account  the  high  dip  and  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  outcrop  of  the  strata, 
they  must  be  some  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  Beds  of  brown  felspathic  sandstone 
alternate  with  conglomerates  and  red  shales  which  are  marked  conspicuously  with  white 
spots  The  conglomerates  contain  pebbles,  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  majority  o 
which  are  of  pink  porphyry,  a few  being  of  hardened  white  sandstone  or  quartzite. 
The  porphyry  pebbles,  as  well  as  the  felspathic  sandstones  and  the  gritty  felspathic 
matrix  of  the  conglomerates,  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  derived,  as  a whole, 
from  the  waste  of  volcanic  or  metamorphic  materials.  It  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Map  attached~to  Report  by  R.L.J.  on  the  Argentine  (Star)  Silver  Mines.  Brisbane : by 

Authority : 1886. 

t Brisbane : 1886. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Burdekin,,  opposite  Dairy mplo,  tlic  strata  are  of  a 
character  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Dotswood.  They  consist  of  reddish  and 
Chocolate-coloured  sandstones,  which  are  often  cross-bedded,  and  sometimes  flaggy,  with 
places  they  enclose  little  pellets  of  chocolate-coloured  shale. 
- utt  ferruginous  spots  are  common  in  the  interior  of  the  sandstone.  The  shales  are 
^ccasionally  greenish,  but  the  red  and  chocolate-coloured  beds  predominate.  The 
’■ed  and  chocolate- coloured  shales  are  dotted  with  white  spots,  and  often  weather 
spheroidally. 

The  little  hill  called  Mount  Keelbottom  consists  of  a pale  pinkish  porphyry  with 
^ base  of  acidic  felspar,  crystal  of  orthoclase  felspar,  and  water-clear  blebs  of  quartz. 

® porphyry  has  a quasi-schistose  structure  which  is  specially  noticeable  on  weathered 
Jirtaoes.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  hill  immediately  opposite  Dalrymple,  where  a 
_eries  of  escarpments  coincides  in  direction  with  the  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  beds.  It 
more  than  likely  that  the  porphyry  is  a metamorphosed  volcanic  tuff,  but  whether 

IS  luterbedded  with  the  sandstone  strata,  or  is  of  older  date,  has  not  been  ascer- 

tained. 

visit  to  the  Tveelbottom  River,  in  June,  1879,  enabled  me  to  include  in  the 
-called  “ Dotswood  ” (Star)  Bods  the  greater  part  of  the  Keelbottom  Valley  up  to  tho 
iji  'I®  of  Speed  Creek,  and  a cousidcrablo  portion  of  the  hilly  region  known  as 
e-top  Downs.  Leaving  the  oastwai'd  bend  of  the  Keelbottom  River,  between  tho 
^^nintiee  Inn  and  Speed  Creek,  to  ascend  the  hill  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
^ veral  low  ridges  are  crossed  composed  of  grey,  greenish,  and  brownish  sandstones, 
about  30°  to  B.S.E.  The  sandstoues  are  generally  in  not  very  thick  beds, 
hard  and  tough,  and  occasionally  weather  spheroidally.  Some  of  the  brown  beds 
■A-11  ^t***^^  recognisable  as  having  been  derived  from  tho  waste  of  the  adjacent  granite, 
ailic  ^'^’^dstones  have  a greater  or  less  admixture  of  felspathic  granules  with  the 

jjj  ip  Towards  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  sandstones  become  more  conglomeratic  than 
pebbles  being  of  porphyry,  quartzite,  quartz,  and  various  metamorphic 
a slate,  &c.)  The  steep  slope  of  the  hill  is  of  conglomerate,  Near  the  top 

doi  conspicuous  stratum  of  yellow  cross-bedded  sandstone,  capped  by  amygdaloidal 
‘‘''flout  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  doleritc  is  again  surmounted  by  yellow 
out  * strata,  when  followed  in  ascending  order  at  right  angles  to  their 

become  gradually  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  traphean  beds  (varying  from 
Scar*^!^*  porphyrites) , till,  towards  the  Fanning,  the  intercalated  sandstones  are 

ove/^  ^ with.  These  ancient  lava-bods,  especially  the  porphyrites,  are  cupriferous 

^fine^  ^'^ide  area.  Large  masses  of  native  copper  are  found  in  the  Keelbottom  Copper 


Uorph  I visited  the  range  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Keelbottom  Valley, 

^^otn  Plumtree  Inn  (Boolangalla  Town  Reserve).  On  ascending 

contjl  ^ slope  was  found  to  consist  of  coarse,  white,  hard  grit  and 

40°  To  S.S.E.  These  beds  are  intersected  by  a sheet  of 
the  t porphyry  which  runs  obliquely  across  the  bedding.  The  porphyry  forms 
V mountain,  which  has  a double  summit,  tho  two  peaks  being  divided 

^°''med  ^ which  falls  into  the  Keelbottom  River.  Below  the  scarp 

diyj^^j,  y ^flo  edge  of  the  porphyry  are  some  beds  of  grit  and  conglomerate, 
grgjij  , y ^^ggy  bods  of  fine-grained  grey  sandstones  and  beds  of  shale.  The  fine- 
Thil]  • ®®''fl®tones  yielded  Spirifera  hicaruiata,  Eth.  fil. ; Wiynchonella  pleurodon, 
(c),  ^honetes,  sp.  ind.  (a),  PI.  13,  fig.  10,  PI.  37,  figs.  21,  22 ; Chonetes,  sp.  ind. 
*^^®trict  numerous  other  fossils  common  to  tho  Star  Beds  in  tho  type 
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Mr.  A.  Gibl)  Maitland  speaks  in  the  following  terms  * of  a series  of  strata  which 
he  refers  to  the  Star  Beds : — 

“ It  is  with  hesitation  that  I class  a series  of  grits,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates, 
occurring  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  country,  with  the  Star  Beds.  No  organic 
remains  were  detected  in  any  of  them.  . 

“ It  is  only  their  strong  lithological  resemblance  to  strata  of  that  age  in  o er 
areas  that  gives  any  clue  to  their  geological  position.  They  do  not  occupy  a very 

extensive  tract  of  country.  r.  t-x,  t- 

“ The  first  locality  in  which  these  beds  were  met  with  is  about  north-north-east 
of  Kangaroo  Hills  Station,  and  distant  about  eight  to  ten  miles.  ^ They  consist  of  coarse 
whitish  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates,  lying  almost  horizontally  and  orming 
conspicuous  escarpments,  traceable  for  some  distance ; they  rest  alternately  upon 
granite  and  the  upturned  edges  of  a series  of  hardened  grits  and  shales,  which  have  a 
general  north-east  and  south-west  strike.  Sect.  IV.,  plate  l,t  gives  a general  idea  o 
their  occurrence.  Some  little  distance  from  Mount  Fox  to  the  north,  about  ten  ce 
thick  of  a whitish  quartzose  grit  resting  on  granite  and  dipping  at  70  N.E.,  is  seen  o 
be  overflown  by  sheets  of  basaltic  lava.  Much  lower  down  the  creek  boulders  of  grit 
were  seen,  but  this  is  the  only  section  where  the  rock  is  met  with  in  situ.  The  section 

is  shown  Sect.  I.,  plate  2.  . -r>  i • u 

“ An  extensive  devclojiment  of  these  beds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Blue  Kange, 
occupies  that  piece  of  coimtry  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  Tomahawk  or  Packsaddle 
Creek,  Camel  Creek,  and  some  minor  affluents  of  the  Burdekin.  In  a traverse  from  the 
camp  on  Tomahawk  Creek  to  the  Blue  Eangc  the  country  was  found  to  consist  of  shales 
and  ferruginous  felspathic  sandstones  or  greywackes,  in  which  no  fossils  were  detected. 
These  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  and  strike  north-cast  and  south-west. 

“ The  sedimentary  strata  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  vortical  beds  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a synclinal  trough,  the  longer  axis  of  which  appears  to  trend  m 
a north-westerly  direction.  Scaling  the  first  cliff  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the  Star 
Beds,  the  quasi-vitreous  white  sandstones  were  found  to  dip  S.  at  angles  of  about  3.j  , 
the  trend  of  the  mural  precipice  was  east-south-east.  The  actual  summit  was  ascertaiue 
by  Aneroid  to  be  2,030  feet  above  sea-level.  This  mountain  is  almost  isolated  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  range  by  a low  saddle  1,620  feet  above  sea-level,  and  which  divi  cs 
waters  flowing  east  and  west.  In  this  low  saddle  vertical  ferruginous  felspathic  grits 
striking  north-east  and  south-west  crop  out  at  intervals.  After  passing  over  a 
table  of  grit,  beneath  which  the  vertical  sedimentary  beds  arc  seen  to  lie,  a hill  1,930 
feet  above  sea-level  was  ascended  and  found  to  bo  capped  with  grits,  which  were  seame 
in  places  with  veinlets  of  quartz.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  the  north-east  these  be  s 
appear  to  be  faulted  against  the  vertical  shales  and  greywackes.  The  highest  point  o 
the  range  was  found  to  be  2,670  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  coarse  grit  and 
conglomerate,  with  a vertical  waU-like  precipice  over  100  feet  in  height  facing  the  south- 
west. (Section  II.,  plate  2.) 

“ From  this  point  the  general  character  of  the  range  could  be  well  seen,  and  its 
geological  structure.  Owing  to  darkness  coming  on,  I was  unable  to  visit  the  south- 
westerly end  of  the  synclinal  trough.  . . a i>  i 

“ Another  minor  area  of  what  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  otar  Beds 
is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Lucy  Station.  Some  distance  west  from  the  bead 
station  a conspicuous  low  hill  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a semi-vitreous  white  grit  or 
quartzite,  which  appears  to  unconformably  overlie  the  'Wairuna  Beds. 

* Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Uiiper  Burdekin.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1891- 
t Of  Mr.  Maitland’s  Report 
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" A gully  flowing  south-west  from  the  divide,  east-south-east  of  the  station,  and 
^tout  three  miles  distant  from  it,  another  section  showing  a similar  grit  or  quartzite  is 
seen  in  a cliff  which  trends  north-east  and  south-west.” 

Near  the  mouths  of  the  Cape,  Suttor,  and  Sellheim  Rivers,  a considerable  area  is 
°ccupie,j  by  the  Star  Beds,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  Harvest  Home,  Lornesleigh, 
‘'■nd  Mount  McConnell  Runs.  They  rest  at  their  northern  boundary  on  granite,  and  at 
^ueir  southern  boundary,  near  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines,  they  are  apparently  separated 
y a fault  from  the  G-ympie  Beds.  They  appear  to  be  disposed  in  a basin,  the  synclinal 
axis  of  which  is  a short  distance  south  of  Mount  McConnell  Station.  Hear  the 
silver-mines  they  dip  to  H.  W.  at  angles  varying  from  40°  to  50°.  On  the  northern 
°undary,  near  Mount  McConnell,  the  lowest  beds  seen,  which  form  w'hat  are  known 
as  the  Devil’s  Crags,  are  white  sandstones,  hardened  but  otherwise  not  much 
a tered,  dipping  at  75°  to  E.  15°  S.  The  sandstone  resembles  lithologically  those  of 
® Star  Beds  near  Dotswood.  Between  the  Crags  and  Mount  McConnell  Station 
Occasional  outcrops  of  stratified  rocks,  including  quartzites,  greywackes,  flaggy 
sandstones,  and  shales,  are  met  with,  dipping  at  40°  to  S.S.E.  The  quartzites 
small  dark  flakes  of  carbonaccons  matter.  The  greywackes,  which  are  often 
careous,  are  full  of  lines  of  small  holes,  but  I could  see  no  distinct  moulds  of 
organic  remains.  On  the  road  from  Mount  McConnell  Station  to  Lornesleigh, 
miles  W'est  of  the  former,  I saw  a felspathic  sandstone  full  of  stems  of 
^P^dodendro7i,  and  another  stem  covered  with  circular  leaf-scars  {Cyclostigma?). 
^iruilar  fossils,  I am  informed,  are  obtained  at  Lornesleigh  aud  Harvest  Home. 
^Pidodendron  australe,  McCoy,  has  been  obtained  at  Harvest  Home  by  Mr.  P.  W. 

Tears.* 


g,  In  Conrad’s  Dorf  Block,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Mount  McConnell 
sandstones  and  shales  with  plant-remains,  including  Gyclostigma  (?),  dip  to 
^ud  ' miles  to  east-south-east,  felspathic  sandstones,  shales, 

black  quartzose  lydian-stone  dip  to  N.  at  40°.  The  sandstones  and  shales  contain 
t-remains.  Where  the  Ravenswood  Road  crosses  the  Sellheim  River,  about  three 
maW  Silver-Mines,  there  are  some  coarse  conglomerates  with  a green 

IX,  and  boulders  of  quartz  and  quartzite,  as  well  as  some  green  felspathic  aud 
'inartzose  sandstones,  all  dipping  N.N.W.  at  45°.t 

lollo  1890  Mr.  W.  II.  Rands  made  a traverse  of  this  district,  and  reported  as 


lu  n.  ^®ddish  sandy  soil,  flat  beds  of  a fine-grained  felspathic  sandstone  are  seen 

Portions  of  the  sandstone  contain  a large 
Above  this  is  a coarse  sandstone 


Pas  • miles  south  of  the  range  dividing  St.  Paul’s  Creek  from  Cattle  Creek,  after 

• over  a reddish  sandy  soil,  fla 

‘imounf 

01.  „ .j  11‘on  in  their  composition,  and  weather  red. 
grit  with  the  same  dip. 

louif  ^ lound  no  fossils  in  these  beds,  but  they  are  probably  Star  Beds  (Longer  Car- 
llom  they  have  the  same  strike  aud  dip  as  beds  of  that  age  met  with  at  Harvest 

® ‘ind  Mount  McConnell  Stations. 

to  southwards  towards  Harvest  Home  Station,  sandy  flats  are  crossed 

Harv*  f iityout  a mile  of  the  station,  where  a sandstone  dips  east-north-east.  At 
I Home,  beds  of  sandstone,  with  thin  beds  of  shale,  dip  E.N.B.  at  25°.  In  these 
oovered  some  not  very  distinct  plaut-markings  {Calumites  ?). 


P.  154,  ^ Catalogue  of  the  Queensland  Court  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  ” (London  Edition), 

Map  attached  to  Keport  by  R.L.J.  on  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines,  &o.  Brisbane  : 

uority; 
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“ On  the  south  aide  of  the  Cape  Eivcr,  opposite  to  Harvest  Homo  Station,  a high 
ridge  oeeurs  coming  down  close  to  the  river.  On  the  northern  flanks  of  this  ridge  are 
similar  sandstones  dipping  steeply  east-north-east  against  a felsitic  rock,  much  resembling 
that  of  Mount  St.  Paul.  The  ridge  is  composed  chiefly  of  this  rock.^ 

‘‘The  country  is  quite  flat  from  here  across  the  valley  of  the  Suttor  Eiver. 
“Along  the  road  from  Harvest  Home  Station  to  Lornesleigh  Station,  numerous 
outcrops  of  sandstones,  sandy  shales,  and  quartzites  occur,  having  a general  dip  towards 
E at  from  22°  to  30°.  I could  find  no  fossil  remains  in  them.  A large  reef  of  ‘ buck 
quartz  crosses  the  road  in  a north-north-easterly  direction  about  two  miles  east  of  the 

station.  -n- 

“After  crossing  the  Cape  Eiver  at  its  junction  with  the  Suttor  Eiver,  near 

Lornesleigh  Station,  the  road  passes  over  alluvial  flats  for  a distance^ of  four  miles.  A 
this  point%eds  of  fclspathic  sandstone  and  sandy  shales  dip  E.  35°  S.  at  20°.  These 
beds  are  full  of  stems  of  Lepidodendron,  Calamites,  and  Oyclostigma  ? a stem  wi 
circular  leaf-scars.  I also  found  the  nearly  perfect  remains  of  a fish,  which  Mr.  E. 
Etheridge,  .Tunr.,  says  certainly  belongs  to  the  family  Falwoniscidw,  and  probably  is  o 

the  genus  itself.*  .i,  r 

“ The  ridges  all  about  here  consist  of  similar  beds.  About  half-a-mile  south  or 
this  spot  there  is  a bed  full  of  some  small,  somewhat  tripartite  nodules  which  I thoug  t 
might  be  Trigonocarpon,  but  Mr.  Etheridge  pronounced  them  too  badly  preserved  to 


determine.  . 

“ Between  this  and  Mount  McConnell  Station,  Lepidodendron  occurs  in  many 

places  in  the  rock.  At  that  station  the  beds  dip  south-east. 

“ Along  the  road  from  Mount  McConnell  Station  to  Mount  Wyatt,  blacksoil 
flats  are  traversed  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  there  is  a small  boss  of  granite  abou 
two  miles  across  ; beyond  this  the  Star  Beds  occur  again,  dipping  to  the  north-west  tor 
five  miles  in  a south-east  direction,  and  then  Gympie  Beds  come  in.f 

“ Lepidodendron  also  occurs  in  the  ridges  about  two  miles  east  of  the  station,  on 

the  eastern  side  of  the  Sellheim  Eiver.  _ 

“ Between  Mount  McConnell  Station  and  Mount  McConnell  itself,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  to  the  north,  the  beds  are  dipping  S.E.  at  40°.  What  are 
known  as  the  ‘ Crags’  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  station.  They  are  cliffs  of  hardened  sandstone  or  quartzite  of  from  50  to  100  feet 

in  height.  . i j 

“ The  rocks  immediately  south  of  Mount  McConnell  consist  of  beds  ot  sana- 

stones,  fissile  shales,  and  conglomerates,  dipping  to  the  south-east  at  a high  angle.  The 
pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  consist  chiefly  of  quartz,  sandstone,  and  quartzite.^ 
half-a-mile  west  of  the  mountain  a thin  bed  of  blue  impure  limestone  dips  S.E- 
at  45°.  West  of  the  limestone  again,  as  far  as  the  Suttor  Eiver,  thin  laminate 
shales  occur  dipping  S.E.  at  35°.  These  shales  are  full  of  segregated  nodules,  o 
from  an  inch  to  nearly  a foot  in  diameter.  I searched  carefully  for  any  fossi 
remains  about  here,  buti  was  only  successful  in  finding  a few  w'hich  were  very 
indistinct. 

“ Mount  McConnell  itself  is  composed  of  felsite;  The  Star  Beds  occur  as  tar  a 
the  Burdekin,  and  can  be  traced  six  miles  or  so  down  the  river.”  J 


* The  specimen  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  London, 
who  confirmed  the  reference  to  Palaoniscua,  allowing  for  the  absence  of  the  head. 

+ Report  on  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines  and  surrounding  District,  by  E.  L.  Jack.  Bnsbane : r 

Authority:  1889.  „ . , , , ,,  ..  -om  „ ifi. 

t Report  on  the  Cape  River  Gold  Rield,  by  William  H.  Rands.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1891,  p.  m 
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At  Mount  Wyatt,  near  the  head  of  the  Sellheim  Eiyer,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Daintree 
Dserved  “ slightly  inclined  grits  and  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Devonian  Lepiclodenclron 
®ds,  resting  on  the  upturned  edges  of  a series  of  blue  and  grey  slates  and  shales,” 
^^lich  have  yielded  fossils  determined  by  Prof.  McCoy,  and  referred  by  him  to  the 
^Pper  Silurian.*  The  fossils  from  the  “ slightly  inclined  grits  and  sandstones  of  the 
^Pper  Devouiau  Lepidodendron  Beds,”  as  determined  by  Mr.  W.  Carruthors,  P.E.S., 
®'^d  revised  by  my  Colleague,  from  this  locality,  are  Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy, 
®'^d  Gyolostigma,  sp.  ind. 

Prom  Canoona,  near  Eocldiampton,  Mr.  Daintree  also  obtained  Lepido- 
'^^ndron  australe,  McCoy,  and  Gydostigma,  sp.,  Peist.,  allied  to  G.  Kiliorleense.f 
“6  former  may,  as  has  already  been  scon,  belong  to  the  Eockhampton  (Gympie) 
-“eds. 

Mr.  Daintree  also  refers  J to  the  Broken  Eiver  as  one  of  the  localities  from 
leh  he  obtained  Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy.  It  may  be  surmised  the  Lepidoden- 
^on  Beds  occur  in  a horizon  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Star  Beds,  and  separable  from 
® strata  -which  have  yielded  the  Corals  described  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  my 
0 league  (Burdekin  Beds). 

, „ In  the  valley  of  Machine  Creek,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quartzites  and  shales 
Undetermined  age)  which,  together  with  intrusive  diorites,  form  the  country-rock  of 
auriferous  reefs  of  Commissioner’s  Hill,  a considerable  thickness  of  conglomerates 
S^its  and  greenish-grey  and  purple  sandstones  and  shales  are  met  with,  the  sand- 


tlie 

and 

°Ues  containing  Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy.  These  beds  are  seen  in  two  places 
to 


^6  first  south  of  the  Gilborton  Township,  and  tlio  second  at  the  head  of  Star  Gully — 
els  quartzites  and  shales  unconforniably,  but  are  faulted  against  them 

®®where,  so  far  as  the  boundary  has  been  traced.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
belong  to  the  Star  Pormation. 
gj.  Prom  the  Northern  area,  which  may  be  considered 

formation  (including  Star,  Keelbottom,  Harvest  Home,  and  Mount  Wyatt),  the 


the  type  district  of  the 


foil, 


owing  fossils  have  been  derived,  as  per  my  Colleague’s  revised  list : — 

Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy. 

„ sp.  ind.,  PI.  6,  figs.  1,  4. 

Ggclosiigma,  sp.,  Peist.,  allied  to  G.  Kiltorkense. 

Actinocrinus,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  9. 

BeyricJiia  varicosa,  T.  E.  Jones,  PI.  7,  fig.  15. 

Phillipsia  duUa,  Eth.,  PI.  7,  fig.  12 ; PL  8,  figs.  5,  G ; PL  44,  fig.  4. 
Fenestella  mulliporata,  De  Kon.,  PL  8,  figs.  7,  8. 

Spirifera  bicarinata,  Eth.  fil.,  PL  10,  figs.  9,  13  ; PL  37,  fig.  17 ; PL  11, 
figs.  1-3. 

Spiriferina  duodecemcostata,  McCoy,  PL  44,  fig.  12. 

Reticularia  Urei,  Pleining. 

Retzia  radialis,  PhilL,  PL  11,  figs.  24,  25. 

Rliynchonella  pleurodon,  PhilL,  PL  11,  fig.  23. 

Orthis  resupinata,  Martin,  PL  11,  figs.  2G,  28. 

Strophomena  rhomhoidalis,  var.  analoga,  PhilL,  PL  12,  figs.  8,  9 ; PL  40, 
fig.  6. 

Ghonetes  cracowensis,  Eth.,  PL  13,  fig.  9. 

t General  Report  the  Northern  District.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1870,  p.  7. 

+ Joarn.  Geol.  Soc.  (1872),  xxviii.,  p.  289. 
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Chonetes,  sp.  ind.  {a),  PI.  13,  fig.  10 ; PI.  37,  figs.  21,  22. 

„ sp.  ind.  (c),  PL  37,  fig.  20. 

Entolimn,  sp. 

EucJiondria,  sp. 

Nucula,  sp.  ind..,  PI.  40,  fig.  10. 

Nuculana,  sp.  ind.,  PL  14,  fig.  17. 

Naticopsis  variata,  Phill.  ? 

„ sp.  ind. 

Porcellia  Pearsi,  EtL.  fil.,  PL  15,  figs.  7,  8. 

Orthoceras,  sp. 

PalfBoniscid  Pish. 

From  the  Druramond  Eange  a number  of  fossils  hare  been  obtained  by  the  late 
Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  Mr.  AY.  Pryar,  Mr.  A.  E.  Holmes,  Mr.  C.  T.  Musson,  and 
the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  which  enable  us  to  place  the  strata  in  which  they  occur  on 
the  horizon  of  the  Star  Beds.  The  strata  of  the  Drummond  Eange,  of  which  the 
cuttings  on  the  Central  Eailway  afford  admirable  sections,  do  not  bear  any  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Star  Beds  of  the  Northern  areas.  Three  miles  and  a-half  east  of 
Pino  Hill  Station  (248|-mile  peg)  yellow  gritty  sandstones  and  shales  are  seen  dipping 
at  7°  to  W. — a dip  which  would  carry  them  beiieath  the  Desert  Sandstone.  At 
243  miles  similar  sandstones  dip  to  S.  at  12°.  I’rom  Hannam’s  Gap  (235  miles) 
to  Bogantungan  (227  miles)  the  strata  consist  of  finely  laminated,  fine-grained,  blue- 
grey  sandstone,  and  blue,  grey,  and  greenish,  and  occasionally  purple,  shales.  ThicL 
beds  of  hard  gritty  white,  yellow,  or  brown  siliceous  sandstone  occur  at  intervals.  Prom 
Hannam’s  Gap  to  Bogantungan  the  strata  dip  at  an  average  angle  of  about  2°  to  E. 
(a  little  steeper  than  the  grade  of  the  railway).  At  Bogantungan  is  the  axis  of  ^ 
synclinal  trough,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Withersfield  the  dip  is  towards  the  west.  The 
total  thicljuess  of  the  strata  is  probably  not  less  than  2,000  feet.  According  to  the 
railway  survey  Pine  Hill  Station  is  1,1*58  feet;  Drummond  (241  miles),  1,450  feetj 
Haunam’s  Gap,  1,717  feet;  Bogantungan,  1,098  feet;  and  Withersfield,  834  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Early  in  1890  (?)  Mr.  C.  T.  Musson,  P.L.S.,  presented  to  the  Mining  and 
Geological  Museum,  Sydney,  numerous  pieces  of  greenish-grey  sandy  micaceous  shale, 
with  small  fish  scales  and  plates  scattered  over  them,  from  a locality  in  the  Drummond 
Eange  which  he  described  as  follows  ; — 

“ On  and  around  a small  ridge,  half-a-mile  from  and  to  the  north  of  the  Bogan- 
tungau  Eailway  Station,  I found  numerous  fish-remains  consisting  of  scales  and  spines 
in  nodules  from  what  appear  to  be  Carboniferous  shales,  the  beds  dipping  east,  and 
apparently  continuous  with  those  of  a similar  character  developed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
cutting  in  the  range,  some  tw'o  or  three  miles  away.  The  fossils  occur  in  nodules, 
which  are  seen  to  rest  in  thin  bands  in  a section  showing  hard  and  soft  beds  of  ^ 
peculiar  dark-greenish  clay  (mapped  Carboniferous  by  the  Geological  Survey),  with 
other  harder  bands  in  thin  layers,  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  cap  the  ridges.  The 
fossils  were  found  in  situ,  and  lying  about  the  gullies,  of  which  there  are  three.  The 
beds  rest  on  a coarse  gritty  rock  in  places  of  a crystalline  character.  The  hard 
fossiliferous  bands  vary  considerably  in  themselves,  and  show  evidence  of  having  been 
altered  from  their  original  condition.”  * 


* “Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Fish  Eeniains  in  the  Eocks  of  the  Drummond  Range,  Central  Queen” 
land.”  By  R.  Etheridge,  Junr.  Records  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  ii.,  Ft.  2,  1890,  p.  72. 
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Of  tbese  remains  Mr.  Etlieridge  says  * ; “ On  examining  tKe  scales  and  otlier 
P ates  they  struck  me  at  once  as  those  of  a Pala;oniscid,  but  before  finally  adopting 
•s  view  T forwarded  drawings  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 

■confirmed  it.” 

, Mr.  James  Smith,  having  been  sent  to  collect  from  this  locality,  made  a report 
Med  23rd  March,  1891— the  last  received  from  him — which,  though  tinged  with  the 
Pardonable  exaltation  of  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  is  as  full  of  shrewd  observation  as 
Miy  of  his  earlier  writings,  .and  may  be  quoted  in  full  as  practically  his  “ last  wmrds” 
° llio  scientific  world.  On  4th  April  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Rockhampton  from  a 
° ecting  trip  to  Springsure,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and  repeated 
citings^  and  on  10th  April  expired. 

“The  mud  shales  [of  the  Drummond  Range]  are  very  susceptible  to  decomposi- 
, fi-’be  action  of  the  atmosphere  crumbles  them  rapidly  back  into  the  dust  from 
^Cn  they  came.  They  are  eaten  out  from  between  the  sandstone  beds,  which,  left 
topple  down  and  encumber  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  showing  to 


'''•Ifiout  support, 


advi 


Mtage  the  process  of  denudation.  Or  they  stretch  along  for  miles  in  over- 
cliffs,  giving  variety  to  the  view.  By  this  process  glens  and  gorges  a thousand 
deep  have  been  excavated,  forming  the  magnificent  laudsc.apes  of  the  Drummond 

Se  f numerous  railw.ay  cuttings,  some  of  them  forty  feet  deep,  afford  splendid 

for  studying  the  character  of  the  formation.  I made  sixty  traverses,  on  foot 
I)  , y ''‘''■>1,  of  those  cuttings,  and  adjacent  creeks  and  gullies ; examined  all  the  spill- 
'’•'id  rock-shelves.  After  the  most  careful  observations  I could  see  no  sign  of 
°^8auism,  in  any  of  the  shales. 

S^th  sandstones  the  h.arvests  of  the  collector’s  treasures  can  be 

ered — an  abundant  land  flora,  a still  more  .abundant  marine  fauna. 

^didg  1 plant-remains  are  Cyolostiyma,  Leyidodendron,  and  Calamites  of 


^ _ various 

l>oautifully  marked,  fluted,  and  grooved.  Those  have  been  determined  in  the 
Penison  Woods’  work  on  the  ‘Dossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  Australia,’ 
a m great  abundance.  In  every  spill-bank,  in  every  creek,  they  are  printed 

Wat„  rocks,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  as  if  wafted  to  a shore  and  sanded  up,  or 

egge^i  aiifi  sinking  to  the  bottom. 

sanq  . * there  is  the  great  fish-bed.  A baud  of  fine-gr.ained,  finely  stratified,  grey 
twelve  inches  thick — the  lowest  band  of  the  cutting  at  Hannam’s  Gap. 
and  has  been  excavated,  and  east  aside  on  spill-banks,  on  both  sides  of  the 
The  centre  of  the  band  is  black,  and  has  the  appear.ance  of  anthracite, 
I believe,  from  the  matter  of  the  fishes’  bodies.  The  sc.ales  in  this  centre  part 


’■Mlway 

'lerivej 
are 


left  ^^ack  and  glistening,  the  bones  merely  black  films.  The  action  of  the  air  has 


centj.Q^^  M**^*tle  part  all  gaping  open  in  parallel  fissures.  It  is  on  both  sides  of 


this 


In  throughout  tiio  rest  of  the  body  of  the  stone,  that  the  fish-remains  are 

P*’®acrviation.  They  consist  of  bones,  sc.ales,  spines,  and  fins,  in  marvellous 
^areg  Among  the  fins  are  heterocercal  fish-tails.  There  are  also  oolitic  struc- 

boug^’ I suggest  maybe  the  spawn  of  fishes.  Although  there  are  some  curved 
ike  teeth,  two  inches  long  and  half-an-incli  thick  at  the  base,  yet 

I think  the  fishes  were  of  small  size  ; the  fins  are  only  a little  longer 
eatjti^  haddock.  The  rhomboid  scales,  with  comma-like  .attachment,  are 

"’I’inkl  ^ "'I’inhled.  The  triangular  ones  are  deeply  serrated  on  the  sides  and 
the  back,  while  the  ‘ oat-shaped’  (^Eth.  Junr.)  ones  have  a short  groove  in 


55 ,1'“ 
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tlio  back,  for  the  overlapping  point  of  the  next  one  to  lie  in.  Do  these  three  different 

sets  of  scales  indicate  different  fishes  of  the  same  family  ? _ _ 

“ One  thing  the  specimens  will  prove.  They  must  have  been  in  most  incredi 
numbers,  like  a herring  shoal,  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Outcrops  of  the. 
known  bed  are  found  nine  miles  apart.  The  width  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

“ My  instructions  were  to  look  out  for  and  collect  fish- remains.  Unfortunate  y 
you  cannot  bag  a spill-bank,  nor  can  a railway  train  carry  it  away . It  will  be  a long 
day  hence  before  all  the  fish-remains  of  the  Drummond  Kange  are  in  museums, 
brought  away  eight  bushels. 

“ I did  not  see  any  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  situ  mentioned  by  Mr.  Musson, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  water-worn  crystalline  boulders,  in  the  alluvium  o 
the  Bogantungan  Creek  banks.  I prefer  to  believe  these  are  from  some  dyke  in 
the  upper  ranges,  for  on  going  two  miles  lower  down  the  creek,  at  a much 
level,  the  indurated  stratified  ferruginous  lower  sandstone  bed  still  rests  on  stratitie 
shale’s.  It  was  here  I found  the  largest  Catamite  in  situ,  and  they  are  found  m 
all  the  sandstone  beds  up  to  the  summit,  showing  a long  period  of  growing  some- 
where, and  then  being  carried  to  the  point  of  deposition  in  the  sandstone-forming 

'beds.  1 1 f oil 

“ There  is  a thin  band  of  limy  marl  runs  along  for  miles,  near  the  bottom  ot  a 

the  cuttings.  There  are  numerous  hand-size  crystallised  septaria  concretions,  of  w ic  i 
I secured  specimens.  At  the  237-mile  the  sandstones  are  splendid  slabs,  four  to  fave 
feet  square,  enough  to  pave  a city — hard  and  indurated,  recalling  memories  o 

Arbroath  slabs  (Lyell’s  Elements,  p.  403).  ’ , 

These  fish-remains  form  an  additional  and  strong  link  connecting  the  Drummona 
and  Star  Beds.  Mr.  Smith’s  fossils  have  not  yet  been  examined.  ^ ^ 

My  Colleague’s  revised  List  of  Dossils  from  the  Drummond  Eange  is  as  follows 
Calamites  mrians,  Germar. 

Asterocalamites  scrohriculatus,  Schloth. 

Aneimites  austrina,  Eth.  fil. 

Lepidodendron  australe,  McCoy. 

„ veltheimianum,  Sternb. 

„ sp.  ind.,  PI.  6,  figs.  1,  4. 

Cyclostigma  australe,  Eeist.  ? 

Sligmaria,  sp.  ind.,  Ten.  Woods. 

* Cordaites  australis,  McCoy  ? 

Palmoniscid  Eish  Remains.  _ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Drummond  Beds  have  yielded 
longer  list  of  plants  than  the  Star,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Star  Beds  have 
considerable  number  of  marine  organisms  which  are  not  represented,  so  far  as  'ff® 
know,  in  the  Drummond  Eange,  with  the  exception  of  Palasoniscid  fish,  which  are 

common  to  both.  , , 

At  Elgin  Downs,  sixty-five  miles  cast  of  Clermont,  Mr.  Eoger.s-IIarrlson  obtaine 
Lepidodendron,  Calamites  (?),  and  what  was  “ probably  the  fruit  of  a conifer.”  * There 
is  no  information  available  with  regard  to  the  strata  from  which  these  plant-remain^ 
came,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Star  or  Drum' 

mond  Beds.  . . , pv 

Grouping  the  whole  of  the  above  localities  together,  including  the  Star  prope^ 

Keelbottom,  Harvest  Home,  Mount  Wyatt,  Caiioona.,  Broken  Eivor,  and  the  Drumro^ 

Kand®' 


‘Report  on  the  Geology,  &c.,  of  the  Country  in  the  Vicinity  of  Clermont. 
Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1886,  jj.  3. 
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Star  Beds,”  the  complete  list  of  fossils,  as  revised  by 


®'3'iige,  under  the  head  of  the 
Colleague,  is  as  follows : — 

CaZaj?u'ifes  mrians,  Q-ermar. 
J^erocalamites  scrohrimlatus,  Schloth. 
neinites  austrina,  Eth.  fil. 

^Pidodendron  australe,  McCoy. 

>,  veltheimianum,  Sterub. 

^ !>  sp.  ind.,  PL  6,  figs.  1,  4. 

ydlostigma  australe,  Eeist.  ? 

M sp.,  Eeist.,  allied  to  O.  Kil- 
n . torTcense. 

sp.  ind.,  Ten.  AVoods. 

J'^daifes  australis,  McCoy. 

■^tinocrhnis,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  f.  9. 
j^yj'iohia  varicosa,  T.  E.  Jones. 

^^^ttipsia  duhia,  Eth. 

^^^sfelid  inultiporata,  De  Kon. 

P^^ifera  hicarinata,  Eth,  fil. 

P’'^iferina,  sp.  ind. 


Meticularia  TTrei,  Fleming. 

Metzia  radialis,  Phill. 

Sliynchonella  pleurodon,  Phill. 

Ortliis  resupinata,  Martin. 

Stropliomena  rhomboidalis,  var.  analoga, 
Phill. 

Ghonetes  oraooioensis,  Eth. 

„ sp.  ind.  (a),  PI.  13,  f.  10. 

„ sp.  ind.  (c),  PI.  37,  f.  20. 

Entolium,  sp. 

JEuchondria,  sp. 

Ntmilana,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  14,  f.  17. 
JVaticopsis  variata,  Phill.  ? 

„ sp.  ind. 

Porcellia  Pear  si,  Eth.  fil. 

Ortlioceras,  sp. 

Palfeoniscid  Fish. 


Cf  the  above  fossils,  Lepidodondron  australe,  Cordaites  australis,  Actinocrinus,  sp. 
^^illipsia  dulia,  Spirifera  hicarinata,  Rhynclionella  pleurodon,  Ortliis  resupinata, 
Fn  ^**'°P^omena  rhomboidalis,  var.  analoga,  are  common  to  the  Star  and  Gympie 
gj.  ^’'tions  ; Ghonetes  eracowensis,  Porcellia  Pearsi,  and  Orthoeeras  are  common  to  the 
C^ympie  Formation, s and  the  Middle  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  ; the 
liP  Galamifes  various,  Astei'ocalamites  scrohricutatus,  Aneimites  austrina, 

all  I;  veltheimianmn,  L.  sp.  ind.  (PI.  (5,  figs.  1,  4),  Ggclostigma  australe?  G.  sp. 

^ ■ .°  Kiltorhense,  Sfigmaria,  sp.  ind.,  Beyrichia  varicosa,  Fenestella  multiporata, 
Pod  ^P-  ind.,  Peticularia  Urei,  Retzia  radialis,  Ghonetes,  sp.  ind.  (a),  Ghonetes, sp. 

Sp  ^ntolium,  sp,,  Ruchondria,  sp.,  Nuculana,  sp.  ind.,  Naticopsis  variata,  Naticopsis, 
■’  ^^d  the  PaliBoniscid  Fish,  are  peculiar  to  the  Star  Beds. 

(jji, , Star  Beds  have  not  a single  species,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  common  to  the 
'^dle  Devonian)  Burdekin  Beds. 

lUgj^b  ^°®P3'’dng  the  genera  represented  in  the  Star  Beds  with  those  of  the  other 
Permo-Carboniferous  System,  wo  find  that,  among  Plants,  Galamites, 


°Zidodendr 


on,  and  Cordaites  are  also  present  in  the  Gympie  Formation.  Among 


Among 


Criu 

Pojy^o  '^'^^ioocrinus,  and  among  Crustaceans,  Phillipsia,  are  common  to  both. 

^olliT^'  present  in  both.  Lastly,  the  two  formations  have  nine  genera  of 

Uiena  common — viz.,  Spirifera,  Reticularia,  Retzia,  Rhynohonella,  Ortliis,  Stropho- 

> onetes,  Naticopsis,  and  Porcellia. 

vi2;_^  Tr  to  the  Star  and  Middle  Bowen  Formations  are  one  genus  of  Polyzoa, 

^■Hd'  n and  five  of  Mollusca,  viz.,  Spirifera,  Spiriferina,  Ghonetes,  Porcellia, 

'-'othoceras. 

T}i 

laationg  genera  common  to  the  Star  and  Upper  Bowen  For- 

"Miue'^^^  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist  for  New  South  Wales,  in 

the  Mineral  Statistics  of  New  South  AFales,  1875,”*  observed  that  “ Below 

marine  beds  of  the  Hunter  district  are  beds  of  shales  and  sandstones. 


Page  132. 
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,itl.  «„6r.l  spocie.  of  Cjclopte™,  Kn.rrip  SigilW, 

. They  occur  near  to,  and  probably  m association  with  beds  ot  m 
fossils  which  hare  teen  describcd>s  lower  carboniferous.”  These  beds,  wine 
particularly  well  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  I believe  o e 
ho,i»n»ft.SteFom.ti«;  but  no  i«s.ge  cTCr  be»  ob.e:^  .n  South 

Wales  from  the  Lepidodendroii  Beds  referred  to,  upwards  into  the  marine  beds 

Hunter  dirtrict^o^es  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,”*  Mr.  ^ilki-on  says  - 

“Near  Canowindra,  on  the  Lachlan  Elver,  are  ranges  composed 

sandstones  and  shales  containing  Lepidodeniron  SigilUna.  which  may 

tains  and  those  conspicuous  hills  beyond  Condobolin  consist  of  similar  , J 

also  belong  to  this  age,  or  to  the  Upper  Devonian,  but  as  yet  no  fossils  have  been  found 
in  them.  The  lower  beds  are  extensively  developed  between  the  Hunter  ^n 

Manning  Eivers,where  they  form  high  broken  ranges.  T ey  consis  o ^ J 

sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales,  which  have  been  much  disturbed, 

all  angles  Near  Gloucester  there  is  a splendid  natural  section  showing,  o 

: ‘ „ile,  the  bed.  i.  « ™rtic.l  pe.itiou.  Though 

abundant  in  these  rocks,  no  workable  coal-seams  are  know  . . ^ ^ 

remarkable,  seeing  that  the  fossils  are  of  the  genera  winch  are 

great  Coal  Measures  of  Englaud-viz.,  Lepidodendron  S^g^llar^a 

gold-bearing  quartz  reefs  yielding  from  1 to  15  oz.  o go  per  oi , » 

on  the  Copeland  Gold  Field,  traverse  strata  contaimng  these  fossds.f  There  ar 

beds  in  the  same  series  rich  in  marine  fossils-Pr<ii«c^«.,  Sp^nfer,  Cnnotds,  Fene 

^fis  possible  that  the  Avon  Eiver  Lepidodendron  Beds,  Victoria,  may  he 
ap]iroximately  on  the  horizon  of  the  Star  Formation. 

J. 


* Svdnev  : Government  Printer : 1882.  . t,  j 

t So  far  aa  the  fossils  show,  these  bods  may  be  equivalent  to  our  Gympie  Beds. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  PERMO-CARBONIFEROHS  SYSTEM— cowi'Mmea'. 


THE  BOWEJSr  EIYEE  COAL  EIELH 
And  its  Subditisions. 

Coalfield,  which  extends  from  the  Bowen  River  in  Lat.  20°  30'  southward  to  the 
^ s of  the  Dawson  in  Lat.  26°,  is  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  distinct  formations: 

in  which  no  organic  remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  which  is,  in  the 
^ District,  considerably  altered,  and  in  the  Bowen  River  is  divided  from  the 
j,  °®®<iing  formation  by  a series  of  bedded  volcanic  rocks ; a Middle,  rich  in  organic 
^ sMns,  chiefly  of  marine  origin,  but  with  an  admixture  of  the  remains  of  a terrestrial 
One  ’ **''^*^  finally  an  Upper,  full  of  the  remains  of  a land  vegetation  (of  which 

genus  at  least,  viz.,  Glossopteris,  is  common  to  the  Middle  Formation),  but  with  at 
intercalated  bed  in  which  characteristic  species  of  the  marine  fauna  of  the 
ole  Formation  reappear.  The  three  formations  form  a continuous  series. 

^886  Daintree,  I divided,  in  my  Geological  Map  of  the  Colony  issued  in 

Tv  ’ Bowen  River  Coal  Field  from  the  Coal  Field  of  the  Isaacs,  Mackenzie,  and 


ifie  h i"®  i'ii®  south  ; Daintree’s  Map,  issued  in  1872,  showing  an  extension  of 

tli„  area  of  Peak  Downs,  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  the  latter  field.  Since 

tijQ  g however,  Mr.  Maitland  has  examined  the  intervening  district,'*  and  shown  that 
And  Mackenzie  Coal  Fields  are  in  reality  continuous,  although  covered,  at  the 
t°^  Dowen,  Suttor,  and  Isaacs  Rivers,  by  outlying  tablelands  of  the  Desert 

to  .j-jj  ®y  Geological  Map  (1886),  the  whole  of  the  Mackenzie  Coal  Field  was  ascribed 
Formation,  as  it  had  never  been  examined  in  detail.  The  Geological  Map 
by  jj  ®i^ewith,  however,  shows  that  the  Upper  Formation  is  flanked  to  east  and  west 
aud  of  the  Middle  Formation — an  alteration  which  is  justified  by  Mr.  Maitland’s 

iu  Work  in  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nebo,  by  Mr.  Rands’  observations 

at  g . ^®^‘®ont  District,  by  Mr.  Smith’s  discoveries  of  characteristic  “ Middle  ” fossils 
Banana  Creek,  and  by  Mr.  Daintree’s  recorded  observations  at 
has  ever  L southern  portion  of  this  district,  however,  no  detailed  mapping 

has  done,  and  the  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Formations 

traced,  and  consequently  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  laid  dowm 
ou  the  map. 

^^P^-rati^^  ^ made  a detailed  survey  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field,! 

of  the,,  time,  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Formations.  A description 


subdivisions  is  given  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


J. 


^ 

j,*^i®bane . Geological  Observations  at  the  Heads  of  the  Isaacs,  the  Suttor,  and  the  Bowen  Eivers 


“’’'Shane'.  ■''■"thority  : 1889; 

t Report  = 1890- 


and  Annual  Progress  Eeport  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1889 


on  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field.  Brishane : by  Authority : 1879. 
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THE  LOWEE  BOWEN  FOEMATION  IN  THE  TYPE  DISTEICT. 

In  tlie  district  from  which  this  series  receives  its  naine,  and  in  which  it  was  first 
mapped,  the  granite,  schists,  slates,  and  other  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  ot  tbe 
Clarke  Ean-e  are  succeeded  by  a thick  accumulation  of  coarse  volcanic  agglomerate, 
made  up  of  angular  or  but  little  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders  On  this  agglomerat^e 
lie  thick  beds  of  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  mainly  of  quartzite  and  ye 
porphyry  derived  from  the  surrounding  metamorphic  country,  but  a few  are  of  porp  yr  . 
&c.;  derived  from  the  immediately  underlying  bed  of  volcanic  agglomerate  To  the  con 
glomerate  succeeds  a mass  of  yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  at  least  fifty  feet  in  tMckn 
Ld  probably  much  more.  Soft  stratified  rocks  of  a similar  character  evidently  cr  P 
out  all  over  the  plain  which  extends  southward  from  a little  mountain  about  three 
below  the  head  of  Pelican  Creek  to  Mount  Devlin,  under  whose  steep  escarpment  they 
dip  and  disappear.  As  the  breadth  of  this  flat  is  about  a mile,  a dip  of  10  would  g 

a thickness  of  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  , ^ 

The  Bowen  and  Sonoma  Eoad,  between  Bolger’s  (ruined)  Public-house  and  Stra 
more  Creek,  crosses  the  outcrops  of  several  beds  of  white  and  yellow  sandstones,  dipp'^b 
at  a low  angle  to  the  south-east.  This  dip  would  carry  the  sandstones  beneath 
porphyrites,  which  are  first  met  with  near  Strathmore  Creek,  and  which  presently 
in  terraces  in  the*  Mount  Toussaint  Eange.  From  their  position,  resting  on  the  m 
morphic  rocks  and  underlying  the  bedded  traps,  there  can  be  no  on  ^ . jj 
sandstone  beds  in  question  are  the  equivalents  of  those  which,  at  the  hea  o 
Creek,  dip  under  the  traps  of  Mount  Devlin. 


INTEEBEDDED  POEPHYEITES  AND  BASALTS. 

The  volcanic  range  of  Mount  Toussaint  and  Mount  Devlin  presents  the  usual 
features  characteristic  of  slightly  inclined  trappean  rocks.  The  range  appears  v 
different  according  as  it  is  viewed  from  the  “ dip  ” or  “ rise  ” side  of  the  beds. 
one  case  the  long  gentle  slope  of  the  hill  generally  coincides  with  the  surface  o 
In  the  other  the  ascent  must  be  made  over  a series  of  alternate  terraces  and  a 

perpendicular  cliffs.  • . r i v soil- 

Over  considerable  areas  basalts  and  melaphyres  decompose  to  a rich  Diac 

The  amygdaloidal  porphyrites  form  a lighter  but  still  very  good  soil. 

The  terraced  and  scarped  hills  of  the  Mount  Macedon  Eange  continue 
outcrop  of  the  bedded  trap  round  the  north-western  corner  of  the  coa,lfield.  - 

It  is  difficult  to  find,  either  in  the  Mount  Macedon  or  Toussaint  Eange,  a ‘ 
specimen  of  the  trappean  rock  which  has  not  obviously  undergone  consicera 
alteration.  A specimen  from  the  south  end  of  Mount  Macedon,  which  appeared  lu^^ 
than  usually  fresh,  was  sliced  and  examined  microscopically.  The  ground-mass  s o 
a tangled  web  of  very  minute  interlacing  crystals  of  labradorite,  the  interstices  ^ 
up  with  specks  of  magnetic  iron.  The  aiigite  crystals  were  generally  represented 
zeolitic  pscudomorph  (prehnite?),  although  occasionally  a nucleus  of  augite  com 
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ected  in  the  centre  of  an  altered  mass.  The  rock  was  thus,  in  all  likelihood, 
g nally  a typical  dolerite.  It  is  not  surprising  that  igneous  rocks  so  ancient  should 
Undergone  much  alteration. 

,,  Strathmore  Creek,  on  Pelican  Creek  from  Mount  Bellavista  downwards,  and 

O'dal^  River  at  the  north  end  of  the  coalfield,  the  rock  is  exceedingly  amygdal- 

tho  ’ cavities,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  filled  up  with  prehnite, 

msonite,  analcime,  or  laumonite.  With  the  prehnite,  carbonate  of  copper  is  frequently 
Q,  some  specimens  of  the  ore  being  quite  good  enough  to  work  if  sufficient 

u ities  could  be  obtained.  The  ore,  however,  so  far  as  I was  able  to  see  or  learn, 

occurs  in  lodes. 

“'C'  Samuel  Allport,  P.G-.8.,  thus  reports* 

%iclote  roek”froi 
Mr.  Hughes’s)  : 

a Must  have  been  originally  as  scoriaceous  as  any  recent  lavas,  but  now  forms 

in  r Mass  of  zeolitic  mineral  matter.  All  the  cavities  are  filled  with  prehnite 

exa  • groups  of  crystals,  which  exhibit  a magnificent  display  of  colours  when 

Cent  polarised  light.  One  cavity  is  lined  with  the  radiating  prehnite,  and  the 

oj,j  . * portion  partly  filled  with  calcite  and  partly  with  carbonate  of  copper.  Of  the 
oonstituents  nothing  is  left  except  the  magnetite.  The  forms  of  felspar 
renl  sharp  and  distinct;  but  the  original  substance  has  been  removed  and 

brovva^'^  prehnite,  differing  in  no  respect  from  that  filling  the  cavities.  The  reddish- 

grains  and  patches  scattered  through  the  base  probably  represent  the  augite.” 
the  B ^ Mount  Toussaint  and  Mount  Macedon  Eanges,  as  well  as  in  the  bed  of 
Unfvo  River  and  Pelican  Creek,  geodes  of  opal,  agate,  and  chalcedony  are  not 
fiuently  met  with. 


on  the  microscopic  aspect  of 
from  the  “ Bowen  Eiver,  near  McDougal’s  head  station  ” (Birallee, 


J. 


£ 


Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxviii.,  p.  315. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  PBEMO-CAEBONIFEROTJS  continued. 

THE  LOWER  BOWEN  FORMATION  OUTSIDE  OE  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT— MACKAY 

DISTRICT. 

The  Interbedded  basalts,  &c.,  between  tlie  Middle  and  Lower  Series  are  not  seen  along 
the  iunction  line  south  of  the  beads  of  the  Bowen  Eiver,  so  that  it  appears  that  a fault, 
which  further  north  throws  the  basalts,  &c.,  against  the  metamorphic  rooks,  to  the  soutn 

throws  the  Middle  down  against  the  Lower  Senes.  _ 

The  Lower  Formation  in  the  coast  region,  although  possessing  many  M tne 
characteristics  of  the  same  series  in  the  district  north  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  I'leW, 
much  better  developed  aud  occupies  a much  larger  extent  of  conntry.  Owing  o 
intrusion  of  volcanic  rocks  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  its  thickness  can  be 
making  allowance  for  all  contingencies  the  thickness  is  probably  not  less  than  1,W0  tee  - 
At  Mount  Do  Moleyn  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pioneer  EWer,  west  of  Mackay, 
the  Lower  Series  rests  upon  a coarse  volcanic  agglomerate  resembling  that  which  occurs 
at  the  head  of  Pelican  Creek.  South  of  the  Pioneer  Eiver,  the  Lower  Series  attains 
groat  thickness,  and  has  boon  penetrated  by  granites,  dolerites,  and  basalts,  which 
many  cases  alter  the  strata  in  contact  with  them  for  a considerable  distance, 
heads  of  the  Pioneer  a gradual  passage  from  a comparatively  unaltered  sandstone  in  o 
granite  can  be  observed  ; in  no  ease,  however,  has  the  metamorphism  gone  so  tar  as 

entirely  mask  the  clastic  character  of  the  rock.  , f +lifi 

“ It  is  a noteworthy  circumstance  that  it  is  in  this,  the  lovrest  member  ot 
series  that  the  greatest  amount  of  mctaniorphism  has  taken  place.  Indeed  no  section  was 
seen  in  which  it  could  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  granitic  rocks  penetrate  th 
higher  members  of  the  series.”  Mr.  Maitland  observes  that  this  circumstance  may 
indicate  that  a sufficient  time  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  metamorphisin  of  portions  ot  tu 
Lower  Series  before  the  Middle  Series  was  deposited. 

In  the  area  drained  by  Eocky  Dam  Creek,  south-west  of  Mount  Eunnel,  the 
of  the  Lower  Series  have  undergone  much  alteration,  some  of  the  grits  assuming 
appearance  of  quartz-fclsites,  whilst  some  sandstones  have  been  altered  into  quartzi  e 
North  of  Mount  Funnel  horizontal  beds  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  of  vario 
degrees  of  colour  and  texture,  are  exposed  in  several  gullies ; near  Mount  Selwyn  o 
bed  is  a green  felspathic  conglomerate,  in  which  clear  and  pellucid  blebs  of  qua 
appear  to  hare  been  developed  subsequent  to  its  deposition. 

Where  the  St.  Lawrence  Eoad  crosses  Eocky  Dam  Creek  a bed  of  coarse 
seen,  dipping  at  a low  angle  to  the  east.  Further  up  the  creek,  on  its  southern  an  ’ 
in  Selection  1142,  is  a low  hill  of  dolerite,  probably  intrusive  through  the  sedimenta  i 
rocks.  In  the  bed  of  the  creek,  higher  up,  an  altered  sandstone  is  seen,  and  on 
mountain  bearing  52°  50'  from  Mount  Funnel,  the  seaward  face  consists  of  a gr 
thickness  of  an  altered  conglomerate,  penetrated  by  a dyke  of  felsite.  ^ 

A spur  on  the  western  face  of  Cone  Mountain  is  made  up  of  a massive  quar  z ^ 
apparently  horizontal  From  this  point,  in  a traverse  northward  across  Eocky  » 
and  Arrowroot  Creeks  to  the  Eildou  Hills,  altered  sandstone  and  shales  are  seen 

intervals. 
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On  one  of  tlie  brandies  of  Cherry-tree  Creet,  flowing  through  Selection  1531, 
^ haked  black  shale  is  seen  dipping  E.S.E.  at  85°,  and  what  appears  to  be  a volcanic 
weccia  is  visible  close  to  the  great  mass  of  rock  mapped  as  diorite,  which  occupies  a 
•considerable  area  of  country  close  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Eoad. 

In  the  bed  of  Cherry-tree  Creek,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  north-east  of 
house  in  Selection  1569,  a mass  of  felsite  has  been  protruded  through  reddish-brown 
iiales  and  conglomerates,  spreading  out  over  the  surface  of  the  conglomerate.  Both 
16  Conglomerate  and  the  underlying  shales  have  been  altered  by  the  felsite.  Higher 
the  creek  is  a great  thickness  of  conglomerate,  very  coarse-grained  at  the  base  but 
1161'  above.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  conglomerate,  much  felspar,  a little  quartz, 
^iid  Some  iron  pyrites  have  been  developed  in  the  mass.  A dyke  of  felsite  intersects 
6 conglomerate.  Near  the  head  of  the  creek  an  intrusive  mass  of  granite  forms  the 
^utQinit  of  the  range. 

Between  Cherry-tree  and  Plum-tree  Creeks  the  prevailing  rocks  consist  of  altered 
®‘ci'glomerates,  and  sandstones,  in  horizontal  beds.  A felsite  dyke  intersects  the 
ratified  rocks,  in  which,  near  the  dyke,  secondary  crystals  and  crystalline  grains  of 
flUartz  are  developed. 

In  Alligator  Creek,  one  of  the  heads  of  Atherton’s  Creek,  a mass  of  sedimentary* 
IS,  with  a contemporaneous  sheet  of  diorite,  are  pierced  by  protrusions  of  felsitic 

ns  sketched  in  Plate  53,  fig.  1.  From  the  base  of  the  felstone  sheet  to  the  top  of 
got  forming  the  summit  of  the  range  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Ill  Bell’s  Creek,  a branch  of  Atherton’s  Creek,  the  section  sketched  in  Plate  53, 
2qo  ^’.  ®C6n.  On  a thick  series  of  grits  and  shales  which  dip  W.S.AV.  at  from  15°  to 

> lies  an  intrusive  (?)  sheet  of  a porphyritic  felsite.  Above  the  felsite  are  greyish- 
6w  shales  and  sandstones,  one  bed  of  shale  being  crowded  with  imp)erfectly  preserved 
■I’omains.  An  intrusive  boas  of  diorite  is  erupted  through  the  sedimentary  rocks 
g altering  the  shales  into  lydian-stone  and  the  grits  into  quartzite.  Above  the 

■pi  ■^''^“■ychow  shale  and  sandstone  are  dark  shales  and  grits,  dipping  to  S.S.W.  at  10°. 

Iliese  rocks  a sheet  of  felsite  has  been  intruded  along  the  planes  of  bedding, 
^i^h  doubtless  connected  with  a vertical  dyke  of  a similar  rock  seen  a little 

^6lsit^  tJie  creek.  About  1,000  feet  above  the  lowest  beds  of  the  section  a mass  of 

the  n oi"  fourteen  feet  thick,  has  been  intruded  along  the  bedding  planes  of 

sii,  sandstones.  Above  the  felsite  Jire  shales  and  sandstones  up  to  the 

of  the  range. 

^ gully,  a tributary  of  Sandy  Creek,  behind  Oakenden  Plantation,  a granitic 
Psnet  similar  in  character  to  the  granite  of  the  Mount  Bridgman  Range, 

flUartzp^^*  ®hales  and  sandstones,  indurating  the  former  and  converting  the  latter  into 

altepgd^^  creek  parallel  to  the  last  and  also  running  into  Sandy  Creek,  shales  and 
lutru  • ‘lipping  at  15°  to  S.W.,  are  accompanied  by  sheets  of  basalt,  apparently 

hasalt  and  stratified  rocks  both  penetrated  by  a granitic  dyke. 
fiUartz  f Ilomebush  Hill,  altered  shales  and  sandstones  penetrated  by  a dyke  of 
•^cnitn  ^ occur.  Eemains  of  reed-like  plants  and  fragments  of  silicified  wood  are 
^•^ftion  ' >7 indistinct  for  determination.  In  a creek  crossing  the  boundary  of 
by  g 1603,  sandy  shales,  dij>ping  at  20°  to  25°  to  E.N.E.,  are  interrupted 

^'^lly  tl^^f°^  lolspar  por])hyry.  At  Selection  1380,  sandstones  and  shales  are  seen  in  a 
containing  fragments  of  silicified  wood  and  the  latter  plant-remains. 
'''•1th  inf  the  branches  of  Cut  Creek  shows  alternations  of  sandstones  and  shales 
^•'rizontal^v^'^^  tHorite;  following  up  the  gully  until,  due  east  of  Mount  McBride,  a 
ced  of  altered  conglomerate  is  seen. 
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Pioneer  country  drained  by  the  Pioneer  Elver  and 

is  rudely  triangular  in  shape,  and  of  about  six  hundred  square  miles  m extent  but  y 
far  the  greater  portion  is  occupied  by  crystalline  rocks  and  alluvial  soil.  It  is  only 

and  there  t^t  any  se™^^^^  - exposure  of  intens^y 

metamorphosed  sandstones,  grits,  and  shales,  with  intr™  dykes 
ITiehcr  UP  the  river,  below  the  bridge  at  Pleystowe  Mill,  is  a series  of  black  shale 
showing  little  or  no  alteration  beyond  a slight  increase  in  hardness  within  a coup 
inches  of  a dyke  of  diorite-porphyrite  with  which  the  rocks  are  associated. 

IntlJhills  to  the  south  of  Ashburton  Mill,  sandstones  and  shales  dip  W. 

25°  to  30°  and  a bed  of  volcanic  ash  occurs  among  the  sedimentary  roc  s. 

Inrim  hills  between  Ashburton  and  the  Eowen  Eoad,  black,  sightly  indurated 
shales  dip  at  15°  to  E.N.B.  Black  \Yaterholes  Creek  rises  in  a deep, 
whose  sides  show  sections  of  coarse  altered  sandstones  and  grits,  below  which  bla 
idy  Ses  are  seen  to  dip  to  E.  at  an  angle  of  10°.  One  of  the 
of  Bkek  Waterholes  Creek  shows  a quartzite  underlaid  by  a ^ery  hard  lydianised  s 
?yinVhorizontally.  Eurther  up  the  creek,  in  Selections  1602  and  141-  the  rocks  are 
pirLd  by  an  intrusive  granite.  Lower  down  the  creek,  greyish  sandstones  and  blac 

shales  dip^atAStil^^AE-butari^^  of  the  Pioneer  show  sandstones  and  grits  all  “’i 
less  metamorphosed,  so  much  so  in  some  places  that,  in  the  absence  of  bedding-planes, 
rinnlo-marks  &c.  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  some  forms  of  granite. 

On  the  spurs  of  the  Main  Eange,  between  Cattle  Creek  and  a tributary  nam 
Dalrymple  Creek,  the  gradual  passage  from  a comparatively  unaltered  grit  i‘ito  a gr  ^ 
can  bo  satisfactorily  traced.  Starting  with  a grit  showing  distinct  ^ 

quartzite  is  next  seen,  passing  in  turn  into  what  appears  to  be  a ^ ‘ ^ 

Lding  in  a true  granite.  Several  similar  instances  can  be  seen  in  this  a^^a- 
noteworthy  case  occurs  near  Snake  Hill,  on  the  divide  between  the  ^ 

Creek  and  Stockyard  Creek.  Here  a micaceous  sandstone  merges  almost  insensi  7 

into  a medium-grained  granite.  Unnlra  nf  the 

At  several  places  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  "L^d 

Pioneer,  near  the  Blue  Mountains,  horizontal  sandstones  and  shales  are  interstrat 

with  opposite  Selection  1221,  a bed  of 

overlies  a horizontal  bed  of  grit.  Earther  up  Ae  hill  a bed  of  volcanic  ash,  comp 

of  subaiigular  fragments  of  rock,  rests  on  the  diorite.  , j f 1 1 i Polo  .Imniug 

In  the  bed  of  Constant  Creek,  below  Selection  7o6,  a bed  of  black  shale,  d pp 

S.S.W.  at  10°,  contains  three  bands  of  fireclay,  varying  from  one  to  our 
thickness.  These  have  often  imbedded  among  them  flat  circular 
nodules.  In  Selection  1358  the  shales  are  vertical  and  are  faulted  against  a Sne-g  n 
sandstone.  In  the  Township  Eeserve,  east  of  Mount  Jukes,  sandstones  and  stales  w 
an  intrusive  orthoclase  porphyry,  dip  at  20°  to  H.W. 

Mount  Toby  Eange,  and  flows  over  alternations  of  grit  and  shale  which  her  ^ 

a good  deal,  and  are  well  seen  in  the  Bowen  Eoad,  between  the  Leap  and  Jolimo 

^*‘'*'°\urray  Creek  rises  in  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Dalrymple,  and  drains  an  ar^ 
mainly  composed  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  only  tributary  it  receives  whose  wate 

flow  o- — 3 .0 

black  shales,  with  one  or  two  highly  carbonaceous  bands,  semi-vitreous  white  sandston 
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tad  massive  fine-grained  sandstone  sliglitly  indurated.  A sheet  of  intrusive  felsite 
occurs  in  the  black  shales  and  semi-vitreoris  sandstones.  The  whole  series  rests  on 
<3iorite.  In  the  bed  of  the  creek,  below  the  store,  a sheet  of  diorite  is  seen  overlying 
f>ed  of  argillaceous  shale. 

It  the  foot  of  Mount  Roy,  on  the  western  bank  of  Jolimont  Creek,  a white 
Semi-vitreous  grit  rests  on  decomposed  diorite,  and  is  succeeded  by  a contemporaneous 
sheet  of  dolerite,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  dolcritc  is  overlaid  by  a thick  mass  of 
^hite  semi-vitreous  sandstone,  quartiioso,  conglomerate,  and  yellowish  grit,  the  whole 
hipping  at  5°  to  8°  N.W. 

An  outcrop  of  semi- vitreous  sandstone  is  seen  near  Palm-tree  Creek,  on  the 
®owen  Road.  Some  portions  of  this  rock  appear  as  if  a second  deposition  of  quartz  had 
^taen  place  subsequent  to  its  formation.  The  sandstone  rests  on  a volcanic  ash  or  fine 
Agglomerate. 

In  a quarry  further  north  along  the  Bowen  Road  a contemporaneous  sheet  of 
hiorite,  two  foot  thick,  weathering  into  spheroidal  masses,  is  overlaid  by  beds  of  argil- 
Aceous  shale  which  dip  to  S.E.  at  40°  beneath  dioritio  lava. 

On  the  south  bank  of  St.  Helen’s  Creek,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  road,  the 
Sedimentary  rocks  lie  directly  on  an  uneven  surface  of  felspar  porphyry.  The  escarp- 
®ient  of  the  stratiform  rocks  can  be  traced  for  a considerable  distance,  and  is  well  seen 
^^ere  the  creek  cuts  its  way  through  a narrow  gorge,  whose  flanks  are  made  up  of  beds 
semi-vitreous  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate  dipping  at  5°  to  W. 

A low  gap  in  a range  between  8t.  Helen’s  Head  Station  and  Mount  Bairen  is 
*'^ade  Up  of  grits  and  fine  conglomerates  dipping  at  55°  to  N.  50°  E. 

„ In  Black  Rock  Creek,  near  Selection  1450,  a vertical  seam  of  inferior  coal,  two 
. three  inches  in  thickness,  is  intruded  into  by  a sheet  of  greyish  diorite.  The  coal 
Overlaid  by  buff-coloured  shales. 

Sandstones,  grits,  and  shales,  with  sheets  of  diorite  and  dolerite,  are  seen  at 
^'^torvals  in  the  low  hills  between  Black  Rock  and  Alligator  Creeks. 

“ The  stratiform  series  of  volcanic  rocks  upon  the  uneven  surface  of  which  some 
th  sedimentary  series  were  laid  down,”  says  Mr.  Maitland,  “are  best  developed  on 
j ® tarthem  side  of  the  Pioneer  River,  where  they  cover  a considerable  tract  of  country, 
be  P^Aco  was  their  base  seen,  and  consequently  no  estimate  of  their  thickness  could 
^ade.  The  rocks  forming  the  series  are  diorites  and  basalts,  with  breccias  and 
^sg  omerates.  Nowhere  do  these  rocks  form  any  conspicuous  feature,  occupying,  as 
do,  the  rounded  knobs  on  the  lower  ground.”* 


J. 


the  greater  part  o£  the  details  given  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  s Report 
^'^kay  District.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  ; 18S9. 

inh**  Page  21. — Since  this  page  vv.as  in  print,  the  Warden  has  reported  (31st  December,  1891) 
opinion,  the  Last  Call  Mine,  Cloncurry,  must  have  been  “ salted.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIFEEOUS  SYSTEM— 

THE  MIDDLE  BOWEN  FORMATION  IN  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT. 

The  trapuean  rocks  lying  on  the  Lower  Formation  have  been  covered  by  sedimentary 

rocks,  and  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  have  ThHctivEyTI  t^ie 

horizontal  position  at  the  same  time  and  m the  same  degree.  J 

volcanic  forUs  must  have  been  considerably  diminished,  as  neither  ^ ^ g 

Teds  occur  higher  in  the  series.  But  that  the  volcanic  activity  did  not  cease  for  a long 
time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  molten  rocks  of  the  dolerite  type  were  again  a . „ 
iniected  along  lines  of  weakness  in  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

^ Lowing  the  right  bank  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  from  Biralee  Station  upwards, 
after  traversing^a  basaltic  plain  for  about  three  miles,  a wall  of  white  gritty 
runnin<^  N.  20“  W.  to  S.  20°  E.,  crosses  the  path.  This  sandstone  ^ ® 
the  Middle  Series.  Its  outcrop  can  be  easily  followed  down  the  felsnatbio 

the  -ndetoe,  i.  to  .ve.die,  .ppo-tl,  Me  l 

sandstone  which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  the  surface  of  a bed  of  porphynte.  i 1 

bo’th  dip  E.  di-  N.  ».  . low  angle.  This  la  the  en  rp  ace  ‘J' 

of  the  Middle  Series  is  nnequivocallj  mible.  In  other  P'‘“  p 

Coral  Creek,  and  the  Bowen  Eiver  two  miles  above  Beasley  s (ruined)  Fubl  c 
the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  maybe  observed  in  close  juxtaposition  ;bu  h 
1 :f.:rfor  belieriSg  the»  to  be  separated  in  these  places  bg  a l.ne  o »lMnd  ‘bat 
neither  the  highest  members  of  the  one  senes  nor  the  lowest  of  the  other  are 
noiiits  of  junction.  About  three  miles  above  the  old  crossing  at  Beasley  s,  a san 
bed  JrossLthe  Bowen  Eiver,  dipping  at  35°  to  8.W.  This  bed  forms 
cliff  known  as  “ The  AV all,”  which  is  traceable  for  miles  to  the  south-east,  Itis  e d . 
tilted  by  tbe  fault  which  divides  the  coalfield  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  no 

Up  to  a point  midway  between  the  mouths  of  Eosella  and  Parrot  Cre^s, 

Marine  Isis  occupies  thefed  of  the  Bowen  Eir-  >’ Hf p‘ 'UnlA 

dips  of  the  strata,  I estimated  the  total  thickness  at  1,848  feet.  _ It  ^ 

the  Geological  Map  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  Middle  Scries  is  „ t 

north-west  end  of  the  field  than  on  the  eastern  side.  This  is  accounted  tor  y 

comnarativelv  high  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  latter  region.  i , ^nd 

^ The  hUddfe  Series  is  made  up  of  alternations  of  grey  and  yellow  sandstones  . 
blue  and  grey  shales,  with  here  and  there  bands  of  reddish  ferruginous,  P™bab^^f 
calcareous,  sandstones,  sometimes  varying  to  impure  sandy  this 

coal  (besides  some  carbonaceous  beds  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  c , ) 
scries  These  seams  have  been  named  the  Garrick  and  the  Kennedy.  ‘ 

“™Le  be”  mef  with  in  . bo™  to  be  nfterwnrd.  t.fetred  to  Ne„  the  tep  et 
series,  black  shales,  highly  impregnated  with  alum  are  abnn^nt. 

A few  beds  of  conglomerate  are  met  with,  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
The  peMra™  generally  of  g»nit..  slate,  schist,  qnartsite,  and  other  nretamerphic  .» 
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plutonic  rocks,  with  a few  of  porphyrite.  The  pebbles,  which  are  not  always  well 
bounded,  hare  a remarkable  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups  in  some  of  the 
^onglojQeratic  sandstone  beds — a disposition  which  may  possibly  bo  owing  to  their 
aving  been  dropped  in  heaps  from  the  lloating  roots  of  trees,  but  much  more  likely  to 
oeir  having  been  dropped  from  floating  ground-ice.  Large  isolated  boulders  of  granite, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  their  present  positions  except  by  glacial 
^tion,  occur  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  strata  of  fine  sandy  or  muddy  material, 
^''wons  of  the  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  are  occasionally  found  lying  horizontally  in 
strata. 

The  bands  of  ferruginous  sandstone  are  storehouses  of  marine  fossils,  which 
°ccur  also,  though  more  sparingly,  in  the  shales  and  grey  sandstones.  In  the  latter  the 
^ ells  are  almost  always  calcareous,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  siliceous  and 
ispathic  sandstone  matrix.  In  the  ferruginous  sandstones,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^^ssils  are  always  in  the  form  of  casts.  About  fifty  feet  of  pebbly  sandstone  strata  on 
onehumpy  Creek  are  absolutely  crammed  with  shells,  especially  Stroplialosia  Olarkei, 
ii-  Another  sandstone  bed,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  thick,  in  the  Bowen  River, 
^^out  two  and  a quarter  miles  above  the  old  crossing  at  Beasley’s,  is  also  full  of 
*'opJialosia  Clarkei.  Derbyia  senilis,  Phillip.s,  is  abundant  on  Coral  Creek ; and  on 
mean  Creek,  one  mile  above  the  Bowen  and  Sonoma  Road,  and  near  the  Diamond 
111  Bore.  Froductus,  Spirifem,  and  Martinia  are  common  throughout  the  whole 
®®ries.  Xhe  shales  and  grey  sandstones  are  frequently  pierced  by  rootlets  in  the 
l^osition  of  growth.  The  marine  shells  prove  that  the  strata  were  mainly  deposited 
y a sea,  of  which  the  Clarke  Range  formed  the  eastern  shore;  while  the  upright 
wets  in  the  grey  sandstones  and  shales  indicate  the  occasional  appearance  of  land 

surfaces. 

St  +'  ®6ries,  especially  in  Coral  and  Pelican  Creeks  near  Sonoma 

ah  Mollusca  of  the  usual  typos,  Actinozoa  and  Polyzoa  occur  in  great 

former,  Stenopora  Jachii,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fll.,  is  the  most  common. 
f latter,  Protoretepora  ampla,  Lonsd.,  P.  Koninckii,  Eth.  junr.,  and  Fenestella 

jp  ^ I'Onsd.,  are  all  equally  common.  In  one  specimen  in  the  G-eological  Survey 
I’e'li^^'^  occurs  in  the  same  slab  with  Protoretepora  ampla.  Oue  bed  in 

fej.  Creek  half-a-mile  above  the  road  from  Bowen  to  Sonoma,  consisting  of  a sandy 
'I'his  limestone,  is  a mass  of  the  coral  Stenopora  Leiclihardtii,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fil. 

® ossil  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red  colour. 

large  collection  of  fossils  (Mollusca)  from  the  Middle  Series  near  Blenheim  has 
The^  P^®**®'ated  to  the  Geological  Survey  Museirm  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Barker,  of  Euugella. 
still  remain  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

. ■^I'out  two  hundred  and  seventy  five  feet  above  the  base  of  the  series  is  the 
Gained  outcrop  of  which  is  seen  on  Pelican  Creek.  Another  seam, , 

not  e Kenuedy,  is  believed  to  overlie  the  Garrick,  but,  as  the  two  cliff-sections  are 
°atinuous,  this  cannot  bo  stated  with  certainty. 

Coal  at,  river  there  can  be  seen  in  dry  seasons  the  outcrop  of  a seam  of 

above  twenty  feet  beneath  the  outcrop  of  the  Garrick  Seam  which  is  seen  in  the  cliff 
Hujst  be  Seam  in  the  river  may  possibly  be  the  Kennedy  Seam,  in  which  ease  there 
outcj,  tault,  with  a downthrow  to  the  west,  between  the  two  cliffs  containing  the 
Mth  in +1°^  Kennedy  and  Garrick  Seams.  As  the  seam  in  the  river  was  not  met 
SeajQ  • t)ore,  afterwards  to  be  referred  to,  it  must,  if  its  place  is  below  the  Garrick 
^be  ^ bave  thinned  out  in  the  half-mile  which  intervenes  between  the  outcrop  of 
®®iall  favdt^  ®eam  and  the  bore,  or  its  absence  from  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  a 
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I'he  following  is  a section  of  tte  seam  seen  in  tlie  bed  of  tbe  river: 

Soft  yellow  sandstone 
Coal 
Clay- 


Coal 
Clay 
Coal 

Fireclay  . » . 

Tbe  coal  bas  a specific  gravity  of  1'37  and  is  free  of  pyrites, 
pumping  engine  attached  to  tbe  bore.  Its  analysis  is : 

Moisture 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon 
Asb  


rt.  In. 

...  2 0 

...  0 4 
...  0 1 
...  0 10 
...  0 1 
...  0 9 
...  1 8 

It  was  used  for  tbe 

2-26 

23-61 

59'09 

15-04 


100-00 


rt. 

27 

15 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


3 


Tbe  section  of  tbe  cliff  showing  the  Kennedy  Seam  is  as  follows 

Soft  white  flaggy  sandstones  and  sbaly  partings  

Talus,  concealing  about  

Dark -blue  shales  

Soft  grey  sandstone 

Gritty  white  siliceous  sandstone 

Dark-blue  shales  

Coal 

Dark-blue  shales  

Coal,  Kennedy  Seam  •••  •" 

White  fine-grained  soft  clayey  sandstone,  with  upright  rootlets 
Soft  yellow  sandstone 

Sandy  shale 

Soft  yellowish  sandstone 

Shales,  with  a line  of  large  ironstone  nodules 

White  sandstone,  in  bands  of  about  8 inches  thick  

Shales 

Yellowish  sandstone  _ •••  •••  _ _ . 

The  Kennedy  Seam,  as  seen  at  its  outcrop,  is  made  up  of  flue  laminse  ot  varyinb 
purity  and  lustre,  some  of  the  laminse  being  mere  carbonaceous  clay,  and  others  good 
coal  The  coal  burns  with  difficulty,  leaving  a scarcely  diminished  bulk  of  reddish 
shaly  ash.  It  splits  readily  along  the  bedding-planes,  and  at  right  angles  to  these 
along  numerous  joints,  and  is  very  friable.  It  docs  not  take  a polish  under  the  knite, 
but  breaks  up  into  minute  cubes.  The  powder  is  ink-black.  Its  specific  gravity  is 

1-463. 

Analysis. 

Water  

Volatile  hydrocarbons 41-81 

Ash  aJht  biown)  ] { S-2 


in. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

7 

3 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The  cliff- section  showing  the  Garrick  Seam  is  as  follows  : — 

Thick-bedded  yellow  sandstone,  with  Edmondia  

Soft  flaggy  and  shaly  grey  sandstone  

Impure  sandy  ironstone,  weathered 

Soft  fine-grained  laminated  grey  shale,  weathering  yellowish 

Coal,  Garrick  Seam 

Soft  grey  shaly  sandstone,  with  (sparse)  rootlets  


100-00 


rt. 

10 

20 

0 

6 

4 

5 


in. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 
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The  Grarrick  Seam  is  seen  in  the  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  Pelican  Creek.  For 
^hout  a third  of  this  distance  an  intrusive  sheet  of  “white  trap”  is  seen  cutting  into  the 
®eam  and  rendering  it  locally  useless,  but  the  remainder  of  the  outcrop  is  undisturbed. 

The  G-arrick  Seam  at  its  outcrop,  and  where  it  is  not  burnt  by  the  white  trap, 
shows  layers  of  shining  coal  alternating  with  layers  of  dark  coaly  shale.  It  burns  with 
difficulty  and  leaves  a good  deal  of  brown  ash.  The  joints  are  coated  with  sulphur  and 
alum.  The  coal  is  moderately  firm.  It  takes  a feeble  polish  under  the  knife,  with  a 
deep  black  lustre.  The  powder  is  lamp-black.  The  specific  gravity  is  1'456. 


Analysis. 

Water  ... 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ... 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash  (grey)  J ^ “”8“^  bard  coke,  63’52  per  cent. 


...  1-23 

...  35-25 
C 46-60 
I 16-92 


100-00 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  seam  a light,  feebly  lustrous,  non-soiling  coal  occurs  in 
Modules  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  They  burn  well.  It  would  appear  that 
the  formation  of  these  concretions  some  of  the  earthy  imjmrities  have  been  rejected, 
heir  specific  gravity  is  1-402.  An  analysis  of  one  of  these  nodules  gave — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  099 

Volatile  hj'drocarbons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  19-89 

Fixed  carbon  ■)  i j 1 i 

Ash  ) Spongy  coke,  very  hard,  79-12  per  cent.  | 


100-00 

A-  bore  was  sunk  by  the  Government  through  the  Garrick  Seam  to  the  base  of 
^ 6 Middle  Series  in  1885.  In  company  with  Mr.  Hester,  the  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
It*"^'  ^ ®^*^™iii6d  the  cores  in  August  of  that  year,  and  compiled  the  following  section, 
wiportant  as  giving  a continuous  section  of  the  lowest  339  feet  of  the  Middle 


Section  of  No.  1 Bobe,  Pelican  Cheek. 

Thickness.  Depth. 


Loam  and  clay  ... 

Ft. 

4 

In. 

0 

Ft. 

4 

In. 

0 

Loose  rook 

Pine-grained  buff  micaceous  sandstone  (loose) — 

4 

0 

8 

0 

fissure  and  large  opening  at  25  feet  

Fine-grained  micaceous  sandstone,  buff,  graduating 

17 

0 

25 

0 

downward  into  white  (fissure) 

Mud-seam,  hardening  downward  into  black 

44 

0 

69 

0 

micaceous  shale  (no  core)  

Fine-grained  dark-grey  micaceous  sandstone,  with 

1 

0 

70 

0 

plant-impressions 

0 

6 

70 

6 

Lark  sandy  shale 

0 

6 

71 

0 

Soft  clay...  ...  ,,, 

0 

1 

71 

1 

r Soft  coal  (no  core) 

1 

0 

72 

1 

J Burnt  coal  (a) 

1 

6 

73 

7 

/ Mixed  white  clay  and  pyrites  

0 

0|  ... 

73 

7i 

\Burnt  coal 

2 

4i  ... 

76 

0 

Fireclay  (no  core) 

Fine-grained  blue-grey  micaceous  sandstone,  with 

0 

1 

76 

1 

streaks  of  carbonaceous  shale  ... 

”bite  gritty  sandstone,  with  streaks  of  micaceous 

6 11 

83 

0 

and  carbonaceous  shale  ... 

4 

0 

87 

0 
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Section  or  No.  1 Bore,  Pelican  Creek  couthiued. 

Thickness. 


White  sandstone,  alternately  fine  and  coarse  grained, 
with  bands  of  carbonaceous  and  micaceous  shale 
Blue  shale,  with  layers  of  sandstone  and  streaks  of 
carbonaceous  shale 

Very  hard  conglomerate  

White  freestone  

Coaly  streak  

White  freestone,  with  occasional  carbonaceous  films 

and  xilant-iinpressions  

Dark-blue  carbonaceous  shales,  occasionally  sandy 
Gritty  freestone  (admirable  scythestone),  with  a few 

carbonaceous  streaks  

Fine-grained  grey  shaly  sandstone 

Clay  film  

Burnt  coal  (a)  ... 

Clay  

Coal  (inflammable),  no  core,  only  small  fragment 

preserved  

Clay  

Burnt  coal  (b) 

White  trap  

Dolerite  ... 

Sandstone  and  conglomerate 

Coal(c) 

Fine-grained  bluish-grey  shaly  sandstone 

Coaly  streak 

Fine-grained  bluish-grey  shaly  sandstone  ... 

Coal,  good  (according  to  Mr.  Hester) — none  saved 

White  gritty  sandstone  

Coarse  gritty  sandstone,  occasionally  pebbly,  and 

with  a few  dark  streaks 

Alternate  coarse  and  fine  gritty  sandstone,  with  a 

few  dark  streaks 

Coal  (bright  and  inflammable,  according  to  Mr. 

Hester) — none  saved  

Dark-blue  shale  and  burnt  coal,  occasionally  shaly 

and  full  of  pyrites  {d)  

White  trap,  passing  downward  into  dolerite 

Dolerite 

White  trap,  involving  coal  

Blue-black  shale,  with  coal-streaks  and  Glossopieris 

Black  shale,  full  of  plant-remains  

Dolerite,  involving  a little  coal  

Burnt  coal  (a) 

White  trap  and  burnt  coal  mixed  

Calcito  cavity,  with  pyrites  crystals 

Burnt  coal  

White  trap  

Burnt  coal  (a) 

Black  shale,  with  Glossopieris 

Coal  (good)  (c) 

Coaly  shale,  with  much  carbonate  of  lime  ... 


Ft.  in. 

6 0 

17  0 
0 3 
4 9 
0 0| 

34  Hi 
21  0 

10  0 
4 0 

2 0 
0 1 


Depth. 
Et.  in. 

93  0 

110  0 
110  3 
115  0 
115  0| 

150  0 
171  0 

181  0 
185  0 

187  0 
187  1 


188 

188 


190  11 


0 

8 

191 

7 

0 

8 

192 

3 

0 

6 

192 

9 

3 

4 

196 

1 

11  11 

208 

0 

8 

0 

216 

0 

0 

6 

216 

6 

34 

6 

251 

0 

24 

0 

275 

0 

11 

0 

286 

0 

0 

3 

286 

3 

2 

3 

288 

6 

0 

6 

289 

0 

5 

0 

294 

0 

4 

0 

298 

0 

5 

0 

303 

0 

2 

0 

305 

0 

1 

6 

306 

6 

0 

6 

307 

0 

0 

9 

307 

9 

0 

Oi  . 

307 

9i 

0 

Oi  . 

307 

10 

0 

Oi  . 

307 

lOi 

1 

2 

309 

Oi 

0 

6 

309 

6i 

5 

5i  . 

315 

0 

0 

4 

315 

4 
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Section  of  No.  1 Boee,  Pelican  Ceeek — continued. 


Fine  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  bard  wliitc 
clay  and  black  shale,  with  coaly  plant-streaks 
Black  shale,  full  of  carbonised  plant-remains,  Trith 
coaly  streaks 

Fine  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  hard  white 
clay  and  black  shale  with  coaly  plant-streaks... 

Black  shales,  with  coaly  streaks  

Coal  (good)  

Black  shale,  with  coaly  streaks  and  occasional 

brocciated  parts  as  above  

Coal  (only  borings,  drillings,  and  about  |-inch  of 
core  preserved).  The  drillings  show  coal  of 
good  quality  mixed  with  shale  ; the  |-ineh  of 

core  is  good  coal 

Black  shale,  with  coaly  streaks  and  carbonised 
plants  and  occasional  fragments  of  hardened 

clay ... 

Black  sandy  shale,  with  carbonised  plant-remains... 

Coal  (good),  .5-inch  of  core 

Black  shale,  with  carbonised  plant-remains 

Coal  (good),  about  1 inch  of  core  

Black  shale,  with  carbonised  plant-remains 
Fine  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  hard  white 
clay  and  black  shale,  with  coaly  streaks 

Dark- blue  shale  

Breccia,  as  above 
Black  shale 

Dolerito,  passing  upwards  and  downwards  into 
white  trap  ... 

Black  shale,  vrith  carbonised  plant-remaius 

Breccia,  as  above,  with  coaly  streaks  

Coal  layer 

Black  shale,  with  carbonised  plant-remains 
No  record 

Black  carbonaceous  shale  and  fine-grained  grey 

sandstone,  at  

Amygdaloidal  porphyrito  with  steatite  and  calcspar 


Thickness. 

Depth. 

rt.  in. 

t.  in. 

1 3 

316  7 

0 0 

317  4 

1 3 

318  7 

3 0 

321  7 

0 2 

321  9 

3 3 

325  0 

0 

6 

325 

6 

1 

6 

327 

0 

2 

0 

329 

0 

C 

1 

329 

1 

0 

11 

330 

0 

0 

6 

330 

6 

2 

0 

332 

6 

4 

6 

337 

0 

0 

6 

337 

6 

0 

6 

338 

0 

0 

2 

338 

2 

1 

10 

340 

0 

2 

2 

342 

2 

1 

1 

343 

3 

0 

6 

343 

8 

0 

8 

341 

4 

6 

8 

.. 

351 

0 

39 

6 

390 

6 

. The  burnt  coals  (a),  at  72  feet  1 inch,  185  feet,  306  feet  6 inches,  and  307  feet 
s inches,  were  represented  by  a hard,  heavy,  earthy  coke,  full  of  pyrites  and  vertical 
, of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  coke  decrepitates  and  flies  off  a charcoal  fire.  It 
Os  a dull-black  stone  after  being  heated  to  redness. 

^ Tjie  burnt  coal  (i)  at  188  feet  2 inches  was  represented  only  by  drillings  and 
Pyri  Trom  the  drillings  it  appeared  to  bo  partly  a slaty  coal  and  partly  a dark 

®^iale  with  coaly  films.  The  bottom  of  the  seam  had  an  irregular  and  typically 
*'fisivo  junction  with  the  “white  trap,”  a.s  in  PI.  51,  fig.  1. 
g^p  The  coal-seam  (c)  at  192  foot  9 inches  was  only  represented  by  the  drillings,  and 
from  them  to  be  a seam  of  alternate  good  coal  and  shale.  The  drillings 
fairly  well  in  the  forge. 

intr  • bottom  of  the  coaly  seam  {d),  struck  at  286  feet  3 inches,  was  penetrated  by 
bsive  “white  trap.” 
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The  coal  (e),  at  309  feet  Gi  inches,  was  the  only  seam  of  workable  tluckness  an 
quality  met  with  in  the  bore.  The  thickness  of  the  seam,  as  reported  hy  Mr.  Hester,  i 
5 feet  inches ; hut  this  was  only  represented  hy  about  1 lb.  of  fragments,  it  havi  ^ 
been  found  impossible  to  extract  a core.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  seam: 

Per  cent. 

. . 115 

Moisture 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon  61 57 

Ash  17-03 


100-00 

Specific  gravity,  1-56. 

The  coal  swells  a little  on  ignition,  but  falls  away  to  a vvhite  ash  without  stirring. 
The  powder  is  black.  The  coke  swells  a good  deal,  but  is  bright  and  firm.  T e seam 
would  make  a fair  furnace  coal,  although  the  quantity  of  ash  is  certainly  hig  . 

In  the  bore,  as  in  natural  sections,  the  white  trap  graduates,  as  it  recedes 
from  the  carbonaceous  strata,  into  dolerite,  although  in  natural  sections  it  mig  o 
taken  for  a weathered  acidic  igneous  rock.  The  junctions  of  the  white  trap  an  coa 
seen  in  the  cores  are  most  interesting  and  instructive.  It  would  appear  m so™® 
as  if  the  coal  had  intruded  into  the  white  trap  rather  than  the  converse.  The  sample 
drawn  in  PI.  51,  fig.  1,  shows  this  deceptive  appearance  very  well.  In  PL  ’ 

threads  of  coal  penetrate  the  white  trap  like  veins.  In  PI.  51,  fig.  3,  the  white  trap 
occurs  in  irregular  masses  throughout  the  coal,  these  irregular  masses^  being  pro  baoiy 
connected  in  the  interior  of  the  core,  although  they  appear  isolated  m section, 
molten  rock  appears  to  have,  so  to  speak,  eaten  its  way  into  the  coal-seam  and  ultimate  y 
consolidated,  while  unconsumed  fragments  and  films  of  the  coal  remaine  mvo  ve 
its  mass.  The  conversion  of  dolerite  into  white  trap  where  it  comes  in  con  a 
with  carbonaceous  rocks  has  frequently  been  noted  in  the  coalfields  of  Scotland  an 
elsewhere. 


J. 


OHAPTEE  XV. 


THE  PBEMO-CAEBONIEEEOUS  SYSTEM— 


the  middle  BOWEN  EOEMATION  OHTSIDE  OP  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT, 

Including  Nbbo,  Mackat,  Banana  Cheek,  Cbaoow  Creek,  Nogoa  Eitee,  Speingsurb, 

Logan  Downs,  and  Eoper  Creek. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mackay  generally  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  are 
■Well  represented.  It  will  be  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a short  account  of  the 
Middle  or  Marine  Eormation  of  the  Bowen  Eivor  as  developed  in  the  Nebo  District. 

Three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Township,  on  a ridge  near  Mr. 
■Richards’  Selection,  some  beds  of  ferruginous,  and  in  part  calcareous,  sandstones  are 
®een  dipping  to  the  north-west.  They  are  full  of  fossils  of  the  type  of  the  Middle 
or  Marine  Series.  These  are  casts  of  numerous  shells,  &c.,  of  which  I made  a large 
^llection  in  1887.  The  collection  has  been  supplemented  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Morisset,  Mr. 

Hull,  and  others.  Among  the  fossils  identified  by  my  Colleague  are — 

Platyorinus  ? nux,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  .38,  fig.  3. 

Spirifera,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  38,  figs.  4,  G. 

S.  Strzelechii,  De  Kon.,  PI.  10,  fig.  37. 

Spiriferina  duodecemcostata,  McCoy,  PI.  44,  fig.  12. 

Martinia  suhradiafa,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  PI.  11,  fig.  14. 

Martiniopsis  Darwinii,  Morris,  PL  9,  figs.  13,  14 ; PI.  39,  figs.  5,  7. 

Productus  cora,  D’Orb.,  PI.  12,  fig.  14 ; PI.  13,  fig.  1 ; PI.  38,  fig.  11. 

P . hracliytlicerus,  O.  Sowerby,  PL  12,  figs.  10-13  ; PL  13,  fig.  5;  PL  44, 
fig.  14. 


P.  mbquadmtm,  Morris,  PL  38,  figs.  7-10  ; PL  40,  fig.  5. 

P.,  sp.  ind.  (e),  PL  37,  fig.  18. 

Ohonetes,  sp.  ind.  (d),  PL  37,  fig.  19. 

Deltopecten  illawarrensis,  Morris,  PL  41,  fig.  3 ; PL  44,  fig.  2. 
Modiomorplia  mytiliformis,  Eth.  fil.,  PL  14,  fig.  5 ; PL  40,  fig.  4. 

Orthoceras,  sp.,  PL  15,  fig.  1. 

A species  of  Fenestella  is  also  common. 

g -^Le  track  from  Mount  Britton  to  Eungella  passes  by  the  Moonlight  Diggings, 
Mount  Eobert  and  west  of  “ The  Stalk.”*  Just  beyond  Mount  Eobert,  fossils 
e same  species  as  those  at  Eichards’  were  seen  on  the  road. 

^he  Middle  Formation  in  the  Mackay  District  is  described  by  Mr.  Maitland,  in 
fg  Annual  Eeport  for  1889,  as  “made  up  mainly  of  sandstones  and  shales,  and 
roek  sandstones,  with  occasional  contemporaneous  and  intrusive  sheets  of  dioritic 

A few  seams  of  coal  occur  among  these  beds. 

®ide  Hanana  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Dawson  (Lat.  24°  30',  Long.  150°) , a con- 
^ 9'ddition  has  been  made  to  the  fauna  of  the  Middle  Formation  by  the  labours 
r.  C.  'W.  de  Vis,  Mr.  If.  Mackay,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith.  These  are — 
Terebraiula  sacculus,  Martin. 

Spirifera  lata,  McCoy. 

Runs  Map  of  Leichhardt  District  and  Runs  Map  of  North  and  South  Kennedy,  sheet  2. 
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Martiniopsis  ? sulradiata,  G.  B.  Sby. 

Sirophalosia  Gerardi,  King. 

„ Clarkei,  Etli. 

Modiomorpka  mytiliformis,  Etli.  iil. 

Qlimnomya  Etheridgei,  Be  Konincis. 

0.  carinata,  Etli.  fil. 

Mourlonia  ? coniformis,  Etb.  fil. 

Eellerophon  stanvellensis,  Etli.  fil. 

PorcelUa  Pearsi,  Etli.  fil.  s .1,  -n  ^ar.n 

From  Cracow  Creek  (south  of  Boolburra,  Central  Kailway)  on  the  Dawson 

Eiver  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  E.R.8.,  described*  Oho7ietes  cracoioenm,  Etfi.,  and 

Eth.  The  beds  yielding  these  fossils  may  be 

nrpsiiined  to  belone  to  the  Middle  Formation.  1 • i t 

From  a locality  described  as  “ Weelwondongara  Creek,  Nogoa  River,  w ic 
unable  to  identify,  but  which  is  probably  on  Wealwandangie  mg  block  south  0 

Springsure,  the  same  Author  described  t Productus  or  SlropUloHia  (PL  18,  • 

Z)  (Sirophalosia  Clarkei,  Eth.)  This  Brachiopod,  as  has  already  been  seen,  is  very 

characteristic  of  the  Middle  or  Marino  Formation.  _ -uu^^vT^pnrl  of 

Mr.  Smith,  shortly  before  his  death,  forwarded,  from  neighbomhood 

Springsure,  some  Crinoid  stems,  and  undoubted  specimens  of  f 

latter,  as  has  already  been  seen,  being  a characteristic  fossil  of  the  Middle  Forma  _ 

Mr.  Rands  records  in  his  “Report  on  Clermont”  that, 
forty  miles  north-north-east  of  Clermont,  on  the  range  west  of  Mount  Eankm  M • 
RogLs-Harrison  found  Cyaihophyllim  (two  species),  4dj^ 

probably  P.  hrachythwrus,  anA  Area  r'  Probably  these  bods  belong  to  the  Mid 

^“Ddntree’s  Paper  on  the  “ Geology  of  Queensland  ” J contains  a E^  °f  fossils 
identified  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge.  F.K.S.,  “from  the  head  of  Roper  Creek  aaid  the  Bowe 
River,”  all  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Bowen  River  Beds.  It  is  stra-nge  that  Daintree 
of  all  men,  should  have  mixed  up  fossils  from  different  localities  so  that  it  is  impos.u 
to  say  which  was  which  ; but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  somewhere  in  the  neig  ' 
bourhood  of  Gordon  Downs  representatives  of  the  Middle  Bowen  Series  occur. 

Roper  Creek  referred  to  is  probably  “ Little  Roper’s  Creek  ” ^t^^^^ary  of  Sandy  0 
Campbell’s  Creek,  which  will  be  found  on  the  map  between  the  22nd  and  23id  - 

of  Latitude  and  tbe  Meridians  of  148  and  149.  Daintree’s  Paper  also  contains  (P- ^ 
a list  of  apparently  Cretaceous  fossils  from  “Gordon  Downs,  at  the  head  of  Rop 
Creek,”  sent  by  the  Revd.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.  The  words  at  t 
head  of  Roper  Creek  ” are  here  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  There  is  a station  nam 
Gordon  Downs  near  Roma,  which  is  a Cretaceous  locality. 

J. 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Lend.,  xxviii.,  pp.  330,  337. 

f Tyoc.  cii.,  p.  334. 

J Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii.,  i>.  28(). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  PEEMO-CARBONIFEEOUS  SYSTEM 


LIFE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BOWEN  FORMATION. 


Tre  following  is  a complete  List  of  the  Fossils  identified  or  admitted  by  my  Colleague 
from  this  formation  in  all  the  localities  where  it  occurs  : — 


^P^i-enopteris  lobifolia,  Morris. 
^^ossopteris  Srotcniana,  Brong. 
j)  linearis,  McCoy, 
j)  ampla,  Dana  ? 
f^oniferous  wood. 

^t^nopora  australis,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fil. 
ji  Leiehliardtii,  IN.  and  E.  fil. 

» Jaekii,  N.  and  E.  fil. 
^atycrinus  ? mix,  Eth.  fil. 

'-rinoid  stems. 

^^sohlasius  ? australis,  Eth.  fil. 

^^^stella  fossula,  Lonsd. 

^°foretepora  ampla,  var.  Woodsii,  Eth. 
fil. 

'"'otoretepora  ampla,  var.  Koninckii,  Eth. 
fil. 

^‘‘^eiratula  cymhcdformis,  Morris. 
sacculus,  Martin,  var. 

P^^i/era  striata,  Martin  ? 

” convoluta,  Phill. 

” lata,  McCoy. 

” Clarkei,  De  Eon. 

” trigonalis,  Martin. 

» sp.  ind.  (i),  PI.  38,  figs.  4-0. 

” lasmaniensis,  Morris. 

” Stokesii,  Kdnig. 

^Pi  "v  ^^‘‘'^leckii,  de  Kon.  ? 

^ ^aodecemcostata,  McCoy. 

^nniopsis  ? sulradiata,  G.  B.  Shy. 

” Harwinii,  Morris. 


Derhjia  senilis,  Phill. 

Produchis  cora,  D’Orb. 

„ hraeliythcBrus,  G.  Sow. 

„ subquadratus,  Morris. 

„ sp.  ind.  (e),  PI.  37,  fig.  18. 

Btroplialosia  Clarkei,  Eth. 

,,  Oerardi,  King. 

Chonetes  cracowensis,  Eth. 

„ sp.  ind.  {d),  PI.  37,  fig.  19. 

Aviculopecten  suhquinquelineatus,  McCoy. 
„ limaformis,  Morris. 

Peltopeeten  illatvarrensis,  Morris. 

Merismopteria  macroptera,  Morris. 

Modiomorplia  mytiliformis,  Eth.  fil. 

Solemya  lEdelfelti,  Eth.  fil. 

Astartila  cytherea,  Dana. 

Cliwnomya  ? IStlieridgei,  De  Kon. 

„ carinata,  Eth.  fil. 

,,  acuta,  Eth. 

„ lowenensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Pachydomus  globosus. 

Mceonia  carinata,  Mor. 

„ recta,  Dana. 

Platyschisma  rotunda,  Eth. 

Mourlnnia  ? coniformis,  Eth.  fil. 

Pelleroplion  stanvellensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Porcellia  Pearsi,  Eth.  fil. 

Orthoceras,  sp. 

Ooniatites  micr omphalus,  Morris. 


^lat  above,  Olossopteris  ampla?,  Stenopora  australis,  S.  Leichhardtii,  S.  Jaekii, 

ruv.  Woodsii,  P.  ampla,  var.  Koninckii,  Terebratula 
Spirifera  striata,  8.  convoluta,  8.  Clarkei,  8.  sp.  ind.  (h), 
^hoti  ^uodecemcostata,  Productus,  sp.  ind.  (e),  8lroplialosia  Clarkei,  8.  Oerardi, 

'^^^pter'^'  {J),  Aviculopecten  subquinquelineatus, Peltopeeten  illatoarrensis, Meris- 

Chcen  ***  ‘^^aroptera,  Modiomorpha  mytiliformis,  8olemya  Kdelfelti,  Astartila  cytherea, 
^mya?  carinata,  C.  ? acuta,  C.  / boivenensis,  Pachydomus  globosus,  Maonia  carinata. 
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M.  recta,  Mourlonia  ? coniformis,  and  Goniatites  micromplialus  occur  only  in  tlie  Middle 
Bowen  Formation  and  are  not  known  from  any  of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Permo- 

Carboniferous.  , 

CJwneies  cracowensis,  Porcellia  Pearsi,  and  Orthoceras,  sp.,  are  common  to  tne 

Gympie,  Star,  and  Middle  Bowen  Formations.  _ 

Fenestella  fossula,  Spirifera  lata,  S.  trigonalis,  S.  StoJcesii,  S.  Strzlecku?, 
Martinia  suhradiata,  M.  Barwinii,  Productm  cora,  P.  Irachytlxerus,  P.  sub- 
quadraius,  Aviculopecten  limw/ormis  ?,  Clmnomya  ? Etheridgei?,  Platysclisma  rotunda, 
and  Bellerophon  stanvellemis  occur  in  the  Middle  Bowen  and  Gympie  Formations,  u 
not  in  any  of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous. 

Sphenopteris  lobifoUa,  Glossopteris  Prowniana,  G.  linearis,  and  Berbyw  senilis 
occur  both  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Bowen  Formations,  but  not  in  any  of  the  other 

subdivisions  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous.  H 

Productm  hrachythcerus  is  common  to  the  Gympie  as  well  as  to  the  Middle  ana 

Upper  Bowen  Formations.  . 

The  following  Genera  are  common  to  the  Middle  Bowen  and  Gympie  orm 


tions : — 

Actinozoa:  Stenopora. 

PouTZOA : Fenestella  and  Protoretepora,  _ 

Moliusca:  JDielasma,  Spirifera,  Martiniopsis,  Productm,  Olwnetes,  Avtcii  o- 
pecten,  Modiomorpha,  Astartella,  Olimnomya,  Mourlonia,  Bellerophon, 
Porcellia,  Orthoceras,  and  Goniatites. 

The  following  Genera  are  common  to  the  Middle  Bowen  and  Star  Formations . 

PoLTZOA : Fenestella. 

MoIiLTTSCA:  Spirifera,  Spiriferina,  Chonetes,  Porcellia,  and  Orthoceras. 

The  following  Genera  are  common  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Bowen  Forma 
tions:  — 

PiAitTa! : Sphenopteris  Glossopteris. 

MoLitrscA:  Derhyia,  Productm,  and  Goniatites, 

J. 


CHAPTER  XVTI. 

THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIEEEOUS  BY&Ym/L— continued. 
THE  UPPER  BOWEN  FORMATION  IN  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT. 


Tit 

E Uppermost  beds  of  the  Middle  Eormatioii  dip  at  a comparatively  low  angle,  and 
^nformably,  to  the  east,  beneath  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Upper  Eormation  in  the  Bowen 
iver,  near  the  mouth  of  Cockatoo  Creek.  The  dip  gradually  becomes  flatter  for  about 
it  miles  up  the  river,  till,  at  the  mouth  of  Jack’s  Creek,  the  strata  are  horizontal, 
ence  they  gradually  rise  for  about  five  miles  further  up  the  river,  when  a bed  of  grey 
undstone,  i'pping  at  50°  to  S.W.,  and  full  of  Strophalosia  Glarlcei,  Eth.,  is  seen  crossing 
® river.  This  sandstone,  and  the  strata  which  succeed  it  for  the  next  mile  up  the 
^^6r,  all  belong  to  the  Middle  Series. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bowen  Eiver,  the  Upper  Eormation  comes  directly  in 
act,  through  the  agency  of  a fault,  with  the  older  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Clarke 
consisting  hero  of  quartzites,  shales,  greywackes,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coal-scams  the  strata  of  the  Upper  Eormation  consist 
, I’®*'  entirely  of  grey  shales  and  greenish-grey  sandstones,  which  are  occasionally 
Dly.  total  thiclcness  of  the  Upper  Eormation  cannot  be  estimated,  as  its  upper 

s are  not  seen  ; but  from  the  lowest  bed  to  the  axis  of  a synclinal  trough  in  Eosella 
j there  must  be  at  least  1,000  feet  of  strata, 
of  Daintree  Coal-Seam  crops  out  in  the  bed  of  the  Bowen  Eiver,  about  a quarter 

base  bulow  the  mouth  of  Eosella  Creek.  Its  ])osition  is  evidently  very  near  the 
iu  Uj)per  Series.  Above  the  coal,  a sheet  of  dolcrite,  about  twenty-five  feet 

occupies  the  bed  of  the  river  for  one  hundred  yards.  The  lower  portion 
^kius^  ‘^°^®^'te  has  been  converted  into  white  trap.  Its  actual  base  is  concealed  by  a 
a gap  of  perhaps  ton  feet  intervening  between  the  dolerite  and  the  underlying 
The  following  is  the  section,  which  dips  to  E.8.E.  at  7° : — 


strata. 


C<3 

Q) 

QQ 

o 

o 

.2 

C! 


Dolcrite,  the  lower  part  white  trap 

Gap — room  for  

Hurnt  coal,  partly  columnar;  somewhat  coked  in  part;  veins  and 
pockets  of  white  trap  in  upper  part;  concretions  of  ironstone 
m vertical  and  horizontal  joints;  nodules  of  decomposed  pyrites; 
G-lossopteris  recognisable  in  parts 
Black  shale  ... 

Burnt  coal  ... 

Black  shale  ... 

Burnt  coal 
Black  shale  ... 

Burnt  coal 

Bluish-grey  shales 

Stony  burnt  coal  with  silky  plant-debris  {d)  

Bight  porous  crumbling  coal,  with  concretionary  nodules  of  bettei 

coal  (e) 

Coaly  shale 

Bight  brownish-black  laminated  coal  (some  of  the  lamiuEe  rather 
111  .°^Bshale  than  coal),  fair  quality  (6) 

luish-black  shales 

Uood  coal  (a) 


ft. 

25 

10 


in. 

0 


0 10 


1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 
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Ft.  in. 
10  0 
0 10 


0 

1 

0 

1 

4 


Dark-bhie  sbalcs,  ^ith.  Phyllotlieca,  &c.  (some  laminae  coaly),  say 
I'laggy  brown  sandstone  witli  plant-remains 

Ironstone  

Bluisb-grey  shales 

Brown  sandstone  with  ferruginous  concretions  . . . 

Brown  flaggy  sandstone,  with  plant-remains  ...  ^ 

Grey  shales,  with  l^inch  band  of  good  clayband  ironstone 
The  coal  from  the  seam  marked  (i)  upwards  has  been  destroyed  by  the  igneous 
rock  which  wanders  through  it  in  the  form  of  veins  and  “pockets,”  renders  it  columnar, 
and  ’converts  it  partly  into  a kind  of  stony  coke  and  partly  into  an  earthy  graphite. 
The  coal  beneath  is  less  injured,  and  the  three-inch  band  marked  (a)  presents  no  visible 
sign  of  having  suffered  from  the  heat  radiated  from  the  intrusive  dolente. 

The  band  marked  («)  is  jet  black  and  lustrous,  with,  however,  some  dull  lamin®. 
It  took  fire  easily  and  burned  with  a fierce  heat,  caking,  giving  out  much  gas,  and 
leavin-  but  little  ash.  The  coal  takes  a polish  under  the  knife.  The  powder  has  a 
lead-bkck  hue.  The  coal  (at  least  at  its  weathered  outcrop)  has  a tendency  to  breaK 
up  in  right  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  reticulating  films  of  calcite  in  the  joints.  its 
specific  gravity  is  1’453. 

^ o ■'  Analysis. 

Water 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ... 

Kxed  carbon  i [ - 

Ash  (white)  ) ^ 


1-91 

20-02 

63-60 

14-47 


100-00 

The  coke  is  tender,  and  swells  unequally  along  the  laminae.  _ _ 

The  seam  marked  (6)  is  rather  slaty  at  the  bottom,  with  alternate  dull  and  shining 
lamina)  This  portion  burned  with  difficulty  and  left  a good  deal  of  ash.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  seam  took  fire  easily,  crepitated  loudly  at  first  (probably  from  moisture), 
fitted  a good  deal  of  gas,  and  then  fell  away  leaving  little  ash  except  from  some  shaiy 
laminm.  The  purer  layers  of  coal  tend  to  split  up  in  rectangular  prisms,  but  are 
otherwise  very  firm.  The  coal  takes  a fine  brownish -black  polish.  Its  powder  is  lamp- 

black.  yppgj.  part  of  the  seam  appears  to  be  more  homogeneous  than  the  lower- 
The  laminated  structure  is  equally  distinct  in  both,  but  the  lower  appears  to  be  more 
broken  up  by  shaiy  partings. 


Analysis  or  Tor  or  Seam. 

Water  

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon 
Ash 


2-44 

15-72 

57-40 

24-44 


Specific  gravity,  1-42. 


100-00 


Analysis  or  Bottom  or  Seam. 

Water  

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon  

Ash  


...  2-50 

...  13-09 
...  57-14 
...  27-27 


100-00 


Specific  gravity,  1-513. 

The  bed  marked  (e)  will  hardly  burn  at  all,  and  is  in  fact  mere  stone. 
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j,  . six-inch  seam  marked  (d)  is  granular,  like  a mass  of  consolidated  coal-dust. 

IS  feebly  lustrous  on  some  points  of  the  surface.  Soft  portions  dug  into  with  a 
e or  hammer  take  a bright  black-lead  lustre.  It  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  very  earthy 
^ acr  lead,  with  occasional  fragments  of  a silky  vegetable  charcoal.  It  is  interesting  as 
owiug  one  of  the  stages  in  the  alteration  jjroduced  by  the  intrusive  rock.  It  gives  a 
^top-black  jjowder,  and  lias  a specific  gravity  of  1'551. 


Axautsis. 


Water 

2-91 

Volatile  bydrocarbons  ... 

9-96 

Fixed  carbon 

49-63 

Asb 

37-50 

100-00 

, The  uppermost  visible  poi’tion  of  the  Daintree  Seam  (forty- three  inches  in 
c ness)  is  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  overlying  dolerite,  and  has,  conse- 
thr  extreme  effects  of  the  heat,  having  been  rendered  columnar 

columns  having  a transverse  section  of  from  half-an-inch  to  three 
diameter.  The  coal  has  been  converted  into  a hard  stony  coke.  It  brightens 

OTo  knife  to  a pale  black-lead  lustre.  The  powder  is  ink-black.  Its  specific 

giavity  is  1-779.  ^ ^ 


Analysis. 

Water 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ... 

Fixed  carbon  

Ash  


2-14 

7-98 

51-79 

38-09 


rr  , . 10000 

^'’eek  1"  ^ Bowen  Eiver,  about  a mile  and  a-half  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  Eosella 
river  Traverse  Station),  a little  gully  falls  into  the  right  bank  of  the 

L place  the  gully  exposes  twelve  inches  of  coaly  clay  overlying  six  feet  of 

atrnfo*  **  ^ with  carbonised  plant-remains.  A few  yards  down  the  gully,  the  following 
are  met  with,  lying  horizontally 


Grey  shales,  with  plant-remains 
Oil-shale  (poor) 

Coal  (good),  bituminous 

Black  shale 

Coal 


Ft.  in. 
6 0 
0 10 
0 2 
0 4 
0 1 


^iiieh  of  tite  gully  the  river 

doleri^;  op-stream  (east)  at  a low  angle. 
®®titnat  d*  ^ three-feet 

^aint  average  dip  of  5 

tree  Seam. 


falls  over  a sheet  of  dolerite,  four  feet  thick, 
On  the  025posite  side  of  the  river  the 
seam  of  burnt  coal.  These  strata  may  be 
to  be  about  480  feet  above  the  position  of  the 


^irer  lagF  \ ^ nearly  the  same  horizon  as  the  dolerite  and  strata  in  the  Bowen 
^’^^dla  C referred  to,  are  a number  of  sheets  of  intrusive  dolerite,  seen  in 

^ ^tation^^*j  ’ Traverse  Stations  1 and  2.  About  one  hundred  yards  above  No. 
of  o ^ olerite  sheet  is  seen,  involving  lumps  of  coal,  and  probably  occupying  the 

^ Traverse  Station  a sheet  of  intrusive  dolerite,  at  least  twenty  feet  thick, 
side  1 waterhole.  It  dips  to  S.  at  15°.  At  the 

blocks  of  burnt  coal  (one  containing  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet)  are 
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Ft. 

In. 

...  15 

0 

...  0 

6 

...  1 

3 

...  0 

4 

...  0 

4 

...  0 

1 

...  0 

6 

...  0 

9 

...  0 

Oi 

...  0 

Oi 

...  1 

6 

0 to  0 

4 

ims  3 

0 

marked  (a 

involved  in  the  dolerite,  while  at  the  east  side  the  section  in  Plate 

attest  the  presence  of  a good  coal-seam  before  the  destroying  mass  of  molten  dolerite 

f.,„ea  it.  ««  banl.  ot  Koteita  C.eb  about  hall.-tuile  Jt.m 

ila  moutl,  tho  folfowiug  are  .ocn  lying  hopinoutally.  Tl.eit  horizon  cannot  b.  very  for 

above  the  Daintree  Seam. 

Dolerite  (intrusive  sheet),  weathering  siiheroidally 
Hardened  blue  shales  (a) 

Blue  shales,  with  jilants 
Lenticular  ironstone  band 

Blue  shales  

Soft  lenticular  coal-seam 
Perruginous  shales  ... 

Blue  shales,  with  plants 
Lenticular  coal-seam 
Lenticular  ironstone  seam 
Blue  shales  ... 

Lenticular  mass  of  mineral  pitch  (h) 

Blue  shale,  with  plants,  and  very  thin  lentic 

The  iuncture  of  the  dolerite  with  the  n.. — ^ , , 

above  section,  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  that  the  shales  were  broken  and  torn  by 

the  intrusion  of  the  dolerite,  as  in  Plate  51,  fig.  5.  nppimv  an 

The  mass  of  mineral  pitch,  (6)  in  the  .above  sectioiL  appear  to  occupy 

irregular  pocket  in  the  shales,  as  shown  in  Plate  52,  fig.  1.  The  ongm  of  a cavrty 

such  a form  is  difficult  to  explain.  . 

The  next  important  coal-seam  is  named  tho  MacArthur.  It  m seen  in  Jack 
and  MacArthur  Creeks,  on  the  right  and  left  banks 

about  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rosella  Creek.  Its  position  must  be  som 
distance  above  that  of  the  seam  met  with  at  No.  19  Traverse  Station  by 

The  MacArthur  Seam  on  Jack’s  Creek  was  prospected  in  18/o  in  a driv  . 
the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Association.  The  drive  is  said  to  have  exposed  - ^ 
five  feet  in  thickness,  but  worthless  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  a sheet  of  dolerite 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  about  twenty  feet  of  fine-grtiined  grey  . gi 
sandstone  bands,  with  plant-remains  and  grey  shales,  are  .^^the 

almost  horizontal  sheet  of  dolerite,  which  forms  the  upper  half  of  the  Jow  hill  i 
angle  between  the  creek  and  the  river.  The  dolerite  weathers  spheroidally.  The  natu 
of  the  iunction  of  the  igneous  and  stratified  rocks  is  sketched  in  Plate  52,  hg.  2. 

■in  MacArthur  Creek,  the  MacArthur  Seam  and  other  strata  are  seen  assoc  . 
with  an  intrusive  dolerite  as  in  the  following  section.  The  strata  are  horizontal 

12 


ej 


Dolerite  (on  top  of  bank) 

Burnt  coal 
Grey  shale 

Burnt  coal,  with  shaly  layers 
Hard  grey  ferruginous  sandstone 

Burnt  shaly  coal  

Grey-browm  sandstone,  with  plant-impressions 

Grey  shales  ■ • • _ 

Darker  shales,  with  coaly  laminae  ... 

Bituminous  coal  (tolerable) 

.cShng'loal,  with  shaly  laminae,  the  coal  laminae  of  fair  quality,  1 ft.  to 


0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

to  0 
0 
0 
0 

. 0 
1 


in. 

0 

2 

0 

7 

4 

7 

7 

3 

9 

1 

1 

9 
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Ft,  jli. 

Grey  shaly  fireclay,  willi  rootlets  0 4 

Darker  shale 0 8 

Groy-hrown  ferruginous  shale — s,  ms.%%  oi  Glossopteris  ...  ...  0 4 

Crumbling  brown  shale  0 6 

Grey-brown  ferruginous  shale — a mass  of  Glossopteris  ...  ...  0 3 

Grey  shale,  with  Cffossopfem,  &c. 

Grey  sandstone,  thin-bedded,  with  ooeasional  plant-remains 30  0 


Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  reported  as  follows  on  a sample  of  the  MacArthur  Seam  ; — 


Yolatile  in  coking  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  28'8 

Fixed  carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  38'6 

Ash  ...  ... 

100-0 


Specific  gravity,  1-67. 

“The  specimen  appears  to  be  injured  by  weather,  and  the  coal  will  probably 
improve  at  a greater  depth.  The  percentage  of  ash  is  so  high  that  the  coal  would  be  of 
little  value  unless,  by  a careful  selection  from  the  best  parts  of  the  seam,  the  proportion 
of  ash  should  he  lessened.”  Mr.  Gregory  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  true  cause 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  coal. 

Near  the  head  of  Jack’s  Creek  the  strata  of  the  Upper  Series  are  thrown  down  by  a 
fault  against  the  older  quartzites,  greywackes,  &c.,  of  the  Clarke  Eange,  and  on  approach- 
log  the  fault  become  nearly  vertical.  The  strata  consist  mainly  of  dark  shales,  with  thin 
l>eds  of  hardened  sandstone,  and  there  arc  also  a few  beds  of  dark-blue  crystalline  lime- 
stone, apparently  unfossiliferous.  These  ai’e  the  only  limestones  which  I observed  in  the 
flpper  Series — at  least  in  the  typo  district,  xi  dolerite  dyke  which  has  come  up  along 
tile  bedding-planes  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  thi’ows  off  a branch  at  an  angle  of  45  , 
■which  “jumps”  without  being  shifted  by  any  fault,  as  sketched  in  PI.  52,  fig.  4. 

Por  three  miles  up  Jack’s  Creek,  above  the  level  of  the  IVEacArthur  Coal-Seam, 
tile  strata  are  horizontal,  so  that  their  thickness  is  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  creek 
Pi^obably  less  than  two  hundred  feet.  The  section  is,  however,  very  imperfect,  the 
rocks  being  only  exposed  at  long  intervals,  except  in  the  lower  roaches  of  the  creek. 
These  arc  invariably  either  grey  shales  or  greenish-grey  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes 
pebbly.  About  a mile  north  of  the  river  a thickness  of  about  fifty  feet  of  greenish-grey 
^S'Udstono  is  seen,  containing  numerous  large  drifted  coniferous  trees.  The  trees. 
Which  are  silicified  to  a black  flint,  and  sometimes  opalisod,  occasionally  retain  some  of 
the  branching  roots.  Pragmeutary  plant-remains,  in  a carbonised  condition,  are  also 
Common.  About  half  a-mile  from  the  river  the  crook  divides  into  two  branches,  both  of 
which  show,  for  some  distance  up,  section  of  the  greenish-grey  pebbly  sandstone,  with 
silicified  drifted  trees.  One  tree  measured  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  and  tapered  from 
Iwelve  inches  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

On  the  road  from  Havilah  to  Biralce,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  Eosella 
toek,  large  silicified  trees  lie  on  the  surface,  in  one  of  which  I counted  about  thirty 
l^jngs  of  growth.  Between  the  second  and  third  Traverse  Stations  on  Eosella  Creek, 
“6  following  strata,  which  dip  to  8.  at  15°,  are  seen  on  the  right  bank  : — 


Bluish  cross-bedded  sandstone,  weathering  spheroidally,  full  of 
carbonised  and  silicified  plants,  including  coniferous  trees.  Largo 
unrounded  boulders  of  metamorphic  rock  occur  sporadically 
throughout — about 

Dolerite  sheet 

Grey  shales  and  finely  laminated  sandstone,  with  thin  bands  of  sandy 
ironstone 
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The  strata  in  the  above  section  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  those  which  are 

seen  up  Jack’s  Creek.  n n i a 

About  a hundred  yards  above  No.  2 Traverse  Station,  on  Eosella  CreeK,  a 

dolerite  sheet  is  seen,  involving  lumps  of  coal,  and  probably  occupying  the  position 

a coal-seam.  It  dips  to  S.  at  15°.  i 

Occupying  apparently  a position  above  the  thick  beds  of  sandstone  a o 
referred  to  is  the  Havilah  Coal-Seam,  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  Eosella  Creek,  w ere  e 
paddock  fence  crosses.  The  following  is  the  section,  which  has  a slight  ip  o 
north-east : — -p- 


10  6 


30  0 


Dolerite  sheet  on  top  of  loft  bank. 

Havilah  Coal-Seam,  burnt  by  “ white  trap  ” intruded  along  bedding, 

and  rendered  columnar,  especially  in  upper  part  ... 

(About  200  yards  up  the  creek,  the  place  of  the  coal  is  taken  up  by 
the  sheet  of  dolerite,  which  steals  down  into  it.) 

Dark  and  grey  shales,  with  a two-feet  bed  of  soft  worthless  coal  in 
the  middle  

Greenish-grey  sandstone,  with  trees. 

Blue-grey  shales,  with  plants,  and  lenticular  seams  of  coal,  and 
calcareous  bands,  and  bands  of  ironstone  nodules  (slight  dip 
to  north-east). 

Tho  shales  seen  in  the  above  section  appear  to  die  out  up-stream,  and  a consider- 
able thickness  of  greenish-grey  sandstone  takes  their  pilace.  A quarter  o ^ 
higher  the  sandstone  is  pierced  by  a 3|-feet  dyke  of  dolerite,  running  E.  1 
the  lower  coal-seam  is  again  seen  on  the  left  bank.  The  Havilah  Seam  is  ^ 

“ white  traps  ” intruded  along  the  bedding,  and  is  rendered  columnar,  especially  in 

upper  part.  {See  Sketch,  PI.  52,  fig.  3.)  , , n r ti,  tt  r.pr 

The  Havilah  Coal-Seam  is  not  very  far  from  the  uppermost  beds  ot  the  Uppei 
or  Freshwater  Series,  as,  after  dipping  to  the  south-east,  the  strata  in  a mile  oT 
two  begin  to  rise  again  in  that  direction.  About  a mile  above  the  road  ro 
Havilah  to  Byerwin,  where  it  crosses  Eosella  Creek,  there  occur  some  beds  of  grey  an 
reddish  ferruginous  sandstones.  In  these  beds  marine  fossils  are  numerous  an  we 
preserved.  J?erbpa  senilis,  Phillips,  is  specially  abundant.  Loose  blocks  ot 
wood,  apparently  from  a higher  bed  which  has  been  denuded,  cover  the  s e e s. 
reappearance,  high  up  in  the  Hpper  Series,  which  from  its  base  upward  has  so  tar  yield 
nothing  but  plant-remains,  of  strata  charged  witli  marine  fossils,  and  these  o ^ 

which  also  occur  in  the  Middle  Series,  is  of  the  highest  importance  with  reference  to 
continuity  of  the  two  series.  An  analogous  fact  is  the  appearance  of  ^ \ 
the  Middle  Series  (even  down  to  near  the  base,  as  evidenced  by  tbe  Pelican  ree  o 
associated  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils. 


J. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  PERMO-OAEBONIEEEOUS  SYSTEM— cow/mweaf. 

THE  TJPPEE  BOWEN  EORMATION  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT, 

IifCiuDiifG  Nebo,  Maokat,  Lentejt  Dowys,  Isaacs  anb  Dawson  Rivers,  Cement  Hill,  Clermont, 
Blair  Atholb,  and  Dinner  Creek,  Stanwell. 

On  the  right  bank  of  Bee  Creek,  above  its  junction  with  Hail  Creek,  two  shafts  known 
^8  “ Walker’s  ” were  sunk  about  ten  years  ago.  The  shafts  have  tumbled  in,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  they  reached  or  cut  through  the  strata  exposed  in  the 
tank  of  the  creek,  which  are  as  follow : — 

Ft. 

6 


Hark  shale  with  coaly  streaks 


Fireclay 
Shale 

Sandy  fireclay. 

Coaly  seam 
Sandstone 
Laminated  fireclay 
Coaly  shale 
Fireclay 
Coaly  seam 
Fireclay 
Coaly  seam 
Fireclay 
Coaly  seam 
Fireclay 
Coaly  seam 
Fine  sandstone 
Coaly  seam 

The  coaly  seams  of  the  above  section  are  composed  of  black  carbonaceous  mud, 
^itk  streaks  and  films  of  coal.  A waterworn  sample  of  coal  from  the  bed  of  the  creek 
a specific  gravity  of  1'57,  and  contained — 


m. 

0 

6 

8 

2 

4 

5 
3 
7 
9 
3 
3 


0 11 
0 6 


Water  

2-87 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ...  ...  ...  ... 

12-61 

Fixed  carbon  (hard  stony  coke)  

60-91 

Ash  (white)  ... 

23-61 

100-00 

, I'he  strata  are  horizontal,  but  about  a quarter  of  a mile  down  the  creek  some 
fg  ^ greenish-grey  sandstone,  containing  silicified  wood,  and  bearing  a strong 
in  file  strata  of  the  Upper  Series  on  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field,  as  exposed 

^'Ck  s Creek,  dip  slightly  to  the  west. 

file  bed  of  Walker’s  Creek,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  Eeedy  or 
thg  °’^°egh  Creek,  three  small  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  a coal-seam,  but  in  no  case  has 
ijj  |.i  '^ffem  of  the  seam  been  reached.  The  following  section  is  seen  on  the  bank  and 
® shafts.  The  strata  dip  at  5°  to  E.S.E. 
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s . 

§ I 


Sandy  stale  with  lines  of  very  large  ferrugino-calcarcous  nodules  m 
upper  part  and  linos  of  ironstone  nodules  in  lower  part.  {Glos- 
so;)<em  abundant;  also  a specimen  of  Pecopteris?)* 
Laminated  fireclay  (sometimes  sandy)  . 

Compact  fireclay  {Phylloikeca  abundant) 

Dark  stale 
Coal  ... 

Grey  stale 
Coal  . . . 

Hard  red  ironstone 


Ft.  in. 


...  13 
...  2 
...  0 
...  0 
...  3 

0 to  0 
...  0 
0 to  0 
...  0 


2 

0 

8 

2 

6 

1| 

2 

3 

9 


Coal  (bottom  not  seen) 

Some  sandstone  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  contain  silieified  logs,  and  similar  logs, 
evidently  weathered  out  of  the  sandstone,  bestrew  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  so 
thickly  that  one  might  imagine  a forest  to  have  been  felled  on  the  spot  and  subseiiuently 
petrified.  In  travelling  from  the  mine  to  South  Port  Cooper  I found  the  country 
similarly  strewn  with  silieified  wood  as  far  as  Bee  Creek.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  coal-measures  of  this  district  arc  on  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Bowen  Eiver  Porma- 
tion.  A gratifying  and  promising  circumstance  is  the  absence  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
from  this  district.  A specimen  analysed  had  a specific  gravity  of  I’SS,  and  contained 
Water  


Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon  (firm  hard  coke) 
Ash  (pale  brown) 


8-71 

84-74 

3-56 

100-00 


The  coal  of  Walker’s  Creek  is  an  anthracite  containing  a higher  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon  and  a lower  percentage  of  earthy  impurities  than  any  coal  of  its  class 
known  in  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales.  It  approaches  iu  composition  some  of  the 
best  anthracites  of  Wales  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Bee  Creek  coal  visibly  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  argillaceous  impurity,  resulting  in  23-61  per  cent,  of  asli. 

In  1889,  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  mapped  f the  Coal-Measures  in  the  neighbournoo<- 
of  Mackay,  and  connected  his  lines  with  those  on  the  Bow-en  River,  mapped  tiy 
1878.  With  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1889  a Geological  Map  is 
given,  showing  the  connection  of  tho  Bowen  River  Coal  Pield  with  that  on  the  lioac  o 
tbe  Isaacs 

It  appears  that  the  Upper  Formation  extends  south-eastward  from  the  Bowen 
River  up  Rosella  Creek  and  the  heads  of  the  Bowen,  where  it  is  capped  by  the  Deser 
Sandstone  Tablelands  known  as  Mount  Leslie  and  the  Eedcliffe  Kanp;e,  across  the  ig 
land  dividing  the  heads  of  the  Bowen,  the  Suttor,  and  the  Isaacs  Elvers  and  Walker 
Creek,  gradually  widening  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  capped  at  the  heads  o ^ 
Isaacs  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  Tablelands  known  as  tho  Carborough  Ranges.  ^ ® 
Middle  Formation  has  been  traced  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Formation, 
beneath  which  it  emerges,  from  the  head  of  the  Bowen  River  south-eastward  to  Nebo- 
The  bedded  porphyrites  emerge  from  beneath  the  Middle  formation  from  the  Bowe 
Eiver  to  Exmoor  Station.  The  fault  already  mentioned  divides  the  bedded  porphyn  e 
from  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Clarke  Range  along  a line  extending  from  the 

♦ Probably  two  species  of  Glossopteris  occur  here,  one  possessing  a broad  thick  mArib.  The 
named  Pecoptens!  is  certainly  this  genus  or  a very  closely  allied  one.  These  plants  still  remain 

worked  rat.  features  and  Mineral  Kesoui-ces  of  the  Mackay  District.  Bnsbane  : by 

Authority : 1889. 
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of  Pelican  Creek  to  the  Bowen  River,  near  Exmoor.  Erom  Exmoor  south-eastward  to 
point  between  Mount  lllaloiig  and  Buugella  Station,  the  fault  divides  the  Middle 
Pormatioii  from  the  metamorphie  rocks.  Thence  south-eastward  to  the  granite  range  of 
Mount  Dalrymple  the  Lower  Formation  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  meta- 
laorphic  rocks,  sweeps  round  the  granite  range,  on  the  coastward  side,  by  Mackay  and 
Bloomsbury  Station,  and,  on  the  south,  surrounds  the  granite  mass  of  Mount  Bridgman 
'wid  Mount  Spencer,  reaching  the  sea  near  Cape  Palmerston. 

Beneath  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  the  Carborough  Range  the  Upper  Formation 
of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  is  seen.  Plant-remains,  including  Glossopteris  and 
V- ) Splienopieris,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Maitland  in  some  sandy  micaceous  shales  at  a 
^atorfall  in  Bee  Creek.  A few  yards  up  the  creek  a seam  of  impure  coal,  one  foot  in 
iickness,  dips  to  N.  at  10°.  A tributary  of  the  same  creek  exposes  a seam  of  coal 
least  six  feet  in  thickness,  but  interrupted  by  bands  of  carbonaceous  shale. 

About  three  miles  west  of  Lenten  Downs  Station  a bed  of  coal,  two  feet  in 
oicknesg  and  of  fair  quality,  was  met  with  in  a well  at  a depth  of  about  fifty  feet.  A 
Similar  seam  was  met  with  in  a well  between  Lenten  Downs  and  Greendale.* * 

From  the  heads  of  the  Isaacs  to  the  heads  of  the  Dawson  the  whole  country 
^Ppoars  to  bo  made  up  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Bowen  River  Formation,  but  our 
Dowledge  of  this  district  is  very  limited.  Mr.  Daintree,  in  1872, f besides  the  Bowen 
iver,  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  Palaeozoic  Coal-Measures  on  the  Dawson,  Comet, 
■'-^ekenzie,  and  Isaacs,  remarking  that  “ numerous  outcrops  of  coal  have  been  observed 
these  streams.  No  comm(;rcial  use,  however,  has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  them,  as 
® measures  generally  are  too  far  inland  to  be  made  available  until  the  railway  system 


of  the 


country  is  extended  in  that  direction.”  From  considerations  already  given  I have 


1 • . 

'^med  this  area  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Formations  of  the  Bowen  Coal  Field. 
Mr.  Daintree  described,  in  1870, J certain  auriferous  drifts  at  Cement  Hill,  about 
Sixteen  miles  from  Clermont.  Mr.  Rands  gave  a fuller  account  of  the  same  deposit  in 
Report  on  the  Clermont  District.”  § The  hill  consists  of  (1st)  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  of 
tj^^S^omerate,  composed  of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  schist  and  also  small  quartz  pebbles, 
6 whole  cemented  together  by  clayey  cement  formed  from  the  degradation  of  the 
is,  lower  four  or  five  feet  of  the  conglomerate  form  the  washdirt  in  which  the  gold 

(2nd)  Beneath  the  conglomerate  is  a fine-grained  silt  or  shale,  from  one  to  four 


is 


in  thickness,  dipping  W.S.AV.  at  from  5 to  25°.  Numerous  well-preserved  im- 


feot 

of  Olpssopferis  occur  in  this  silt.  (3rd)  Beneath  the  silt  or  shale  is  another 
. > much  finer  than  the  upper  one,  consisting  of  small  schistose  pebbles,  but  contain- 

lo°  more  quartz,  the  quartz  pebbles  often  predominating.  This  drift,  which  is 

fke  n “tish,”  is  in  places  forty  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  parts  of  the  hill 

lossopferis  shale  rests  immediately  on  the  schists,  but  oftener  on  the  “tish.”  It  is 
®ome  places  over  forty  feet  in  thickness.  No  gold  has  been  found  in  the  lower  drift, 
ehn  Hurley’s,  and  at  the  Four-mile  near  Clermont,  the  drift  is  of  the  same 

liter  as  that  at  Cement  Hill,  and  Glossopterin  is  also  found  at  Hurley’s, 
dho  Victoria  Lead,  east  of  Cement  Hill,  shows  the  following  section  : — 

rect. 

. Basalt 40 

Cravclly  quartz  drift  (lowmr  3 or  4 feet  containing  gold)  ...  ...  60 

‘ Tish  ” as  above  described 79 


^6sban  Obs.  .it  the  Heads  of  the  Isaacs,  the  Suttor,  and  the  Bowen  Bivens.  By  A.  Gibb  Maitland. 
, ® - by  Authority;  1S89. 

• Ij'ntrt.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  Bond.,  x.xviii.,  p.  285. 

R Report  upon  the  Northern  District.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1870,  p.  3. 

® Brisbane : by  Authority : 1880. 
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While  the  presence  of  Glosiopteris  was  relied  upon  as  an  infallible  indication  that 
the  beds  in  which  it  occurred  were  of  Palaeozoic  age,  the  above,  of  course,  were  ran 
the  oldest  known  auriferous  drifts  in  Queensland,  and  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  gold  from  the  denudation  of  a land  surface  which  existed  in 

times.  Mr.  Bands’  recent  discovery  of  Olossopleris  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Desert 
Sandstone  gives,  however,  a new  signification  to  the  argument  derived  from  preBenc 
of  that  plant.  The  beds  in  which  it  occurs — at  least  when  it  is  unaceompanie  y 
fossils-may  be  of  any  age  from  the  Lower  Bowen  to  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

The  same  remarks  applv  to  certain  deposits  in  New  South  Wales  described 
as  quoted  below  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  as  thei 
supposed  Carboniferous  age  depends  solely  on  the  presence  of  Olossoptens. 

“North  of  Gulgoiig,  at  Tallawang,  the  coal  measures  cover  a large  extent  oi 
country,  their  lowest  beds  having  been  found  to  be  payably  auriferous.  repor  e 
interesting  discovery  to  you  in  November  last,  stating  that  during  my  examina 
the  Tallawang  Gold  Pield  Beserve  I observed  the  important  fact  that  the  ^Id  foiin 
the  Tertiary  alluvial  deposits  at  the  old  Tallawang  and  Clough  » Diggings  ^ 

been  chiefly  derived  from  conglomerates  in  the  coal  measures. 
are  associated  with  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  containing  Glossoptcn^  the 
characteristic  of  our  coal  measures.  At  Clough’s  Gully  the  J 

worked  and  yields  from  1 to  15  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton,  while  we  gMn„ 

5 oz.  have  been  obtained  from  it.  Several  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  conglomerate  (loc.  7 
termed  cement)  have  been  crushed,  but  as  the  yield  is  said  to  have  been 
variable,  work  has  been  stopped,  and  the  ground  is  now  held  under  lease.  _ 

however,  a few  miners  still  at  work  in  the  adjacent  claims,  and  J took  the 
of  purchasing  from  one  of  them  a sample  weighing  1 oz.,  of  the  gold  which 
crushing  by  hand  out  of  hard  cement.  The  gold  is  coarse  in  size,  remarkably  scaly,  a 
waterworn.  I hope  to  secure  for  the  Museum  of  Mines  some  samples  of  the  con 
glomerate  containing  gold.  Mr.  B.  McKay,  of  Clough’s  Gully,  gave  me  one  sma 

piece  showing  coarse  gold.  . . .„iar.Hty 

“ This  is  the  first  time  that  gold  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  payable  fluanti  ^ 
in  the  coal  measures  of  this  colony,  and  it  is  not  unwor%  of  remark  that  we  e 
possess  one  of  the  most  ancient  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  in  the  world  . 

At  Blair  Athole  Station,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Clermont,  m a well  six  y 
deep,  a seam  of  coal,  together  with  yellow  and  grey 

grained  fissile  sandstone  and  shale,  were  met  with,  dipping  at  10  to  S.E.  Erom  r 
Downs  Telcaram  of  1st  March,  1873,  we  learn  that  the  seam  was  about  six  ^eet  tl 
and  at  a depth  of  about  seventy  feet  from  the  surface,  and  that  aimther  seam, 
thick,  lay  about  three  feet  below  it.  In  a bore  sunk  by  the  Peak  Downs  Copp 
Company,  a hundred  yards  from  the  Blair  Athole  well,  a four-feet  seam  of  coal  was  m 

with  at  one  hundred  feet.  . i . • i s89 

Prom  the  Pealc  Downs  Telegram  of  30th  November,  1889,  we  learn  that  in  i 

another  shaft  was  sunk  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  well,  in  whic  was 
following  section : — 


Surface  . 

Sandstone 

Shale 

Sandstone 

Coal 


Feet. 

5 

80 

7 

3 

5 


* Ann.  Report  Dep.  Mines,  N.  S.  Wales,  tor  1876  (1877),  PP.  173, 174. 


Ill 

^ tested  by  the  Locomotive  Loreman  on  the  Central  liailway.  With 

^ cwt.,  or  about  29  lb.  j)er  mile,  the  engine  ran  286  miles, 

, average  load  behind  the  tender  of  108  tons.  The  coal  is  described  as  “ light,” 
Its  steaming  qualities  ajs  “ good.” 

jj  From  Dinner  Creek,  near  Stanwell,  Mr.  James  Smith  has  forwarded  to  me 
®trat^^°^'*  specimens  of  Olossopiaris,  &c.,*  which  appear  to  indicate  that  in  this  locality 
Upper  Series  occur.  Seams  of  coal  have  been  met  with  in  this 
this  f unaltered,  and  not  much  disturbed  sandstones  and  shales  of 

clearly  distinct  from  the  highly  inclined,  and  considerably  altered, 
1 1 erous  rocks  (G-ympie  Beds)  of  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  and  also  from  the 
®ozoic  Beds  of  Stewart’s  Creek,  Stanwell.  “ 

t[Qjj  . its  organic  remains,  lithological  character,  and  position,  I have  no  hesita- 

Fast  Upper  Bowen  Formation  as  the  equivalent  of  the  “ Tomago, 

(bar  (productive  coal  measures),  5,700  feet  thick;  Dempsey  Series 

ttieaa*^^  icshwatcr  beds),  2,000  feet  thick;  and  Newcastle  Series  (productive  coal 
about  1,150  feet  thick,”  of  New  South  'Wales.t 

be  wr,t.i  apparently  three  distinct  species  of  Glossopteris  and  a Pecopteris.  This  material  has  still 

, {R.E.  Junr.) 

■P'-oc  . of  the  Goal  Fields  of  New  South  Wales,  hy  T.  W.  Edgeworth  Uavid,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

• ^uur.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  1890,  ii.,  p.  464. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIEEROUS  SYSTEM- 


-oontinued. 


the  UPPEK  BOWEN  EOEMATION  OUTSIDE  OE  THE  TYPE  DlSTElCT-o»«U««.<^. 

iNCixJDiua  Townsvilib,  Oaky  Ceebk,  and  Little  Eitbb,  Oooktown. 

Nobih  of  the  Bowen  Eivcr,  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Tipper  Formal  ion  of  the  Bowen 
Eiver  Coal  Field  arc  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Towusvdle  and  Cooktown. 

A cutting  on  the  Northern  Railway,  near  Stewart’s  Creek  Station,  exposes  som 
thin  beds  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  and  fireclays,  which  have  yielded  Glossop- 
A sheet  of  porphyry  is  intruded  among  the  strata.  During  the  progress  o 

lome  ei:ations  for  the'purpose  of  straightening  a curve,  some  thin  lenfocnlar  seams 

of  coal  were  exposed.  Of  one  of  these  I made  the  following  analysis  in  1887  : 

Water  

■Volatile  

Fixed  carbon  

Ash  

100-00 

Similar  beds  are  seen  on  the  adjacent  Aboriginal  Reserve,  where  an  adit  driven 
horizontally  into  a hillside  exposed  beds  containing  Glossopteris  ig 

plants  in  large  numbers.  Here  the  shales  and  sandstones  are  interstratified  with  bea 

of  nearly  due  south  of  an  old  bore  sunk  by  the  Townley 

Coal  Company,  a sandstone  bed,  seven  inches  thick,  rests  upon  shales  and  is  covered  by 
sheet  of  lava.  Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  hills,  about  180  teet  above  the  s 

level  blue-black  shales  and  six  inches  of  impure  coal  liehorizontally  beneath  volcanic  as  _ 

’ At  one  spot  the  shales  are  » porcellanised,”  but  the  induration  does  not  appe 
to  extend  for  any  groat  distance.  These  baked  shales  dip  at  23  to  S.8.E.,  and 

upon  and  are  covered  by  volcanic  rocks.  jg 

“ The  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  appears  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  be 

at  Stewart’s  Creek.”  * , , , j -u  j faulted 

At  Stewart’s  Creek  Railway  Station  the  rocks  already  described  are  taut 

against  volcanic  ashes.  These,  at  a height  of  120  feet  above  the  station,  on  the  weste  ^ 
bank  of  one  of  the  heads  of  Stewart’s  Creek,  show  what  appear  to  be  bedding-plau 
running  north-north-east.  Some  distance  further  west,  on  the  fall  of  the  next  gul  y, 
ashes  are  seen  to  assume  a very  coarse  character,  with  fragments  about  the  size  o 
ea".  Traced  further  north,  these  beds  pass  almost  insensibly  into  what  appears 
a medium-grained  granite,  the  weathered  surface  of  which  is  often  pe^Wy, 
the  probability  of  the  granite  being  mctamorphic.  Near  the  summit  of  the  ndge 
of  the  Railway  Station,  the  ashes  contain  lenticular  lava-beds,  the  internal  porti  n 
which  are  wavy  and  contorted,  looking  very  like  fluxion-structure,  but  simulating 
appearance  put  on  by  some  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  intense  pressure. 


* Report  on  the  Physical  Geology  of  Magnetic  Island, 
by  Authority : 1892. 


&c.  By  A.  Gibb  Maitland.  BrishaU® 
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Similar  volcanic  ashes  and  lava-bods  extend  from  Stewart’s  Creek  to  Alligator  Creek, 
^nd  form  Mount  Louisa,  Capo  Pallarenda  on  the  western  extremity,  and  Cape  Cleveland 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cleveland  Bay,  as  well  as  the  western  corner  of  Magnetic  Island. 

The  groat  thickness  of  alluvium  which  covers  the  stratified  rocks  north  of  the 
Aboriginal  Eeserve  has  hitherto  formed  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  workable  coal-seams  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Townsville.  The 
of  the  Caledonia  Company’s  Bore  is  only  about  thirty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
out  the  alluvium  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  shallow  bores  in  the  vicinity  to  be 
I'om  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  ton  feet  in  thickness. 

A bore  recently  sunk  by  the  Caledonia  Coal  Company,  about  half-a-mile  south  of 
adit  above  referred  to,  gives  the  following  section : — 


rt.  in. 

Surface  ...  38  0 

Sand  and  stones  (water-bod)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  0 

Gravel  and  boulders...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  28  0 

Porphyry  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

Hough  grey  sandstone  8 0 

Hough  sandstone  6 0 

Bark-brown  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 

Coal  0 6 

Sandstone  and  shales  2 6 

Bark  rock  6 0 

Blue  post  (or  lava)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  IV  0 

Sandstone  5 0 

Sandy  shale  with  thin  vein  of  coal  , 2 6 

Conglomerate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17  0 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

Sandstone  with  vein  of  coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 6 

Shale.s  and  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Conglomerate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17  3 

Sandstone  and  shales  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 10 

Shale  with  coal- vein.s  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 9 

Sandstone  and  shale  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

Conglomerate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

Pine  conglomerate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 4 

Blue  post  (or  lava) 1 3 

Sandstone  8 0 

Coal  0 11 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

Shales  and  sandstone  with  thin  hand  of  coal  4 6 

Shale 1 0 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

Shale  with  thin  band  of  coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 6 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 9 

Shale ...  0 7 

Conglomerate  ...  2 6 

Blue  post  (or  lava) .’ 3 0 

Sandy  shale 16 

Blue  post  (or  lava) 10 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 6 

Sandy  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 3 

Blue  post  (or  lava)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^ ^ 

Sandstone  (brown,  micaceous)  1 6 


273  0 
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Similar  rocks  were  met  with  to  about  350  feet,  when  hard  quartzites  and  fine 
hard  grits  were  met  with,  divided  by  bedding-planes  forming  an  angle  of  about  4o  to 
the  perpendicular  course  of  the  bore.  Apparently  the  base  of  the  Coal-Measures  had 
been  reached,  and  an  older  formation,  upon  which  they  lie  unconformably,  entered  upon. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooktown  a series  of  strata,  presumably  of  the  age  o 
the  Upper  Bowen  Formation,  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  Oaky  Creek,  two  miles 
above  “ Daddy’s  Camp,”  southward  to  the  tributaries  of  Deep  Creek,  between  the 
Byerstown  Hoad  and  The  Bluff — a distance  of  about  six  miles — with  an  average  breadt 
of  a mile  and  a-half.  In  this  area  of  nine  square  miles  a very  considerable  thickness  o 
strata  must  be  represented,  as  they  generally  dip  at  high  angles.  Sections  on  Oaky 
Creek  show  the  base  of  this  formation  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  older  slates  an 
quartzites,  and  at  the  south-east  end  of  The  Bluff  the  conglomerate  and  sandstones  o 
the  Normanby  Bange  (Desert  Sandstone)  lie  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata  ot 
the  coal-bearing  formation.  The  sti'ata  consist  for  the  most  part  of  greenish-grey 
sandstones,  dark-blue  shales,  and  fireclays. 

Between  Oaky  Creek  and  the  Normanby  Eange,  to  the  west,  I found,  in  1879, 
in  Tam  Creek  and  Coal  Creek,  numerous  seams  of  coal,  some  of  very  good  quality,  but 
the  thickest  (in  Cofil  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Cooktown)  was  only  eight  inches. 

A shaft  was  sunk  on  the  eight-inch  seam  of  coal,  in  1879,  by  the  Cooktown 
Eailway  League.  The  shaft  went  through  the  bottom  of  the  coal  to  a total  dept 
of  nineteen  feet.  A drive  six  feet  nine  inches  long  was  then  made  to  the  dip  (33°), 
when  the  bottom  of  the  coal  was  again  cut.  The  seam  was  then  followed  down  on  the 
dip  for  fourteen  feet  six  inches.  At  the  north  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  the  section 
was  as  follows : — 

Black  shales,  with  Glossopteris 

First  coal  (good),  9 inches  at  upper  side,  14  inches  at  lower 
side  of  shaft,  with  a parting  of  dark  shale  2|  inches  thick 
at  lower  side,  thinning  out  to  J-inch  at  upper  side 

Dark  shale 

Second  coal,  impure,  clayey,  brittle,  and  short,  light  in  colon 
Fragments  of  anthracite  can  be  picked  from  it 
Dark  shale  ... 

Third  coal,  brittle  anthracite 

Grey  sandy  shales 

Hard  grey  sandstone 

Sandy  shale 

Hard  grey  sandstone 

At  the  south  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  the  section  is  as  follows  ; — 

Black  shale 

First  

Coal  j Clay 

k Coal,  good 

Dark  shale 

Second  coal,  brittle  

Dark  shale 

Third  coal,  brittle,  anthracitic,  impure 

Dark  sandy  shale 

Sandstone  

Dark  sandy  shale 

Sandstone  (bottom  of  shaft) 


In. 

Ft. 

in. 

17 

2 

• 

1 

2 

0 

6| 

1 

to 

0 

2| 

4 

to 

0 

5 

4i 

to 

0 

5 

2 

7 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

5i 

'WS  ; 

In. 

rt. 

In. 

2^ 

to 

0 

3 

0 

to 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

9 

0 

7i 

' a 

1 

a 

to 

0 

1 

3i 

to 

0 

5 

6 

to 

0 

7 

2 

7 

0 

6 

0 10 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  underlie  shaft  the  section  is  as  follows 


In. 


0 

4 

44 


Ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


in. 

3 

2 

6 

8 


First  f good 

Coal  I Black  shale  ... 

^Coal,  good 
Black  shale  ... 

Second  and  third  coals,  brittle,  anthracitic,  12  inches  thick  at 
end  of  shaft,  although  interrupted  by  8 inche.s  of  shalo 
3 feet  from  end  ^ 

Colleague  has  recognised  among  my  collection 

^esemhlLir  th7i-7'''’  Silicified  wood,  very  much 

g hat  from  the  Upper  Bowen  Formation,  is  also  common. 

position  haviift^^bp^'^^'*  occurs  in  a somewhat  peculiar 

’"'aches  ’slater  “ ^ T “Ao  the  midst  of  an  older  series  of  gi-ey- 

‘'°a>preUion  thnTT  f i’  subjected  to  such  a degree  of  laterL 

of  Desert  Sand  f inclined  at  high  angles,  it  was  covered  over  by  a cake 

tributary  of  ® subsequently  cut  through  by  the  Little  Eiver  (a 

ry  ot  the  Kennedy),  exposing  the  Coal-Measures  and  older  stratified  rocks. 

andfirecln^r^^rri!’^^'”^?  ®trata  consist  mainly  of  blue  and  dark  shales,  gritty  sandstones, 
^^other  eilhf  r coal-seams  are  numerous  and  thick.  One  is  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
feet  each  t’"'"  feet  each,  two  are  six  feet  each,  and  four  are  three 

f'’Om  the  firtf  f “Appear  to  have  been, 

Matter  drivpp’  sediment,  and  to  have  had  much  of  their  volatile 

ven  oft  by  the  pressure  which  resulted  in  the  uptilting  of  the  beds 

^^alysed  byThe  near  Bower-bird  Gully,  was 

y tne  late  Mr.  Karl  Staiger  as  follows  : — 

Moisture,  with  a little  gas  ,g.go 

Carbon  

Ash  . 




I ami  j 100-00 

I'esult  samples  from  an  eight-feet  seam  on  Dave  Creek,  with  the  following 


Water  ... 

Volatile  hydrocarbons... 
Fixed  carbon  ... 

Ash 


0-919 

9-388 

58-606 

31-087 

100-00 


Kg„  ,,  . . Specific  gravity,  1-37. 

is  seen  with  the  St.  George  Eiver  the  following 


' seen ; 

Coal,  good  ' I’t-  >“• 

Bark-grey  shales 
^oal,  good  ... 

Bark  shales 

Coal^^f  carbonaceous  ironstone 

shales 

^ark  gnarled  shales 

sandstones,  with  a few' bands’ of  oolitic  iMnston'e 
o 3 inches),  and  impressions  of  fossil  trees  20  0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

6 

7 

0 

3 
7 

4 
3 
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This  coal  on  analysis,  gave  much  better  results  than  any  of  the  thicker  seams , 
in  fact,  it  is  one  which,  if  of  workable  thickness,  would  take  a high  pkce  among  coal 
used  for  steam  and  smelting  purposes.  The  following  is  the  analysis  . 

, ,,  ••  • " tOO 

Water  ...  •••  •••  ■ 26*197 

Volatile  

Fixed  carbon 

Ash  ...  . ...  ...  •••  •••  

100-00 

Specific  grayity,  1'33. 

The  only  fossil  from  the  Little  Eiver  determined  by  my  Colleague  is  Glossopteris 

for  th.  .go  ot  .he  O.h,  Ceeek  ..d  Lit.le  Ei«e 

deposits  rested  solely  on  the  presence  of  Glossopteris,  it  would  be  of  little 
that  Glossopieris  has  been  detected  in  beds  as  new  as  the  Desert  Sandstone  ; but  i 

beZe  us.  the  coal-bearing  beds  are  not  only  upturned,  but  are  covered  uncon 
formably  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  itself.  n- i Mr 

i 4otcs  on  .h.  Geology  ot  Honn’,  Eyloriog  E.ped.t.on 
No„o.n  T.,l«  h.e  obligingly  furnished  me,  the  '"‘'""“S  ^ 

1(1  n-n  the  Mitchell  Eiver  (Camp  78  on  the  return  30urney),  I found  in  tne  ii^er  u 
fittnnents  and  blocks  of  coal  shales,  with  thin  seams  of  bright  coal,  and  on 
carefully  I discovered  pieces  of  a whitish  indurated  shale,  containing  indistinct  p 
SLains  aU  an  undoubted  fragment  of  Glossoptcru.  (The  Jiales  are  Klentical  wi  h 
eome  m the  Bl-  MouiE^^^^^^^^  South  Wales,  north  . 

itv  tbr-to%Td  rise,  consisting  of  horizontal  white  and  grey  shales  and  a cherty- 
looking  rockflith  fragments  and  stems  of  plants  and  traces  ot  Glo^optevis  tn  si  ^ 
This  I'sts  1;  porphyry,  which  forms  a series  of  rocky  hills  two  mdes  her  south, 
eluding  seveli  riiles  south-easterly  to  the  foot  of  and  overlook^iug  some  high  ta.b  e 
Sjped  Carboniferous  ranges  (composed  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates,  ndb 

ojlipifipd  wood')  m diroctiou*  ^ i i i /.»«  Ai 

The  occurrence  of  Glossopteris  alluded  to  by  Mr.  J’  a- 

puzzle  to  me  It  would  appear  as  if  the  plant  had  been  found  in  the  horizontal  sand 

stones  and  shales,  which  I have  always  regarded  as 

evidence,  in  my  “ Handbook  of  Queensland  Geology  (1886),  and  Geolo^  c P 
Cendka  " (1886),  I the  Mouut  Mulligm.  T.bl.W  ..  . eouWh.n  of  M ■ 

Toylot'.  “ Cuibomterous  E.ngc,”  I confess  «nth  considernUe  ®‘°k.t„ne, 

however,  Mr.  Eands’  discovery  of  Glossopteris  in  a portion  of  the  Desert  Sandst 
which  clearly  overlies  unconformablv  the  Lower  Cretaceous  EoUing  Downs  <orm 
alffioully  the,,  may  hAe  been  in  regarding  Mr,  T.jW, 
bearing  beds  as  of  Desert  Sandstone  age,  and  I have  restored  them  accordi  „ y 
formation  in  the  Geological  Map  issued  herewith. 


^ IT  f f f-Tio  lite  Mr.  W.  Harm’s  Exploring  Expedition  in^  Northern  Queensland 

which  b&!NormL''Trj™r  was  attached  as  Geologist),  see  Proe.  B.  Geogr.  Soo.,  1874,  xviii.,  pp.  87-107- 


OHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIEEROHS  SYSTEM— 

LIFE  OF  THE  UPPER  BOWEIf  FORMATION. 

fossils  occurring  in  the  Upper  Bowen  Eiver  Formation  are  : — Phyllotheca  australh, 
^ong,,  Sphenopteris  lohifolia,  Morris,  8.  flex%iom,  McCoy,  8.  creh-a.  Ten.  Woods, 
Browniana,  Brong.,  O.  linearis,  McCoy,  Coniferous  wood,  Berlyia  senilis, 
d].,  Broductus  Irachyihcerus,  G.  Sby.,  and  Goniatites,  sp.  ind.,  PL  15,  fig.  5.' 

. these,  Phyllotheca  australis,  8phenopteris  flexuosa,  and  8.  crehra,  are  peculiar 

^0  this  formation. 

Produotus  hraohythmrus  occurs  not  only  in  this  formation  but  also  in  the  Gympie 
Middle  Bowen  Formations. 

8phenopteris  lohifolia,  Glossopteris  Broivniana,  Q.  linearis,  and  Berhyia  senilis, 
‘^cur  in  both  the  Middle  and  Upper  Bojven  Formations. 

Goniatites,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  15,  fig,  5,  occurs  in  both  the  Upper  Bowen  and  the 
yinpie  Formations. 

The  following  Genera  are  common  to  the  Upper  Bowen  and  Gympie  Forma- 
• Moilusca  : Productm  and  Goniatites. 

There  are  not  even  any  genera  common  to  the  Upper  Bowen  and  Star 
■'■'ormations. 

The  following  Genera  are  common  to  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bowen  Formations  : — 
Sphenopteris  a.ad  Glossopteris.  Mollusca:  Berhyia,  ProducHis,  Ojwd  Goniatites. 

J. 


il 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

LIST  OF  THE  FOSSILS  OF  THE  PERMO-CAEBONIFEKOUS  SYSTEM, 

Showing  theib  Hokizons. 


Notes. 

The  Gympie  Series  (Column  part^S.), 

l)ilict”  (R.),  Lake’s  Creek  Wall  (D.),  Crow’s  Nest  (C.). 

Encrinite  Creek  (E.),  Eenestella  Hill  (E.),  Athelstane  Ran  e ( ' ’ ^ Yatton  (Y.),  Yarrol  Lime- 

(D.),  Mount  Wyatt  (W.),  ™ thl  Middle  Series  as  developed  on  the  Bowen 

1»  ..-w.).  D--,.  Rlv.„  i„  ,»«  ir..,  M.U..  B„»» 

(!!.),  Stall WBlI,  in  .“^t  Itt-.’  '‘’ti.uiia  t^.k  (BCS^  b'elld^Te  XJ|>|ier  Strien  an  developed  on  the  Bowen 
The  Upper  or  Ereshwater  Senes  (Column  ) Dawson  River,  in  part  (D.),  Little  River, 

ssrii“™.kc« 

(VV.),  and  Dinner  Creek,  Stanwell  (DC.) 

IV. 

rpper  or 

Fresliwater 

Systematic  Position  and  Name.  Bo^™Eiver 

Poal  i’ield. 


Kingdom — Prti'RTJS. 

Section— CKVPioo.tMi*. 

Class— Aootyledon  es. 

Order— CalamaeLH. 

Eamily— Equisetacbaj:. 

Genus — Calamites. 

Calaniites  varians,  Geruiar. 

„ SP-  

Genus— Astekocalaaiites  „ „ ,p 

Asterocalamites  serohicnlaiuf,  Sehloth.,  1 1.  4,  hgs.  li, 

Family— ScnizoNEUKiDiE. 

Genus— EHVm.oTnECA. 

Vltillotheca  anstralis,  Brong 

Order— Eilices. 

Family— Sp  [ienopiemdEoE. 

Genus— Sphenopibbis. 

Sphenopteris  lolifolia,  Moivia 

f exuosa,  McCoy  

creft-ra,  Ten.  Woods... 

Family— PAivEOPTEBiDBiB. 

Genus — Anevmites^. 

Aneipiites  austfiTia;  Etli.  hi. 


* I regard  this  as  Bevoaian.  See  Footnote,  p.  89.  (B.R  Junr.) 
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List  of  fossils  of  the  PERMO-CAEBONIFEROUS  system— 


Systematic  Position  and  Name. 

I. 

Gyrapie 

Series. 

II. 

Star  Beds. 

III. 
Middle 
or  Marine 
Series — 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 

IV. 

Upper  or 
Freshwater 
Series— 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 

Familv— D ICTrOTa3NIOPTEETDEiE. 

Gronus — Q-lossopteeis. 

tossopteris  Sroivniana,  Brong.,  PI.  16,  figs,  G,  8 ; PI.  17, 
figs.  9, 10 

» linearis,  McCoy 

» ampla,  Dana  ? PI.  16,  fig.  7 

... 

MB 

MB 

P MB 

UB,  D,  0,  L, 
S,  W,  DC 

0,  UB 

Order  — LycoPoniACBaj. 

Family — Lepidodendeida!. 
r ®anus — Lepidodendeox. 

H^modendron  ausirale,  McCoy,  PI.  5,  figs.  1-10 
>»  'celtfieimlanmn,  Sternb.  ... 

^P'  6,  figa.  1,  4 ... 

X,  H 

S,W,C,B,D 

D 

S,  D 

Cv  7 *^®“’'''®~C!rOLOSTiaMA. 

yoiostigma  ausirale,  Feist 

)»  sp..  Feist.,  allied  to  (7.  Kiltorkense 

D 

W,  0 

[If-  Cri^nns— Stigm.aeia. 

9mana,  sp.  ind.,  Ten.  AFoods 

D 

Section — Pn.AXEBOOAMIA. 

Class — Diooxyleboxes. 

Order — Ctoabacete. 

family — COEBAITEJS. 

Corrl  OoEDAITKS. 

^»ait.es  ansfralis,  McCoy  ? 

? G 

D 

Order — CoxiFEEiE  

... 

3IB 

UB 

Kingdom— Animama. 
ub-Kingdom — Peotozoa. 

Oliiss — SPOJT&IDA. 
rder — Moxactixellid.*;. 

■family—  ? 

■^«Jf;oc?j"^'®~KASrOCLADIA. 

ladaa  ? Bitidei,  .Eth.  fil.,  PI.  41,  figs.  1,  2 

B 

• 

pVb'Kingdom — Ccebexteeata. 

lass— AcTixozoA. 

Ol-rter-litrGOSA. 

yJ^^P'^APIIEENTOlDEA. 
rj.  — ZAPHEENTIDa;. 

K«i0ire„,?'^*~~2ArHREMT18. 

’'^profunda,  Eth.  ill.,  PI.  44,  fig.  1 

B 

Kdfr  p^^i«os=tmoibea. 

Gen  ' *^^4TTI0PHYLI.IDa:. 
^■i'«^io»7.,,75^~~*^^'^TnOPHyLEUJI. 

Jlhm,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  3,  f,  lo  

” wd , PI.  7,  f,  1 i;. 

BP 

XB 
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m.  T.n««TT,«  OP  TRE  PERMO-CAUBONIPEEOTJS  STSTEM-.o«;/«««<^_. 

Systematic  Position  ana  Name.  | 

I. 

Gj'mpie 

Series. 

11. 

Star  Beds. 

B 

III. 

Middle 

or  Marino  I 
Series — 
owen  Eivor  I 
Coal  Pield. 

IT. 

rpper  or 
YesUwater 
Series— 
oweu  River 
3oaJ  Field. 

Section— Peepobata. 

Pamilv — AitiiOPOBiBBS. 

Genus— Cladochonus. 

Cladoehonus  temicollis,  McCoy  ... 

E 

Order— Monticitlipoeidea. 

Family— MoNTlOtTLiPUEiDAJ. 

Genus— Mon'PICUEipo  ka. 

.MonticuUpora,  sp. 

K 

Genus — SteNOPOKA.  , „ b bo 

Stenopora  australin,  Nidi,  and  Eth.  ill.,  PI. 

Leichhardiii,  Nidi,  and  EtF.  fil.,  PL  6,  figs. 

9,  10  j PI.  7,  fig.  2 

„ JacMi,  Nidi,  and  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  6.  figs.  11-13 

„ sp.  tad.,  PI.  7,  figs.  3-5  ...  ... 

„ gimpiennis,  Etli.  flL,  PL  6,  figs.  14,  lo 

K 

G 

...  , 

MB 

MB 

MB 

• 

Sub-Kingdom — Echinodeemata. 

Section— PeimatozOA. 

Class— Ceinoidea. 

Order— Coabunata. 

Family — ActiNOCBINIDAs. 

Genus— Actinooeibos. 

Actinoorinui,  sp.  ind.,  VI.  t,  fig- ^ 

E 

S 

Family— PlATPCBiNiDa;. 

Genus— PlATTOEINrs. 

Plalycrinus  ! nux,  Etli.  fil.,  PL  38,  fig.  3 

B 

Order— iNADUJfATA. 

Family— POTKRIOCBINID^. 

Citp  of  Crinoul,  FI.  4.4^  7 

Poteriocrinus  ? Ktli.  fil.,  PI.  8,  fig.  1 

crassus.,  Miller  ? PI.  7,  fig.  6 

Arms  of  Crinoid^  PI.  7,  fig.  7 

„ „ Pl.7,%8  

Impressions  of  CHnoid  Calyx,  PI.  44,  fig.  8 

Crinoid  Stems 

E 

S 

E,  E 

S 

S 

E 

K,  8,  A 

BS 

Class— BIiASTOIDEA. 

Order — Rbgitlabes. 

Family— Pesteemitid^. 

OemiB— Mesoblasttjs* 

Mesoilashis?  aiutraliSj  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  44,  fig.  2 

E 

Family — OHANATOBrjASTiD.®. 

G-enus— Ob  \natoorinus. 

Granaiocrinus  ? JPachsumthi,  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  7,  fig.  10 

S 

Family— TROOSIOBiASTiDa;. 

Genus— TBicosiooRiNirs. 

Tricoelocrinus  ? Carpenteri,  Etli.  fil.,  PI-  44,  fig.  3 

E 

Section — Eoktnozoa 

Class— Eceinoidea. 

Order — Paxechinoidea. 

Family — AEOniBOCiDAEiriE. 

Genus — AECHiiOOIDAEIS. 

^rchcBOcidaris,  sp.  ...  ...  ...  

E 
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WST  OP  FOSSILS  OF  THE  PERMO-CAEBONIFBROUS  SYSTEM— cow 


Systematic  Position  and  Name. 


Sub-Kingdom — Annulosa. 

Class — Crustacea. 

Order—  Ostracoda. 

Family — Leperditida;;. 

Genus — Beyrichia. 

■^^yrichia  varicosa,  T.  E.  Joues,  PI.  7,  fig.  15  ... 


Order — Iriiobita. 

Family — Pecetida!  . 

Genus — Phillipsia. 

■f/HlUpsia  dv.Ua,  Ftli.,  PI.  7,  fig.  12;  PI.  8,  figs.  5,  6 ; 
PI.  44,  fig.  4 

!)  Woodmardi,  Efcb.  fil.,  PI.  7,  figs,  11,  13 ; 

PI.  8,  fig.  6 ; PI.  44,  figs.  5,  6 
)>  ?sp,ind. 


n -m  ®®““®~Geippithidks. 

^{fflthides  seminifera,  Pliill  ?,  PI.  7,  fig.  14 

Sub-Kingdom — Mollusca. 

Section — Molluscoidba. 

Class — PoiTZOA. 

Order — Gymnolajmata. 

Sub-Order — Cyclostomata. 

Family — Fenesteilidje. 
p Genus — Fenesteiba. 

^^^Mlafossula,  Lonsd-.P!.  9,  figs,  4,  5 
» Lonsd.,  PI.  9,  figs.,  6,  7 , 

« sp.  ind.  ... 

i>  mnltiporata,  De  Kon.  PI.  8,  figs.  7,  8 
n , ®^6nua— PoLYPORA. 

oiypora  ? SmitUi,  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  9,  figs.  1-3  ; ? PI.  •( 
figs.  9,  10. 


p,.„,  *^onus — Protoretepora. 

^°toretepora  ampla,  Lonsd 

” „ Tar.  Woodsi,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  8, 

fig.  12 

,,  Tar.  Koninclci^  Etli.  fil« 
Famlly—lHAMNISCIDiE. 

Gln„  '*®'^^'®~GLAUOON03a:B. 

sp.  ind.,  PI.  44,  fig.  11  

lamily — Petaeoporid®. 

^>>opora  ? laxa,  Etb.,  PI.  9,  figs.  8,  9 

Family — 

? ^ueenslandensis,  Etli.  fil.  . . . 


lass— Brachiopoda. 

rcler— Tb[;.j.ekieijata. 

annly-_Xj;BEBEATni.ID.E 

eniis — Dielasma. 


^dnibaeformU,  jiorris,  PI.  9,  figs.  10,  11 


1 

III. 

IV. 

I.  1 

Gympie 
Series. 

1 

Middle 

Upper  or 

II.  ! 

or  Marine 

Freshwater 

Star  Beds.  | 

Series — 

Series — 

Bowen  llivei 

Bowen  River 

j 

Coal  Field. 

Coal  Field. 

8 

D 

8 

S 

c 

S,  R 

G,  B,  L 

MB 

P 

a,  K 

S 

B,  F,  G 

B,  G,  BB,  AC 

MB 

MB 

B 

G,  S 

LM,  EE* 

aMB 

* I regard  tins  as  Dcvouhin.  See  Footnote,  i\  89.  (R.E.  Juur.) 
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BIST  OP  FOSSILS  OP  THE  PEBMO-CAEBONIPEROPS  STSTEM-m.a.»^ 


Systematic  Position  and  Name. 


I. 

Gyrapie 

Series. 


Z)teZas»!»  Mccwias,  Martin,  var.  ... 

var.  Aasiaia,  J.  (le  O.  boy.  ... 

„ 4»iZ.,  PI.  40,  figs.  1,  2 

Pamily— SpiBiPBBiDa;. 

G-enus— Spibifeea. 

^iVi/era  siriaia,  Martin  ? PI.  9,  fig- 16 

^ i yp.  i»rf.  (a.),  PI.  9,  fig- in  „••• 

vespertiho,  G-  B.  Sby.,  PI-  10,  fig-  6 --• 

” conooluta,  PMll-,  PI-  10,  figs-  10.  H 

„ lata,  McCoy  

Ctor7rc*,  Be  Eon.  PI.  10,  fig.  16  ■ 

,,  irwoiialts,  Martin,  PI.  9,  fig- 15  ... 

Tar.  a^uta,  Eth.,  PI.  10,  fig-  12 
” Tar.  crassa,  Be  Koii.,  PI- 11,  fig-  ° 

’’  dnhia,  Eth.,  PI.  10,  fig.  14  

„ .vp.  «,«.  (i),  PI.  38,  figs.  4-6  ...  ...  ••• 

tasmaniens’s,  Morris,  PI.  10,  figs.  1,-15 

,]  Stokesii,  Kouig,  PI.  10,  figs.  2-4  

,,  niaoni.?,  ,r.  Sby. ...  ...  ••• 

hcarinatd,  Eth.  fih,  PI-  10,  fig®.  9,  > 

PI.  37,  fig.  17  ; B'.  11>  fig®-  „ 

,,  Slrzeleckii,  Be  Eon.,  PI.  10,  figs.  5-7 

Genus— SpihipeeiNA.  „ lo 

Spiriferina  duodecimoostata,  McCoy,  PI.  44,  ng.  12  ... 

„ sp.  ind.... 

Genus — Eetictjlabia. 

Reticularia  Uneata,  Martin  ? ...  - ", 

„ XJrei,  Eleming  

Genus— Maetinia.  , 

Marlinial  productoides,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  11,  fig®-  6-11 

Genus — MabtiniopsiS.  t..  ,,  e n 

Martiniopsis  ? suhradiata,  G.  B.  Sby.,  PI.  _11,  fig-  1*  ■" 
subradiata,  var.  Morrisu,  Eth.  hi., 
PLU,figs.  12,  13? 

Darwitiii,  Morris,  PI.  9,  figs.  13,  14 ; 
” PI.  39,  figs.  5-7 

Family- NuciEOSPiBiDAS. 

Genus— BktziA. 

Eeiiiu  TOrfw/is,  BfiiB.,  Bl.  11,  fig®- 24,  2o  ... 

„ ;t  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  11,  figs.  20-2./ 

Family — Athteii).®. 

Genus — Athsbis. 

Athyris  Eoysii,  Lereille,  PI.  11,  fig  15 

,,  amliiOMa, -T.  de  C.  Sby.  ...  . 

„ Randsi,  Eth.  fih,  Ph  H,  fig®-  

Family— EHTNCnONEl.WDi;- 
Genua — EhtNCHONKLEA. 

Rhyncho7iella  'pleurodofif  PhiU.,  PI 

,,  sp.  ind,  ...  •••  ••• 


II. 

Stiir  Beds. 


B 

B 


D,  B 

a,  s 


B 

Or 

5 

6 


G,  T 
B 

S,  KC 


L,  S,  KO 


G 

KC 


S 

KO 

KC 


S 

KC 


III. 

Mi<ldle 
or  Marine 
Series — 
Bowen  Biver 
Coal  Field. 


S,  K 


BC 


IT. 

Upper  or 
Freshwater 
Series— 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 


MB 

BG 

MB 

MB 


B 

MB,  BC 
BC,  B 


?B 


MB,  BO,  B 

MB,  B 
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OF  DOSSILS  OF  THE  PEEMO-CARBONIFEEOUS  SYSTEM— 


Systematic  Position  and  Name. 


Family — Oethidje. 

O n ■ — Oethis. 

***  ’’’e^tipinata,  Martin,  H.  11,  figs.  26,  28  

» ansti-alis,  McCoy,  PL  11,  figs.  27,  29  

Family — Strophomenid.e. 

Sir  — SlEOrHOMENA. 

ophomena  rhomboidalis,  var.  anaJoga,  PliilL,  PI.  12, 
figs.  8,  9 ; PL  40,  fig.  6 

j.  Genua — Deebyia. 

^^>'by^asenm,7h.\\\. 


n . 


Family — Peoduciidjs. 
Genus — Peodfcius. 


pi  ^ ’ 

» hrac/i.giho’rtii,  G.  Sby.,  Pi.  12,  fig.s.  10-13; 

FL  13,  fig.  5 ? ; PL  44,  fig.  14 
» suhquadralus,  Morris,  PL  38,  figs.  7-10;  PL 
40,  fig.  5. 

» tindatus,  Defraiico,  PL  12,  fig.  16 

» ^emireliculaHs,  Martin  ? 

>>  longispinus,  .T.  Sby.  ? ... 

» ind.  (a.),  PL  13,  fig.  6 

” (6.),  PL  12,  fig.  15 

>>  V-  ind.  (o.),  PL  13,  fig.  4 

’’  »P.  ind.  (rf.),  PL  40,  fig.  4 

« ind.  (e.),  PL  37,  fig.  18 

» ind.  (/.),  PL  44.,  fig.  13 

°sia  Clarkei,  Etli.,  PL  13,  figs.  12-17  ; PL 
fig.  19 

” Oerardi,  King,  PL  13,  fig.  18;  PI. 
«g.l8;  PL40,  figs.  7,  8 

eracowensis,  Eth.,  PL  13,  fig.  9 
» 1*^  i I*'-  37,  figs.  21,  22 

wrf.  (J.),  PI.  13,  figg.  7 8 13 

(«).  PI.  37,  fi|.  20  ... 

(d),  PL  37,  fig.  19 

Q.  “ y LiNgtoida!. 

‘i/Moides,  J.  Sby.P  PL  13,  fig.  19 

Owl  ^J^I'EOYPODA. 

^rdei*->OaTT7A^ynA 


Fn  ACIE  A. 


G-e 


-niis- 


'otidria^  sp 


'-EnTOLITTM. 

“E!JCHO:yDRIA. 


S,  A,  KC 
S,  R 


O,  R 


a,  s,  L 

R,  E,  S,  KC, 
XL 

S 

8,  KC 
D 
TL 
B 
S 
B 


A,  S 


8 

8,  K 


III. 

Middle 
or  Marine 
Series — 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 


B 

MB,  B 
MB,  B 


MB,  SS 
MB,  BO 


IV. 

Upper  or 
Freshwater 
Series— 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 
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LIST  OP  FOSSILS  OP  THE  PERMO-CARBOHIPEHOHS  SYSTEM-co»<»i«g<?- 


Systematic  Position  and  ifame. 


Family — AviciriOPBCTiNiDjE. 

G-enus — AvioraOPECTKN. 

Aviculopecten  stihquinqu-eUnealtis,  McCoy 

,,  IhtKBformis,  Morris  ? PI.  14,  fig.  1 
,,  .?  imbricaius,  Eth. 

„ muUiradiat'USf'Eth. 

„ Laurenti,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  43,  figs.  3,  4 

Genus — Deltopecten. 

Deltopecteu  illawarrensis,  Mor.,  PI.  41,  fig.  3 ; PI.  43, 
fig.  2 

Genus— Ptekikopeotbn. 

Pterinopecten  Devisii,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  40,  fig.  9 ... 

Order— Mthlacea. 

Family — AvicttllDa;. 

Genus— Meeismopteeia. 

Merismopferia  macroptera,'Mor. 

Family— Mtiilid  A!. 

Genus — Mttilops. 

Mytilops  ? corriigata,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  40,  fig.  11  ... 


sp. 


1.,  PI.  14,  fig.  20 


Genus — ^Modiomoepha. 

ModiomorpJia  ? Daintreei,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  14,  fig.  13  .., 

„ mytiUformis,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  14,  fig.  5 ; 

PI.  40,  fig.  4 

Order  — Arcacea. 

Family — ARCiDiE. 

Genus — Paealibeodon. 

Parallelodon  costellata,  McCoy,  PI.  40,  figs.  12, 13 

Family — NucULiDa;. 

Genus— Nucuia. 

A'«c«Za,  s^.  trad.,  PI.  40,  fig.  10  ... 

Family — If  trOTOANlB®. 

Genus — Ntjculana. 

Xfuculana,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  14,  fig.  17...  ... 

Order— Lrciif  ACE  A. 

Family — SolemTIDJE. 

Genus-  Soeemta. 

Holemya  Edelfelti,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  14,  fig.  16 
Family — Astabtidje. 

Genus— PlECEOPHOBTrs. 

Pleurophoi'us  Mandsl,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  14,  fig.  14  ... 
Genus — Astaeteela. 

Astavteila  I TJioniholdedy  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  14,  fig.  15 

Genus— Cypbicabdblea. 

Cypricardella  JacTcii,  Eth.  fll.,  PI.  14,  figs.  11,  12 

Genus— Astaetila. 

Astarlila  cgi/teren,  Dana,,  PI,  li,  Sge.  3,  4: 


I. 

Gympie 

Series. 


' G,  ?T 

a 

K,  Gr 
CjS 


B 

G 


II. 

Star  Beds. 


III. 

Middle 
or  Marine 
Series— 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 


MB 

MB 


IV. 

Upper  or 
Fresliwater 
Series— 
Bowen  River 
Coal  Field. 


BC,  B 
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list  op  POSSILS  op  the  PERMO-CAEBONIPEEOUS  SYSTEM— 


Systematic  Position  and  Name. 


Order — Chamacea. 

Family—  Teidaonidje. 
p G-euus — EtJBTDESMA. 

t'rytiesMja  cordo/tr,  Morris 
» saceulus,  McCoy 

Order — Venekacba. 

Family — Caei)iida3. 

_ Genus— CONOOARDIUM. 

'-onocardinm  msfrale,  McCoy,  PI.  14,  fig.  6 ... 

Order — Myacea. 

Family — AnatinihA!. 
rt  G«'ns— ChaiNomya. 

<*no«!yn  ? Hiheridgei,  De  Kon. 

» ? carinata,  Etli.  fil.,  PI.  43,  figs.  5,  6 

» ? aonla,  Eth.  ... 

» ? iojoeacMsis,  Etli.  fil. 

-c,j  Genus — Edmondia. 

■^^mondia  7 obovata,  Eth 

Sn  ^^tiUS— Sangttinoiites. 

'^xginnolUes  concentricus,  Eth.,  PI.  43,  fig.  7 ... 

Family— Saxicavid  a:. 
j — Pachydomos. 

glohostis,  J.  de  C.  Shy 

.Genus — Mjeonia. 

carinata,  Mor 

” recta,  Dana 

Class — Oasteeopoba. 

Order — Peosobeakobiata. 
aniily— N aticida];. 

— Naticopbis. 

‘•“Fws?  harpatformis,  Eth.,  PI.  5,  fig.  10  ... 

” rariata,  Pliill.  ? 

” sp.  ind 

Family — Pyeamideilidje. 



Family — Euomphalid.®. 

Ffei!,/s,A^“'^®~FnATYSCHISMA. 

oevins,  ,T.  de  0.  Shy.,  PI.  15,  figs.  3,  4 
foWa,  Eth.,  PI.  15,  fig.  6 

Family — PLEtTEOTOMAEIIDJE. 

carinata,  J.  do  C.  Shy.,  PI.  15,  fig.  16 

^"seleckiana,  Mor.,  PI.  15,  fig.  2 ... 

’ ■ couifonmis,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  41,  fig.  5 


III. 

TV. 

I. 

Gympie 

Series. 

Middle 

Upper  or 

II. 

or  Marine 

Preshwater 

Star  Beds. 

Series — 

Series — 

Bowen  Eiver 

Bowen  River 

Coal  Pield. 

Coal  Field. 

T 

T 

G 

? a 

BC 

BO 

MB 

MB 

G 

G 

MB 

MB 

MB 

D 

S 

S 

8 

S 

8 

E 

C 

G 

LM,  YL 

BC 
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LIST  OF  FOSSILS  OF  THE  PEEMO-CAEBONIFEEOUS  SYSTEM—  continued- 


1 

III. 

IV. 

I. 

Middle 

Upper  or 

II. 

or  Marine 

j’resliwatcr 

Systematic  Position  and  Name. 

Gympio 

Star  Beds. 

] 

series— 

Series — 

Series, 

Jowen  River 

iowen  River 

Coal  Field. 

Coal  Field. 

G-enus — Yvaxia. 

Yvania  Koninchi^  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  41,  fig.  7 

E 

G-euua — Lctcielia. 

Zticiella  ! Oraym,  Etlt,  fil.,  PI.  41,  lig.  6 

E 

G-enus— Mubchisosia. 

JYurcJiisonict  Etli.,  PI.  15,  fig.  9 

D 

,,  •'p-  («)  

E 

■ «p  0)  

E 

»p-  (0  

E 

Family — BELLEBornofTTiuAS. 

Genus — Bbilebop  hon. 

EC 

Bellerophon  stanvellensisj  Eth.  fil..  Pi-  loj  fig^-  11"13 

S 

Genus— Bucania. 

Bucania  textiliSy  Do  Kon.,  PI.  41,  fig.  8 

E 

Genus — I’oecellia. 

B 

BO 

Borcellia  Pearsiy  Eth.  fil.,  PL  15,  figs.  7,  8 

E 

Class— Pie  ttoroDA. 

Order — Tuecosomata. 

Eainily — CoNULABiiDiK. 

Genus— CONUiiAEiA. 

Conularia  t enuistriai ay  M.cQoy  ... 

G 

„ wd.,  PI.  41,  fig.  10 

G 

Class — CEPHAroPODA. 

Order— TetbabbANCHIATA. 

Family — Nauiilid.®. 

Genus-  Nauiilus. 

Naulilus,  sv. 

E 

„ / ammonitiformisy  Eth.  til.,  PL  30,  fig.  0 j 

E 

PI.  41,  fig.  9 

Family — OBTHOCKRATIDiE., 

Genus— Obthocebas. 

S 

B 

OHlwceras,  sp. 

G,  E 

Genus—  Gtrooeras. 

Eth.  fil.,  PL  41,  fig.  12 

E 

Family— Goxiatitii)J3. 

Genus'— Goniatites. 

MB 

Goniatites  mivromphalnSy  Mor.  ...  ... 

... 

... 

UB 

,,  5/3.  PL  15, fig.  5 ... 

G 

„ planofhi/ormis,  Ftli.  111.,  Pi.  41,  llg.  U 

Jjy  E 

„ sp,  i>id.,  PI.  15,  figs.  14,  15 

L,  KC 

Sub-Kingdom— Veetbbb  vik. 

Class— Pisces. 

Order — Chondbopteetgii. 

Family — CocHLiODONTiBiE. 

Genus— Dr,  lt  obits  . 

JDeltodus  1 mistralisy  Eth.  lil.,  PL  fig-  H 

E 

Order— Gasoibei. 

Family— PALiEONlsciBiB. 

Genus— Palasosisol'S. 

... 

S,  D 

Pal(2oniscus  Randaiy  Eth.  fil. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Tile  G-^mpie  Bods  contiiin— 

95  species  peculiar  to  themselves. 

12  „ in  common  witli  the  Star  Beds. 

17  „ „ „ Middle  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Rield. 

2 I.  „ Upxier  „ „ „ 

The  Star  Beds  contain — 

19  species  peculiar  to  themselves. 

12  ,,  in  common  with  the  Gympio  Beds. 

3 „ „ „ Middle  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


The  Middle  Scries  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  contains — 

3-1  sxieoies  pecidiar  to  itself. 

17  „ in  common  with  the  Gympiio  Beds. 

12  „ „ „ Star  Beds. 

3 „ „ „ Gpjier  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


The  Upper  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  contains — 

3 sjiecies  peculiar  to  itself. 

2 „ in  common  with  the  Gympie  Beds. 

3 ),  „ ,,  Middle  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


J 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  OKGANIC  EBMAINS  OP  THE  PERMO-CAEBONIPEEOUS  SYSTEM. 
■With  Deschiptions  oe  the  Species. 

Kingdom — ^PLANT.®. 
Section-CRYPTOGAMIiE. 

Class — ACOTTIiEDOKES. 

Order — CALAMAKIE^j. 

Eamily-EQHISETACE^. 

Genus— GALAMITEB,  Suclcow,  1784. 

(Act.  Acad.  Theodora-Palatina,  v.,  p.  359.) 

Caeamites  takians,  Germar. 

CaUmiUs  varians,  Germar,  Verstein.  _Steinkohl.  Wettin  u.  Lobejun.,  1847,  fas.  4,  p.  47,  t.  20 
Sternbere,  l^lora,  ii. , p.  50,  t.  12. 

” ” Ten.  Woods,  Jouru.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales  tor  1882  [1883],  p.  188. 

” ”,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  84. 

Ols.  The  roots  and  stems  are  described  by  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  ^ 

of  common  occurrence  at  the  undermentioned  locality  but  the  , 

“They  abound  in  tbe  strata,  and  there  are  some  portions  of  the 

be  made  up  entirely  from  the  stems.”  These  examples  have  not  come  under 

notice.  Horizon.  Bogantungan,  Drummond  Range  {The  late  Bev.  J.  A?- 

Woods) — Star  Beds. 

CaIiAMITES,  sp.  ind. 

Ols.  The  occurrence  of  so  typical  a Carboniferous  plant  as  Calamites, 
other  genera,  associated  with  a Carboniferous  marine  fauna  in  Eastern  Australia,  ! . 

far,  been  a point  of  considerable  doubt  and  controversy.  Lepdodendron  has 
been  recorded,*  irrespective  of  the  facts  given  in  these  pages.  Of  the  tw  I 

known  in  Australia,  one,  Calamites  (Asterocalamites)  scrobrioulafusM^  its  qnee 

habitat,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  New  South  Wales,  whilst  C.  , ^o, 

doubtful  horizon  in  the  same  country.  In  the  spcmmen  now  about  to  be  re 
we  have  a plant  from  the  Rockhampton  Training  Wall  Quarries,  whmh  b,  J 
a rich  Permo-Carboniferous  fauna  to  the  researches  of  Messrs  De  Vis  and  tn 
James  Smith,  partaking  of  many  of  tho  characters  of  the  genus  Gnlamites. 

The  stems  are  long,  narrow,  parallel-sided,  and  not  increasing  in  wid  , 
section  arising  from  compression,  and  producing  a gently  cmivex  surface,  lb 
I nine  inches  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  one  and  a-halt 


of  the  specimens  is  nine  inches  m length,  witli  an  average  wiuui  oi  ou.  ..u  , ^lat 

although  one  of  the  fragments  is  nearer  two  inches.  The  internodes  are  of ^ 


Ann.  Report  Dept.  Mines  N.  S.  Wales  for  1889  [1890],  p.  239. 
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length,  the  longest  being  about  three  inches  and  the  shortest  an  inch  and  a-qnarter. 
^’lie  nodes,  although  faintly  marked,  are  sutfieieutly  so  to  demonstrate  the  generic 
identity  of  the  plant,  and  are  very  apparent  on  the  application  of  the  finger,  but 
the  pressure  which  the  specimens  have  undergone  renders  them  rather  oblique.  The 
cost®,  or  ribs,  are  fine,  narrow,  and  close  together,  opposite  on  contiguous  internodes, 
®'Od  not  alternating.  The  fineness  of  the  cost®  probably  indicates  that  the  bark,  when 
present,  entirely  concealed  them,  whilst  the  continuity  of  the  cost®  from  internode  to 
iiiternode  indicates  Arclwoealamites  as  the  section  to  which  the  plant  should  be  referred. 
Ihere  are  no  scars  of  branches  along  the  nodes,  as  in  either  Galamitina,  Eucalamites,  or 
^^y^ocalamites. 

The  whole  of  the  organic  matter  has  been  removed,  the  specimens  being  merely 
I'lie  infilling  by  matrix  of  the  cavity  left  by  the  decomposition  of  the  plant. 

Loo.  Lower  Training  Wall  Quarries,  Litzroy  Eiver,  Rockhampton  (The  late 

Smith). 

Genus— A8TLSB0GALAMITES,  Schimper,  1862. 

(Terr.  Transition  des  Vosges,  p.  321.) 

Asteiiocalamites  sceobiculatus,  Sehlotheim..,  sp.,  PI.  4,  figs.  11,  12. 

^^lamitcs  scrobiculatits,  Schl.,  Petrefactenkunde,  1820,  Abth.  1,  p.  402,  t.  20,  f.  11. 

>>  nidiatus,  Brongniart,  Hist.  Boss.  Viig.,  1828,  p.  122,  t.  2(i,  f.  2. 

” fadiatus,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  1879,  Supp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  4,  p.  144,  t.  6,  f.  1, 

t.  7,  if.  3,  4. 

’>  radiatus,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  [1883],  xvi.,  p.  187,  t.  11,  f.  5,  t.  12, 
ft.  7,  10. 

>'  radiatus,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  52,  83. 

® ^rocalamitcs  scrobiculatus,  Kidston,  Cat.  Foss.  Plants,  Brit.  Mus.,  1880,  p.  35. 

Obs.  This  species  is  quoted  as  a Queensland  plant  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison 
cods  at  one  part  of  his  Paper  on  the  “Eossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of 
;j^^ustralia,”  hut  is  not  described  in  that  portion  devoted  to  the  specific  diagnosis, 
j y Colleague,  however,  quotes  Galamites  radians  * from  a definite  locality  in  Queens- 
^ c,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  meant  for  the  same  species.  Good  examples  have 
■ collected  by  Mr.  W.  Eryar,  Inspector  of  Mines,  from  Bogantungan,  correspond- 

Well  with  Mr.  Woods’  figures.  One  of  these  exhibits  five  nodes  and  the  other 
three. 

^ Loo.  and  JSorizon.  Bogantungan,  Drummond  Range  (W.  Fryar)  ; ? Drummond 

Family— SCHIZONEDRID^. 

Genus — PHYLLOTHFGA,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prodrome  Hist.  Vdg.  Foss.,  p.  151.) 

Phtllotheca  AU8TEALIS,  Brongniart,  PI.  17,  f.  13. 

otheca  australis,  Brong.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  152. 

” )i  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  250. 

” 1)  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  p.  718,  t.  13,  f.  6,  t.  14,  f.  1. 

” » Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  83,  t.  G,  f.  3, 

t.  7,  f.  1,  2,  t.  15,  f.  1 and  2 (?). 

This  plant  is  a very  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Freshwater  Beds  of  the 
Piver  Coal  Field  Series.  Some  years  ago  I wrote  on  this  point  “that  tlie 


Handbook  of  Queensland  Geology,  1886,  p.  41. 
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remains  are  almost  wlioll.y  tlioso  of  plants,  chiefly  consisting  of  Glossopteris  and  Flipllo- 
iheca.”  The  Ecvd.  J.  T.  Woods  recorded  Ph/lloiJieca  (P.  indicn  ?)  from  the  Oaky 
Creek  Coal  Pield  and  the  Burrum  Eiver  Coal  Beds,*  but  in  a later  publication  he  says.t 
“ I now  wish  to  state  that,  after  a careful  examination,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  specimens  belong  exclusively  to  Phjllofliecn''  As,  however,  my  Colleague 
regards  the  Oaky  Creek  Coal  Bed's  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Freshwater  Series  at 
Bowen,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a Fliylloflieca  does  occur  there  in  company  with 
Olossopteris.  A small  specimen  is  figured  (PI.  17,  fig.  13)  and,  although  not  very 
perfect,  it  corresponds  with  one  of  Dana’s  illustrations. J It  was  identified  by  Mr.  B. 
Kidston. 

FhyllotJteca  australis,  like  Olossopteris  Frownia'na,  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which 
pass  from  the  Palaiozoic  into  the  Mesozoic  plant-bearing  beds  of  Eastern  Australia. 
Dr.  F’clstmantcl  has  remarked  on  this  fact  in  the  following  words : “ This  species  has  in 
Australia  a distribution  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  ....  into  the  Upper 
Mesozoic  Beds  of  Queensland  and  Victoria.” 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Cockatoo  Creek,  twelve  miles  up-  (P.  L.  Jack)  Upper  or 
Freshwater  Series  of  the  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field. 

Order-FILICES. 

Family— SPHE  N OPT  EEIDE^.  § 

Genus— 8F  HE  HOF  TEBIS,  Brongniart,  1822. 

(Mem.  Mils.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  viii.,  p.  233.) 

SrnEisroPTEMS  lobipolia,  Morris. 

Sphenoptcris  lohifoUa,  Morris  iu  Strzsieoki’s  Phys.  Heacrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &,c.,  ISi'i,  p.  240,  t.  7,  fi.  3,  3a. 

,,  ,,  Feistmantel,  Palaenntograiihica,  1878,  Sup.  Bd.,  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  87. 

,,  ,,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1.,  p.  88. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  described  as  a very  delicate  fern,  with  very  slender  pinuuleSi 
varying  much  in  shape  according  to  position. 

Loc.  and  Horizons.  Kear  Cracow  Creek,  Daw  son  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Eaintree)-' 
? Middle  Series,  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field ; Eosella  Creek,  two  miles  above  Havilah- 
Byerwin  Eoad-crossing  {B.  L.  Jack) — Marine  Bed  intercalated  with  the  Upper  ov 
Freshwater  Series,  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field;  Bowen  Elver  District  {Bev.  J.  P- 
M'oods;  Colin.  Woods) — Middle  Series,  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field? 

SpnESOPTEuis  PLExrosA,  McCoy. 

Sphenoptcris  flexuosa,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  150,  t.  9,  ff.  4,  4a. 

,,  ,,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  88. 

,,  ,,  Tenison  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  ]>.  91. 

Ohs.  A very  graceful  fern  has  occurred,  thickly  covering  altered  shale  from  the 
■ Dawson  Eiver,  and  associated  with  Glossopteris.  It  possesses  the  elongately 
pinnules  of  this  species,  the  characteristic  forked  venation,  and  the  terminal  trilobe 
division. 


♦ Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  viii.,  p.  95. 

t Fossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  Australia.  Sydney,  1883,  p.  38. 

J.  Dana,  loc.  cit.,  t.  13,  f.  6.  _ . 

§ In  addition  to  this  family  we  believe  we  have  the  Pecopteridse  represented  in  specimens  i 
Walker’s  Creek,  near  Nebo.  and  Dinner  Creek,  Stanwell.  In  each  case  the  Peoopterid  plant  is  accompam 
by  Glossoptei'is  Bvowniantiy  Brong. 

/ 
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liut 


The  Eey.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  does  not  quote  this  species  as  a Queensland  fern, 


in  its  place  records  the  above  species  S.  lohifolia  from  near  Cracow  Creek,  Dawson 
iver.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  ; but  after  a very  careful  examination  of  tlie 
present  specimens,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Whitelegge,  my  Colleague  in  the  Australian 

useum,  T can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  S.Jlrxuosa  must  also  be  added  to 
rhe  list. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Dawson  River  (TT.  Machny,  Colin.  De  Vis) — Upper  or 
' reshw'ater  Group  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Pield. 

SpiiEifOPTEiiis  chebra.  Ten.  Woods  ? 

^P^mopteris  crebi-a,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Sue,  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  93,  t.  3,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  evidently  tender  and  membranaceous,  bipinnate  ; piunse  wide, 
ernate,  slightly  oblique,  oblong-quadrato,  pinnules  so  close  together  as  not  to  be 
easily  distinguished,  faintly  pinnatitld ; lobes  a little  more  oblique  than  the  pinnte, 
nng-ovate,  with  a slightly  undulating  margin  ; cost®  sending  off  veins  which  fork 
and  the  venules  reaching  the  margin.  (Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  Specimens  before  mo  are  not  sulEciontly  perfect  to  show  the  pinnae,  but, 
nr  as  one  can  judge  froai  the  brief  characters  of  the  pinnules,  and  the  indistinct 
1^“^’;®’  nre  the  above  species.  The  pinnules  are  quite  close  together,  almost  over- 
“■Pping  in  places,  but  this  may  be  duo,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  to  pressure ; oblong- 
3'11  °''dliue,  and  with  practically  an  entire  margin.  The  veins  fork  only  once,  and 
no  venules  reach  the  margin;  of  the  former  there  are  three  on  each  side  the 
"Midrib  to  the  pinnule. 

specimens  are  distinguished  from  Sphenopieris  exilis,  Morris,  S.  lohifoliat 
ffermanm,  McCoy,  S.  jlexuosa,  McCoy,  and  S.  plumosa,  by  the  almost  entire 
pinnules ; from  /S',  haslafa,  McCoy,  by  tho  differently  formed  pinnule, 
W 3 present  examples  varying  from  oval-pyriform  to  oblong-ovate.  Mr. 

the  b'*  ®.P®3ks  of  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  but  if  these  arc  to  any  extent  developed  in 
diat"  Coal  Field  examples,  our  Queensland  fossils  must  then  be  considered 

, for  the  p)lnnules  in  the  latter  would  certainly  not  come  under  this  category, 
j Horizon.  Dawson  River  (H.  MacTcaj ; Colin.  De  Via) — Upper  or 

«hwater  Group  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


Family— PA  LBEOPTERIDEA . 

Genus — ANEIMITES,  Dawson,  I'SGO. 

' (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xvii.,  p.  5.) 

. Aneimites  AUSTTiTSA,  Etheridge  fid. 

mistrina,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  1304,  t.  37. 

cariuf^t^  Frond  elougately  expanding,  bipinnate ; rachis  moderately  broad, 

alojogt  ’ sub-alternate,  elongate,  attenuating  but  slowly  towards  their  apices, 

carinate,  frequently  zigzag  ; pinnules  petiolate,  rather 
obovate  shape  on  different  ])arts  of  the  frond,  but  generally  ovate  or 

to  tjjg  Py^'forra,  sometimes  a little  sub-imbricate,  pu’oxlmal  or  inner  margins  qMrallel 
^oward.  upper  and  distal  margins  broadly  rounded,  and  all  entire ; pinnules 

] 1 0^  **^6  pinn®  becoming  more  truly  pyriform  or  pyriform-deltoid,  tho 

uni-,  bi-,  or  tri-lobed ; qjinnules  of  the  lowest  (preserved)  pinn® 
iV'ell  ® *^P'eal  lobe  more  or  less  lanceolate.  Petioles  short  and  straight.  Nerves 
®u,  numerous,  bi-  or  perhaqjs  tri-diehotomous. 
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Ols.  The  relation  of  this  plant  is  with  the  group  of  ferns  represented  by  such 
genera,  as  Ci/clopferis,  Arcltceopterig  {—FalcBopteris) , Ehacopteris,  Adiantiieg  (so-called), 
and  others.  The  resemblance  is  specially  strong  to  Cyclopteris  and  Adiantites,  but  I 
believe  Professor  Goppert,  the  author  of  the  latter,  abandoned  his  genus  in  favour  of 

Cyclopteris.  . ■ i i 

In  originally  proposing  Aneimites*  Prineijial  Uaw.?on  evidently  had  in  mind  tlie 

British  Coal  Measures  fern,  Splienopieru  adinntoides,  Bindley  and  Hutton ; so  much  so 
that  to  this  he  at  first  referred  the  plant  afterwards  called  by  him  Aneimites  {Cyclop- 
tens')  acadica-f 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  justly  include  Spliehopteris  adianfoides  in  Aneimites- 
Purthcrinore,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Prineijial  Dawson  did  not  refer  to  this  obvious 
fact  in  his  second  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  Canadian  fern.  ^ , 

The  strong  resemblance  borne  by  the  Queensland  specimen  to  the  jiritis^ 
Aneimites  adianfoides,  L.  and  H.,  sp.,  and  in  a less  degree  to  A.  ncadicn,  Dn.,  renders  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  genus  in  question.  I shall,  there- 
fore, speak  of  it  in  future  as  Aneimites  austrina. 

The  pinn*  of  A.  austrina  are  about  three  inches  long,  the  entire  frond,  as 
preserved,  occupying  a space  of  more  than  one  foot.  The  frond  is  generally  flabellate 
and  bipinnate,  there  being  portions  of  eight  piun®  on  one  side,  alternating  with  seven 
on  the  other,  of  a rather  broad  rachis.  The  pinn®  are  elongate  and  generally  narrow, 
hardly  expanding  from  a uniform  width,  and  decreasing  but  very  slowly  in  width  towards 
their  apices.  The  pinnules  are  ovate  or  obovate-pyriform,  and  retain  their  form 
throughout  the  length  of  each  pinna  until  near  their  apices,  when  the  pinnules 
become  longer  and  more  wedge-shaped,  the  pinna  terminating  in  a uni-,  bi-,  or 
tri-lobed  pinnule.  The  pinnules  have  likewise  a somewhat  flabellate  aspect,  seldom 
sub-imbricate,  or  overlapping  one  another,  but  separated  by  an  interspace,  which  m 
certainly  at  times  rather  inconspicuous.  The  proximal  margins  of  the  pinnules  are 
parallel’  to  the  rachis,  and  during  fossilisation  some  of  them  have  slightly  infringed  on 

the  latter.  , 

The  two  lowest  pinn®  exhibit  a marked  difference  from  those  above  them,  in© 
second  pair  are  the  best  preserved  and  are  deojjly  lobate  and  pinnatifid,  conforming  to 
the  habit  we  are- accustomed  to  associate  with  the  pinnules  in  some  Sphonopterids.  The 
divisions  of  the  pinn®  in  question  have  quite  lost  their  pyriform  or  obovate  outline,  bu 
are  irregularly  trilobate,  and  to  some  extent  incised,  the  apical  lobe  being  the  larges  > 
and  more  or  loss  lanceolate.  The  nerves  are  but  faintly  visible  on  the  specimen 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  sloib,  but  are  shown  on  a smaller  example  ly*^" 
near.  The  lower  piun®  seem  to  be  only  a modification  of  the  lobate  apical  piunules  o 
the  higher  pinn®,  as  seen  on  the  third  to  the  right  from  the  bottom  of  the  specimen) 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  the  left  hand.  But  they  are  not  the  basal,  as  the  lower 
portion  of  the  frond  is  concealed  by  matrix. 

The  resemblance  of  A.  austrina  to  A.  adianfoides  consists  in  the  similar  obova 
or  pyriform  pinnules,  with  a like  modification  of  the  apical  pinnules.  The  two  ferDS> 
however,  differ  greatly  in  the  relative  sizes  of  their  respective  portions,  whilst  in  1 1 
British  species  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  dissimilar  lower  pinn®. 

Prom  A.  acadica,  Dn.,  the  form  of  the  pinnules  will  at  once  distinguish  it. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Near  Mount  Budge,  Drummond  Eange  {A.  E.  Hoh^es  , 
Colin.  Smith) — Star  Beds.  

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1860,  xvii.,  p.  5. 

+ The  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Millstone  Grit  F ormations  of  Canada. 

Surv.,  Canada,  1873,  p.  26. 
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Family— DICTYOT^NIOPTEEIDEiE. 

Genus— GLOSSOPTJSHIS,  Prongniart,  1828. 

(Prodrome  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  64.) 

Ohs.  Besides  tlie  Permo-Carboniferous  localities  in  wliich  different  species  of 
his  genus  afterwards  referred  to  hare  been  diseorered,  the  genus  also  occurs  in  the 
fJesert  Sandstone. 

That  the  plants  discovered  at  Cement  Hill,  near  Clermont,*  are  Glossopteris 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  I must  be  allowed  to  consider  my  Colleague  and 
IS  Assistant,  Mr.  W.  II.  Bands,  as  wholly  responsible  for  the  reference  of  the  beds 
rom  which  the  specimens  come,  to  the  upper  member  of  the  Queensland  Cretaceous, 
e Desert  Sandstone.f  The  case  is,  however,  a parallel  one  to  the  supposed  occurrence 
Glossopteris  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Eussia,  or  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Italy  ; J but  in 
ese  eases  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  whether  or  no  the  loaves  in  question  are  truly 
hose  of  Glossopteris. 

The  Clermont  plants  came  to  hand  too  late  for  description  in  those  jiages,  but 
ipy  will  appear  amongst  supplementary  descriptions  of  Queensland  fossils. 


Glossopxehis  Browittaiva. 

Brongniarf,  PI.  16,  figs.  G and  8 ; PI.  17,  figs.  9 and  10. 

^lossojUeris  Broioniana,  Prong.,  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  1828,  p.  223,  t.  G2. 

” ..  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Dcsorip.  N.  S.  Wiile.?,  1845,  p.  247,  t.  G,  f.  1 and  In. 

” ..  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  p.  710,  Atlas,  1. 12,  f.  13. 

” Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Sup.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3 ; Heft  2,  p.  78 ; Heft  3, 

p.  90,  t.  8,  f.  3 and  4,  t.  19,  f.  1,  la,  .3,  4,  and  4a.,  5 and  6a,  7,  t.  11,  f.  1. 
of  H abused  and  disputed  plant  is  very  characteristic,  in  Queensland, 

the  equivalents  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
with  the  coal-seams  of  the  Cooktown  area,  and  on  the  specimens  submitted 
im  from  this  locality  Mr.  Eobert  Kidston  makes  the  following  remarks  : — “ Among 
^ ® specimens  are  some  which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  variety  australasica  of 
mentions  in  his  Traiti  de  Pal.  Veg.  (vol.  i.,  p.  646)  that 
on^  the  fronds  varies  mucli  according  to  their  age,  and  that  he  had  seen 

same  slab  some  that  were  almost  linear,  and  others  that  were  oblouff- 
®Pathulate.” 

Q t?.  Browniana  occurs  in  the  Upper  or  Freshwater  Series  of  tho  Bowen  Eiver 
loss  ] the  Middle  or  Marine  bods,  possesses  a Palajozoic  fauna,  but  in  a 

fr.n  On  the  subject  of  the  Marine  bands  in  the  former,  I formerly  made  the 

owing  remarks : — > 

gg  . Marine  bed  at  Eosella  Creek  contains  Goniatites  mioromplial us  (Morris)  and 
^yer  fragments  of  other  Mollusca.  The  similar  bed  at  the  Havilah- 

ifer  contains  magnificent  specimens  of  a particularly  characteristic  Carbon- 

(j  l^rachiopod  Berhjia  senilis,  Phillips,  in  company  witli  Productus  hraoligthwrus, 
oworby,  and  a bivalve,  either  a Pachgdomus  or  Astartila. 
w},g  Striking  confirmation  is  again  afforded  by  yet  another  locality.  Cockatoo  Creek, 
^ and  Bhgllotheca  actually  in  company  with  Sfrophalosia 

^ ' 

bf>  f ^ t*-  tfO)  was  tliat  beds  in  which  Glossopteris  occurs,  unaccompanied  by  other  fossils, 

(Ai.j-j  any  age  from  the  Lower”[I  should  have  said  “Middle”]  “Bowen  to  the  De.sert  Sand.stone.” 

Geol.  Pal.  Relations  Coal  and  Plant-bearing  Beds  of  E.  Australia.  Mem.  Oeol. 
^ ^ales.  Pal.  No.  5,  1890,  p.  119. 
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My  Colleague’s  testimony  07i  this  subject  is  of  tlic  higliest  value.  He  says  in  con- 
nection with  a Bore  (No.  1)  put  down  on  Pelican  Creek  through  the  Middle  or  Marine 
Series — **  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  bore,  is  the  presence,  at  the  base  of  the 
Marine  Series,  of  a considerable  thickness  of  strata,  containing  Glossopteris,  and 
undoubtedly  on  a lower  horizon  than  the  sandstone  overlying  the  Garrick  seam,  which 
contain  marine  fossils.”  * * * § This  would  appear  to  entirely  corroborate  the  previously 
expressed  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Daintree  on  the  occurrence  of  Glossopteris  in  tha 
Bowen  Marino  Series.f 

In  our  illustrations  we  have  given  more  than  one  variety  of  this  fern.  In 
PL  IG,  figs.  6 and  8,  are  two  very  finely  reticulated  leaves  resembling  a figure  by 
Eeistmantel  + and  another  by  Morris.§  ' In  PI.  17,  fig.  9,  is  a somewhat  coarser 
form,  but  fig.  10  of  the  same  plate  seems  to  represent  the  true  variety  intended 
by  Brongniart,  under  the  name  of  australasica  ||  w'ith  a coarser  and  more  open 
reticulation. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  MacArthur  Creek,  below  MacArthur  Coal-Seam  ; Cockatoo 
Creek,  three  and  a-quarter,  eleven,  and  twelve  miles  up,  Bowen  River  Coal  Eiel 
(Jf.  L.  Jnch)-,  Walker’s  Creek,  near  Nebo  {B.  L.  Jack)  - Stewart’s  Creek,  near 
Towmsville  (i?.  L.  Jack)  ; Dinner  Creek,  Stanwell  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Dawson 
River  {II.  Mackay,  Colin.  De  Vis)— Upper  or  Freshwater  Series  (Upper  Coal 

Measures  of  New  South  Wales).  . 

G.  Browniana  ha.s  been  recognised  by  Mr.  Robt.  Kidston  in  later  Collections 
of  Mr.  Jack’s  from  Dave  Creek,  Little  River,  Cooktown ; from  a parting  in  a coab 
seam  at  the  Little  River,  Cooktown;  from  impure  coal,  south  of  the  “ forty -fi^e 
acre  seam  ; ” from  “ Built-up  sidling”  on  old  road  from  Daddy’s  to  Deep  Creek,  Coo  - 
town.  Mr.  Kidston  has  also  determined  a Glossopteris  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Little  River,  half-a-mile  below'  Fairlight  Station,  Cooktown,  and  also  from 
Baird’s  Mine,  Oakey  Creek,  on  which  he  remarks— “ The  specimens  are  too  imperfect 
for  specific  determination,  but  probably  most  of  them  are  referable  to  Glossopteris 
Browniana.'’’ 


Glossopteris  linearis,  McOoy,  PI.  18,  fig.  14. 


Olonsopteris  linearis,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  l.lL  t.  9,_t.  5 and  5a.  „ 

,,  Feiatmantel,  Palaeontograpliica,  1878,  Siipp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  Jl,  t.  o, 

and  2,  t.  11,  f.  3 and  4,  t.  13,  f.  4. 


f.  1 


Ols.  This  species  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Kidston  amongst  my  Colleague’s 
gatherings  from  the  Oakey  Creek  Coal  Field.  In  New'  South  Wales  it  occurs  in  t 
Newcastle  Coal  Field,  at  Woollongong,  and  other  places.  In  the  Bowen  River  District, 
G.  linearis  is  found  associated  with  Phyllotheca  and  Sfrophalosia  Glarkei,  and  is  furt  er 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  this  interesting  genus  in  company  wn 
Palteozoic  Mollusca.  In  PI.  IG,  fig.  4,  the  nouration  would  appear  to  spring  from  t ® 
midrib  at  too  near  a right  angle  to  fully  correspond  with  the  recognised  figures  of  t i 

species.  r M • 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Cockatoo  Creek,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  {B.  L.  JacK)  > 

Baird’s  Mine,  Oakey  Creek  Coal  Field,  Cooktown  {B.  L.  Jack) — Upper  or  Fresi 


water  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


* Handbook  Geol.  Queensland,  1880,  p.  44. 

t Quart.  .Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  28G. 

% Palaeontograpliioa,  loo.  eit.,  t.  10,  f.  5. 

§ Strzelecki,  loc.  eit,  t.  6,  f.  1. 

11  Brongniart,  loc.  cit,  t.  62,  f.  1. 
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G-lossoptebis  AMPiA,  Dana,  PI.  15,  fig.  7. 

Glogsopteiis  ampla,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  p.  717 ; Atlas,  1. 13,  f.  1. 

„ Eelstmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  iii.,  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  91,  t.  11,  f.  2, 

1. 12,  f.  7. 

Obs.  The  discovery  of  this  fern  in  Northern  Queensland,  associated  with  a 
I*aIaeozoie  fauna,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  pateontological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  my  Colleague’s  surveys.  It  entirely  corroborates  the  often-repeated 
statements  of  the  late  Eevd.  W.  li.  Clarke  and  Mr.  W.  Keene  that  Glossopferis,  whatever 
Its  statigraphieal  position  might  be  in  other  countries,  was  associated  with  Palaeozoic 
^larine  beds  in  New  South  "Wales.  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the  remarks  I 
'^■ginally  made  when  first  recording  the  appearance  of  this  fern  in  company  with 
a-liBozoic  shells  in  the  Upper  or  Freshwater  Series  of  the  Bowen  Kiver  Coal  Field : — ' 
“ In  the  case  of  the  Coral  Creek  deposit,  we  have  an  assemblage  of  fossils  most 
carefully  collected,  and  all  presenting  traces  of  one  and  the  same  matrix.  An 
uirdoubted  Glossopferis  occurs  here,  near  G.  ampla,  Dana,  in  company  with  Polyzoa  of 
Upper  Palaeozoic  type,  such  as  Fenoslolla,  Protoretepora,  two  species  of  Stenopora,  a 
specimen  which  is  either  Productus  or  Stroplialosia,  probably  the  latter;  bivalves  of 
*0  genera  Pachydomns  and  Mceonia,  another  which  I cannot  distinguish  from  Aviculo- 
limmfornvis,  Morris,  and  certainly  Pterinea  macroptera,  Morris.  An  assemblage 
° fos.sil8  such  as  this  would  have  been  considered  by  all  those  who  have  in  previous 
yeai's  Written  on  tho  subject.  Professors  Morris,  McCoy,  Dana,  and  .lukes,  Mr.  Daintree 
^''^d  others,  as  representing  tho  U))per  Pala>ozoic  Series  of  New  South  Wales,  &c. 

“ In  a Presidential  Address  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  on  the  25th 
P™,  18G4,’*  Professor  McCoy  tells  us  that  in  a discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Reading  of  a Paper  by  Mr.  Daintree,  the  latter  mentioned  ‘ a fact  of  the  highest 
Portance,  and  which  may  be  found  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  the  view  of  Mr. 
det'^  myself,  namely,  that  Mr.  Clarke  in  making  his  original  collections  for 

as  bad  mixed  together  the  fossils  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  beds.  Now% 


am  ^ tbe  fossils  could  be  identified  with  European  species,  and  there  were 

of  *bein  two  species  of  Trilobites  {PMllipsia  and  Prachymetopus),  characteristic 
the  ^®'^iitain  Limestone  as  found  in  Ireland  and  Russia,  the  clearly  marked  age  of 

tlie^^  have  determined  the  age  of  the  whole,  if,  as  was  supposed,  they  came  from 

aj^^  *^*”®^beds  ; and  in  this  indirect  way  the  Pachydomi  and  other  new  generic 
speeiiic  forms  which,  from  their  novelty,  could  not  afford  any  indication  of  age  of 
considered  as  Paheozoic  forms  from  their  supposed  associations 
coim„t  which  certainly  were  of  that  age.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  necessary  to 
and  investigate  the  evidence  afresh  from  each  bed  by  itself  with  care,’  &c. 

in  this  ease,  for 

showing  that  Glossopferis  does  actually  exist  in  a 
at  least  one  specimen  of  Produefus  or 


*^*^beet 
Tiles 

We  b ^^^arks,  although  undoubtedly  sound  in  principle,  will  not  apply 
^^e  here  careful  collecting,  obr.wii'Kv  +bQf 


de 

f^^ophalo; 


posit  with  a marine  fauna,  amongst  which  is 


tbe  ‘A""®®*®-  Further,  the  same  species  of  Polyzoa  which  are  found  in  abundance  in 
Where'fu^  deposit  with  the  Glossopferis  are  also  met  with  at  Pelican  Creek, 

ii  ‘^b^''8'Cteristic  fossil  is  Sfrophalosia  Clarkei. 
tne  baking  all  these  facts  into  careful  and  unbiassed  consideration,  it  appears  to 
b^arboipf  doubt,  if  tho  Coral  Creek  fauna  is  admitted  to  bo  of  Permo- 

*^6tnons(- bJpper  Paleozoic,  that  we  now  have  a tangible 
fa  ion  of  tho  occurrence  of  Glossopferis  in  actual  company  with  such  a fauna.” 
^0.  and  PEorizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  (R.  L.  Jack) — Middle 


Ma 


* Trans.  R.  Soo.  Vic.,  1865,  vi.,  p.  Ixvi. 
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Order-LYCOPODIACEJ:. 

family— LEPIDODENDEIDJ-:. 

Oenus^LEPIBODUNDBON,  Sternlerg,  1820. 

(Flora  der  Vorwelfc,  i.,  Fasc.  i.,  p.  25,  Fasc.  4,  p.  x.) 

Lepibodejtbron  austuale,  McCoy,  PI.  5,  figs.  1-10. 

Lepidodcndron  {Bm-gcria)  avstrale,  McCoy,  Prod.  Pal.  Viet.,  Dec.  i.,  1874,  p.  37,  t.  9.  _ _ 

nothum  {mrs.),  Cairuthera  (non  Unger),  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p,  oo  , 
t.  26,  f.  11-14  (excl.  figs.  1-4,  6-9). 

vothum,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  ill.,  Lief.  3,  Heft  2,  p.  69,  t.  , 
f.  1-5  ; JbvJ,  1879,  Heft  4,  p.  141,  t.  1 (19),  f.  1 and  2. 
uMtrale  et  i.  nothum,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1883  [1884],  viii., 
Pt.  1,  pp.  134  and  13.5. 

Ohs.  Both  Mr.  Eobert  Kidston  and  tlie  W riter  are  quite  in  accord  with  Prof. 
McCoy  in  considering  the  plant  described  by  Mr.  Carruthers  under  the  name  of 
Lepidodcndron  notlmm,  Unger,  as  identical  with  L.  australe,  McCoy.*  Mr.  Kidston 
remarks  in  his  notes  on  the  Queensland  plants  : — “ The  type  of  Lepidodendron  notlnm, 
Unger, t on  account  of  its  imperfect  preservation  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  specific 
character  from  external  markings,  by  which  other  specimens  can  be  satisfactorily  identified 
with  it ; therefore  the  identification  of  the  Queensland  or  Tasmanian  specimens  with 
Unger’s  plant  does  not  appear  admissible.”  Prof.  McCoy  remarks  that  “ The  scars  are 
so  much  larger  and  fewer  on  approximately  the  same  sized  branches  (i.e.,  of  L- 
australe),  “that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  such  a reference”  {i.e.,  to  L.  nothum, 
Unger).  Lepidodendron  nothum,  Carruthers  {non  Unger),  is  believed  by  Mr.  Kidston  to 
include  two  species,  belonging  in  part  to  L.  australe,  McCoy,  and  in  part  to  LeptopMeeum 
rhomlieum,  Da\vson.+  According  to  this  view,  Mr.  Carruthers’  figures  (PI.  26,  loc.  cit-, 
figs,  ll-ldi),  must  be  referred  to  L.  australe,  and  the  remainder  given  on  his  plate 
(figs.  1-4,  G-9)  to  LeptophloBum  rhomlieum.  The  differences  in  the  form  of  the  leaf-scar, 
the  position  of  the  vascular  eicatricnle,  and  mode  of  growth  of  these  specimens,,  seems  to 
prohibit  their  being  included  in  one  species.’  ’ The  latter  figures  have  a great  resemblance 
to  Lepiophlasum  rhomlieum  in  the  form  of  the  scar  and  position  of  the  cicatricule. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner,  Sandy,  Horse,  and  Donald’s  Creeks,  Great  Star  Eiver 
{B.L.  Jack  and  P.  W.  Pears)  ; Eoad  to  Harvest  Home,  two  miles  west  of  Mount  McConnell 
(P.  W.  Pears) ; Mount  Wyatt,  Cauoona,  Broken  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Daintree)  ; Medway 
Elver,  Bogantungan,  and  Drummond  Eange  {The  late  Bev.J.  PJ.  T.  Woods) — Star  Beds  , 
Training  Wall  Quarries,  Eockhampton,  with  marine  mollusca  {The  late  James  Smith)  > 
Murphy’s  Tunnel,  Pioneer  Hill,  Hodgkinsou  Gold  Eield  {B.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds. 

Lepidodendron  tkltheimiandm,  Sternlerg,  PI.  4,  fig.  8,  PI.  6,  fig.  2. 

Lepvlodcndron  vdtheimianum,  Sternberg,  Flora  dor  Vorwelt,  1870,  i.,  Faac.  4,  p.  xii.,  t.  62,  f.  3.  , . n 

,,  ,,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1879,  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  4,  p.  151>  • ’ 

f.  2 (n.  8,  ff.  2 and  3). 

„ „ Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  [1883],  xvi.,  p.  182.  t.  n- 

f.  1,  3,  and  6,  t.  12,  f.  8. 

„ „ Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  135. 

Ohs.  This  Lycopod  was  recorded  as  a Queensland  species  hy  the  late 
J.  E.  Tonison  Woods.  It  occurs  as  compressed  branches,  with  impressions  of  distal 
narrow-pointed  leaf-like  scales.  - 

* For  a full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  these  two  plants  see  my  Paper — Lepidodendron 
MoCoy  : Its  Synonyms  and  Range  in  Eastern  Australia.  Records  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  ii.)  ' 
pp.  119-134.  (R.  i!.,  Junr.) 

t Denkschr.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  xi.,  18.56,  p.  175,  PI.  x.,  f.  4-8.  gS 

Z Geol,  Surv.,  Canada,  Foss.  Plants,  Dev.  and  Up.  Silurian  Form.  Canada,  1871,  p.  36,  t.  8,  ng  • 
and  89t 
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Two  good  examples  are  included  in  my  Colleague’s  Collection,  showing  the 
® ongated,  narrow,  and  long  diamond-shaped  scars  characteristic  of  the  species.  These 
are  accompanied  by  examples  of  the  Knorria  condition  (PI.  6,  f.  2). 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Drummond  Eange  (i2.  Sexton  and  the  late  Bev.  J.  E. 
lenison  Woods)  ; Bogantungan,  Drummond  liange  (W.  Fryar) — Star  Beds. 


Lepidooexdeojt,  sp.  iiid.,  PI.  6,  figs.  1 and  4. 

Ohs.  A third,  and  perhaps  even  a fourth,  species  of  Lepidodendron  is  repre- 
sented by  the  above  figures.  In  both  cases  the  scars  have  been  rendered  too  plainly 
y the  Artist.  For  want  of  sulllcient  material  1 have  not  attempted  to  determine 
them. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Bogantungan,  Drummond  Eaiige  (W.  Fryar);  Corner 
Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  (P.  W.  Fears)— St&r  Beds. 


Genus — CYCLOSTIGMA,  Hauyhton,  1860. 
(Ann.  and  Slag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1800,  v.,  ij.  44B.) 


ij 


CxciiOSTroMA  ArsTRALE,  Feistmantel. 

australc,  Feist.,  Palaeontograijhica,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  2,  p.  76,  t.  4,  f.  3, 

f.  1. 

sp.,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  K.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  [1883],  xvi.,  p.  184. 
australe,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  ibid.,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  52  and  138. 


t.  5, 


Ea 


Ohs.  The  late  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  obtained  a specimen  from  the  Drummond 
o-nge  which  he  thought  might  be  this  species. 

Boc.  a7id  Horizon.  Drummond  Eange  {The  late  Bev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods)— Star 


Beds. 


CxcnosTiGMA,  sp.  ind. 

J'^tostignxa,  sp,,  Feistmantel,  Palaenntographica,  1878,  Supp.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  2,  p.  71. 

»»  ,,  Journ.  K.  Soc.  N".  S,  VVales  for  1880  [1881],  xiv.,  p.  110. 

^ plant  very  closely  allied  to  Cyclostigma  fciltorlcense  is  said  by  Dr.  Feist- 
occur  in  Queensland  in  company  with  Lepidodendron  notlvum  {L.  australe, 
oy),  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  last  species  only. 

and  Horizo^i.  Mount  AV^yatt  and  Canoona  {Dr.  O.  Feistmantel) — Star 


Genius — STIGMABIA,  Bronyniart,  1822. 

(Mdm.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Paris,  viii.,  p.  209.) 

Stigmaeia,  sp.  ind. 

Stimaria,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  [1883],  p.  192,  t.  12,  f.  8. 

^Ounl  ^^oods  did  not  describe  this  specimen,  but  remarked 

P^ob  fragment  lay  in  the  position  of  a root  in  the  rock,  subtending  a stem 

y of  Lepidodendron  veltlieimianmn." 

^7)0/4  \ Horizon.  Bogantungan,  Drummond  Eange  {The  late  Bev.  J.  E.  T. 

*1"  Star  Beds. 
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Section-PHANEROGAMIA. 

Class — ^Dicottledones. 

Order — CTCADACEiE, 

Family— COEDAITE^.* * * § 

Genus— OOBBAITES,  Unger,  1850. 

(Gen.  et  Sp.  Plantarum,  p.  277.) 

COKBAITES  AUSTRALIS,  McCoy. 

Cordaites  australis,  MoCoy,  Prod.  Pal.  Viet.,  P’  22- 

Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  im.,  Pt.  1,  p.  loo 

Obs  The  leaves  of  G.  australis  have  been  recorded  by  the  Eev.  J.  E Temson 
AVoods  from  tho  plant  beds  of  the  Drummond  Eange  (Star  Beds).  He  says-  I believe 
I have  identified  the  same  species  in  the  shales  and  slates  of  Gympie,  Queenslan  ( . y 
Mary  Shaft),  and  also  in  the  sandstone  ranges  at  the  Drummond  Eange  (Bogantun  an) 
in  the  sandstone  about  one  mile  west  of  the  railway  station  In  both  it  ^ ^ 

abundant.”  The  plant  has  not  occurred  in  any  Collection  I have  examined  from  either 

of  the  above  localities. 

Order — CON  I PER.E. 

Family — AEATJ  C AEIEiE. 

Genus-ABAUCABOXYLON  {Krauss),  ScUmgter,  1870. 

(Traite  Pal.  Veg.,  1870,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  380.) 

Abaucaroxtlok  Nicholi,  Carruthers  {MS.) 

Arauearoxi/lon  NidioU,  Carruthers  in  Etheridge,  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  32S.  ^ 

Ohs.  This  name  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.E.S  to  some  wood  ob  ained 
by  Mr.  .Tack  in  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field.  As  Mr.  Carruthers  has  since  faded  t 
dLcribe  it,  the  name  had  better  lapse,  and  be  erased  from  nomenclature.  It  would  no^ 
have  been  referred  to  here  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  account  for  the  name,  wluc 

““IZliofS^  itself  an  interesting  f^t,  as 

affording  still  further  evidenee  of  the  identity  of  the  Bowen  Coa 
corresponding  series  in  New  South  Wales.  My  Colleague  states  that  in  the 
Marine  Bowen  beds  “ portions  of  the  trunks  of  coniferous  rees  are  ^ 

lying  horizontally  in  the  strata.”!  Again,  in  the  U pper  or  Freshwater  Series  of  the  sa 

LI  the  strata^xposed  in  Jack’s  Creek  contain  ‘‘numerous  large  drift  d^ 

(Coniferous).  These  occasionally  retain  some  part  of  the  branching  roots. 

silicified  to  a black  flint,  sometimes  partly  opalised.’’!  In  another 

tree  was  found  to  measure  thirty-one  feet  m length.  § And  wha^s  of  equal  1 * 

“ the  same  species  of  drifted  coniferous  wood  is  common  to  the  Marine  and  Fresh 

Series.”  II  ■ 

*Lesqueroux,  Coal  Elora  Carb.  Eonn.  Pennsylvania,  1880,  p.  527.  ‘‘The  Cordaites 
generally  referred  to  the  Eicotyledonoua  Gymnosperms,  as  intermediate  in  character  between  t jy 

and  the  the'Bowen  River  Coal  Eield.  Brisbane  ; by  Authority : 1870,  p 7. 

X Ibid.,  '2% 

§ Handbook  Geol.  Queensland,  188b,  p.  4o 
11  Report,  loc,  cit.  p.  33. 
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Kingdom— ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom — PROTOZOA. 

Class — Spongida. 
Order— MOiVACTINELLIDiE, 


Pamily — 


Genus — LASIOGLADIA,  Hinde',  1883. 
(Oat.  Foss.  Sponges  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  19.) 


''Lasioci.adia  ? IIiNBEi,  sp.  noD.,  PI.  41,  figs.  1 and  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Porm,  as  2)reserved,  fan-sliapod,  originally  globular  or  rotund 
probably,  measuring  one  and  three-quarters  by  one  and  a-quarter  inches,  formed  of 
OQg,  radiating,  rod-like,  siliceous  spicules,  closely  compressed  or  matted  together, 
^‘Bd  apparently  all  placed  in  one  outward  direction.  Spicules  verv  equal  in  size. 

Obs.  The  general  appearance  of  this  organism  is  that  of  a semi-circular 
Br  fan-shaped  body,  split  in  half  longitudinally  on  the  weathered  surface  of  an 
indurated  noh-calcareous  shale.  To  the  naked  eye  the  surface  simply  appears 
roughened,  but  when  magnified,  rod-liko  sjhcules  and  their  impressions  are  at  once 
•’■Pparent.  Their  direction  is  very  regular,  having  a definite  radiate  arrangement,  but 
Ole  does  not  appear  to  be  any  attempt  at  trausver.se  or  obliquely  placed  spicules.  On 
0 bottom  of  the  specimen,  where  ground  down,  tho  spicules  are  visible  in  sections, 
sir''^^  ^1"®  circular  and  solid.  All  the  rods  seem  to  be  simjjle,  and  are  undoubtedly 

^ _ This  interesting  form  is  j)rovisionally  referred  to  Lasioeladia,  Hinde,  but  the 
^picules  are  not  loosely  arranged  in  more  than  one  direction,  as  in  that  genus.  The 
g of  Dr.  Hinde  that  “ the  larger  portion  of  the  specimen  merely  shows  the 

^Bipty  well-defined  moulds  of  the  spicules  in  the  shale,”  quite  applies  here.  These 
Bot  seem  to  be  in  any  way  allied  to  the  long  rope-like  anchoring 

ill  that  they  arc  solid,  and  not  wholly  parallel  with  one 

Drawings  of  this  sponge  were  submitted  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Hinde,  who  replied — “ It  is 

sn  ^ that  the  specimen  of  which  you  enclose  drawings  is  a Monactinellid 

cauF^^’  further  than  that  1 can  form  no  opinion.”  Notwithstanding  my  friend’s 
’’upljj  I have  ventured  to  qirovisionally  refer  this  sponge  to  Lasioeladia,  milting 
^ockg  name.  The  rarity  of  sponges  in  our  Australian  Permo-Carboniferous 

s-nd  * *^®*Baiids  ‘that  every  possible  attention  should  be  called  to  their  occurrence, 
better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  giving  the  fossil  a name.  I have  not 
uibJ'  isolate  any  of  the  spicules,  and  am,  therefore,  debarred  from  giving 

^asureiuents. 

.Homon.  Hockhampton  District*  (C.  W.  DeVis-,  Colin.  De  Vis) — 


* f • 

the  fossils  of  the  Collection  received  from  Mr.  De  Vis  do  not  bear  separate  loc<alities,  but  are  all 
fhe  4gj.j  j ®khainpton  District.  In  a letter  dated  2.oth  July,  1888,  Mr.  De  Vis  says— “The  fossils  are  from 
the  ^.^ural  Reserve  ; from  the  Filzroy  at  Laurel  Bank,  about  ten  miles  from  Rockhampton,  westward 
'"ftcrop  Lagoon';  thence  to  the  Cuiporatioii  Quarry,  Athelstane  Range,  and  to  the  northern 

oot  of  Bersekers)  of  the  synclinal  beneath  the  township  and  bed  of  river.” 
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Sub-Kingdom — CCELENTERATA. 

Class — Actinozoa. 

The  Actiuozoa  are  but  very  sparingly  represented  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  * and,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  Tasmania  also.  This  applies,  not  only  to  individual  genera 
and  species,  but  also  to  the  orders  of  the  class.  The  Zoantharia  are  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  tlie  genus  Stenopora,  whilst  the  Eugosa  in  the  present  collection  number 
but  a few  ill- presented  and  undeterminable  fragments.  If  this  paucity  of  tie 
Coral  fauna  should  be  found  to  hold  good  in  the  future,  as  more  extended 
researches  are  carried  out,  it  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  repeated  occurrence  ot 
Sfenopora,  greatly  assist  in  supporting  the  view  here  advocated  of  the  mar  e 
Permian  facies  of  portions  of  the  Upper  Palteozoic  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland. 


Order-REGOSA. 

Group— ZAPHEENTOIDEA. 

Pamily-ZAPHEENTIDyE. 

Genus— ZAP SBENTIS,  Rafinesque  and  Clifford,  1820. 

(Ann.  Sci.  Phys.  Bruxelles,  v.,  p.  234.) 

Zaphbentis  PEOPTJunA,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  44,  fig.  1. 

— ^Sp.  Char.  Corallum  long  and  probably  much  curved,  calice  very  deep,  cuined 
and  wide,  rather  more  oval  than  circular ; floor  formed  by  a very  ^ irregular  an 
limited  tabulum ; a crest  or  callus  is  present  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  is  formed  by  a 
convergence  of  the  septa.  The  latter  arc  very  numerous,  at  least  forty-six  prima^ 
and  a similar  number  of  secondary,  and  pass  w^ell  on  to  the  floor;  secondary  sep  > 
rather  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  primaries ; septal  fossiila  deep,  imme- 
diately under  the  ventral  wall,  bounded  by  two  primary  septa,  and  undivided  by  tn 
intrusion  of  the  counter  septum.  Dissepiments  very  numerous,  forming  a close  an 
dense  tissue.  Depth  of  the  calice  eleven  lines  on  the  dorsal  side,  but  one  and  a-Ha 
inch  on  the  ventral ; longest  diameter  one  and  a-quarter  inch,  from  the  dorsal  to 

ventral  side.  -x  j-  + from 

Obs.  This  is  a very  remarkable  species,  and  appears  to  be  quite  clistmc  ^ 

any  hitherto  described  Australian  form.  The  large  number  of  septa  and  the  nano 
oblique  cfxlice-floor  are  important  and  definite  characters.  The  difference  be  we 
the  curvature  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  is  very  great.  The  crest  is  si 
at  the  top  of  the  elongated  fossula,  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  septa  convergi  ,, 
thereto,  the  latter  passing  along  the  margins  of  the  fossula;  a second  ere 
occurs  at  the  immediate  entrance  to  the  latter,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  other 

divided.  ^ 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  f {C.  W.  Be  Vts)  Gyinpie  Bed  • 

* Bor  a full  description  of  all  the  .species  known  from  N.  Wales,  sec  my  Memoir  : 
the  Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carboniferous  Invertebrata  of  Isew  South  Waleg.  Pait  t.  C 
Mem.  Gcol.  Survey  JV.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  No.  5.  4to.  Sydney,  1891  : by  Authority. 

+ Sec  note,  p.  199. 
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Group— CYATHOPHYLLOIDEA. 

Family— CTATHOPHTLLID^. 

Genus— CTATSOPHTLLmi,  Goldfuss,  1826. 

(Petrefaota  Gemiante,  I.  Theil,  p.  54.) 

Ctathopjitlltjm,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  3,  fig.  10. 

(Compare  C.  hcUanthoidcs  (Goldf.),  Edwards  and  Haime,  Mon.  Brit.  Boss  Corals,  Pt.  4,  Dev.,  1853,  p.  227, 

t.  51,  f.  1.) 

Ohs.  A large  single  corallum  after  the  type  of  G.  lielicmtlioides  has  been  found 
at  the  Hodgliinson  Gold  Field,  but  too  imperfect  for  full  description.  The  diameter 
across  the  calice  was  at  least  three  inches,  and  in  all  probability  much  more.  The 
septa  were  very  numerous,  and  a large  quantity  of  dissepimental  tissue  also  existed. 
The  former  are  too  stout  and  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  Carboniferous  type, 
Oyathophyllum  SfutcJihuryi  * but  are  formed  much  more  on  the  lines  of  the  Devonian 
G.  Jielianthoides,f  and  the  dissepimental  tissue  filling  the  interseptal  loculi  also  closely 
resembles  tliat  of  this  species. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Beaconsfield,  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field  (JB.  L.  Jaclc) — Gympie 

Beds  ? 

CYATHoniTLLrji,  sp.  ini.,  PI.  7,  fig.  1. 

Ohs.  A portion  of  what  must  have  been  a gigantic  coral,  having  a diameter  of 
least  seven  and  a-half  to  eight  inches,  is  represented  in  PI.  7,  fig.  1.  The  figure 
displays  a natural  section  taken  horizontally  from  the  radial  centre  outwards  to  the 
circumference  or  thereabouts.  It  is  much  altered  by  mineralization,  but  the  septa,  of 
^hich  there  are  an  enormous  number,  are  distinctly  visible,  and  so  are  the  dissepiments. 
11  the  portion  preserved,  which  represents  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  corallum, 
here  are  forty  septa,  or  more.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  Cyathophyllcids 
iiown,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  ample  material  is  not  forthcoming  to  enable 
% description  to  be  given.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  group  of  OyaGiopliyllum 
^^ftehhuryi,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  septa,  and  the  close-set  dissepiments. 
Loc.  and  Horizon.  Limestone,  near  Langtnorn,  Port  Curtis  {W.  H.  Bands)  — 
gympie  Beds  ? 


^ladocho 


Section— PERFORATA. 

Family— AULOPORIDiE. 

Genus— GLABOGHONUS,  McCoy. 
(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1S47,  xx, , p.  227.) 

Cladochonus  teniticollis,  McCoy. 


!/niis  tcnuimllh,  McCoy,  loc.  cit.  p.  227,  t.  11,  f.  8. 

” „ Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Boss.,  1878,  p.  34  [for  general  synonymy). 

Ohs.  A single  corallite,  in  Mr.  De  Vis’  Collection,  shows  the  presence  of  this 
‘ 1 in  the  Queensland  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks.  It  is  on  a weathered  surface,  but 
c®  not  afford  any  additional  information  to  that  already  known. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  ((7.  W.  Be  Vis:  Colin.  Do  Vis) — 

^y'^ipieBeds. 


Edwards  and  Haime,  Mon.  Brit.  Boss.  Corals,  Pt.  3,  Carbonif.,  1852,  p.  179,  t.  31,  ff.  1 and  la. 
t Edwards  and  Haime,  Op,  cit.  sitptra. 
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Oi-aer-MTlCULIPORIDEA. 

Family— MOK  TICULIPOEID.F. 

Genus— MONTICULIPOBA,  B’Orhignv,  1849. 

(Prodrome  Pal.,  i.,  p.  25 ; Emend.  Nicholson,  Tab.  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  269.) 

Monticuiipoea,  sp.  ind.,  FI.  38,  figs.  1 and  2. 

Sj>.  Char.  Corallum  from  ono  and  a-lialf  to  two  lines  wide;  walls  of  the  corallites 
thickened  as  they  bend  outwards  from  the  imaginary  axis  to  the  siir  ace;  ca  ices  ova  , 
intercalated  cells  very  numerous,  sometimes  one  row  seiiaratmg  con  iguous  c , 

at  other  times  three  or  four  rows,  and  forming  irregnlar  maculie ; spines  ornamenting 

the  walls  of  the  corallites  few  and  irregularly  disposed. 

Ohs  The  specimen  consists  of  a small  portion  of  a corallum,  partly  in 
section  and  partly  preserved  in  the  round.  It  presents  all  the  characters  of  Professor 
Nicholson’s  section  Reterotryim*  is  jmarly  related 
Phill.  sp.,  especially  the  variety  miliaria,  Nicholson.  Its  delicate  foim  an 

assist  in  distinguishing  this  coral.  , r o Pvmnie 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Kooingal,  near  Gladstone  {The  late  James  Gjmp 

Beds. 

Genus— STENOPOBA,  Lonsdale,  1844. 

Stenopora,  Lonsdale  in  IJarwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  p.  161  (?w(e) 

Lonsdale  in  Strueleoki’s  Phys.  Desc.  New  South  Wales,  &Co  t84o,  p.  26-. 

Nicholson  and  Etheridge  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  26o. 

Nicholson,  Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1879,  p.  168.  _ _ p.  « „ oor; 

Waagen  and  Went7.Bl,  Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Range  Eoss.),  1886,  Ser.  xin  , vol.  i.,  Pt.  6,  p.  88o. 
Etheridge  fil..  Mom.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  No.  5,  Pt.  1,  1891,  p.  3-. 

Ohs.  The  views  held  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  structure  of  Stenopora  will 
bo  found  expressed  in  the  works  and  memoirs  quoted  above.  B generid  account  of  e 
history  and  structure  of  the  genus  and  the  Australian  species  w.ll^  be  found  in  the 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,’;  as  above  mdicated. 

The  descriptions  of  the  three  first  species  following  is  substantially  the  same  • 
that  given  by  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  the  Writer  in  the  “ Annals  and  Magazine 

of  Natural  History.” 

Type — Stenopora  tasmaniensis,  Lonsdale. 

Stehopora  atjstealis,  Nicholson  and  Eth.Jil.,  PI.  6,  figs.  o-8. 

Htcnopova  ovata,  Nich.  and  Eth.  fil.  (non  Lonsdale),  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1879,  iv.,  p.  271,  f.  2a-o., 

p.  274,  1. 14,  f.  l-lr. 

Sp  Char.  Corallum  sublobate  or  submassive,  of  cylindrical  or  flattened 
branches,  which  have  a diameter  of  from  loss  than  two  to  more  than  three  centimetres. 
Corallites  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  centre  of  the  branches  but  finally  bending  ou 
ward  nearly  at  right  angles  and  being  continued  for  some  distance  in  this  direc 
before  reaching  the  surface.  Corallites  in  the  central  portions  of  the  coiMlum  tfi 
walled,  polygonal,  and  closely  contiguous  ; but  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  their  c 
thickened  by  annular  accretions,  by  which  the  tubes  are  placed  in  contact  the  i 
vening,  uuthickened  segments  being  free.  Corallites  on  an  average  about  one- 
of  a millimeter  in  diameter  ; tubes  of  smaller  size  being  here  and  there  intercalated  an  » 
the  lar'ver  ones  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  tubes,  about  six  of  the  annular  thickei^ 


• Genus 


Montioulipora  and  its  Sub-Geneva,  1881,  pp.  101  and  103. 
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of  the  tubes,  and  as  many  unthickened  segments,  occupy  the  space  of  one  line. 
Tabula)  horizontal,  sometimes  comjjlete,  or  at  other  times  perforated  by  a central 
aperture,  remote  from  one  another  as  a general  rule,  and,  for  the  most  part,  placed  at 
corresponding  levels  in  contiguous  tubes,  these  levels  haying  no  evident  relation  to  the 
annular  thickenings  of  the  tubes  ; acanthoporos  wanting. 

Obs.  The  original  specimens  from  the  Bowen  Itiver  Coal  Pield  did  not  exhibit  the 
surface  in  any  manner  that  would  enable  the  external  characters  of  the  species  to  be 
described.  In  identifying  them  with  j8.  ovata,  Lonsdale,  we  formerly  relied  chieEy  upon 
the  rapid  divergence  of  the  tubes  from  the  central  bundle,  and  the  great  number  and 
close  arrangement  of  the  annular  thickenings  of  the  corallites  in  the  horizontal  portion 
of  their  course,  these  being  sometimes  so  much  developed  as  to  give  to  the  exterior  of 
the  tubes  a regularly  crenulated  appearance.  The  annular  thickenings  are  also 
nnusually  broad  ; and  many  smaller  tubes  are  interpolated  among  the  larger  ones  as  the 
surface  is  approached. 

In  its  minute  structure,  however,  the  present  species  differs  widely  from  S.  ovata^ 
and  resembles  no  other  species  of  the  genus  known  to  us.  One  of  the  most  marked 
characters  of  S,  australis^  in  which  it  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  species  of 
^ictiopora,  is  the  total  absence  of  acanthopores  (PI.  6,  fig.  7).  This  character  at  once 
distinguishes  the  species  from  S.  omta,  Lonsd.  It  agrees  with  the  latter  in  the  fact 
that  the  walls  of  contiguous  corallites  are  completely  amalgamated,  the  primordial  wall 
only  being  visible  in  the  axis  of  the  branches,  and  also  in  the  average  size  of  the  tubes  ; 
cut  the  corallites  are  mostly  more  of  a polygonal  tha7i  of  a simply  rounded  shape.  As 
®een  in  longitudinal  sections  (PI.  G,  figs.  6 and  8),  the  corallites  are  thickened  periodically, 
the  peripheral  region  of  the  corallum,  by  very  regular  fusiform  thickenings  placed  at 
Corresponding  levels  in  contiguous  tubes,  as  are  also  the  tabula).  As  seen  in  long 
lections,  the  tabula)  appear  to  be  complete ; but,  as  viewed  in  tangential  sections, 
^Ppearances  are  seen  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  except  upon  the  supposition  that 
ce  tabula)  arc  perforated  by  a central  aperture  (PI.  6,  fig.  7).  Thus  in  many  of  the 
corallites,  as  seen  in  tangential  sections,  wo  observe  a broad  ring  of  light-coloured 
^clerenchyma  internal  to  the  proper  walls  of  the  tube,  and  enclosing  a central  rounded 
^Perture.  What  this  ring  is,  unless  it  be  a perforated  tabula,  it  is  difficult  to  see  ; but 
lere  is  the  curious  feature  that  it  is  usually  separated  from  the  true  wall  for  a portion 
ct  Its  extent  on  one  side  of  the  tube. 

, our  former  description  of  this  sjiecies  (loc.  cit.')  we  described  and  figured  the 

ove-inontioned  singular  structures,  but  were  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  their 
a ure,  as  we  believed  the  tabuhe  to  be  imperforate.  Wo  are  obliged  to  admit,  however, 
)at  if  this  be  their  real  nature  they  differ  in  some  inexplicable  points  from  ordinary 
oiated  tabula).  In  Stenopora  IToiusti,  Nich.,  the  tabula)  ai’e  not  only  perforated  by 
apertures,  but  this  fact  is  quite  as  easily  recognizable  in  long  sections  as  in 
St  ones.  In  this  form,  however,  the  tabula)  arc  extremely  numerous  and  the 

® preservation  is  also  very  good.  Mr.  John  Young  has  proposed  the  generic  name 
for  a coral  allied  to  or  identical  with  Stenopora  Roivsii.  In  all  other 
^^spects,  however,  save  as  regards  its  perforated  tabuloe,  S.  Ilowsii  does  not  differ  from 
tab  species  of  Stenopora.  If  no  other  species  of  Stenopora  possessed  perforated 

Perh'^’  'voiild  be  ground  for  accepting  Tabulipora  as  a sub-genus  of  Stenopora,  or 

oc  distinct  genus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structures  above  described  as 

ill  S.  australis  are  really  perforated  tabula),  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  need 
tal  generic  name.  Moreover,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  perforated 

ass  * °®cur  ill  the  species  of  Stenopora  generally,  that  we  can  account  for  Lonsdale’s 
ion  that  the  mouths  of  the  corallites  in  this  genus  are  “ closed  at  the  final  period 
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of  f^rowth.”  Ill  most  of  the  specimens  we  have  examined  (except  S.  Howsii)  the  surface 
is  so  hadiv  preserved  that  the  characters  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  tubes  could  not  be 
accurately  determined,  and  in  some  (such  as  8.  ovata,  Lonsd.),  where  the  preservation  ot 
the  surface  was  better,  we  have  not  been  able  to  recognize  any  such  closure  ot  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes.  In  one  of  the  figures,*  however,  which  Lonsdale  pves  ot  8. 
tasmaniensis,  the  sti-ucture  in  question  is  well  shown,  and  it  corresponds  entirely  with 
what  is  seen  in  portions  of  the  surface  of  (S'.  Howsii,  where  it  is  undoubtedly  the  resul 
of  the  existence  of  perforated  tabiilse.  We  have  ourselves  observed  the  same  structure  in 

a single  specimen  of  (S'. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver  (J2.  L.  Joel;)— Middle  or  Marine 
Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  I’ield. 


Stejtopoba  Leicuhabdtii,  Nicholson  and  Hth.fil.,  PI.  6,  figs.  9 and  10 ; PI.  7,  fig.  2. 
Stcropora  LciMardtu,  Nioh.  and  Kth.  Bl.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1886,  xvii.,  p.  179,  t.  3,  figs.  7 and  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Coralliim  dendroid,  of  cylindrical  branching  stems,  which  vary  in 
diameter  from  less  than  a centimetre  up  to  one  and  a-half  centimetre.  The  corallites  in 
the  centre  of  the  branches  are  nearly  vertical,  with  comparatively  thm  walls,  and 
iiolvgonal  in  shape.  In  the  peripheral  region  of  the  corallum,  the  corallites  bend 
outwards  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  walls  becoming  thickened  and  being 
entirely  fused  with  one  another,  while  the  visceral  chambers  becoine  oval  or  rounded. 
The  periodical  thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  in  the  final  portions  of  their  course 
are  mostly  long  and  fusiform,  and  are  generally  placed  at  corresponding  levels  in 
contio-uous  corallites.  The  average  diameter  of  the  corallites  is  about  one-fourth  o a 
millimetre.  In  the  walls  of  the  corallites,  in  the  peripheral  region,  acanthopores  are 
developed  in  great  numbers,  their  shape  being  usually  oval  or  subangular,  their  size 
large,  and  their  walls  not  specially,  or  only  slightly,  thickened.  Tabulm  are  very 
sparingly  developed,  and  are  only  occasionally  to  be  recogni.sed  at  all. 

Ols.  In  its  general  form  this  species  closely  resembles  8.  ovata,  Lonsd.,  an 
the  typical' examples  of  8.  tasmaniensis,  Lonsd.  Prom  these  two  species,  however,  the 
present  form  is  distinguished,  among  other  characters,  by  the  extraordinary  abundance 
and  large  size  of  the  acanthopores.  8.  Howsii,  Nichi,  has  also  very  numerous  aeautho- 
pores,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  very  minute,  and  the  annular  thickenings  ot  the 
wall  are  quite  different,  while  the  tabulm  are  very  numerous,  and  are  perforated,  me 
acanthopores  are  best  seen  in  tangential  sections  (PI.  0,  fig.  9),  but  they  are 
exhibited  in  sections  of  the  peripheral  region  of  the  corallum,  cutting  the  coralli 
longitudinally,  in  which  they  appear  as  delicate  clear  tubes  running  in  the  thickene 
walls  of  the  corallites  (PI.  6,  fig.  10).  Tabiilte  arc  often  not  to  be  detected,  and  wHe 
present  are  very  few  in  number.  In  tangential  sections  appearances  are  occasionally 
to  be  detected,  which  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  perforated 
but  as  the  specimens  are  in  a very  peculiar  condition  of  preservation,  this  canno  ’ 
affirmed  with  certainty.  None  of  our  specimens  exhibit  the  surface  of  the  corallu  > 
and  we  therefore  do  not  know  if  the  mouths  of  the  corallites  were  closed  at  the  n® 
period  of  growth  by  the  development  of  a perforated  tabula,  as  seems  to  have  bee 
sometimes  the  case  in  8.' tasmaniensis,  Lonsd.,  and  probably  in  8.  australis,  nobis.  ^ 
Loc  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  half-a-mile  above  Sonoma  Road-crossiOt,) 
Bowen  River  (R.  L.  Jacl,  and  N.  -Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Rive 

Coal  Field.  


Strzelecki’s  Phy(j.  De.3crip.  N.  S.  Wale.s,  &c.,  PI.  8,  fig.  2fc. 
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Stenopoka.  Jackii,  Nidi,  and  Mh.fil.,  PI.  0,  ligs.  11-13. 

l>tenopom  Jachii,  Nicholson  and  KtU.  fih,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1S79,  iv.,  p.  270,  f.  la-c,  p.  275. 

„ Nicholson,  Tabulate  Corals  Pal.  Period,  1S79,  p.  73,  f.  25(t-c.  ' ’ 

„ Nicholson  and  Kth.  fil.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1880,  xvii.,  p.  181. 

Sp.  Ghar.  Corallum  ramose,  dividing  at  wide  intervals,  the  branches  cylindrical, 
averaging  about  two  linos  in  diameter,  and  gradually  tapering  to  their  free  extremities. 
The  corallites  are  nearly  vertical  in  the  axial  portion  of  their  course,  but  ultimately 
bend  outwards  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  imaginary  a.xis  of  the  branches,  and 
open^  on  the  surface  by  rounded  calices  which  are  free  from  any  oblitxuity.  As  the 
terminations  of  the  branches  are  approached  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  corallites 
becomes  less  and  less,  and  the  horizontal  portion  becomes  shorter  and  shorter,  until 
at  the  extremity  the  whole  of  the  corallites  are  nearly  vertical.  Average  diameter 
of  the  corallites  from  yV  to  -g-V  inch,  smaller  tubes  being  intercalated  among  those  of 
average  size  as  the  surface  is  approached.  Annular  thickenings  of  the  horizontal 
portions  of  the  tubes  narrow  and  ring-like,  about  five  occupying  one  line,  this  being 
the  total  length,  in  general,  of  the  airnulatcd  portions  of  the  corallites.  Surface  not 
observed. 


Obs.  This  is  a graceful  and  well-marked  species,  easily  distinguished  from 
ovata  and  S.  tasmaniensis  of  Lonsd.alo  by  its  habit  and  general  proportions.  We 
8 lould  have  been  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Sfenopora  ( Oliceteles)  gracilis,  Dana,  which  it 
jery  closely  resembles  outwardly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Dana  lays  stress  upon 
10  length  of  the  tubes  in  the  hitter  species,  as  well  as  upon  the  remarkable  paucity  of 
fi'iinulations  in  the  same. 


_ In  the  present  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annulations  of  the  tubes,  in  the 
orizontal  portions  of  their  course,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  8.  tasmaniensis, 
onsd.,  while  it  differs  conspicuously  from  8.  ovata,  Lonsd.,  and  other  species,  in  its 
and  general  proportions.  The  presence  of  minute,  irregularly  placed  mural  pores 
^as  formerly  believed  to  be  readily  made  out  in  specimens  which  are  longitudinally 
raetured,  by  an  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  tubes  under  low  powers  of  the 
^icroscope.  A study  of  additional  specimens,  however,  in  the  Mining  and  Geological 
usetim,  renders  tliis  point  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
^*iey  do  not  exist. 


. corallum  of  8.  Jadcii  is  from  three  to  six  millimetres  wide,  the  latter  just 

^ revious  to  bifurcation.  Two  tnbes  occupy  the  sjtaco  of  one  millimetre,  when  seen  in 
j^^Situdinal  section.  The  mode  of  growth  seems  to  be  very  regular  and  characteristic 
• Jackii,  the  corallum  bifurcating  at  wide  intervals,  and  retaining  a uniform  thickness 
roughout,  until  quite  near  the  apices  of  the  branches,  when  it  tapers  off  to  a 
^®paratively  fine  termination  (PI.  6,  fig.  11). 

_ Loo.  and  Horizon,  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Biver  (f?.  L.  Jadii) — Middle  or  Marine 
Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 


^'’ith  be  more  convenient  to  describe  hero  a Coral  having  many  points  in  common 

Sent  differing  in  one  or  two  very  important  particulars.  This  is  repre- 

bifut*^  ™ mode  of  growth  is  the  same,  repeated  simple 

five  intervals ; the  size  of  the  corallum  almost  identical,  from  three  to 

The  ®®fres  in  width;  whilst  two  tubes  similarly  occupy  the  space  of  one  millimetre. 
®iUch^  I®,’  however,  this  fundamental  difference,  that  in  this  coral  the  tubes,  although 
1 h ^^ohened,  are  simjfle  and  apiparently  non-aunulate.  Since  the  figures  wore  drawn 
fieeid°i  ^ ®ome  excellent  sections  prepared,  which  demonstrate  this  feature  in  a very 
lucre ^ hope  in  a Supplement  to  this  W ork  to  illustrate  this  form  much 
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The  dendroid  corailnm  was  evidently  of  some  size,  as  a specimen  has  been 
observed  three  inches  in  length.  The  corallites  radiate  from  an  imaginary  axis,  and  are 
Ihin-walled  in  the  axial  region,  but  very  much  thicitened  in  the  peripheral  zone,  whic  ns 
short,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The  calicos  are  round,  or  at  times  have 
a tendency  to  become  oval.  The  thickening  of  the  walls  w very  uniform  and  regu  a , 
the  nrimordial  wall  occasionally  being  visible  as  an  indistinct  thin  white  line.  ri 
llke  thickenings  in  the  walls  have  not  been  observed,  but  this  feature  very  much  depends 
on  preservation;  whilst  acanthopores  are  visible  in  a tangential  section,  irregularly 
distributed,  and  each  with  a central  papilla.  The  structure  of  the  walls  is,  as  usual  lu 
these  corals,  laminar,  the  lamimo  directed  couvexly  upwards.  There  are  no  pores,  and 

tabulm  have  not  been  observed.  , n „ 

So  w'ell  do  the  respective  measurements  of  S.  JacTcii  and  the  present  coral  agree, 

that  I should  have  unhesitatingly  referred  the  latter  to  the  formj  had  it  not  been  tor 
the  total  absence  of  tubular  constrictions  in  this  species.  The  difiereiiees  observable 
the  figures  of  the  two  forms  are  more  apparent  than  real.  ^ 

At  present  my  investigations  have  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  what  section 
of  the  larger  genus  Montimdipora  this  fossil  should  be  referred ; but  without 
into  the  question -of  the  value  of  OrUpora  as  a genus,  as  lately  defined  by  Mcssis^ 
Waageii  and  Wentzel,*  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  a fitting  temporaiy  resting-place  t 
As  its  provisional  distinctness  from  S.  JacMi  seems  warranted  by  the  structure,  so 
as  at  present  known,  a name  is  desirable,  and  I would  provisionally  propose  to  ca  1 it 
OrUpora?  Waageni,  as  a slight  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  renuered  to 
Paleontology  by  Dr.  W.  Waagen,  late  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey. 

Loc  and  Horizon.  Kooiiigal,  near  Gladstone  {^The  late  James  ^i;MfA)-Gympie 

Beds.  ^ 

Stknopoea  gimpiensis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  6,  figs.  14  and  lo. 

Stenopora  ? sp.,  Nicholson  and  Eth.  111.,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1S79,  iv.,  p.  276. 

Sp  Char  Coralliim  ramose,  the  branches  from  two  to  five  lines  in  diameter, 
diverging  from  a main  stem  obliquely,  or  at  right  angles  the  terumml  portions  always 
hifurcatincr  and  the  apices  of  the  branches  rounded  or  lohate.  The  corallites,  '‘^er  • 
^ort  vertfcal  course  in  the  axis  of  the  branches,  are  ahrnptty  deflected  nearly  a ngh  • 
angles ; and  after  holding  this  latter  course  for  a space  of  from  half  a line  to  a line 
more,  they  open  by  direct  apertures  upon  the  surface  They  ^ro  j ; 

constant  in  size;  walls  veiy  uniformly  and  regularly  thickened,  the  thickeim. 
increasing  in  amount  as  the  calicos  are  approached;  structure  is  almost  ei  re  y 
destroyed,  hut  the  primordial  wall  is  visible  at  times  as  a thin  broken  line  ; monilit 
constrictions  only  visible  in  weathered  specimens,  the  tubes  always  exhibiting 
fractured  specimens  a very  delicately  and  minutely  wrinkled  appearance.  Acantbo 
pores  large,  but  obscure,  irregularly  arranged,  and  at  times  surrounding  the  calice^- 
Tabiilffl  present  in  the  peripheral  zone,  altliougli  very  much  scattered,  and 

horizontal.  No  pores  visible.  -n  v Art^Enlson 

Ois.  This  coral  was  originally  referred  to  Stenopora,  by  Professor  N - 

and  the  Writer,  from  general  appearance  only.  We  observed  that  though  * ® 
are  calcareous,  and  are  themselves  permeated  by  crystalline  calcite,  their  mor  ^ 
structures  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  process  of  fossilization  and  m 
seopic  sections  fail  to  show  the  internal  structure  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  m ^ 


* Pal.  Indlca  (Salt  Range  Eossils),  1880,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i.,  Pt.  6,  p.  877. 
t See  Nicholson  on  the  subject  of  the  generic  value  of  OrUpora.  (xcnus  Monkeuhpora 

Genera,,  1881,  pp.  11  and  24. 
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It  was  observed  that  the  exterior  of  the  tubes,  in  fractured  specimens,  was  invariably 
delicately  wrinkled  in  the  peripheral  regions ; but  the  fortunate  oeenri’ence  of  a 
weathered  and  aemi-decom])osed  specimen  in  Mr.  T)e  Vis’  Collection,  revealed  the 
presence  of  very  fine  and  regular  moniliform  constrictions  of  the  genus.  These  do  not 
seem  to  bo  visible  in  any  other  state,  and  are  certainly  not  to  be  seen  in  thin  sections, 
so  far  as  our  united  observation  has  gone. 

The  corallum  is  usually  from  five  to  six  millimetres  wide,  two  tubes  in  the 
peripheral  region  occupying  the  space  of  one  millimetre.  The  bifurcation  is  very 
regular,  the  branches  always  terminating  in  a lobato,  or  semi-plumose  expansion.  They 
possess  this  character  to  a much  larger  extent  than  any  other  Stenoporce,  and  the 
individual  branches  are  shorter.  Herein  lies  a marked  difference  to  Dana’s  illustration 
of  his  Stenopora  {Clicelcles)  gracilis*  !a\di  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  his  figure 
of  Stenopora  ovata,  Lonsdale. f 

_ The  axial  portion  of  the  corallum  is  as  correspondingly  narrow,  as  the  peripheral 
IS  wide,  and  the  angle  of  deflection  between  the  two  is  a most  marked  one,  quite  a right 
ungle,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  tubes  being  perfectly  horizontal. 

When  compared  with  Stenopora  Jnchii  the  present  species,  S.  gimpiensis,  appears 
more  robust,  with  stronger  branches,  and  in  place  of  the  regular  annulations,  the 
exterior  of  the  tubes  is  but  faintly  wrinkled.  The  stability  of  character  displayed  by 
this  coral  marks  it  as  a good  species,  which  T propose  to  call  Stenopora  giinpiensis,  from 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  rocks  of  that  Goldfield.  The  figures  (PI.  6,  figs.  14  and 

are  not  eminently  satisfactory,  and  it  will  be  refigured  in  the  Supplement  to  this 
Work. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Gympie,  very  characteristic  of  the  green  chloritic  rock  of 
the  Goldfield  {The  late  E.  Haintree,  Colin.  Brit.  Mus. ; E.  L.  JaeJe ; C.  W.  Be  Vis, 
'^ollu.  Queensland  Museum), 

Sub-Kingdom — ECIIIN  ODERMATA. 

Section— PELMATOZOA. 

onn  remains  of  this  division,  with  the  exception  of  stem-joints,  being  of  rare 

the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Queensland,  and  usually  very  fragmentary,  it  has 
better  to  reproduce  the  whole  hitherto  collected,  with  the  view  of  further 
in  the  future. 


-v-uirence  in 

Peen  thought 
Identification 


Class — Ckinoidea. 

Oi(ler-COADUi\ATA. 

Family— ACTINOCltlNIDAH. 
Qeims—AOTINOOEINUS,  Miller,  1821. 

(Nat.  Hist.  Crinoidea,  p.  90.) 

AcTilirocEiNrs,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  7,  fig.  9. 

fadi  +•  ^ ^ fragmentary  plates,  ornamented  with  tubereules  and 

pres  1‘idges,  is  referred  to  this  genus.  A more  complete,  although  not  so  well 
__^^r-ed  specimen  has  been  found  by  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


* Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  E-xplor.  Exped.,  Atlas,  t.  11,  f.  10, 
t IhiA.,  t.  11,  f.  9. 
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Eockhampton,  with  similarly  ornamented  plates.  The  calyx  has  been  obliquely  pressed 
to  one  side,  and  although  obscure,  the  shallow  basal  cup  and  the  succeeding  radials  can 

ioc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Elver  (E.  L.  Jac*;— Star  Beds  ; 
Eockhampton  District  * (0.  TV.  He  Fii>9  Beds. 


Pamily— PLA.TTCEINIDiE. 

Genus— HLATYCBINUS,  Miller,  1821. 

(Ifat.  Hist.  Orinoidea,  p.  73.) 

Platxchinus  ? Nux,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  38,  fig.  3. 

So.  Char.  Calyx  nut-shaped,  length  twenty-two  millimetres,  breadth  fifteen 
millimetres.  Basal  plates  forming  a well  pronounced,  moderately  deep  cn]i,  to  some 
extent  fiattened  on  its  articular  or  dorsal  side  ; articular  facet  for  stem-joint  small.  Eadial 
plates  oblong,  gently  convex,  and  straight-sided.  The  basals  bear  vertical,  continuous, 
well-separated  ridges,  which  are  continued  on  the  radials,  and  are  most  conspicuous 
on  tho  distal  two-thirds  of  the  plates,  where  they  spring  from  the  basi-radial  sutures 

' ^ ' Ohs.  The  foregoing  are  the  only  facts  which  can  be  gained  from  this  imperfect 

fossil,  which  appears  to  be  an  internal  cast  of  the  calyx.  The  long  straight-sided 
radials  arc  very  apparent,  and,  with  a rather  similar  basal  cup,  give  to  the  calyx  a nu  - 
shaped  outline,  more  particularly  that  of  the  hazel-nut.  No  other  plates  are  preserved. 
It  is  provisionally  referred  to  Plaf.ycrinus  rather  than  Hiohoorinus,  to  which  it  also  cars 
some  ro.semblance,  but  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articular  margins 

along  the  ventral  edges  of  the  radials.  „ ,r  i 

Loe  and  Horizon.  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Moiiiii: 
Britton  Township,  Lat.  S.  21°  20',  Long.  E.  M8°  30'  (A.  L.  Morisset)-mM\e  or  Marine 
Series  of  the  Bowmen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 


Ortler-INABUINATA, 

Eamily— POTEEIOCEINIDHl. 

BasavCup  op  Ceinoid,  PI.  44,  fig.  7. 

Ohs.  At  first  sight,  this  little  eiip  has  much  the  appearance  of  a Platycriiiite^ 
but  is  perhaps  made  properly  referable  to  one  of  the  Encrinns-\ike  genera  w ‘ 
depressed  or  saucer-shaped  calyx,  such  as  Oerioorinus,  “White,  Ensocrinus,  M.  & V •> 
Stemmatocrinus,  Traiitschold.  These  are  all  Carboniferous  genera,  and  mostly  of  ratn 

late  date  in  that  formation.  _ _ . 

The  under-basals  in  our  little  specimen  form  a flat  disc,  pentagonal  in  on  ’ 
and  apparently  undivided.  The  basals  seem  to  be  pentagonal,  and  are,  certain  D 
abruptly  bent  upward,  “the  lower  portion  included  in  the  truncate  surface,  the  upi  ^ 
almost  vertical.”  These  characters  so  strictly  accord  with  those  of  Blemmatocrinus, 
it  is  better  to  provisionally  include  this  fragment  in  that  genus.  . „ a 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  * {G.  W.  Ho  Vis) — Gympie  Be  s- 


* See  note,  iiage  199. 
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Genus— VOTEBIOQBINUS,  Miller,  1821. 

(Nat.  Hist.  Crinoidea,  p.  07.) 

PoTERiocBrars  ? Smithii,  sp.  nov.,  PL  8,  fig.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Ciilyx  fire  millimetres  high  up  to  the  articulation  of  the  second  radials, 
and  marked  by  strong  longitudinal  ridges,  of  which  two  are  radial  in  position,  and  two 
interradial ; the  latter  fork  about  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
fork  are  continued  right  and  left  to  the  articular  facets  on  the  radials.  Prom  these 
parts,  therefore,  three  ridges  proceed  downwards,  a radial  one,  and  the  right  and  left 
branch,  respectively,  of  the  interradial  ridges  on  either  side  of  it.  The  position  of  the 
hasi-radial  sutures  is  very  obscure,  but  there  seem  to  be  indications  of  them  at  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  calyx,  so  that  the  radial  plates 
Would  be  relatively  short,  and  the  base  high.  The  second  radials  are  short,  transverse, 
and  oblong,  but  not  as  wide  as  the  first  radials ; the  third  radials,  or  axillaries,  are  a 
trifle  longer,  and  pentagonal  in  shape,  each  bearing  three  arms  j the  outer  remains 
undivided,  but  the  inner  one  consists  of  two  joints  (or  first  and  second  distichals),  the 
second  of  which  is  axillary,  and  bears  two  arms  ; the  latter  are  composed  of  relatively 
long  and  rounded  quadrangular  joints,  with  delicate  pinnules.  The  stem  consists  of 
numerous  discoid  joints,  three  or  four  of  which  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  bear 
whorls  of  cirri. 

Ols.  This  very  interesting  Crinnid  is  represented  only  by  an  impression  on  the 
surface  of  a piece  of  hard  sandstone,  and  from  which  casts  have  been  taken.  The  base 
IS  possibly  dicyclic,  but  on  this  point  the  cast  affords  no  definite  information.  The  stem, 
so  far  as  preserved,  is  1 jiig,  and  there  are  thirty-five  interuodal  joints  below'  the  two 
lowest  whorls  of  cirri,  and  about  twenty  in  the  next  internodo  above. 

The  rather  obscure  state  of  preservation  renders  the  reference  of  this  Crinoid  to 
^oieriocrinus  open  to  doubt ; it  is,  however,  believed  to  belong  to  that  genus.  Many 
species  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  whorls  of  cirri  on  the  stem  joints,  e.specially  near  the 
I'Op  of  the  stem.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Hystricrinus,  Ilinde,  some  species  of 
^elemnocrimis,  and  a few  other  types.  The  only  Neocrinoids  with  whorls  of  five  cirri 
ure  the  Bentacrinidas. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  as.sociating  with  this  interesting  species*  the  name  of 
the  late  Mr.  J ames  Smith,  of  Rockliampton,  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  light 
Uiany  new  fossils  from  that  district. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Stanwoll,  near  Eockhampton  (T7;e  late  James  Smith) — 
^yuipie  Beds. 

PoTEEiocBiNtrs  CEASSUS,  Miller,  PI.  7,  fig.  0. 

^oteriocriHus  crasms,  Miller,  Nat.  Hist.  Crinoidea,  1821,  ji.  C8,  plate. 

II  ,,  T.  and  T.  Austin,  Mon.  Recent  and  Foss.  Crinoidea,  1843,  p.  09,  t.  8,  f.  3a-m,  t.  9, 1. 1. 

II  ,,  Ho  Koninck  and  Lehon,  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Belgique,  1854,  Mdm.  3,  p.  97,  t.  1,  f.  lOrt-rf. 

Ohs.  IN’umerous  impressions  of  stems,  quite  indistinguishable  from  those  of  this 
laracteristic  European  Carboniferous  species,  were  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
®iith,  associated  with  Fenestella  and  Brotoretepora. 

One  s])ecimeu  represents  a portion  of  a stem,  eight  inches  long,  with  a large 
’^^luber  of  strong  cirri  given  off  at  close  intervals. 

Impressions  of  Crinoid  stems  appear  to  be  very  common  in  the  Penestella  Beds 
^^ound  Stanwell,  in  all  stages  of  preservation,  and  many  good  examples  were  collected  by 

Smith. 

* I am  indebted  for  several  suggestions  on  this  spiecies  to  the  late  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  F.K.S. 
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Loc.  and  Horizon.  Encrinite  Creek  and  Fenestella  Hill,  Stamvell,  near  Eock- 
hamnton  {TJie  laie  James  Gympie  Beds. 

In  addition  to  those  just  described,  the  following  specimens  hare  been  collected, 
but  are  too  imperfect  to  be  definitely  named  ; 

Anns  on  Cbinoid,  PI.  7,  fig.  7. 

Ohs.  We  have  here  the  impressions  of  eight  arms,  or  portions  thereof,  in  their 
present  condition  covered  with  pores  or  small  pits,  These  represent  blunt  spines  or 
tubercles  ornamenting  the  arm  joints,  such  as  are  very  well  defined  in  some  recent 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stairwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith;  Colin. 
Smith) — Gyrnpio  Beds. 

Arms  op  CRiitoin,  PI.  7,  fig.  8. 

Ohs.  In  this  specimen  may  be  seen  tbe  remains  of  nine  or  ten  arms  of  another 
Crinoid.  In  the  centre  is  an  axillary  radial  plate  supporting  two  sets  of  five  distichals, 
followed  by  two  pentagonal  plates  as  axillary  distichals,  giving  support  to  two  series  o 
palmars.  This  succession  is  repeated  in  the  series  of  plates  on  each  side.  This  tossi 

mav  belong  to  one  of  the  Ichthyocriuidse.  i ^ r ...o 

“ Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eoekhampton  {The  late  James 

Smith)  — Gympie  Beds. 

IjtPRESSIOlf  OF  CeIKOID  CaTjTX,  PI.  44,  fig.  8. 

Ohs  PI  44  fi.^  8,  represents  a relief  taken  from  an  impression,  on  altered 
shale,  of  a portion  of  a Crinoid  calyx,  with  the  bases  of  small  arms.  _ Little  or  no  tr^o 
of  plates  remain,  but  in  the  oi-iginal  the  impression  of  the  top  stem-pint  is  visib  e. 
late  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  to  whom  a reproduction  was  sent,  was  disposed  to  refer  it  o 
Platverinidse,  from  the  above  inequality  in  the  plates  and  arms,  amongst  other  characters. 

Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Eoekhampton  District  * {C.  W.  Be  F«s)— Gympie  Beds. 

Columns. 

The  remains  of  Crinoid  stems  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Leigh,  at  Spring- 
sure,  Central  Eailway  ; and  by  the  late  Mr.  .James  Smith,  plentifully  at  Stony  Creek 
Stanwell,  and  at  Eooingal.  In  the  Atholstane  Eange,  Eoekhampton,  the  latter  Collector 
found  the  remains  of  stems  and  corals,  in  an  undeterminable  condition  however  m 
very  peculiar  oolitic  and  brecciated  rock,  containing  grains  of  quartz  calcspar,  ielspai, 
&c.,  cemented  by  a calcareous  base,  and  decomposing  into  a spongy,  friable  mass. 


Class — BlxVSTOIdea. 

Order— EEGUTAKESt 

Family— PENTEEMITIDJ2. 

Genus— MESOBLASTUS,  Eth.Jil.  and  Carpenter,  1886. 

(Cat.  Blastoidea  Brit.  Mas.,  p.  181.)  , 

Mesoblastus  ? AUSTRALIS,  Etheridge fil.,  PI.  44,  fig.  2. 

Sv.  Char.  Calyx  bi-pyramidal,  tapering  to  both  extremities ; summit  and  base 
both  small  and  narrow ; peri  phery  at  the  radio-deltoid  suture.  Basal  plates  formi^ 

Carpenter-Catalogue  of  the  Blastoidea  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist,),  1886,  p.  148, 
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small  conical  cup.  Eadial  plates  oblong,  and  apparently  spreading  ; bodies  and  limbs 
of  nearly  equal  lenglh.  Sinuses  long,  narrow,  parallel-sided,  and  nearly  equally 
excavated  between  the  radial  and  deltoid  plates  in  two  planes,  the  proximal  or  longer 
sloping  away  to  the  summit,  the  lower  or  distal  directed  towards  dhe  base,  and  shortest 
of  the  two.  Eadio-deltoid  sutures  strongly  V-shaped.  Tho  deltoid  plates  are  large, 
shai'ply  lanceolate,  and  their  surfaces  probably  a little  concave.  Ambulacra  very  long, 
narrow,  parallel-sided ; lancet  plates  slightly  exposed ; side  plates  small,  at  least  forty 
on  each  side,  ambnlacral  grooves  rather  deep,  and  much  crennlated.  Spiracles, 
hydrospires,  and  mouth  unknown.  Sculpture  of  radial  and  deltoid  plates  parallel  to 
their  outlines  ; that  of  the  former  consisting  of  ridges,  S6|)arated  by  corresponding 
depressions  ; but  on  the  latter  the  V-shaped  lines  become  sub-imbrieate. 

Obs.  1 am  constrained  to  place  this  anomalous  form  provisionally  in 
Mesohlasius,  although  sensible  that  this  is  far  from  being  its  correct  resting  place. 
The  general  outline,  contracted  summit,  and  covered  lancet  plates,  separate  it  at  once 
from  Peniremites,  as  that  genus  is  now  understood.  The  same  characters  indicate 
as  a near  ally,  but  the  large  lanceolate  deltoid  plates  quite  forbid  such 
a reference.  The  only  other  genus  of  the  family  Peutremitidfe,  the  family  to  which  the 
Blastoid  clearly  belongs,  is  Mssoblastus,  E.  and  C.  The  resemblance  between  this  genus 
and  our  species  is  so  far  identical  that,  in  both,  the  deltoids  are  visible  in  a side  view 
and  conspicuous,  the  ambulacra  narrow,  without  being  linear  in  the  sense  as  in  the  genus 
^fetablastus,  and  there  is  to  some  slight  extent  a resemblance  in  form.  In  other 
features,  on  the  other  hand,  AT.  ? australis  does  not  conform  to  tho  structure,  of 
dfesoWas/MSj  and  it  is  possible  that  a new  gonus  will  be  required  for  its  reception.  I 
am,  however,  not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  may  not  be  an  abnormal  Mesoblasius,  with 
both  deltoids  and  base  rather  larger  than  usual  in  species  of  the  latter. 

A very  peculiar  feature  is  exhibited  by  this  specimen,  which,  if  real,  and  not 
superinduced  by  distortion  or  crushing,  will  separate  it  from  all  known  Blastoids.  At 
the  radio-deltoid  sutures  the  two  outside  ambulacra  are  bent  down  at  a sharp  angle, 
ollowing  the  bi-pyramidal  outline  of  the  calyx.  From  tho  appearance  of  certain 
uiurkings  I was  led  at  first  to  regard  this  as  the  result  of  fracture,  but  the  bilateral 
symmetry,  and  undistorted  state  of  the  calyx  would  appear  to  indicate  otherwise.  To 
restore  these  ambulacra  to  tho  evenly  convex  outline  found  in  Blastoids,  in  which  the 
^'mbulacra  extend  beyond  tho  periphery,  wmuld  so  disarrange  the  radial  plates  as  to 
remove  all  semblance  in  tho  specimen  to  a Blastoid  at  all.  I am  therefore  constrained 
0 regard  this  angulation  of  the  ambulacra  as,  to  some  extent,  a feature  of  the  species, 
is  curvature  is  met  with  in  several  genera,  Mesoblasius,  SoJiizoblastus,  and  especially 
'‘'unaiocrinus,  but  not  to  such  an  extreme  extent  as  in  tho  ])resent  species. 

I shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  acquisition  of  further  specimens,  with  the 
riew  of  ascertaining  how  far  tliis  explanation  of  its  structure  holds  good  in  M.  ? australis, 
hoc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  * (O.  W.  Be  Vis) — Glympie  Beds. 

Family— GEANATOBLASTIDAil.t 
Oe?ius—GBA]SrATOCRimiS,  Troost,  1849. 

(Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  viii.,  p.  420;  Emend.,  Etheridge  fil.  and  Carpenter,  Catologne,  loc.  cit.,  p.  238.) 
Geah-atoceinus  ? WAcnsMUTmi,  sp.  noo.,  PI.  7,  fig.  10. 

El  Under  this' name  is  figured  the  first  discovered  remains  of  an  Australian 

^^stoid,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  associate  it  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Chas. 


* See  note,  p.  199. 

t Etheridge  fil.  and  Carpenter,  Catalogue,  loc.  cit.,  ir.  237. 
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Waclismuth,  of  BurlingtoTi,  Iowa,  to  wliom  I was,  in  former  years,  in  company  with 
the  late  Dr.  P.  II.  Carpenter,-  greatly  indebted  for  very  kind  and  exceptional  assistance 

when  working  out  the  structure  of  the  Blastoidca.  j!  • i f i 

Thespccimenifonly  the  partial  impression  of  a calyx  on  a piece  ot  induratea 
shale,  hut  is  still  sufficient  to  show  how  distinct  it  is  from  either  of  the  other  Australian 

Blastoids.  An  ambulacrum  is  visible,  containing  a large  number  of  plates,  and  ig  J 

ornate  bounding  plates.  But  whether  these  are  radials,  or  large  deltoids,  after  the  type 
of  Gramfocrinus  derUcr^m,  Cr.  B.  Sby.,*  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  account  of  the  state  ot 
preservation,  but  probably  the  latter  will  be  the  correct  reading.  The  summit  seems  to 
have  been  moderately  large  and  truncate.  Apparently  a good  deal  of  lateral  pressure 
has  taken  place,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  and  function  ot  tne 
large  elongated  plate  immediately  on  the  left  (PI.  7,  fig.  10)  of  the  radial  sinus  m the 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)— 

Beds. 

Eamily— TEOOSTOBLASTID.^.t 

Genus— TBICCELOOBINUS,  Meeh  Sf  Worthen,  1868. 

(Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  p.  356.) 

TEicmLOcniNUS  ? Caepenteei,!  sp.  nov.,  PI.  44,  fig.  3. 

Sp  Char.  Calyx  large,  elongately  barrel-shaped,  or  ovate,  bi-pyramidal,  attenu- 
ated both  dorsally  and  ventrally ; summit  less  contracted  than  is  usual  in  this  genus  ; 
base  rather  long,  the  excavations  along  the  lines  of  the  intorbasal  sutures  wide  and 
shallow,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  radio-dcltoid  sutures;  proximal  or  ventral  section 
probably  oval,  or  almost  round,  with  rather  rounded  sides ; distal 
indefinitely  pentagonal,  but  more  regularly  so  along  a line  drawn  through  the  rad la  ip  • 
Eadial  plates  large,  long,  the  lateral  margins  diverging,  and  giving  an  expanded  appea  - 
anceto  the  plates;  bodies  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  limbs,  moderately  carinate  , 
limbs  narrowing  upwards,  their  proximal  margins  very  oblitiue ; ’nterradial  mitu 
straight,  in  shallow  concavities ; radio-deltoid  sutures  deeply  Y-shaped,  each  half  str.  « . 

sinuses  long,  narrow,  and  parallel-sided  ; radial  lips  but  little  marked.  Deltoid  plates 
large,  elongately  and  unequally  rhombic,  more  than  onerthird  as  long  as  thejialy^ 
Ambulacra  very  narrow  and  of  uniform  width,  the  distal  fourth  not  penetrating 
radial  plate;  lancet  plate  long,  narrow,  and  but  very  gradually  tapering  ; Vdrospires 
four  on  each  side,  pendent  for  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  ambulacra,  and  probably 
retained  within  the  substance  of  the  radi.als  for  the  remaining  distal  fourth. 

Ol)s.  The  test,  basal  plates,  mouth,  and  spiracles  are  not  preserved.  Alt  o g 
retaining  all  the  general  characters  of  Triecelocrinus  but  one,  the  calyx  is  much  mo 
oval  and  barrel-shaped  than  any  described  species  of  this  peculiar  genus.  eP‘  , 

entirely  from  the  usual  type  in  the  possession  of  very  large  deltoids;  but  “ . 

T.  ohliquatus,  Koemer,  are  not  known,  and  those  of  T.  MeeUanus  show  an  adyanc 
size  on  the  similar  plates  in  the  type  species,  T.  TFoodmani,  1 have  determined  o^ — 

* Etheridge  til.  and  Carpenter,  Catalogue,  toe.  cit.,  t.  9,  f.  1 and  2. 

+ Etherideefil.  and  Carpenter,  Catalogue,  tor.  cit.,  p.  190.  , , , ,„f.,;oedin 

% The  Writer  desires  to  place  on  record  his  mite  of  testimony  to  the  great  loss  Biology  ® ‘ R.S. 

the  early  and  untimely  death  of  his  excellent  Eriend  and  Co  writer,  Phillip  Herbert  Carpenter,  D.Sa, 

TCn  nnp  amoimst  the  latter’s  circle  of  acquaintance  was  jirobably  in  a better  position  to  estimate 

-.j, r. ...  c.,,— 

association  with  him  for  many  years  in  scientific  work,  and  no  one  has  certainly  felt  his  d 
{E.  E.  Junr.) 
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ptesent  to  retain  this  species  in  the  present  genus.  So  far  as  its  sjiecifie  position  is 
concerned  it  is  unquestionably  a new  form.  The  large  deltoids,  and  the  fact  of  the 
radial  sinuses  being  so  largely  enclosed  by  those  plates,  as  well  as  the  shallow  basal 
excavations  along  the  lines  of  the  interradial  sutures,  are  points  of  the  highest 
importance.  .. 

The  structure  of  the  ambulacra  resembles  that  seen  in  T.  oHiquatus,  Eoemer. 
A little  below  the  intersection  of  the  sinuses  by  the  radio-deltoid  sutures,  the  impres- 
sions of  the  ambulacra  on  the  surface  of  the  cast  abruptly  cease.  From  these  points, 
arguing  by  analogy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  become  enclosed  within  the 
substance  of  the  radial  plates.  The  surface  of  the  cast  below  the  visible  terminations 
of  the  ambulacra  is  flattened  and  harpoon-head  shaped,  the  apices  representing  the 
radial  lips.  At  the  proximal  end  of  this  depression  are  visible  four  hydrospire-sacs  on 
each  side,  the  outer  ones  becoming  so  much  curved  as  to  be  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  ambulacra.  The  structure  of  this  part  of  the  economy  of  T.  Carpenteri  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  hydrospires  beneath  the  calyx  plates  w'ere  not  cut  off  from  the 
oody  cavity  to  the  same  extent  as  surmised  by  the  late  Dr.  P.  11.  Carpenter  and  the 
Writer  when  describing  the  genus  generally.*  A comparison  with  our  figures  t of  the 
mtorior  and  exterior  of  the  radial  plates  of  T.  obliquatus  will  fully  demonstrate  the  point. 
This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  much  greater  developuieut  of  the  deltoid  plates  in  the 
Australian  species  at  the  expense  of  the  radials. 

Structural  details  of  the  spiracles  in  Tricwlocrinus  are  much  needed,  and  I 
^gret  that  the  otherwise  instructive  cast  now  before  me  does  not  directly  so  assist. 

ut  I believe  the  hydrospire  canals  are  visible  in  one  of  the  interradial  areas,  and 
partly  so  in  a second.  Their  structure  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  in  accordance  with  that  seen  in  the  class. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  J {Q.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis)— 
^ympie  Beds. 


Section-ECHINOZOA.  , 

Class — Echinoidea. 

Ordei-PA  LECH  INOI  DE  A. 

Family— AECHAHOCIDAEID^. 

Genus — AECIKEGIBAEIS,  McCoy,  1884. 

(Syuop.  Garb.  Limest.  Foss.  Ireland,  p.  173.) 

Ohs.  The  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  important  group  in  the 
• ®^^oic  rocks  of  Queensland  is  the  occurrence  of  a single  plate,  or  rather  the 
^^ression  of  it,  in  Mr.  De  Vis’  Collection.  The  impression  is,  as  usual,  hexagonal,  the 

surface  between  the  latter  and  the  central  tubercle  flat.  The 
of  tv  marked.  It  is  certainly  an  interambulaeral  plate  of  a member 

jjjg  family,  and  probably  of  the  type  genus.  I believe  this  to  be  the  first  announee- 
^ocks  occurrence  of  the  Palechinoidea  in  Australian  Permo-Carboniferous 

^ Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  t (0.  TV.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
^ympie  Beds. 


* Catalogue,  loc.  cit.,  p.  205. 
t Ibid.,  t.  18,  f.  10-13. 
t See  note,  page  199. 
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Sub-Kingdom — AKNULOSA. 

Class — Cbustacea. 

Order-OSTKACODA. 

family— LEPERDITID^. 

Genus— BEYBICHTA,  McCoy,  184G. 

(Sil.  Foss.  Ireland,  1846,  p.  67.) 

Beteichia  taeicosa,  T.  B.  Jones,  sp.  nov.,  PL  7,  fig.  15. 

Obs.  “An  internal  cast  of  a right  valve  showing  three  main  lohes  as  in  B. 
Kloedeni,  hut  with  differences.  Thus  the  central  lobe  is  nearly  isolated;  the  two  outer 
lobes  are  continuous  below,  and  the  hinder  lobe  is  partially  intersected  from  the  dorsal 
edge,  so  that  a small  but  definite  supernumerary  lobe  is  almost  divided  off  from  its  inner 
(medial)  ridge.  The  valve  had  a strongly  flanged  lip  on  its  free  margin,  non-represented 
by  a deep  sloping  furrow,  stronger  behind  than  in  front.  The  dorsal  and  partly  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  cast  are  obscured  with  matrix.  Length  of  the  valve  two  millimetres, 
height  one  millimetre.” 

On  submitting  this  pretty  little  Beyrichia  to  Prof.  T.  R.  Jones,  E.R.S.,  be  was 
kind  enough  to  favour  mo  with  the  above  observations.  He  believes  it  to  be 
distinct  from  any  species  of  Beyriolm  hitherto  published,  and  it  forms  a welcome 
addition  to  the  scanty  Ostracod  fauna,  hitherto  described  from  the  Upper  PalsBOzoic 
rocks  of  Australia. 

Log.  and  Sorizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  {B.  L.  JacB) — Star 

Bods. 


Order-TRILOBITA. 

Eamily— PRCETIDA5. 

Genus— BSILLIPSIA,  Bortlooh,  1843. 

(Report  Geol.  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  &c.,  p.  305.) 

PiiiLiiPSiA  DtTBiA,  Etheridge,  sp. 

PI.  7,  fig.  12  ; PI.  8,  figs.  5 and  6 ; PI.  44,  fig  4. 

Griffithidcs  duhius,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  338,  t.  18,  f.  7. 

Sp.  Char.  Body  ovate-oblong,  length  about  twice  the  width,  sides  parallel ; 
general  axis  equal  in  width  to  the  pleura; ; cephalic  shield  and  pygidium  about  eqmd  m 
length,  but  .somewhat  shorter  than  the  body  respectively.  Cephalic  shield  semi-circular, 
with  rounded  genal  angles,  anterior  border  striate ; glabella  ovate  pyriform,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  front,  gently  convex  anteriorly,  but  rather  flattened  behind,  not  in  any  way 
overhanging  the  anterior  edge  of  the  shield  ; basal  lobes  prominent,  rounded,  and  pea- 
like, deeply  cut  off  by  the  neck  furrow;  basal  furrows  well  marked,  but  the  ocular 
furrows  faint,  oblique,  and  short,  and  the  frontal  furrows  invisible  ; palpebral  lobes  but 
faintly  developed,  and  narrow ; free  checks  elongately  triangular,  with  nearly  vertical 
and  delicately  striate  surrounding  rim ; eyes  moderately  long,  and  rather  narrow,  bii 
most  minutely  facetted ; neck  furrow  behind  the  glabella  broad  and  deep.  Thoracic 
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segments  nine  to  ten;  axis  very  distinct,  and  as  wide  as  the  pleiu’®,  -with  strong  axial 
furrows;  pleurae  much  bent  down,  with  wide  and  spathulate  facets.  Pygidium  of  ten 
segments,  without  any  terminal  spine ; margin  entire,  nearly  Tertical,  and  striate ; 
furrows  of  limbs  wide  and  shallow.  Testaceous  sculpture  unknown. 

Ohs.  The  above  description  is  taken  from  a very  perfect  individual,  collected  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Pears,  from  which  the  test  had  been  removed.  The  presence  of  the  shelly 
matter  would  only  modify  the  above  expressions  in  but  a slight  degree. 

The  presence  of  the  glabella  furrows  at  once  removes  this  species  from 

• ^riffiiMdes,  and  indicates  PhilUpsia  as  its  proper  resting  place.  It  even  appears  to  be 
peculiar  amongst  the  species  of  this  genus,  for  the  remarkable  diminution  in  width  of 
the  glabella  forwards.  Mr.  H.  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  described  P.  duhia  as  jjossessing  from 
ten  to  twelve  thoracic  segurents,  but  there  appear  to  be  only  ten  at  the  outside  in  the 
present  specimen. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Don  River,  Queensland*  {The  late  B.  Daintree) — Gympie 
Beds;  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  {B.  L.  Jach  and  P.  W.  Pears) — Star 
Beds. 

PniLLiPsiA  WooDWAEni,  sp.  nov. 

PI.  7,  figs.  11  and  13 ; PL  8,  fig.  6 ; PI.  44,  figs.  5 and  6. 

Sp.  Ghar.  Glabella  round,  without  any  lateral  inflection  of  the  margin, 
moderately  convex  in  the  middle  lino,  and  a little  arched  posteriorly ; neck  furrow 
strong  and  deep,  with  more  or  less  complete  basal  furrows  ; anterior  furrows  present, 
but  faint ; anterior  border  thick  and  upwardly  turned,  leaving  a wide  depression  between 
it  and  the  front  of  the  glabella.- 

Obs.  This  is  a much  larger  and  rounder  form  than  P.  duhia;  but  the  marked 
feature  is  the  upwardly  turned  front  rim  to  the  head,  separated  from  the  front  of  the 
glabella,  a character  sometimes  met  with  in  this  genus,  but  not  often,  as  the  border  is 
Usually  confined  to  the  immediate  front  edge  of  the  glabella.  In  general  appearance 
-f-  Woodwardi  resembles  some  species  of  the  allied  genus  Proetus,  and  in  its  remarkable 

* Rotundity  Ckeirurus. 

The  glabella  of  P.  Woodwardi  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  P.  duhia  by  its 
continuous  and  non-indented  outline. 

The  pygidium  referred  to  is  much  larger  than  that  described  as  P.  duhia,  but 
otherwise  resembles  it ; and  again  only  differs  from  the  Trilobite  figured  by  Dr.  Koninck 
Q-ri_ffltMdes  Eiclnoaldi  in  having  a rather  narrower  axis  ; in  fact  it  is  quite  possible 
hat  the  two  may  be  identical.  De  Xoninck’s  reference  of  a New  South  AVales  Trilobite 
0 that  species  is,  I believe,  erroneous.  The  pygidium  he  figures  is  much  too  round  for 
Eichwaldi,  and  not  so  long  from  before  back-wards,  being  more  semi-circular  and  less 

deltoid. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  {The  late  James 
^niith) — Gympie  Beds. 


PiiiLEipsiA?  sp.ind. 

Obs.  Portions  of  the  largest  Permo-Carboniferous  Trilobite  I have  yet  seen  from 
ustralia  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
^ organ.  ^ It  is  the  half  of  a pygidium,  measuring  across  the  anterior  end,  from  the 
order  of  the  pleura  to  the  centre  of  the  axis,  exactly  half-an-inch,  giving  one  inch  as 


/T  . * I*on  River  referred  to  by  Mr.  Etheridge  must  be  the  tributary  of  the  Dawson  of  that  name — 
^ • 21“  S.,  Long.  130°  20'  E.)  It  cannot  be  the  Don  River  near  Bowen.  (B.L.J.) 
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tlie  full  width  of  the  pygidium.  The  specimen  is  quite  decorticated  and  wdhout  test. 
There  are  fourteen  to  sixteen  pleurse  visible,  the  anterior  ones  rather  sigmoidal  m 
outline.  The  perfect  tail  was  probably  broad  oval,  or  shield-shaped,  and  many  ot  the 

pleural  grooves  are  wide  and  open.  _ j • . • ■ j.  i 

This  fossil  is,  in  all  probability,  undescribed,  and  its  imperfect  condition  is  to  be 
regretted.  If  new,  I would  propose  for  it  the  name  of  P Idllipsia  ? grandis.  It  wi  e 

figured  in  a separate  Paper  on  Queensland  fossils. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  West  of  the  Dividing  Eange,  at  the  Crow’s  ISest,  near 
Mount  Victoria,  near  Mount  Morgan  {Tlie  late  Jaynes  Smith ; Mining  and  Ceol.  Mus., 
Sydney) — Gympie  Beds. 


Genus— GBIFFITHIDES,  PortlocJc,  1843. 

(Geol.  Report,  Londonderry,  &c.,  p.  310.) 

Geifpithides  SEMiNiPEEtFS,  Phillips,  sp.  ?,  PI.  7,  fig.  14. 

Asaphus  seminifcriis,  Philliiis,  111.  Geol.  York,  1S3B,  Pt.  2,  p.  240,  t.  22,  f.  ^10-  ^ oi  f o i 

Phillipsia  seminifcra,  Be  Koninck,  Poss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  34|  t.  24,  f.  9 and  9a. 
Griffithkles  seminiferws,  Woodward,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Trilobites,  1883,  Pt.  1,  p.  28,  t.  28,  f.  1-J. 

Obs.  A Trilobite,  in  many  features  resembling  this  species,  has  been  obtained  at 
two  localities.  At  one  it  is  represented  only  by  a small  free  cheek  (PI.  17,  fig.  14),  bu 
possessing  the  same  ornament,  and  generally  resembling  De  Koninck’s  figure,  as  above 
given.  The  other  specimens  consist  of  portions  of  two  individuals  much  displaced,  but 
clearly  showing  that  from  ten  to  eleven  thoracic  rings  existed,  very  convex  and  rounded. 
The  glabella  was  short  and  semi-circular,  broad  and  densely  granuled,  the  basal  lobes 
large,  and  the  lateral  terminations  of  the  pleura  large  and  spathulate.  The  limb  of  the 
glabella  and  pygidium  was  striate. 

Although  otherwise  corresponding  with  G.  seminiferus,  the  latter  has  the  advantag 
of  size,  and  the  limbs  are  plain.  This,  however,  I opine,  can  hardly  constitute  a specific 
difference,  but  it  may  perhaps  render  our  form  a good  variety,  and  it  may  be  known 
as  G.  seminiferus,  var.  australasica, 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwoll  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Eockhampton 
District*  (C.  W.  De  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis)— Gympie  Beds. 


Sub-Kingdom — MOLLU  SCA. 

Class — POLYZOA. 

Obs.  The  determination  of  fossils  of  this  class  found  in  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  rocks 
of  Eastern  Australia  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  their  imperfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, found,  as  they  usually  are,  merely  in  the  condition  of  impressions.  In  suc^ 
specimens  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the  polyzoarium  has  been  removed, 
usually  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  cells,  but  is  merely  represented  by  the  hollo 
spaces  from  which  the  stems  and  branches  have  disappeared,  and  the  cast  of  the  mcs 
like  fenestrules.  This  state  of  preservation  has  rendered  identification  very  dimcu  ^ 
difficulty  not  decreased  by  the  obviously  perplexing  manner  in  which  the  characters  o 
the  species  appear  to  run  into  one  another.  In  the  absence  of  definite  ;nforma  lo 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  cells,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  ^ 

species,  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  size  and  relative  distance  apart  ot 
meshes  of  the  polyzoarium.  


* See  note,  p.  199. 
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Since  my  remarks  on  tlie  Polyzoa  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  were  written,* 
I have  succeeded  in  finding  f tlie  original  specimens  collected  by  the  late  Count  P.  de 
trzolecki,  and  figured  by  the  late  Prof.  Morris  in  the  work  of  the  former,  and  am 
therefore  able  to  form  a much  better  conception  of  the  species. 


Order-OYMNOLJIMATA. 

Sub-Order— CYCLOSTOMATA. 


Family— FENESTELLIDJE. 

Genus— FENJSSTELLA,  Lonsdale,  1839. 
(Murohiaon’a  Silurian  System,  p.  077.) 


Fenestelua  eossula,  Lonsdale,  PI.  9,  figs.  4 and  5. 

^'enestdla  fussula,  Lonsdale  in  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  p.  100. 

” >’  Lonsdale  in  Strzeleclii’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  209,  t.  9,  f.  1. 

” )>  Dtheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1872,  xxviii.  Pt.  1,  p.  332,  t.  2,5,  f.  1. 

..  plehda  (pars),  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p 43. 

..  sp.  ind.,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proo.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880.  v.,  p.  279. 

Sp.  Char.  Polyzoarium  iufundibuliform,  curled  on  the  upper  surface,  structure 
'ery  regular.  Interstices  and  dissepiments  remarkably  regular,  fine,  slender,  or  almost 
air-like,  the  former  with  a fine  median  keel,  and  branching  dichotomously,  but  rarely, 
e Is  veiy  small,  increasing  to  three  rows  below  each  bifurcation  of  an  interstice,  and 
foin  three  to  four  corresponding  to  each  fenestrule  in  vertical  series,  one  being 
sually  placed  opposite  the  end  of  each  dissepiment.  Fenestrules  square-oval. 
6 Verse  face  usually  striate  granular. 

^ Ohs.  In  the  “ Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils  ” I included  F.  fossula  as  a 
ynonym  of  F.  pleleia,  McCoy,  chiefly  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Prof.  L.  G.  de 
^ oniuck.J  After  examining  the  Strzeleckian  type  in  the  iVational  Collection,  however, 

support  this  view,  and  believe  that  F.  fossula  will  prove  distinct  from 
•^netoy’s  species. 


Ihe  general  appearance  is  quite  different  to  that  of  F.  pleheia.  It  is  relatively 
smaller  and  finer,  the  interstices  more  closely  packed  together,  giving  rise  to  that 
.1  Pearance  which  suggested  to  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  F.E.S.,  the  name  of  F.  densa.§  There 
otal  absence  of  the  erect,  rigid,  and  wiry  appearance  so  common  to  F.  pleheia. 
jjj,  tlcscribing  FI Lonsdale  distinctly  says,  “ Celluliferous  face  internal,” 
exceedingly  good  specimens  in  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  Sydney, 
eurled  and  iufundibuliform  ex])ausion  to  be  so,  and  the  branches  only  celluli- 
thre*^^  vows  of  zoecia  vary  from  two  to  five,  usually  the  former,  but  sometimes 

predominate.  The  increase,  however,  usually  takes  place  on  a branch  about 
vidi;^  a'Dd  the  rows  are  invariably  separated  by  keels  or  longitudinal  dividing 

ges.  Loth  this  and  the  succeeding  species  quite  lack  the  rigid,  wiry  look  of 
'^'‘Upora. 


allied +^*^^*^^*^'^^^^'^^*^*'***^**’ from  the  Salt  Range,  is  very  closely 
babit°  i*^*lgivig  from  the  fragments  figured,  but  is  perhaps  of  rather  too  large 


* Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  273. 

+ In  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  London. 

+ Eos3.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  S,  p.  171. 

§^^uart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  Ifi72,  xxviii.,  p,  332. 

il  Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Range  Poss.),  1885,  Ser.  xiii.,  Pt.  1,  No.  5,  p.  778,  t.  88,  ff.  and  2. 
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Loo  and  Horizon.  Smithfield  Eeef,  G-ympie,  and  Blackfellows’  Diggings,  Rock- 
hampton {The  late  B Daintree ; Colin.  Geol.  Surv.,  Queensland,  and  British 
Museum) — Gympie  Beds;  Coral  Creek,  helow  Sonoma  Eoad-crossing,  and  Stone- 
humpy  Crcck,'Bowen  Elver  {B.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal 
Field ; Lake’s  Creek,  near  Eocldiamptou  {The  late  James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 

/ Fenestella  inteukata,  Lonsdale,  PI.  9,  figs.  6 and  7. 

Fenestella  internata,  Lonsdale  in  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  p.  165.  „ „ o 

,,  Lonsdale  in  Strzeleoki’a  Phys.  Deserip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &e.,  1845,  p.  269,  t.  9,  ff.  2,  2a-(!. 

„ Dana  in  Geology  Wilkes’  XT.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  p.  710,  atlas,  t.  10,  f.  13a-6. 

Sp.  Char.  Polyzoarium  infundibuliform,  regular  in  appearance.  Interstices 
narrow,  straight,  tnedianly  keeled  and  sometimes  tuberculate,  andfrequently  dichotomis- 
ing; dissepiments  short,  of  less  breadth  than  the  interstices.  Fenestrules  oval.  Cells 
round,  three  to  a fenestrule,  two  being  situated  on  each  margin,  and  one  opposite  the 
dissepiments  on  each  side.  Reverse  granular-striate. 

Obs.  F.  internata  appears  to  differ  from  F.  fossula  only  in  being  of  a larger 
habit,  and  although  a regular  closely  knit  species  it  does  possess  the  same  densely 
retiform  appearance.  In  the  case  of  this  species,  Lonsdale  again  distinctly  says  tha 
the  celluliferous  face  is  internal.  The  examples  from  Queensland,  like  the  type,  are 
casts  only,  or  rather  impressions  left  by  the  removal  or  decay  of  the  polyzoarium.  In 
such  instances  it  is  exceedingly  dilfieult,  even  with  the  aid  of  squeezes  in  relief,  taken 
from  them,  to  express  with  accuracy  the  characters  of  the  fossil  under  description. 
When  only  two  rows  of  zoecia  exist  on  the  branches  of  this  species,  the  dividing  keel  w 
straight  and  sharp  ; but  when  the  latter  is  augmented  they  become  less  defined  and 
wavy.  This  is  equally  visible  in  Tasmanian  specimens. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Fenestella  Hill,  Stanweli,  near  Rockhampton  {The  late 
James  Smith)— Beds. 

FEifESTELnA,  sp.  ind. 

Fenestella,  sp.  ind.,  Etheridge  til.,  Trans.  K.  Soc.  Viet,,  1876,  xii.,  p.  08,  pi.,  f.  2 and  2a. 

Obs.  This  form  boars  a resemblance  to  Lonsdale’s  F.  internata,  but  it 
apparently  too  large  in  habit,  and  the  number  of  cells  in  a given  space  is  too  great, 
was  evidently  a large  and  handsome  species.  The  interstices  are  carinate,  and  the  ce  s 
from  four  to  six  within  theTength  of  a fenestrule  ; the  latter  appear  to  have  been  oval. 
In  places  a third  row  of  cells  is  developed,  especially  previous  to  the  bifurcation  of  tie 
interstices.  Only  one  specimen  has  been  examined.  ^ 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {The  late  B.  Daintree;  Colin.  British  MuseutnT 
Fenestella  has  also  been  obtained  at  Kooingal  {The  late  James  Smith)— Beds. 

Fenestella  mtjltipoeata.  Be  KonineJe,  PI.  8,  figs.  7 and  8. 

FenesteUa  muUiporata,  De  Koninok  [non  McCoy),  Foss.  Fal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Ft.  3,  p.  hi 
t.  8,  f.  1.  ^ 

Obs.  A small  and  pretty  Fenestella,  corresponding  w'ith  the  F.  miiltiporata 
De  Koninck,  but  not  of  McCoy.*  Both  Do  TConinck’s  illustration,  and  the  presen^ 
specimen,  although  possessing  the  same  number  of  cells  to  a fenestrule  as  McCoy 
species,  differ  wholly  from  the  latter  in  the  small  size  and  habit  of  the 
This  is  certainly  the  case  as  regards  Prof.  De  Koninck’s  figure,  notwithstanding 
very  positive  assertions  to  the  contrary.  ^ 


Synop.  Garb.  Limest.  Fosh.  Ireland,  1844,  ji.  203. 
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The  identity  of  many  of  Dc  Koninck’s  species  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
careless  mistakes  which  are  made  in  the  reference-numbers  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
test,  and  in  the  Plate-Esjilanations.  The  j)resent  is  a case  in  point — in  the  test 
F.  muUiporata  is  said  to  be  PI.  viii.,  fig.  4,  when  it  should  be  fig.  1. 

The  polyzoarium  of  this  species  would  seem  to  have  been  fan-shaped,  and 
certainly  its  features  are  very  minute  and  delicate.  The  length  of  the  fenestrule  will 
at  once  distinguish  it  from  F.  fossula. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  {B.  L.  JacTc) — Star  Beds. 


Genus — POLYPOBA,  llcCoy,  1844. 

* (Synop.  Garb.  Limest.  Foss.  Ireland,  p.  206.) 

PoiTPOHA.  ? Smithii,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  9,  figs.  1-3 ; PI.  44,  figs.  9 and  10. 

Sp.  Char.  Polyzoarium  crumpled  and  curled,  and  probably  infundibuliform, 
composed  of  very  straight,  rigid,  and  regular  interstices,  bifurcating  at  long  iutervals, 
find  retaining  the  same  width  throughout.  Dissepiments  short,  thin,  and  also  very 
regular.  Fenestrules  narrow,  and  long-oval.  Cell-mouths  arranged  in  three  or  four 
oblique  rows  across  the  interstices.  Eeverse  with  very  fine  and  regular  longitudinal 
stris,  or  occasionally  granular  striate. 

Ohs.  A tendency  to  wide  bifurcation,  accompanied  by  the  erect,  habit,  give  to 
this  form  a fan-like  appearance,  producing  a very  marked  character.  The  several  rows 
pf  cell  apertures  on  the  interstices,  and  their  absence  on  the  dissepiments,  appear  to 
indicate  this  as  a species  of  Polppnra.  The  fan-shaped  polyzoarium  is  crumpled  and 
Curled  to  some  extent;  but  at  present  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show 
at  the  poriferous  face  was  internal,  as  in  Protoretepora.  It  is  f)rovisionally,  there- 
cre,  referred  to  PoZypo/’ff.  I have  seen  this  interesting  Polyzoon  from  two  localities 
in  Queensland,  but  from  one  of  them,  Penestella  Hill,  Stanwell,  there  are  large  fronds 
Cl  a somewhat  smaller  habit,  which  may  bo  only  a variety. 

P.  ? SmitUi  partakes  of  the  habit  of  P.gigantea,  Waagen  and  Plchl,*  but  is 
ecidedly  smaller  in  all  its  parts ; neither  does  it  correspond  to  the  close  retiform  or 
^‘■l/llopora-Wke  species  usually  mot  with  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  other  areas. 

• ? Smithii  will  require  further  working  out  from  additional  and  better  nreserved 
’iiaterial. 

^ An  impression  (PI.  44,  figs.  9 and  10)  of  the  poriferous  face  of  a stiff  and 
ouiewhat  rigid  form  has  been  obtained  at  Gympie  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bands.  The  fenestrules 
^I'c  long  and  narrow,  the  interstices  erect,  straight,  and  thin.  The  dissepiments  are 
^ ml  and  short,  whilst  the  cells  vary  from  six  to  nine  to  a fenestrule,  three  alternating 
Ws  on  each  interstice,  with  prominent  exsert  mouths.  The  obverse  surface  is 
cficately  striate. 

^ _ Foe.  and  Horizon.  Blackfellows’  Diggings,  near  Bockhamptou  {The  late  K. 
jF^'^^tree ; Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; Penestella  Hill,  Stanwell,  near  Bockhampton  {The  late 
nes  Smith')  I Hill  near  Nos.  7 and  8,  Lady  Mary  Beef,  Gvmpie  {TV.  JT.  Bands)— 
'^y®pie  Beds  (PL  44,  figs.  9 and  10.) 


^ Genus — PBOTOBFTEPOB A,  He  Koninck,  1877. 

E>e  Koninclf,  Foss.  I’iil.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  jj.  178. 

” Etheridge  fit,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  1880,  v.,  p.  275. 

g , Gtn.  Char.  Polyzoarium  infundibuliform,  pedunculated,  frequently  of  large 
forming  either  a simple  funnel-shaped  expansion,  sometimes  wavy  along  its 

* Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Range  Foss.),  1885,  Ser.  xiii.,  Pt.  1,  No.  5,  t.  89,  f.  1 and  2. 
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upper  margin,  or  one  mucli  crumpled,  contorted,  and  curled.  Dissepiments  and 
interstices  but  little  differentiated  (exce]jt  by  tbe  much  greater  breadth  of  those 
portions  representing  the  former) , more  or  less  coalescent  and  the  interstices  many 
times  dichotomous.  Peuestrules  numerous,  oval  or  round,  arranged  in  regular  vertical 
series.  Celluliforous  surface  internal,  the  dissepiments  usually  cell-bearing.  Basal 
plate  thin.  Outer  surface  striate  or  granular. 

Ohs.  The  names  Femslella  and  Polypora  had  been  indiscriminately  used  by 
some  Writers  for  colonies  which  really  possess  the  characters  of  Phyllopora,  except  that 
the  cell-bearing  face,  or  aspect  of  the  polyzoarium,  was  internal  instead  of  external,  as 
expressly  stated  by  Professor  'W . King  in  the  case  of  his  genus.  It  is  for  these 
infundibuliform  and  intei’inediate  PhyUop)ora-Yi\iQ  forms  that  Professor  L.  Gr.  De 
Koninck  has  proposed  his  genus  Protoretepora.  In  a few  words  it  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  allied  genera,  as  follow's  : — Prom  Fenestella,  by  having  the  whole  of  one  face  of 
the  polyzoarium  cell-bearing,  and  that  the  internal  instead  of  either  the  internal  or 
external,  and  the  colls  not  limited  to  the  interstices  only ; from  Polypora,  by  the 
absence  of  a well-defined  separation  of ’the  polyzoarium  into  interstices  and  dissepiments, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cell-bearing  face  celluliforous ; lastly,  from  Phyllopora,  simply 
by  the  fact  that  the  celluliferous  aspect  is  internal,  and  not  external,  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  cells  being  exactly  the  same. 

Protoretepora  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  close  relations  to  the  recent 
Petepora,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  reason  assigned  for  their  separation  by  Professor 
De  Koninck  scarcely  seems  sufficient.  Pie  says  that  “in  Petepora,  properly  speaking, 
the  branches  are  arranged  {contourn&cs')  in  such  a way  as  to  form  meshes,  and  not  regular 
rows  of  ‘ oscules  ’ or  fcnestrules  ” (f.e.,  as  in  Protoretepora). 

After  examiuing  carefully  a specimen  of  the  recent  Petepora  Peaniana  (King), 
one  cannot  see  that  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Prof.  De  Koninck  is  of  sufficient 
importance  in  itself  to  base  a generic  separation  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  a 
little  more  minutely  into  the  subject,  we  shall  find  a much  more  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  separation  of  the  two  forms. 

Lonsdale  long  ago  pointed  out  in  describing  * his  Fenestella  ampla,  that  the 
polyzoarium  was  bilamellar,  the  outer  layer  or  back  of  the  branches  being  “ composed 
of  a uniform  crust,”  upon  which  are  seated  the  tubular  cells,  at  right  angles,  or  a little 
obliquely  to  the  former,  Tliis  structure  is  exceedingly  well  shown  in  Mr.  Lonsdale  s 
figure  given  in  Count  Strzolecki’s  work,t  but  wo  are  indebted  for  a further  and  fuller 
exposition  of  it  to  Professor  W.  King.  This  Author  showed  J that  in  his  genus 
Phyllopora,  and  some  other  Palajozoic  genera,  the  frond  was  bilamellar  or  bistructura  , 
consisting  of  a lamina  of  capillary  tubes,  called  the  basal  plate,  and  an  outer  lamina  e 
cellules,  arranged  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to,  and  on  this.  On  the  other  ban  , 
he  states  that  in  the  Elasmoporid®  (=lioteporida},  Auct.),  the  frond  is  uni-lainel  ° 
celluliferous,  “ composed  of  one  lamina,  consisting  simply  of  cellules  orpolypidoms. 
before  stated,  this  bilamellar  structure  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  Protoretepora  amp 
by  Lonsdale,  and  it  appears  to  me  a character  of  much  more  generic  value  than 
more  arrangement  of  the  feuestrules  only. 

The  distinction  between  Fenestella  and  Protoretepora  is  even  more  than  a genex 
one,  it  IS  even  that  of  a sub-family.  In  the  former  the  cells  are  arranged  in  reguu 
rows  on  each  side,  a prominent  keel  traversing  every  branch.  In  the  later  genus 


* Darwin’s  Deol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  pp.  1G3,  KM. 
f Phys.  Pescrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  t.  9,  f.  3(/. 

X Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1849,  pp.  388-90 ; Mon.  Perm.  Foss.  England,  1852,  p.  42. 
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whole  of  the  branch  surfaces  are  eelluliferous  without  any  separation  by  ridges.  The 
separation  of  the  two  genera  is  not  a question  of  which  aspect  of  the  polyzoarium  is 
cell-bearing,  but  of  the  arrangement  of  those  cells  on  the  branches. 

It  is,  howerer,  to  Poh^pora,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Waagen,  as  well  as  to  Phyllopora, 
that  Protorefepora  is  most  nearly  allied.  Here  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  on  the 
interstices  is  identical,  the  only  question  being  as  to  which  aspect  of  the  polyzoarium  is 
eelluliferous.  In  Protoretepora  it  is  undoubtedly  the  inner.  I quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Waagen  as  to  the  close  affinity  of  Poh/pora  and  Protoretepora  ; but  before  they  can  be 
United  it  must  be  shown  that  in  the  type  species  on  which  McCoy  established  the  former, 
the  polyzoarium  is  eelluliferous  on  the  inner  face,  and  in  consequence  therefore  infundi- 
buliform.  Until  this  is  demonstrated  Protoretepora  can  be  satisfactorily  made  use  of  as 
u genus.  I cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Waagen  that  the  question  of  this,  or  that  face  being 
Cell-bearing,  is  one  of  accident.  Tie  says — “ The  sole  difference  between  the  two  consist- 
i^ug  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  one  the  pores  are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  inner,  in 
e other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  funnel-shaped  colony.  Such  a position  of  the  pores  is 
evidently  only  accidental,  depending  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  quite  young  and  still 
an-shaped  colony  first  became  twisted  ; if  towards  the  poriferous  side  the  pores  remained 
on  the  inner  side,  if  in  the  reverse  direction  the  pores  remained  outside.”*  That  “the 
position  of  the  pores  is  evidently  accidental  ” is  pure  assumption,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  these  infundibuliform  genera  commenced  life  as  a “still  fan-shaped  colony,” 
uud  not  with  a miniature  infundibuliform  or  cup-shajied  outline.  I much  question  if  the 
uiode  of  growth  is  not  a regular  and  constant  factor  in  the  anatomical  construction  of 
such  genera.  It  certainly  is  constant  in  a large  number  of  recent  Polyzoa,  examined 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  Whitclegge,  of  the  Australian  Museum,  and  the  Writer, 
'■ing  Petepora  as  an  example  of  the  more  or  less  infundibuliform  solitary  polyzoaria, 
found  that  the  inner  aspect  was  invariably  eelluliferous  in  both  B.  monilifera, 
'Ificq  the  Port  Phillip  form,  and  Jl.  jacksoniensis,  Busk.,  inhabiting  Port  Jackson, 
nd  the  outer  side  of  the  polyzoarium  never.  The  same  is  the  case  in  such  tube-like 
species  as  Mucronella  delicatula,  Busk.,  and  M.  Usinuala,  Smith,  from  Thursday 
d also  Scliizoporella  australis,  Tlasw'".  The  fact  is  again  repeated  in  the  sub- 

endroid  species  of  Gellepora,  and  in  saucer-shaped  polyzoaria,  like  Carlasea  crihiformis. 
^ One  very  essential  character  ascribed  by  De  Koninck  to  his  genus  appears  to  have 
• overlooked  by  Dr.  W aagen.  The  former  says  of  Protoretepora,  “ toute  la  surface 
^ erne  est  ornee  de  plusiours  lignes  de  petites  cellules.”  Now,  whatever  the  eelluliferous 
spot  may  have  to  do  with  generic  separation,  we  have  here  a feature,  which  on  Dr. 
aagen’s  own  showing  is  of  importance,  for,  he  says,  speaking  of  Polypora,  “the 
1 ores  restricted  to  the  branches.”  Until,  therefore,  McCoy’s  typo  species  of  Polypora 
ain  P eelluliferous  on  the  inner  aspect,  and  in  the  case  of  both  Phyllopora 

ror  • ^^t/pora  on  the  dissepiments  as  well  as  the  interstices,  De  Koninek’s  genus  can 
ain  its  rank  as  such. 


^ Protoeeteporx  ampla,  Lonsdale,  sp. 

ampla,  Lonsdale  in  Darwiu’.s  Geol.  Ob.s.  Vole.  Island.s,  1844,  p.  IfiS. 

>.  Lonsdale  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Deserip,  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  268,  t.  9,  if.  Za-d. 

^olvn  ” Wilkes’  IT.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  p.  710,  t.  11,  If.  1 and  la. 

^rot'^  Etheridge  fil.,  Trans.,  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1876,  xii.,  p.  66,  Pi.,  f.  1. 

°retcpora  ampla  Iv^rs),  Etheridge  fit.  Cat.  Australian  Eoas.,  1878,  p.  45. 

less  Ctliar.  Polyzoarium  funnel  or  cup-shaped,  with  the  upper  portions  more  or 

dis  '^5^i®pled.  Interstices  broad,  flattened,  and  expanding  previous  to  bifurcation ; 
^__^*®ents  short,  sometimes  eelluliferous.  Uenestrules  oval,  and  rather  long,  the 

* Pal.  Indioa  {Salt  Range  Fos,?.),  1885,  Ser.  xiii.,  No.  1,  fasc.  5,  p.  775. 
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margins  sometimes  irregular,  or  wavy  from  the  projection  of  the  lateral  rows  of  cell- 
mouths.  Cellules  rouiul,  exsert,  in  from  three  to  ten  oblique  rows,  separated  by  slightly 
impressed  lines  or  grooves.  Outer  surface  of  polyzoariuin  granular- striate. 

Ohs.  In  a former  Paper  * it  was  shown  that  my  Colleague  had  collected  three  well- 
marked  forms  of  retiforin  Polyzoafrom  the  Carboniferous  rucks  of  Northern  Queensland. 
One  of  these  was  a large  crumpled  form,  to  which  the  name  Protoretepora  KonincTcii 
w'as  given ; the  second  was  stated  to  be  allied  to  P.  ampla,  but  smaller  in  habit ; whilst  the 
third  was  Feiieslella  fossula,  Lonsd.  At  the  same  time  the  great  difficulty  attending  the 
satisfactory  determination  and  separation  of  these  species  was  pointed  out. 

Since  the  remarks  I'eferred  to  w^ere  written,  I have  found,  in  the  National 
Collection,!  Strzelecki’a  types  of  P.  ampin,  Fenesiella  fossula,  and  F.  internnta,  described 
by  Lonsdale.  A comparison  of  these  types  with  the  Queensland  specimens  has  rendered 
a revision  of  the  names  applied  to  the  latter  necessary.  In  the  first  place*  the  coarse 
form  called  P.  Konincldi  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  variety  of  the  typical 
P.  ampla.  Secondly,  the  fossil  compared  to  the  latter  is  another  variety,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  P.  Konincldi,  being  of  a finer  and  smaller  habit ; whilst,  in  the  last 
place,  the  fossil  called  Fenesiella  fossula,  I believe  to  be  that  species. 

The  leading  features  of  Proforetepora  ampla,  therefore,  are  the  coarseness  of  its 
mesh,  and  the  want  of  clear  demarcation  between  the  dissepiments  and  interstices.  The 
former  varies  in  its  greatest  extent  towards  the  var.  Konincldi,  and  in  the  least  degree 
tow'ards  the  other  condition,  which  will  be  immediately  described  as  the  var.  Woodsii. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Blackfellows’  Diggings,  near  Tlockhampton  {The  late  B. 
Daintree ; Colin.  British  Museum)  ; Gympie  (P.  L.  Jaclc)  ; Boot  of  Broadsound 
Eanges,  between  Maxford  and  Apis  Creek,  about  Lat.  22°  52'  (S.,  and  Long.  149°  34  L. 
{J.  M.  Kaufmann)  — Gympie  Beds. 

PnoTOEBTEPOKA  AMPLA,  vuT.  WooDSii,  Var.  nov..  Pi.  8,  fig.  12. 

Proloretepora  ampla,  De  Koninck  (nwn  Lonsdale),  Foss.  Pal.  Noiw.-Galles  du  Sucl,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  180,  t.  8, 

f. 

„ sp,  ind.i  EtheridpfG  fil.,  Proc.  B.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  1880,  v.,  p.  278. 

Ols.  As  before  stated,  this  name  is  applied  to  that  form  believed  to  be  a small 
variety  of  P.  ampla,  and  typified  by  Prof.  De  Kouinck’s  figure,  which  is  certainly  not 
that  of  the  species  proper.  The  entire  habit  of  the  polyzoariuin  is  on  a smaller  scale 
than  that  of  Lonsdale’s  type  specimen,  but  the  details  of  structure  are  otherwise 
identical. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  below  Sonoma  Eoad-crossing,  Bowen  Eiver 
{B.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marino  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Pield. 

Peotoeetepoea  ampla,  var.  Koninckii,  Etheridge fil. 

Protoretepora,  KonincUi,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  1880,  v.,  p.  277. 

Ols.  The  polyzoarium  is  infundibuliform,  curled,  and  much  crumpled,  and  o 
large  extent.  The  fenestrules  are  small,  round,  separated  by  wide  interspaces 
(interstitial),  and  arranged  in  quincunx.  Interstitial  surface  occupied  by  from  fi'''® 
ten  rows  of  cell-apertures  between  contiguous  fenestrules.  Cells  with  hexagonal  o 
polygonal  bases.  Basal  plate  thin  and  striated. 

The  fenestrules  are  smaller  than  in  typical  specimens  of  P.  ampla,  Lonsda^^i 
but  the  increased  interstitial  surface  separating  the  circular  fenestrules  gives  to  P^^pml^ 

* Proc.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  274. 

t In  the  Geological  Department,  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  London. 
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var.  Koninelni,  a very  marked  appearance,  which  is  still  forther  increased  by  the  large 
extent  of  the  curled  and  crumpled  infundibidiform  frond,  with  its  numerous  ramifications, 
displaj-ed  to  great  advantage  in  the  nodular  matrix  in  which  it  is  entombed. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  below  Sonoma  Eoad-erossiiig,  Bowen  Kiver,  in  a 
composed  nodular  ironstone,  associated  with  Stenopora,  and  numerous  other  fossils 
{U.  L.  Jaeh) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eivor  Coal  Field. 


Family — THAMNISCIEiE. 

Genus— GLATJGONOMH  {Munster),  Lonsdale,  1839.* 

(Miinsterin  Goldfuss.  Petrefaota  Germani(E,  1S2C,  i.,  p.  217;  restricted,  Lonsdale,  Murchison’s  Silurian 

Syst.,  1839,  p.  G77.) 

Ols.  In  “ Notes  on  Carboniferous  Polyzoa,”t  I have  fully  discussed  the  value 
OT  the  generic  name  Glauconome  and  re-defined  it.  Since  my  remarks  were  made,  Mr. 

E.  Vine  has  proposed  a new  genus  + to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one,  but  it  seems 
to  me  on  very  insutScient  grounds.  After  a careful  perusal  of  his  remarks,  I am  quite 
^ liable,  with  the  present  means  at  my  disposal,  to  comprehend  his  very  disiointed  and 
indefinite  Memoir. 


Glatjcohome,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  4d,  fig.  11. 

th  n speeimen  of  this  genus  has  come  under  my  notice  amongst 

e Queensland  fossils,  and  that  is  only  a fragment.  It  consists  of  a main  stem,  with 
n-o  primary  branches,  which  are  pinnate,  with  supplementary  branehleis  between  tliem  ; 
ut  as  only  the  reverse,  or  non-celluliferous  face  is  presented  to  view,  the  species 
cannot  be  determined.  ' ^ 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  § {0.  W.  He  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis)  — 
^yinpie  Beds. 


Family— PETALOPOEIDMl.  || 

Tji  , . Ulrich  ^ has  included  the  genus  THiombopora,  Meek,  in  the 

^ labdomesontidm,  with  the  peculiar  genus  BhaMomeson,  Young  and  Young,  and  it 
soin  very  improperly  so.  BTiahdomeson  is  one  of  the  few  Polyzoa  possessing  a 

iiio-  + known  to  exist  in  the  living  BlialJopleura,  Allman,  and,  aceord- 

h to  Cinch,  is  again  met  with  in  two  other  Palieozoic  genera,  Cmloclema,  Ulrich  and 
'’■niotrypa,  Ulrich. 

suffi  • presence  of  a cylindrical  ehitinous  rod  in  Rliaidopleura  has  been  thought  of 
a sen  importance,  together  with  other  characters,  to  warrant  the  erection  not  only  of 

^_JWrate  family,  but  even  of  a distinct  class  for  its  reception.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 

Non  Glauconmiie,  Gray,  1828,  a gauus  of  Pelecyiioda. 
t Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1877,  xx.,  p.  .30. 

‘ivo  verv  . P-  referring  to  this  “ Keport,”  I wish  to  correct 

^^rnnixn  _ errors  into  which  Mr.  Vine  has  fallen  with  reg.ard  to  species  of  mine.  Under 

^■^tention  t Nmikinei,  Young  and  Young.  Had  Mr.  Vine  paid  the  slightest 

be  a svn  quoted  above,  and  which  he  mentions  in  his  bibliography,  he  would  have  found  this 

into  TIummscus  pustuhita,  at  one  time  described  by  me  as  Pohjpora.  I there  entered 

®®*t  poinf  showing  how  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Glasgow,  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  The 

““  Mr.  remarkably  good  species  oi  Fenestelhi,  described  by  me  as  F.  scotica,  is  relegated,  solely 

remark  n ® “mmority,  to  another  of  my  species,  F . iuherculocarinala,  as  a synonym.  It  is  almost  needless 
“ark  that  they  are  distinct.  ' 

S denote,  p.  199. 

|l  Petaloporidse,  Waagen. 

" Joum.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  vii.,  p.  24. 
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Hineks ,* * * §  iu  Tiis  description  of  BhaMopleiim,  bear  very  pertinently  on  this  point.  He 

gavs “ The  relation  of  the  polypitle  to  its  dwelling  in  EliaMopleMra  is  totally  unlike 

that  to  wliich  we  arc  accustomed  in  tlie  ordinary  polyzoon The  polypide  is 

therefore  wholly  unconnected  with  its  cell.  ...  Its  only  connection  is 
cylindrical  chitinous  rod,  enclosing  a soft  cellular  core,  and  traversing  the  whole  of  the 
adherent  portion  of  the  zoarium.” 

This  anomalous  structure  is  not  present  in  Blwmhopora.  and  I must  confess  to 
being  quite  at  fault  in  attempting  to  account  for  Mr.  Ulrich’s  reason  for  placing  such 
widely  different  genera  in  the  same  family.  Under  these  circumstances  the  above 

family  is  adopted  after  Waagen.  _ 

By  Zittel  t this  genus  has  been  placed  in  the  Oerioporidee,  but  this  is  eqiially 
inadmissible.  I have  already  called  attention  J to  the  probability  that  the  British 
Carboniferous  Polyzoon  named  Ceriopora  interporosa,  PliilL,  and  G.  stmilis,  Philh,  were 
referable  to  Bhomhopora,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr._  Ulrich  confirms  my  opinion  as 
regards  the  former  after  an  examination  of  its  microscopic  structure. 


Genus— BIIOMBOPOBA,  Meeh,  1872. 
(Hayden’s  Heport  E.  Nebraska,  p.  111). 


EiiOiiBOPOHA  liAXA,  TStJieridge,  sp.,  PI.  9,  figs.  8 and  9. 


Ceriopora  ? laxa,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  332,  t.  25,  f.  2 and  2a. 
nhomhopora  ? lam,  Etheridge  fll..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  46. 

Sp  Char.  Polyzoarium  loosely  dendroid  ; branches  sub-cylindrical  or  eoinpresse  , 
bifurcating  twice  or  thrice;  cell-apertures  small,  equal,  apparently  round,  and  opening 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  arranged  in  quincunx.  Spiniform  tubuli  not  observed. 

Ohs.  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,  who  described  this  species,  states  that  « 
possessed  afSnity  with  Bhomhopora  serialis,  Portlock,§  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  o 
Hook  Point  Wexford,  although  the  cell-apertures  are  neither  so  densely  nor  so  regularly 
arranged  as ’in  that  species.  My  Colleague  has  obtained  what  may  be  considered  a large 
variety  of  this  species,  differing,  however,  in  no  other  particular  than  that  of  size  from 
the  original  specimens.  B.  laxa  has  hitherto  been  met  with  only  as  natural  sections, 
and  the  surface  characters  are  in  consequence  unknown. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  ( The  late  B.  Dainiree.  and  B.  L.  Jack)  ; Ehynchonel 
Creek,  Stan  well,  near  Eockhamptou  {The  late  James  Smith)— Beds.  ^ ^ 

The  Polyzoa  in  the  green  ehloritic  rock  of  Gympie  are  seldom  recognisable,  bu 
are  usually  preserved  merely  as  black  or  very  dark,  apparently  carbonaceous,  stains,  an 
are  therefore  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  determine.  In  addition  to  P rotor etepo 
there  is  a form  with  a strong  resemblance  to  Beiepora  ? laxa,  He  Koninck,!!  m 
irregularity  of  growth,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  only  a Protoretepora  rendered  roug 
irregular  by  the  hackly  fracture  of  the  stone.  A third  form,  either  FenestelM 
Polypora,  of  a stiff  and  rigid  appearance,  possessing  very  large,  square,  oblongf cues  ru  > 
appears  to  be  a characteristic  species.  The  interstices  are  straight  and  regular,  an 
dissepiments  at  right  angles  (PI.  8,  fig.  9). 


* Hist.  Brit.  Marine  Polyzoa,  1880,  p.  577. 

t Handb.  Pal.  Bd.,  i.,  p.  009. 

i Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1887,  xx.,  p.  30. 

§ Report  Geol.  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  &c.,  1813,  p.  327,  t.  22a,  f.  6. 

H Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  8,  t.  G {See  PI.  8,  figs.  10  and  11.) 
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Genus— MTBI0LITRE8,  Eielmali,  18G0. 

(Lethsa  Rossica,  1860,  i.,  p.  450.) 

MteIOLITHES  ? QUEENSLANDEUSIS,  Sf.  710V. 

Sp.  Char.  Polyzoarium  small,  with  the  branches  oval,  or  more  or  less  flattened. 
Cells  very  small,  round,  arranged  in  vertical  series,  alternate  or  sub-alternate,  their 
margins  rim-like  or  a little  oxsert,  and  somewhat  more  than  their  owm  diameter  apart; 
intercellular  surface  vermicular  striate,  the  striae  anastomosing  above  and  below  each  cell- 
aperture,  or  they  are  at  times  sub-parallel  to  one  another. 

Ohs.  This  little  fossil,  which  occurs  in  fragments  on  the  surface  of  weathered 
limestone,  has  given  me  much  trouble,  but  accords  better  with  Eichwald’s  description  of 
MjjriolitJies  than  with  any  other  similar  genus  with  which  1 am  acquainted.  I have, 
however,  failed  to  detect  any  intermediate  capillary  tubes.  It  is  allied  to  M.  ononticola, 
Eichwald,  from  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Oural,  but  differs  in  its  method  of 
branching,  and  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells.  I have  not  yet  examined 
sufEcient  material  to  warrant  my  assigning  it  to  any  particular  family. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Blenavon,  Lilymere,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
8mifh) ; Lilymere  Marble — Gympie  Beds.* 


Section — MOLLUSC  A VERA. 

Class — Brachiopoda. 

Order— TRETENTERATA. 

Family— TEEBBRATFLID^. 

Genus— EIELASMA,  King,  1850. 

(Mon.  Perm.  Foss.  England,  p.  146.) 

Dielasma  CYMBffiEOiiMis,  Morvis,  PI.  9,  figs.  10  and  11. 

'^(^'i'ehvatula  cy-mheeformiSj  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  2T8,  t.  17, 
ff.  4 and  5. 

1)  hvundataj  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p,  231,  t.  13,  f.  9. 

»,  mccaluSy  var.  ha^taia  (pars)  Etherid^^e  fil.,  Cat.  Australian  Eoss.,  1878,  p.  Gl. 

ji  sacculuSt  var.  cynibceformist  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3, 

p.  255,  t.  15,  f.  4 and  4a. 

Ohs,  On  tlic  publication  of  tbo  “ Catalogue  of  Australian  Possils,”  I,  in  common 
^'ith  others,  believed  this  to  be  only  a form  of  the  ordinary  D.  sacculus,  so  characteristic 
Carboniferous  rocks,  hut  the  acquisition  of  other  specimens  now  leads  me  to  a 
‘Contrary  opinion.  The  shell  generally  is  more  attenuated  and  higher  towards  the 
^Jnbonal  region  of  the  ventral  valve,  much  more  overcurved,  and  the  shoulders  longer  and 
'J^oro  pronounced.  The  foramen  is  vastly  larger  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
much  more  truncate  and  horizontally  placed.  The  dorsal  valve  is  arched  in  a 
p^cator  degree,  becoming  in  some  examples  snh-angular  towards  the  umbo.  Lastly,  the 
^teral  margins  of  the  united  valves  are  always  more  sinuated.  For  the  reason  now 
I believe  K.  hasiata,  Sby.,  and  D.  cymheeformis  should  he  retained  as  separate 
species.  With  the  exception  of  the  unusually  large  specimen  of  K.  hastata  figured  by 

* Also  reported  by  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  Limestones  at  Raima  (Rockhampton  District)  and  Raglan 
Cnrtis  District),  hut  I much  (luestion  its  occurrence  at  the  latter  locality.  (R.  E.  Junr.) 
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the  late  Dr.  T.  Daviclson  * * * § this  shell  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Upper 
Pateozoie  Terebratulm  known.  The  British  specimen  measures  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  length,  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a-half  in  depth.  The  Fosent  she  , 
on  the  contrary,  is  two  and  a-half  incl.es  long,  and  two  inches  in  breadth  but  the  deirth 
is  reduced  to  a quarter  of  an  inch.  In  the  high  shoulders  of  the  Tentral  valve,  and  size 
and  position  of  the  foramen,  there  is  a strong  resemblance  to  D.  Daua.T 

But  the  lateral  margins  in  this  species  are  much  curved  coiieavely,  not  sigmoidally,  and 
the  front  margin  was  probably  entire.  The  curvature  of  the  shell  m the  present  species 
is  well  displayed  both  in  Morris’s  and  Be  Koninck’s  figures,  whilst  in  the  former  are  also 
shown  the  impressions  of  the  strong  dental  plates,  equally  well  seen  in  our  specimen. 
The  form  of  the  foramen  is  likewise  well  preserved,  even  to  the  entire  mar^n. 

Loc.  and  Horizmi.  Mouth  of  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Pield  {K  Edelfelt) 
— Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Biver  Coal  I'ield. 

Dielasma.  saccules,  Martin,  var. 

Condi.  (Anomites)  sacculus,  Martin,  Pet.  Derb.,  1809,  p.  14,  t.  40,  f.  1 an<J  2.  . „ „ . ^ oq 

Tei-cbratulasacculm,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach  1857,  Pt  l,p.  14,  t.  ^f.  -3  24,  ^>  29.  30^ 
Dielasma  saoouliis,  De  Koninck,  Panne  Calc.  Garb.  Belgique,  1887,  Pt.  6,  p.  27,  t.  6,  ff.  14  17,  1.1  Z , 
t.  7,  f.  00-77. 

Sp  Char.  Shell  obovate,  depressed,  concavo-convex,  especially  towards  the 
front,  which  is  not  sinuated.  Ventral  valve  depressed,  convex,  becoming  flat  and 
naiwowed  towards  the  front.  Dorsal  valve  convex  immediately  below  the  ^mDOii  > 
becomes  flattened,  and  then  concave  as  the  front  is  approached.  Length,  two  inches  an 

three-quarters;  breadth,  one  inch  and  three-quarters. 

Ohs.  The  depressed  boat-shaped  outline,  and  its  extreme  shallowness  as  compared 
with  its  length  and  breadth,  are  very  marked  features  in  this  .shell.  The  suriace  o e 
ventral  valve  carries  a few  indistinct  concentric  furrows.  The  lateral  marginal  curve  ot 
the  valves  is  very  slight.  In  outline  we  here  have  a distinct  resemblance  to  the  little 
variety  termed  by  Davidson  gillengensis,X  but  the  great  difference  in  size  will  at  once 

distinguish  our  shell.  /tt  nr  • 

Loc.  and  Rorizon.  Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Biver  (JR.  Mackay , 

Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field. 


Dielasma  sacculus,  var.  hastata,  J.  de  C.  Sowerhy. 

Terebratula  hastata,  J.  de  0.  Sby.,  Min.  Con.,  1824,  v.,  p.  GO,  t.  440. 

Davidson,  Mon.  Brit  Garb.  Brach.,  1857,  Pt.  1,  p.  H- 1.  1,  ff.  1-  • pt  q o 2-57. 

„ saoeidus,  var.  hastata,  De  Koninck,  Reoh.  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  bud,  1877,  Pt  3,  p. 

Dielmma  hastatum,  De  Koninck,  Faune  Calc.  Garb.  Belgique,  1887,  Pt.  0,  p.  9,  t.  3,  ff.  1-20,  rtc.  ^ ^ 

Ohs.  A single,  small  and  wmrn,  but  almost  complete  example  of  this  va,riety  o 
the  above  protean  species  has  been  met  with.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  sinuosi 
in  the  front  margin,  the  ventral  valve  is  very  much  flattened,  and  the  dorsal  valve  m 
arched.  Beyond  the  general  outline  there  are  no  characters  which  can  be  seize  P 

Loc.  and  Rorizon.  Bockhampton  District  § (C.  W.De  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) 

Gympie  Beds.  - 

* Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1880,  iv.,  Pt.  3,  t.  30,  f.  17a  and  b. 

t Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  E.vplor.  Exped.,  1849,  x..  Atlas,  t.  1,  f.  3a.. 

X Davidson,  loc.  cU.,  p.  17,  t.  1,  figs.  18-20. 

§ See  note,  p.  199. 
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Dielasma,  ? sp.  ind.,  PL  40,  figs.  1 and  2. 

Ols.  This  very  remarkable  form  resembles  an  nnnamed  shell  figured  by  Dana  * 
in  the  general  form  and  proportion  of  its  valves.  The  shell  is  long-oval,  with  much 
compressed  valves,  the  ventral  very  slightly  convex,  the  dorsal  nearly  flat  immediately 
below  the  umbone,  becoming  more  or  less  concave  towards  the  front ; the  valve  margins 
lire  not  in  any  way  sinuous,  but  simply  gradually  curved. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  referred  to  D.  cpmhmformis,  but  corresponds,  so  far  as  mere 
outline  is  concerned,  with  D.gillen^emis,  Davidson, f but  the  difference  in  size  is  remark- 
able, and  the  valves  of  the  present  Brachiopod  are  narrower  forwards.  Another  of 
Dana’s  species,  Z>.  amygdala, % although  again  smaller  in  size,  has  a very  depressed 
dorsal  valve,  and  is  to  some  extent  like  it. 

It  is  even  questionable  whether  it  be  correctly  referred  to  Dielasma,  as  the 
surface  of  the  ventral  valve  shows  signs  of  a long  septum.  It  is  a very  puzzling  form, 
and  would  appear  to  resemble  some  of  the  Devonian  Terebratulidao  rather  than  those  of 
uigher  Palmozoic  rocks. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Bockhampton  District 5 (O.  W.  De  Vis:  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Grympie  Beds. 


Family— SPIEIF  ERID^E. 

Gemis—SPIBIFERA,  J.  Sowerly,  1816. 

(Min.  Con.,  ii.,  p.  41.) 

Ohs.  No  more  difficult  group  exists  in  the  Australian  Permo-Carboniferous 
Series  than  the  Spirifcrs.  So  many  species  have  been  made  on  fragments,  and  the 
presence  of  European  species  so  frequently  determined  on  indifferent  specimens,  that  it 
has  become  almost  imp)ossible  to  establish  with  certainty  what  species  do  exist.  I hope, 
however,  to  unravel  this  confusion  when  the  study  of  the  large  series  of  Nevv  South 
Wales  specimens  is  undertaken.  In  the  meantime  the  following  determinations  must 
e accepted  as  a temporary  solution  of  the  Queensland  species,  although  I am  anything 
hut  satisfied  with  it. 


Spieifeea  stjjiata,  Martin,  sp.,  ? PI.  9,  fig.  16. 

^pirifera  striata  (Martin),  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Braoh.,  1857,  Pt.  1,  pp.  19  and  240,  t.  2,  ff.  12-21. 

’■  ,,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  334,  t.  17,  f.  5. 

Ohs.  The  mesial  fold  is  not  so  well  defined  as  in  the  typical  S.  striata,  and  some 
ransverse  forms  of  S.  hisulcata  assume  this  shape.  We  may,  however,  confidently  refer 
^ to  the  above  shell,  or  one  of  its  many  varieties. 

to  most  variable  and  widely  distributed  species  of  the  genus  Spirifera  appears 

^ he  not  uncommon,  as  I have  been  given  to  understand  that  individuals  of  the  species 
abundant  in  the  Bowen  River  Series.  {Etheridge.') 

Without  for  a moment  venturing  to  deny  that  this  may  be  Spirifera  striata,  it 
the  same  iime  appears  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  ribs  are  much  too  few  in 
to  <^0  not  possess  the  angular  sharp  outline  of  S.  striata,  and  the  sulcus  seems 

e quite  plain.  The  specimen  was  evidently  a very  imperfect  one,  and  the  cardinal 
s 68  may  have  been  either  acute  or  rounded.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  say  what 

* Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Atlas,  t.  1,  f.  4rf. 
t Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1857,  Pt.  1,  t.  1,  f.  18-20, 

J Dana,  loc.  cit.,  t.  1,  f.  2d. 

§_(Scenote,  p.  199 
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the  species  was.  For  my  own  part,  I cannot  say  that  a Spirifera  which  could  he 
definitely  referred  to  the  present  species  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  from  Queens- 
land rochs.  , , ^ ^ 

Log.  and  Horizon.  “Bowen  Eiver,  Pcah  Downs”*  {The  late  B.  Baintree) 

Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

Spiuifeua,  sp.  ind.  (u.),  PI.  9,  fig-  12- 

Spirifcra,  allied  to  S.  striata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Jouini.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872  xxviii.,  p.  33G.  18,  f- 

(Compare  Spirifera  yummimensis,  De  Koninok  in  Dumont  D Urville,  Voy.  au.  P > , St 

Atlas,  1846,  t.  9,  f.  19-21.) 

Sp.  Char.  Cardinal  margin  of  dorsal  valve  long  and  straight ; area  moderately 
large;  alar  angles  rounded  ; fold  wide  and  prominent,  hut  not  angular,  rounded  and 
plain,  expanding  rapidly  towards  the  front,  bounded  on  each  side  hy  a marked  depres- 
sion or  groove.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  simple,  flattened,  curved  ribs  ornament  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  valve,  and  are  crossed  by  laminte  of  growth,  which  are  also  con- 
spicuous on  the  fold.  _ , • , , 4. 

Ohs.  This  shell  is  only  known  to  me  in  the  condition  of  decorticated  casts  oi 

the  dorsal  valve,  averaging  in  size  from  one  to  one  and  a-quarter  inches  long.  e 
chief  points  of  interest  are  the  plain  fold,  and  the  simple,  flattened  riblets.  It  is  a very 
interesting  species,  which  I have,  so  far,  been  unable  to  determine  but  the  general 
appearance  of  the  specimens  is  well  conveyed  by  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  as 
above  quoted.  I have  described  the  fold  as  plain,  but  on  two  of  the  specimen's  before 
me  there  is  a faint  division  perceptible,  in  others  its  surface  is 
great  amount  of  convexity  could  have  existed  in  this  valve.  The  pub  '^^ec  gure  o 
not  convey  to  me  the  idea  of  Spirifera  striata  at  all,  nor  do  I think  it  can  be  s 
referred,  the  riblets  being  much  too  wide  for  the  size  of  the  valve. 

The  figure  of  De  Koninck’s  S.  yuennamensis,  published  by  D Orbigny, 
resembles  the  specimens  from  Eockhampton,  only  the  former  is  much  larger,  and  the 
ribs  are  less  in  number,  only  nine  on  each  side;  the  comparison  is,  however  worth 
entertaining.  The  sulcus  on  each  side  the  fold  is  a marked  feature,  and  should  assis 

in  identification.  , • n i -o^n'k. 

Log  and  Horizon.  Don  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Baintree}— Gjmine  Beds  ; EocK 

hampton  District  t {O.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Yis)— Gympie  Beds. 

Spihiveba  vespeetiuio,  G.  B.  Soioerhy,  PI.  10,  fig.  8. 

Spirifera  vespertilio,  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  oo  t 17  f 1 and  2 

,,  „ Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  282,  t.  17,  t.  i an 

(?excl.  f.  3.) 

Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  329,  t.  16,  f.  2. 

Ohs.  Ill-preserved  Spiriferse,  probably  referable  to  this  species,  have  been 
with  at  two  localities.  Eespecting  the  specimen  figured  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  he  says 
“It  has  not  the  number  of  ribs  described  by  Sowerby;  but  their  angular,  imbnc  > 
or  fimbriated  condition,  the  width  of  the  mesial  fold  or  ridge,  and  the  pointed  bea  , 
the  transversely  fusiform  shape  of  the  one  valve,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  my  ^etai 
this  name  for  the  sjjccimen  from  Gympie.”  He  adds— “ Five  or  six  rows  of  a 
• angular  imbrications  are  distinguishable  upon  the  mesial  fold,  and  traceable  a g 
attenuated  lateral  wings  of  the  cardinal  angles.  — , 


‘Probably  “Bowen  River”  is  correct. 
District.  (B.L.J.) 

t See  note,  p.  199. 


The  Bowen  Eiver  is  not  included  in  the  Peak 
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in  addition  to  the  above,  the  late  Mr.  .Tames  Smith  has  obtained,  at  Stanwell,  a 
small  Spirifera,  possessing  a lengthened  hinge-line,  flattened  wings,  an  angular  dorsal 
fold,  and  sharp  ribs  visible  near  the  front  margin.  Such  characters  would  indicate 
it  to  bo  a young  form  of  S.  vespertilio. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  G-ympie  {The  late  S.  Daintree') ; Stony  Creeh,  Stanwell,  near 
Soekhamptou  {The  late  James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 


SpiEIFEnA  CONTOLUTA,  Phillips,  PI.  10,  figs.  10  and  11. 

Spirifera  eonvoluta,  Phill.,  111.  Geol.  York,  1830,  ii.,  p.  217,  t.  9,  f.  7. 

>»  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1857,  Pt.  1,  p.  35,  t.  5,  f.  2-15  [for  general  synonymy). 

» >1  ? Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  335,  t.  17,  f.  3. 

» ..  Etheridge  «].,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb,,  1880,  v.,  p.  280,  t.  7,  f.  6. 

Ohs.  The  most  satisfactory  example  of  this  species  yet  obtained  in  Queensland 
has  been  figured  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  who  remarked  on  it — "We  may  refer 
this  fragment  to  Sp.  convolata,  its  extreme  width  and  straight  hinge-line  essentially  ally 
it  to  this  shell ; the  acute  angles  at  the  extremities  are  lost,  still  many  of  our  Yorkshire 
shells  strongly  resemble  this  species ; the  ribs  on  the  mesial  fold  are  also  less  defined 
than  on  most  typical  forms.” 

Joe.  and  Horizon.  Bowen  River  {The  late  P.  Paintree)  ; Parrot  Creek,  four  and 
^ quarter  miles  up  Bowen  River  {li.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen 
River  Coal  Eield. 


Spieifeea  lata,  McCoy. 

Spirifera  lata,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  233,  t.  13,  f.  7. 

^pirifer  latus.  Be  Koninck,  Boss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt,  3,  p,  244. 

Ohs.  It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I introduce  this  as  a Queensland 
species.  I have  not  yet  seen  a specimen  either  from  this  Colony  or  from  New  South 
” ales  possessing  smooth  alar  expansions  in  connection  with  as  large  a number  of  ribs 
described  by  McCoy.  On  the  other  hand,  here  are  several  in  which  the  wings  are 
^^ertainly  devoid  of  costie,  and  the  bodies  of  the  shells  bearing  nine  instead  of  from 
Sixteen  to  eighteen.  The  cardinal  margin  is  long  with  acute  angles,  and  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  valves  spreading  and  wing-like.  The  fold  is  very  prominent,  high 
ov\  ards  the  front,  and  appears  to  h.ave  been  divided  by  a narrow  groove.  The  sinus 
brrows  the  veutral  umbone  quite  from  its  apex,  gradually  spreading  out  towards  the 
font,  where  it  is  wide  and  moderately  deep.  Particularly  well-marked  growth-laminai 
Crossed  the  valves  longitudinally. 

The  wings  are  not  devoid  of  ribs  to  the  same  extent  as  McCoy’s  representation  of 
• lata,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  become  a point  of  importance  in  the  determination  of 
6 species.  The  plain  fold  and  sinus  at  once  separate  these  shells  from  Spirifera 
‘^^epertilio,  whilst  the  simple  cost®  are  equally  important  in  distinguishing  them  from 
eonvoluta. 


Joe.  and  Horizon. 
’’®ek,  near  Banana  {D. 
■*^owen  River  Coal  Field. 


Tatton  Gold  Field  {R.  J.  Jade) — Gympie  Beds ; Banana 
Mackay ; Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marino  Series  of  the 


Spietpeea  Claeket,  Be  Koninck,  Pi.  10,  fig,  16.  ? 

^^'■lifer  Clarkei,  De  Koninck,  Boss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  236,  t.  13,  ff.  2,  2a. 

^ Ohs.  Our  knowledge  of  this  good  species,  as  a Queensland  shell,  depends  upon 
ig  ®‘^°’’ficated  specimen  which  I cannot  otherwise  refer.  The  sinus  of  the  ventral  valve 
finite  devoid  of  ribs,  but  possesses  from  twelve  to  thirteen  simple  ones  on  each 
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flank  ; tlie  umbo  is  prominent  and  sharp.  The  fold  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  proportionately 
narrower  than  in  De  Koninck’s  illustration,  and  there  are  faint  indications  of  shght 

ribs,  hut  these  are  the  only  points  in  which  our  specimen  differs  from  8.  Clarkei. 

valves  bear  traces  of  strong  concentric  lamiusB.  ivririrllp 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stonehumpy  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver  (E.  Bdelfelt)  Middl 
or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield. 

Spiiufera  teigoualis,  Martin,  sp. 

Spieifeea  teigonaeis,  var.  bisulcata,  J.  de  C.  Soiverly,  PI.  9,  fig.  15. 

Sj5i«/ero6MOT«a,J.deC.Sby.,  Min.  Con.,  1825,  V.,  P.152,, t.  £E.  1,  2.  p.  , . 5 f 1 t.  0, 

triffonalis,  var.  hisidcata,  Davidson,  Mon.  Bnt.  Garb.  Braoh.,  18j7,  . , P-  > • > > 

f.  1-19,  t.  7,  f.  4;  md.,  1802,  Pt.  5,  p.  222.  _ . t . 

„ allied  to  S.  bisulcata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geoh  Soc.,  1872,  P;  17,  1. 1. 

Spirifer  bisuloatm,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nonv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  246,  t.  14,  f.  5. 

Obs.  Both  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  New  South  'Wales  and  Queens- 
land, a -Spmjem  occurs,  sometimes  acquiring  considerable  dimensions,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  common  -S',  bisulcata.  The  cost®  in  this  species  are  very 
characteristic,  and  are  either  flat  or  flatly  rounded,  close  to  one  another,  and  frequen  y 
bisulcate.  Both  the  fold  and  sinus  are  similarly  occupied.  The  costse  and  mtercosta 
spaces  arc  minutely  and  longitudinally  striate,  and,  when  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
very  mmute  and  very  wavy.  Similar  lines  can  he  detected  accompanying  the  lines  ot 
growth  in  a transverse  direction.  This  is  a marked  feature  in  -S',  bisulcata,  and  equal  y 
so  in  the  Queensland  shells.  The  latter  appear  to  me  to  he  less  convex  and 
than  the  present  variety  of  Martin’s  shell,  and  in  some  points  almost  to  agree  better 
with  the  var.  crassa,  De  Koninck.  Although  the  tendency  of  the  ribs  to  arrange  thein- 
selves  in  three  groups  on  the  fold  is  not  to  any  great  extent  marked,  it  is  still  apparent. 
In  two  of  our  specimens  the  long  reniform  vascular  impressions  are  well  displayed  ana 
as  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an  illustration  of  this  anatomical  point  in  8.  bisulcata, 

a fagure^of  itjs^g^en.^^^^^  Bowen  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Dufiitree) -Middle  or  Marine 
Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field  ; Eockhampton  District  * (0.  W.  De  Vis ; Colin. 
De  Vis) — Gympie  Bods. 

Seieifeea  teigoxalis,  ? oar.  acuta,  Etheridge,  PI.  10,  fig.  12. 

Spirifera  bisulcata,  var.  acuta,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  320,  t.  16,  f.  1. 

Obs.  The  varietal  name  acuta  was  applied  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  P.E.S.,  o ^ 
shell  which  appears  to  differ  from  ordinary  forms  of  8.  trigonalis  and  its  varieties, 
its  much  feweh  and  simpler  ribs,  and  grooved  fold.  I am  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  its  identity  other  than  the  above. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {The  late  R.  Daintree)  -Gympie  Beds. 

Spieieeea  teigottaets,  var.  ceassa,  De  Koninck,  PI.  11,  fig-  5. 

Spirifo-erassus,  De  Koninck,  Rech.  Anim.  Foss.  Terr  Garb.  Belglaue,  P 262,  t.  15  &«,  f.  5. 

Spirifera  crassa,  Davidson,  Mon.  Bnt.  Garb.,  Brack.  , 1857,  Pt.  1,  p^. 

, trigonalis,  var.  crassa,  Davidson,  loc.  cit,  186..,  Pt.  o,  p.  2^2.  _ 

Obs.  We  have  before  us  (PI.  11,  fig.  5)  a portion  of  a large  decoi^a^^ 
8pirifera,  resembling  in  general  outline  and  appearance  Martiniogsis  subraaiata, 
but  with  the  exterior  bearing  the  almost  flattened  “rounded,  unequal,  bifuicat^ 


See  note,  ii.  199.  ^ 
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intercalated  ribs  ” both  on  the  fold  and  sinus  of  De  Koiiinck’s  shell,  as  described  by 
Davidson ; and  not  “ with  a few  undefined,  and  numerous  faintly  elevated  ridges  more 
visible  in  the  cast,”  as  seen  in  the  former  and  Australian  species,  ilf.  subradiata  at 
times  assumes  very  large  proportions  and  possesses,  on  the  cast,  many  indistinct,  simple, 
radiating  ridges,  and  notwithstanding  the  unequal  bifurcating  nature  of  those  on  8. 
crassa,  it  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  we  may  be  dealing  only  with  an  extreme 
variety  of  our  common  form,  although  I am  much  more  inclined  to  take  the  other  view. 
Neither  do  I believe  that  it  is  in  any  way  related  to  tho  shell  figured  by  Professor  De 
Koninck  as  Spirifera  pinguis,  var.  rotundafa*  in  which  the  ribbing  is  broad,  more  or 
less  equal,  with  but  little  interpolation,  whilst  the  fold  and  sinus  are  comparatively 
devoid  of  ribs. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith) — Grympie  Beds. 

SinEiPEiiii.  DTjniA,  JStherid[ie,  PL  10,  fig.  14. 

Spirifera  duhia,  Etheridsje,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  330,  t.  IG,  f.  G. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  scini-circular ; hinge-line  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Width  of  tho  shell ; cardinal  angles  gently  rounded ; mesial  fold  having  many  small  ribs, 
and  wide  at  ventral  border  of  shell ; eight  or  nine  ribs  occur  on  each  side  of  the  mesial 
fold  upon  the  cardinal  angle  or  lateral  portion  of  the  shell,  and  some  of  the  ribs  upon  the 
lateral  areas  bifurcated  as  they  njiproachcd  the  ventral  margin.  {Etheridge?) 

Ohs.  This  shell  resembles  some  forms  of  Spirifera  undulata,  but  the  ribs  are 
finer  than  in  normal  forms  of  that  species;  the  ribbed  mesial  fold  and  bifurcating 
lateral  ribs  are  essential  points  of  difference.  Not  having  any  outer  shell,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  any  markings  upon  the  valves  ; but  it  differs  from  known  species 
of  Spirifera.  I know  of  no  species,  either  Devonian  or  Carboniferous,  to  which  the 
above  shell  can  be  referred,  tho  rounded  cardinal  angles  and  almost  semi-circular  dorsal 
Valve  distinguishing  it  from  every  known  form.  {Etheridge.) 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Grympie  {The  late  It.  Haintree) — Grympie  Beds. 

SriEirEE.v,  sp.  ind.  {b.),  PI.  38,  figs.  4-6. 

^pirifer  vespertilio,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  13,  f.  46  and  c (excl.  f.  ia 

and  h) ; t.  14,  f.  3? — {non  G.  B.  Sowerby). 

Sp  Char.  Shell  oblong-triangular ; valves  unequally  convex ; cardinal  margin 
imost  as  long  as  the  valves,  but  the  alar  angles  rounded;  front  margin  laterally  in  one 
plane,  much  siuuated  in  the  middle  line.  Yeutral  valve  coiivex,  with  a well-defined  deep 
®mus  extending  some  distance  forward ; shoulders  high  ; umbo  elevated  and  probably 
good  deal  incurved ; area  wide  and  barely  as  long  as  the  cardinal  margin ; fissure 
“Vge  and  triangular ; cardinal  muscular  impressions  broadly  lingual ; adductor  scars 
^®vy  narrow ; shelly  plates  largo  and  thick.  Dorsal  valve  with  the  flanks  only  slightly 
•Convex  ; fold  prominent,  high,  and  wall-sided,  umbo  depressed.  Ventral  valve  bears  six 
prominent,  simple,  straight,  and  somewhat  unequal  ribs,  with  a few  indistinct  and 
^ttened  ribs  in  the  sinus  ; fold  plain,  tho  flanks  of  the  dorsal  valve  bearing  the  same 
dumber  of  costed) ; interspaces  plain  and  wider  than  the  latter. 

Obs.  The  above  characters  are  taken  from  well-preserved  casts.  They  agree  most 
^tisfactorily,  and  are  probably  identical  with  the  short  smaller  form  figured  by  De 
oninck  as  Spirifera  vespertilio  {loc.  cit.,  t.  13,  f.  46  and  c).  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
’ose  are  Gr.  B.  Sowerby’s  species  of  that  name  as  figured  by  Morris.  In  the  former’s 


*Foss.  Pal.  Noiiv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  i.  14,  i.  2. 
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original  description  it  is  said,  “ breadth  more  than  double  its  length.  Morris  descnbes 
ve^pertilio  as  “transversely  fusiform”  ; but,  in  his  illustrations,  Morris  himself  has,  1 
helieve,  figured  two  distinct  species  under  Sowerby’s  name.  His  fibres  1 and  2 y i. 
17),*  are  8.  vespertilio,  whilst  fig.  3 of  the  same  plate  is  another  form,  much  shorter, 
less  triangular,  and  much  too  high  a shell.  Professor  He  Koninck,  wholly  ignormg 
Morris’s  description,  adopts  the  extraordinary  method  of  applying  the  name  to  tli 
aberrant  fig.  3.  His  S.  vesperfiUo  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  not  the  species 
by  the  earlier  writers  named,  but  is  distinct,  and  agrees  with  the  casts  above  described 
from  Queensland.  If  the  latter,  and  the  figures  cited  in  He  Koninck’s  work  are  in  want 
of  a name,  I would  propose  to  call  them  Spirifera  Stntchlimi,  after  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Stutchbury,  the  first  Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Males,  and  at  a 
time  when  that  Colony  and  Queensland  formed  one  territory.  The  true  8 vesperitUo 
is  a long-winged,  very  alate  shell,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  short  triangular  deltoid 

forms  noiv  under  consideration.  , r j- 

Loc  and  Horizon.  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount 
Britton  Township,  Lat.  S.  21°  20',  Long.  E.  148°  30'  {A.  L.  iJ/crmcQ -Middle  or  Marine 
Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield. 

Spieifeea  tasmanieksis,  Morris,  PI.  10,  fig.  1,  and  ?15. 

Spirifera  rotundata,  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  Darwin’s  Geoi.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  P- 159  {non  PMlips). 

Spirifer  Tasnmmerm!,  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  &c.,  184;.,  n 2S0,  t.  15  f.  3 an 

Spirifer  Tasmaniensis,  De  Koninok,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du 

„ Tasmanni  (sic).  Von  Buch,  Abhandl.  K.  Akad.  Wissen.  Berlin,  184G  [1848],  p.  u,  f.  3a  and  b. 

Obs.  Wo  possess  a decorticated  example,  which,  from  its  shape  and  genera 
appearance,  seems  to  be  this  species.  It  is  from  the  Bowen  Eiver  Senes.  Biit  hte 
De  Koninck’s  figure,  more  ribs  are  present  than  laid  down  in  Morris  s descnption. 
Probably  ten,  as  stated  by  Morris,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  low'est  number,  graduating 
un  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  by  counting  all  the  bifurcations.  ^ ^ 

Another  specimen  possessing  prominent  angular  ribs,  united  into  indefinite  bun  es 
of  three,  may  also  be  8.  tasmaniensis  (PI.  10,  fig.  15).  It  is  possible  that  this  species 
will  prove  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  much  better  marked  8pirifera  StoJeesii.  Ainongs 
extra- Australian  species,  compare  8.  musebachanus,  E.  Eoemer,t  from  Texas,  whic  is 
very  elosely  allied,  having  the  same  shape,  clustered  ribs,  and  highly  dccussatea 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stonehumpy  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver  (K.  Edelfelii)  ; Banana 
Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  {Tne  late  James  .SwaY/i)— Middle  or  Marine  Serie 
Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield. 

Spieifeea  Stokesii,  Kbnig,  sp.,  PI.  10,  figs.  2-4. 

rn(/ono«re«c[S«oA.'CSti,  Kiinig,  leones  Foss.  Sect.,  1825,  p.  3,  t.  6,  f.  70. 

Spirifera  trapezoidalis,  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  P'_l59- 
Spirifer  Stokesii,  Morris  in  Strr.elecki’s  Phys.  Desorip.  N.  S.  Wales,  1845.  T'-  283,  t.  I.-.,  E.  1,  la. 

„ Stockesi  {ma).  Von.  Buck,  Abhandl.  K Akad.  Wissen.  Berlin,  1846  [1848],  p.  76.  ^ 

„ Stokesii,  D’Orbigny  in  Dumont  D’Urville’s  Voy.  au  P61e  Sud,  Gdologie,  Atlas,  1846,  t.  9,  E.  - 
8p.  Char.  Shell  subtetragonal  to  trapezoidal,  or  deltoid,  rough-looking,  glo  ose, 
at  times  sub-alate,  but  the  valves  unequally  convex,  and  the  front  dee]fiy 

Ventral  valve  convex,  more  so  than  the  dorsal,  much  produced  in  front,  high  m 

umbonal  region ; sinus  broad  and  deep,  extending  well  on  to  the  umbo,  whic 
prominent  and  much  incurved;  area  well  marked,  as  long  as  the  valve,  wide ; . ‘ 
angles  rounded  as  a rule,  occasionally  bluntly  pointed,  on  the  inner  surtacc  o^_^ 

Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  1845,  &c. 

•f*  Kreidchild.  Texas,  1852,  p.  88, 1. 11,  f.  7(i'C. 
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much  grooved  and  ridged ; shelly  plates  large,  strong,  and  thick  ; dental  plates  large, 
extending  outwards  and  downwards;  adductor  sears  comparatively  small,  much 
elongated ; cardinal  im])ressions  large,  elongate,  festoonly  ridged.  Dorsal  valve 
angularly  convex,  much  produced  along  the  middle  line  of  the  fold,  which  is  sharp  and 
angular ; umbo  projecting  above  the  area.  Ornament  of  the  valves  very  characteristic, 
the  flanks  in  both  bearing  four  or  five  rough-looking  costa?,  each  composed  of  two  to  five 
subsidiary  ribs,  the  bifurcation  taking  place  at  about  one-third  from  the  umbones  ; the 
fold  bears  three  slightly  elevated  costae  on  each  side,  and  the  sinus  is  similarly  divided, 
the  whole  being  crossed  by  concentric  distant,  wavy,  and  strong  imbricating  lamella?  of 
growth. 

Ohs.  The  size,  form,  and  coarse  ornament  are  the  chief  points  worthy  of  notice 
lu  S.  SioJeesii.  The  interspaces  between  the  groups  of  cost®,  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
carry  smaller  and  subsidiary  ribs.  The  wings  are  traversed  by  flattened,  close  ribs, 
similar  to  the  latter,  but  they  do  not  project  like  those  on  the  bodies  of  the  valves.  On 
the  ventral  valve  the  cost®  appear  at  times  to  bo  less  split  up  than  those  of  the  dorsal, 
Until  contiguous  to  the  front  margin.  Prof.  Morris’s  description  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  species.  He  says — “ A rough- looking  species  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  and 
®ize  of  the  lateral  ribs,  the  central  one  being  still  prominent.” 

Spirifera  Slokesii  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  Australian  radiate  Spirifers,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Spirifera  duplioicosta,  Phill.,*  of  the  Eurojiean  Carboni- 
ferous, and  which  possesses  similar  tripartite  cost®.  The  best  figure  of  this  species  with 
■'vhich  I am  acquainted  is  D’Orbigny’s.  In  this  illustration  there  are  three  large  divided 
ribs  on  each  flank,  and  the  interspaces  filled  as  previously  described.  The  fold  has 
three  ribs  on  each  side. 

Spirifera  Keillmvii,  Von  Buch,  has  coarse  angular  ribs  like  our  species,  but  the 
form  of  the  shell  is  quite  different. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Glympie — GympieBeds;  Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson 
liver — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Pield  ; Yatton  Gold  Yield 
(■n.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds;  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount 
ritton  Tow'nship  (^Messrs.  A.  L.  JiLorisset  and  if.  Hull) — Middle  or  Marine  Series 
°f  the  Bowen  lliver  Coal  Pield. 


Spieifeea  pinguis,  J.  Sowerhy. 

^^rifer pinguis,  J.  Sowerby,  -Min.  Con.,  1820,  iii.,  p.  125,  t.  271. 

Pirfcra  pinguis,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Braoh,  18.58,  Pt.  2,  p.  50,  t.  10,  f.  1-12. 

■Pui/cr  pinguU,  var.  rotimilatus,  De  Koninok,  Foss.  Pal.  iSfouv.-Galies  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  238,  t.  11, 
f.  2,  2a. 


^ Ohs.  Numerous  examjiles  of  a rather  small  species  occur  in  the  altered  rocks 
° the  Roekham])ton  District,  none  actually  perfect,  but,  as  far  as  preserved,  closely 
^®'’®bbng  some  of  Davidson’s  figures  of  the  above  speeio.s,  particularly  his  figs.  1-3. 

e ribs  are  rounded,  one  or  two  indistinct  ones  occupying  the  sinus,  whilst  the  fold  is 
V ‘ in.  Over  and  above  this,  the  specimens,  although  imperfect,  have  that  indescribably 
Du  and  rotundly-radiate  appearance  which  always  accompanies  this  species, 
^"vidsou  remarks  on  Spirifera  pinffuis — “Very  variable  in  shape,  dimensions,  relative 

uportions,  and  degree  of  convexity,”  and  the  present  shells  may  well  come  within  this 
category. 

P,  -£oc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  f (O.  W.DeVis;  Colin.  De  Vis)— ■ 
^yuipie  Beds. 


■*  See  Davidson’ s Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brack.,  1857,  Pt.  i,  t.  4,  f.  4. 
t See  note,  p 199. 
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SpIEIFERA  BICAEIIfAa’A,  sp.  nov. 

PI.  10,  figs.  9 and  13 ; PI.  11,  figs.  1 and  3 ; PI.  37,  fig.  17. 

Sp.  Char.  Sliell  small,  elongately  triangular,  very  alate,  and  laterally  extended. 
Hinge-line  niucli  extended,  straight,  greater  than  the  general  width  of  shell.  Wings 
sharp,  flattened,  and  narrowly  triangular,  with  the  alar  angles  pointed.  Ventral  valve 
convex,  inflated  centi’ally,  flaltened  at  the  sides,  ii^inus  moderately  broad  and  deep, 
angular,  bounded  by  prominent  carina,  without  ribs.  Umbo  high,  overhanging  the  hinge- 
line. Area  very  fine  and  narrow.  Pold  of  the  dorsal  valve  plain,  and  defined  by  deep 
sulci,  corresponding  to  the  carinro  of  the  ventral  valve.  Surface  bears  numerous, 
regular,  fine  co.st®,  usually  simple  and  not  often  bifurcating,  the  interspaces  bearing 
very  delicate  microscopic  striae,  the  whole  crossed  by  occasional  laminae  of  growth. 

Ohs.  The  characters  of  this  little  shell  appear  to  be  very  constant,  the  extended 
hinge-line,  plain  sulcus  bounded  by  sharp  carinse,  sharp  alar  angles,  and  the  divided-off 
fold  in  the  dorsal  valve,  all  render  it  a conspicuous  and  well-marked  form.  I am  unable 
to  refer  it  to  any  known  Australian  species,  whilst  it  possesses  a considerable  distri- 
bution, and  strongly  recalls  some  Devonian  forms.  Its  nearest  ally  seems  to  be 
Spirifera  alhnpinensis,\\.  & W.,*  from  the  Wavcriy  Group  of  North  America. 

Loc.  anclHorison.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eivor  (A.  L.  Jack.)  ; Gully  between 
two  peaks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Keelbottom  lliver,  north  of  Old  Plum-tree  Inn 
{B.L.Jack)—'^t&y:  Peds;  Hawkins'  Gully,  Kariboe  Creek,  Kroombit  Diggings,  Port 
Curtis  {W.  R.  Hands)-,  and  ? Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  (P/m  late 
James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 

SriEiFEEA  SxEZEr,F.CKir,  Re  Koninalc,  PI.  10,  figs.  5-7. 

Spirifera  undifera,  var.  undulata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  x-xvili.,  pp.  330  and  331,  t.  15, 
f.  4,  t.  10,  f.  3-5'. 

Spirifer  StrzchcHi,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Xonv.-Galles  tin  Sud,  1877t  Pfc.  3,  p.  235,  1. 13,  f.  1,  t.  14,  f.l. 

Ohs.  A full  description  of  this  shell  will  be  found  in  Prof.  De  Koninck  s Memoir, 
but  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  in  passing  that  his  figures  do  not  correspond  in  every 
respect  with  those  of  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  P.E.S.,  on  which  he  esi  ablishcd  his  species,  but  this 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  usually  indifferent  state  of  preservation  of  the  Gympie 
examples.  The  following  observations  are  quoted  from  the  original  Paper:— “The 
Queensland  specimens  differ  little  amongst  themselves,  allhavingthe  well  marked  mesial 
fold  in  the  ventral  valve  and  eight  or  ten  ribs  on  either  side  ; the  hinge-line  is  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  shell,  and  the  cardinal  angles  are  rounded.  The  beak  in  dorsal  valve 
incurved  ; there  arc  faint  tracings  of  the  concentric  ridges  or  folds,  but,  owing  to  all  the 
specimens  being  easts,  the  more  delicate  markings  cannot  be  determined.”  {Etheridge.) 
In  some  points  there  is  a close  resemblance  between  S.  Strzeleckii  and  S.  Darivinii. 

Loc.  and  Rorizon.  Lady  Mary  Ecef,  Gympie  {The  late  R.  Daintree)  ; No.  6 
North  Phoenix  Mine,  Gympie  {S.  TTM/er)— Gympie  Beds  ; ? Eichards’  Homestead,  three 
miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Township  {R.  Rull) — Middle  of  Marine  Series  o 
the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Pield. 

Oenus-SPIRIFEBUSTA,  R'Orhigny,  1847. 

(Comptes  Kendus,  xxv.,  p.  208.) 

Spieieeeixa  nroDECiMcosTATA,  McCoy,  P1.4'i,  fig.  12. 

Spirifera  duodeeimeosiata,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1844,  xx.,  p.  234,  t.  17,  f.  2 and  3. 

duodecitiicostaUty  De  Ivoninck,  l?oss.  Pal.  xSouv.-Galles  du  hud,  18/7,  It.  3,  p.  231,  t.  12,  f.  • ^ 

Ohs.  The  perfectly  neat  oval  form  with  a well-developed  area,  simple  undivide  ) 
rounded,  and  coarse  ribs,  to  the  number  of  six  on  each  flank,  a divided  fold,^tnd^ 

*U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Parallel,  1877,  iv..  Ft.  2,  p.  255,  t.  4,  f.  6-8. 
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simple  plain  sulcus,  with  the  whole  crossed  by  close  flat  frill-like  imbrications,  serve  to 
easily  distinguish  this  species.  The  ribs  are  divided  from  one  another  by  their  own 
width  apart,  but  the  rib,  however,  mentioned  by  McCoy  as  traversing  the  sulcus  does 
not  appear  to  be  a constant  character,  for  out  of  eleven  specimens  before  me  only  two 
show  it.  It  is  a remarkably  narrow  species,  as  compared  with  its  width,  giving  to  the 
marginal  outline  a rotund  or  ronndcdly-triangular  appearance.  By  a lucky  coincidence 
I am  ha^ipy  to  be  able  to  show  that  this  shell  is  referable  to  Spirifirina  rather  than  to 
Spirifera.  Both  in  a specimen  from  Mount  Britton,  and  in  anothorfrom  a New  South 
Wales  locality,  there  is  visible  the  deep  central  slit  left  in  casts  by  the  median  ventral 
septum,  which  exists  in  Spiriferina^  as  well  as  the  vertical  shelly  plates.  In  both 
examples,  also,  the  punctate  shell-structure  so  characteristic  of  this  genus  is  quite 
apparent.  The  Queensland  specimen  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  exhibits  only  four 
ribs  on  each  flank.  It  is  an  internal  cast  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  retains  the  punctate 
structure  very  distinctly. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount 
Hritton  Township  {A.  L.  Morisset ; Australian  Museum  Colin.) — Middle  or  Marine 
Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Eield. 

Spieifebina,  sp.  ind. 

Obs.  A small  shell  occurs  in  the  Star  River  Series  having  an  entire  mesial  fold, 
^nd  indications  of  numerous  concentric,  close-set,  and  frill-like  lamellre.  Seven  or  eight 
pronounced  ribs  wore  seen  on  each  side  the  fold,  and  traces  of  asperities  representing 
punctate  shell-structure.  It  is  probably  a small  species  of  Spiriferina. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  {JR.  L.  Jack) — Star  Beds. 

Genus— RRTIGULAEIA,  McCop,  1844. 

(Synop.  Carb.  Limest.  Toss.  Ireland,  p.  193.) 

Reticulaeia  lineata,  Martin,  sp.  ? 

[Anomites)  Uneatns,  Martin,  Pet.  Dei-b.,  1809,  t.  36,  f.  3. 
ticularia  I incata,  McCoy,  Synop.  Carb.  Limest.  Poss.  Ireland,  1844,  ti.  193,  t.  19,  f . 15. 

P^rijera  Hnmta,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Brach.,  1858,  Pt.  2,  p.  G2. 

'^ticularia  lineata,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Sil.  Brach.  Suppl.,  1882,  Pt.  1,  p.  81. 

» ,,  Waagen,  Pal.  Ind.  (Salt  Range  Poss.),  1883,  Ser.  xii.,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  fasc.  2,  j).  540,  t.  42, 

f.  6-8. 

Obs.  This,  the  type  species  of  McCoy’s  genus  Reticularia,  is  represented 
ut  Mr.  De  Vis’  Collection  by  a portion  of  a ventral  valve  only,  but  possessing  the 
istinctly  imbricated  laminm  and  numerous  scars  of  the  characteristic  double  spines, 
n the  face  of  such  features  I cannot  do  less  than  refer  the  fragment  to  this  species. 
A far  better  example  of  the  ventral  valve  comes  from  the  Rockhampton  District,*  and 
^6ll  exhibits  the  points  referred  to.  They  will,  at  any  rate,  tend  to  show  the  existence 
of  this  group  of  the  Spiriferidae  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Queensland,  a fact 
orne  out  by  the  species  following. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District  * {G.  W.  L)e  Vis ; Colin.  De  Vis) — 
^ympie  Beds. 

Retictoaeia  IJeei,  JE'leming,  sp. 

^infer  Urei,  Fleming,  Brit.  Animals,  1828,  p.  370. 

^•■rifera  Urei,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Brach.,  1858,  Pt.  2,  p.  58,  t.  12.  f.  13  and  14. 
ticularia  Urei,  Davidson,  Mon,  Brit.  Sil.  Brach.  Suppl.,  1882,  Pt.  i.,  p.  81. 

^ Obs.  Casts  are  met  with  in  the  Star  River  Beds  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
^om  those  of  Spirifera  Vrei,  and  more  especially  the  Devonian  variely  unguiculus. 


* /See  note,  p.  199. 
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Phillips.  In  all  the  specimens  the  prominent  and  projecting  umbone  of  the  ventral 
valve  is  deeply  channelled  by  a well-marked  mesial  sinus,  which  extends  far  up  on  the 
umbone.  The  hitter  was  tolerably  high,  but  did  not  overhang  the  area  in  any  of  the 
specimens.  The  deep  sulcatiou  of  the  ventral  valve  accords  better  with  the  Devonian 
than  the  Carboniferous  variety  of  Spirifera  Urei,  and  after  a comparison  with  specimens 
from  both  formations,  this  has  been  found  to  be  a constant  and  well-marked  character. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  {E.  L.  Jack) — Star  Beds. 

Genus— MAETINIA,  McCoy,  1844. 

Martinia,  McCoy,  Synop.  Curb.  Limesfc.  Foss.  Ireland,  1844,  p.  128. 

,,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brad).,  1881,  v.,  Pt.  3,  p.  373. 

MaETIITIA.  ? PEODUCTOIDES,  sp.  1100.,  PI.  11,  figs.  6-11. 

8p.  Char.  Shell  elongately  ovoid,  narrow,  more  or  less  productiform  in  outline. 
Ventral  valve  elongate,  narrow,  moderately  convex  and  curved,  with  a faint  sinus  in  the 
umbonal  region,  more  apjiarent  in  the  young  state  ; umbo  well  incurved  over  the  area, 
which  is  short,  wide,  and  somewhat  concave,  with  a wide,  deep,  triangular  fissure.  Dorsal 
valve  transversely  ovoid,  flatter  and  less  arched  than  the  ventral,  umbo  much  less 
incurved,  hinge-line  longer  in  comparison  to  the  width  of  the  shell  than  in  the  ventral 
valve,  area  broad  and  concave,  with  a wide  triangular  fissure;  fold  divided  by  a groove 
or  depression  throughout  its  entire  length.  Surface  of  both  valves  apparently  quite 
smooth.  Internal  cast  of  the  ventral  valve  with  several  longitudinal  ridges. 

Ols.  Although  to  some  extent  related  to  Martinia  glabra,  the  elongated, 
produced,  and  narrow  form,  and  short  hinge-line  are  obviously  so  different  from  those 
characters  in  that  species  that  I have  not  hesitated  to  propose  the  above  name  for  the 
present  shells,  especially  as  the  characters  are  constant  throughout  a large  number  of 
individuals.  I believe  them  to  be  a very  peculiar  form  of  Martinia,  possessing  less  the 
appearance  of  that  genus,  and  more  that  of  some  Froducii,  or  even  abnormal,  smooth 
Pentameri.  The  curvature  of  the  shell  is  in  itself  peculiar,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
front  of  the  ventral  valve  has  much  the  appearance  of  a Productus,  but  the  presence 
of  the  well-developed  area  and  fissure  at  once  di.stinguishes  these  shells  from  the  genus 
named. 

I am  undecided  whether  to  regard  the  valve  described  above  as  the  dorsal,  as  such, 

or  as  the  young  condition  of  the  ventral  valve.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  in  common,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  smaller  valves  would  favour  the  first  view.  On  the  other  hand 
the  area  and  fissure  are  too  well  developed  to  be  those  of  a dorsal  valve,  and  tend  to 
support  the  latter  opinion. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Township  at  Cania  Diggings,  Burnett ; Three  Moon  Creek, 
three  miles  above  Cania  Diggings  (IF!  H.  Eands) — Gympie  Beds.  At  the  Training 
Wall  Quarries,  Rockhampton,  and  at  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell  [Gympie  Beds],  interna 
casts  occur,  which  I believe  to  be  those  of  this  species  (^The  late  James  Smith). 

Genus— MAE TIHIOP SIS,  Waagen,  1883. 

(Pal.  Indioa  (Salt  Range  Foss.),  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i.,  Pt.  4,  fas.  2,  p.  524.) 

Obs.  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  was  the  first  who  referred  * Spirifer  subradiat^^' 
G.  B.  Soworby,  to  the  characteristic  European  species,  Spirifera  glabra,  Martin,  ‘ 
reference  afterwards  more  fully  carried  out  by  Prof.  De  Koninek.t  On  the  strength 

* Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Exiilor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x.,  p.  683. 

+ Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  227. 
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of  the  united  opinion  of  these  distinguished  Paleontologists,  I so  placed  this  species  in 
iny  “Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils.”  A subsequent  examination  of  good  internal 
casts,  however,  of  Morris’s  species,  shooh  my  belief  in  the  advisability  of  this  step,  a 
belief  still  further  strengthened  on  reading  Dr.  Waagen’s  description  of  his  genus 
Martiniofsis. 

If  Spirifer  sulradiatus,  which  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
shells  of  portions  of  our  Permo-Carboniferous  deposits,  is  rightly  jjlaced  by  Messrs. 
Dana  and  De  Koninck,  it  naturally  falls  into  Martinia,  McCoy,  a genus  now  universally 
adopted  for  shells  after  the  type  of  Spirifera  glahrn,  Martin. 

Poliowing  "Waagen,  Martinia  and  his  MarUniopsii  are  thus  distinguished  : — 


Genus. 

Area  in  d. 
valve. 

Dental  plates 
in  V.  valve. 

Septal  plates 
in  d.  valve. 

Area  in  v. 
valve. 

Shell  Strncturo. 

Martinia 

Martinioi^sis  ... 

present 

absent 

present 

absent 

present 

large 

small 

moderately  punctate, 
punctate-fibrous. 

“ By  the  smoothness  of  the  shell,  and  the  general  appearance,  the  forms  belonging 
to  this  genus,”  says  Waagen,  when  describing  Martiniopsis,  “appear  to  be  very  closely 
related  to  Martinia,  and  I was  for  a long  time  inclined  to  place  these  shells  in  that 
genus;  but,  after  a careful  study  of  typical  specimens  of  Martinia  gJahr  a from  Vise, 
which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mens.  De  Koninck,  I found  that  these  shells  were 
devoid  of  dental,  as  well  as  of  septal  plates,  and  were  therefore  distinct  generically 
from  the  Indian  fossils  ” — i.e.,  Martiniopsis. 

Presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  Waagen’s  discovery  in  the  structure  of  Martinia 
giahra,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  have  two  outwardly  similar  types  of  the  non- 
costate Spirifers,  possessing  a widely  different  internal  structure  — Martinia  and 
Martiniopsis. 

Keferring  to  Australian  members  of  this  family  exhibiting  this  outward  appear- 
ance,  Waagen  says — “ In  Australia  the  genus”  (ilartiniopsis)  “ appears  to  have  attained 
a Somewhat  more  extensive  development.  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  species  like 
^pir.  Darwinii,  Spir.  omformis,  and  the  large  form  figured  by  Mens.  De  Koninck  under 
tile  name  of  Spin,  glaher,  belong  to  the  present  genus.” 

With  the  view  of  following  out  this  suggestion,  I have  assembled  a large  number 
of  internal  oasts  of  Spirifora  sulradiata,  Morris,  both  from  Kew  South  Wales  and 
Qneenslan'd  localities,  and  also  Spirifora  Darwinii,  Morris  {non  De  Koninck),  and  I find 
them  to  possess  the  loading  characters  of  Martiniopsis,  as  laid  down  by  AVaagen,  in  all 
lit  one  trivial  feature.  Taking  Spirifora  subradiata  as  the  type,  by  reproducing  from 
internal  casts  the  aspect  of  the  shelly  plates  in  some  yielding  and  suitable  material,  it 
i^ill  be  found  that  very  strong  dental  plates  exist  in  the  ventral  valve.  In  oasts  these 
produce  the  deep  depressions  on  each  side  the  umbonal  projection,  and  terminating. 
Under  the  hinge-line,  in  the  thick  teeth.  In  the  dorsal  valve  similar  septal  or  crural 
P ates  produce  like  slits  or  depressions,  and  terminate  under  the  hinge-line  in  sockets 
in’  the  reception  of  the  above  teeth.  It  further  becomes  apparent,  from  a study  of  these 
internal  casts,  that  the  dorsal  valve  possessed  a small  area. 

The  presence  of  these  shelly  plates  will  at  once  remove  Spirifora  subradiata  from 
® genus  Martinia  to  Martiniopsis,  under  the  name  of  Martiniopsis  subradiata,  Morris, 
®P-j  and  it  will  cease  to  be  a synonym  of  Martinia  glabra,  Martin,  sp.  The  internal 
® ructure  of  this  species  was  not  lost  sight  of,  to  some  extent,  by  De  Koninck,  but  he 
ned  to  appreciate  its  importance. 
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According  to  AYaagon  tlio  sliell  structure  of  both  Martinin  and  3Iartiniopsis  is 
punctate.  In  M.  sulradiata  some  of  the  shelly  layers  are  certainly  punctate,  others 
equally  fibrous.  This  is  shown  on  one  of  Mr.  De  ATia’  specimens,  and  I have  seen  a 
similar  appearance  on  New  South  AVales  examples.  T should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
punctate-fibrous;  some  portions  of  the  shell  are  undoubtedly  fibrous,  this  structure 
having  been  first  noticed  by  Dana,*  whilst  the  punctate  condition  was  equally  elicited 
by  De  Koninclc. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  thus  adopting  Martiniopsis,  as  separated 
from  Martinin,  I have  relied  solely  on  AYaagen’s  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
latter.  I very  much  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  Martinia  glabra,  to  examine  the 
internal  structure  for  myself,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this.  However,  the 
general  accuracy  of  Dr.  AY.aagen’s  observations  emboldens  me  to  place  our  Australian 
form  provisionally  in  his  genus,  leaving  to  others  who  may  have  a plenitude  of  Martinia 
glabra  to  settle  this  question  finally. 

Types.  Martiniopsis  inflata,^iiSigci\  (Indian);  Martmiopsis  subradiata,Movv\9, 
sp.  (Australian). 

Martikiopsis  subeadiata,  &.  JB.  Sowerly,  sp.,  PL  11,  fig.  14. 

Spirifera  suhradiatn,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  p.  l.’JO. 

Spirifev  subradiatus,  Morris,  Strzeleoki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  281, 1. 15,  f.  5,  t.  IG,  f.  1-4. 

,,  glaber,  Tiana  {non  Martin),  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  E.xped.,  1840,  Vol.  x.,  p.  CSS,  Atlas, 
t.  1,  f.  6. 

„ „ De  Koninck  [non  Martin),  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  227  {exet.  syn.),  t. 

11,  f.  8 and  9,  t.  12,  f.  la-c. 

,,  Darwini,  De  Koninck  (non  Morris),  Ibid.,  p.  230  (cxd.  syn.),  t.  10,  f.  lla-i,  t.  11,  f.  lO-lOa,  t.  1C, 

f.  1. 

Spirifera  glabra,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proe.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  280. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  variable  in  shape  and  proportions,  but  usually  tran.sversely  oval, 
at  times  becoming  very  transverse,  and  both  valves  much  compressed;  or  short  and 
oval,  with  the  valves  almost  equally  convex,  iiiuge-line  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell, 
with  the  alar  angles  always  rounded.  Area  of  the  ventral  valve  wide  and  irregular,  but 
in  the  dorsal  valve,  narrow,  and  much  longer.  Ventral  umbo  either  depressed  and 
channelled,  or  to  some  extent  elevated,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entire,  usually 
overhanging  the  area.  Sinus  wide  and  plain,  bounded  by  prominent  obtuse  folds; 
dorsal  fold  high  and  undivided,  or  broad,  flattened,  and  divided  by  a median  depression, 
and  often  bounded  laterally  by  a groove  on  each  side.  Front  margin  in  very  convex 
forms  much  sinuated,  but  in  compressed  examples  more  in  one  plane.  Teeth  of  the 
ventral  valve  large  and  thick ; dental  plates  strong  and  long ; cardinal  muscular 
impressions  long  and  oval,  striated  longitudinally  and  divided  median ly  by  a double 
septum  ; ovarian  impressions  largely  developed  on  the  flanks.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the 
septal  plates  are  very  long,  frequently  reaching  half  across  the  valve  ; adductor  impres- 
sions elongately  lingual,  separated  by  a sejjtum.  Spiral  arms  highly  developed,  and 
nearly  filling  the  interior  of  the  shell.  Cardinal  process  thick  and  large.  The  surface 
of  the  valves  is  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  wide  concentric  laminm  of  growth,  but  one 
or  more  obtuse  radiating  folds  (as  many  as  four)  are  sometimes  present,  according 
the  variety.  On  the  surface  of  the  cast,  numerous  indistinct,  or  half-effaced  radiating, 
close  ridges  are  faintly  visible  both  on  the  flanks  and  dorsal  fold,  and  in  the  sinus.  Shell 
structure  punctate  and  fibrous.  _ ^ 

Obs.  Since  Dana  first  referred  Spirifera  subradiata,  Gr.  B.  Sowerby,  to  Martin  s 
S.  glahra,  it  has  been  customary  to  unite  with  it  a number  of  shells,  all  more  or  In®® 

* Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  E.xplor.  Exped.,  loc.  eii.,  p.  683. 
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resembling  one  anotlier,  but  still  differing  to  some  extent  in  shape,  and  tbe  exterior 
markings  of  the  test.  No  doubt  great  resemblance  exi.sts  externally  between  S.  glahra 
and  Martiniopsis  suhradintn,  but,  if  Dr.  Waagen’s  observations  are  to  carry  any  weight, 
the  lilcennss  ceases  hero.  I now  purpose  selecting  a form  to  serve  as  the  type  of  IL 
suh'adiafa,  and  to  consider  the  other  conditions  as  well  marked  and  recognisable  varieties. 

The  true  M.  mbradiata,  as  represented  by  BJorris’s  figures,  given  in  Count  de 
Strzeleeki’s  Work,*  is  an  elliptical,  rather  transverse,  sub-compressed,  comparatively 
Smooth  shell,  possessing  a wide  shallow  sinus,  a low  broad  fold  divided  by  a median 
ill-defined  groove,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  a similar  furrow,  a high  p)rominent 
central  umbo,  aud  long  shoulders  on  either  side.  The  flanks  are  either  gently  convex 
or  flattened,  with,  now  and  then,  undefined  radiating  costoc,  crossed  by  distant  concen- 
tric lamiiue  of  growth. 

Tliis  species  at  times  attains  a considerable  size,  one  specimen  having  come  under 
tty  notice  quite  three  and  a-half  inches  in  transverse  diameter.  Internal  casts  of  the 
species  proper  usually  display  the  slits  left  by  the  dental  plates  and  processes  of  the 
Ventral  and  the  septal  plates  of  the  dorsal  valve,  the  latter  extending  into  the  body  of 
the  shell  for  fully  one-third  of  its  depth.  Such  examples  are  met  with  in  the  Eock- 
hampton  District,  espcciallj^  at  Banana  Creek. 

The  structure  of  the  test,  to  include  this  shell  in  Martiniopsis,  should  be  punctate, 
a^nd  it  is  so  described  by  De  Koninck,  who  says — “ Le  tet  est  assez  mince  et  perfore,” 
the  2:ierforations  being  arranged  in  quincunx.  In  one  of  our  Queensland  specimens, 
preserved  in  limestone,  a delicate  pitting  is  observable  on  both  flanks.  The  other  portions 
are  covered  with  a very  fine  striation  or  ribbing,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Wherever 
the  surface  is  abraded  this  striation  has  the  appearance  of  longitudinal  tubes  running 
through  the  substance  of  the  test ; but  on  those  portions  merely  smoothed  over  by  the 
denuding  agent,  these  tubes  appear  as  darker  lines  traversing  tbe  lighter  coloured 
limestone  of  which  the  shell  is  composed. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  figures  of  M.  suhradiata  : — 

Morris  in  Strzelecki,  loo.  cit.,  t.  IG,  f.  1-4. 

De  Kouinclc,  loc.  cit,  t.  12,  f.  1. 

Tab.  Host.,  H.  11,  6g.  14. 

The  varieties  of  this  sjiecies  known  to  me  are,  viz. : — 
t.  Var.  Morriaii  (inihi).  See  post 

• >i  iransversa  (mihi),  De  Koninck’s  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  12,  f.  16. 

• 1)  Koninck'i  (mihi),  De  Koniiick’s  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pfc.  3,  t.  10,  f.  11  a and  6, 

t.  11,  f.  10  and  lOrt,  t.  16,  f.  1 (—Spirifera  Darmnii,  De  Kon.,  non  Morris). 


In  addition  to  these  varieties,  the  two  last  of  which  I have  not  seen  from 
Queensland,  there  is  another  fonn  represented  in  PI.  40,  fig.  3.  At  first  sight  this  would 
®eem  to  be  a variety  of  McCoy’s  Spirifera  oviformis,^  but  it  may  be  only  a condition  of 
suhradiata  on  which  a good  deal  of  oblique  lateral  pressure  has  been  exerted,  and 
Ventral  sulcus  much  pressed  together. 

Martiniopsis  suhradiata  is  quite  distinct  from  both  the  Indian  sjjecies,  and  its 
^elation  to  M.  Barwinii  will  bo  touched  on  under  the  description  of  the  latter  species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stonehumpy  Creek,  Bowmn  Eiver  (i?.  L.  Jack)-,  Banana 
veek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  (ZT.  MaoTcay,  Colin.  Do  Vis;  and  the  late  James 
‘nitK)’  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Township 
V®'  Hull) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field ; Gympie  ( Cr.  Sweet  ; 
^olln.  Sweet,  Melbourne) — Gympie  Bods.  The  longitudinally  elongated  variety  is  from 
Creek  {H.  MaoJeay ; Colin.  De  Vis). 


* PI.  xvi,  fig.  1. 

t Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  234,  t.  13,  f.  5 and  G. 
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Mautiniopsis  ? STJBRADiATA,  var.  MoEUisii,  var.  nov.,  PL  11,  figs.  12  and  13.  ? 

Spirifer  suh'adiatus,  Morris  in  Strzeloolci’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  184.5,  t.  1.5,  f.  5 [non  t 15, 
f.  5 a and  d,  t.  16,  f.  1-4. 

Spirifera  r/I,ahra,  De  Koninolc,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Gallcs  dn  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  12,  f.  1,  lc«,  t.  11,  f.  8 [non 
t.  12,  f.  16,  If). 

Var.  Char.  Sliell  round-oval,  convex,  width  and  height  approximately  equal,  or 
hut  very  slightly  different,  hiuge-line  much  shorter  than  the  width  of  tlie  shell ; ventral 
area  well  developed,  ventral  umbo  usually  somewhat  depressed  and  channelled,  but  not 
greatly  incurved  ; dorsal  fold  high,  broad,  and  undivided ; sinus  very  broad  and  deep, 
continuous  with  the  channelling  of  the  umbo,  and  limited  on  each  side  by  a prominent 
obtusely  rounded  fold  ; surface  quite  plain  with  the  excejdion  of  growth  laminae. 

Ohs.  I propose  to  distinguish  by  the  above  varietal  name  those  forms  of 
M.  subradiata  in  which  the  longitudinal  measurement  is  at  least  equal  to  the  transverse, 
and  at  times  exceeds  it,  giving  rise  to  an  oval  outline.  Such  a variety  is  represented 
by  the  figure  of  Morris  above  quoted.  This  shape  is  accompanied  by  a very  pronounced 
fold  and  sinus,  the  former  being  limited  laterally  by  a depression  and  corresponding 
fold  on  each  side,  and  the  latter  by  bounding  obtuse  ridges,  or  folds.  The  true 
M.  subradiata  is  much  wider  than  high,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,*  who  says, 
“ The  breadth  of  this  shell  is  rather  greater  than  its  length.” 

A very  closely  allied  shell,  so  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  is  Spirifera 
homhronianusf  D’Orb.,  in  which  the  umbo  is  grooved,  even  quite  to  the  apex  of 
the  beak. 

At  times  this  variety  assumes  one  or  two  other  rib-like  folds  in  addition  to 
those  bounding  the  fold  and  sinus.  I have  seen  one  example  with  three  ribs  on  each 
flank,  and  three  others  with  two.  An  additional  one  is  visible  in  Morris’s  figure. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Spring  Creek,  Cania,  Burnett  (W.  H.  Bands) — Gympie 

Beds. 

Maetiniopsis  Daewinii,  Morris,  sp. 

PI.  9,  figs.  13  and  14 ; PI.  39,  figs.  5-7. 

Spirifer  Sarwinii,  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Pliy.s.  Desorip.  N.  S.  Wales,  184.5,  p.  279  {non  De  Koninek). 

„ sulradiatus,  Morris,  loc.  cit.,  t.  1.5,  f.  on  (%.  ooeci  exclvsis — non  G.  B.  Sowerby). 

„ Darwinii,  Dana,  GeMogy  Wilkes’  XJ.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  p.  684,  Atlas,  t.  1,  1.  7. 

„ Darviinii,  Etheridge  61.,  Proo.  K.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.  1880,  v.,  p.  281,  t.  7,  ff.  7-10,  t.  8,  f.  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Transversely  ovoid,  very  convex,  gibbous  and  deep,  with  the  valves 
equally  convex ; hinge-line  very  short,  much  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell ; alar 
angles  regularly  rounded  ; alar  expansion,  or  lateral  portions  of  the  shell,  short, 
rounded,  and  attenuating  but  little  outwards  ; front  margin  deeply  sinuated.  Ventral 
valve  convex,  depressed  from  above  in  the  umbonal  region,  with  a very  deep,  broad,  and 
pronounced  sinus,  plain  and  without  subdivisions  of  any . kind ; cardinal  process 
depressed,  not  high,  quite  horizontal ; umbo  but  little  incurved ; area  short  and  broad. 
Dorsal  valve  very  convex  in  the  middle  line,  quite  “pigeon-breasted,”  with  a high, much 
pinched  up,  and  very  straight-sided  fold,  horizontal  in  the  umbonal  region,  projecting 
to  the  front  sometimes  far  beyond  the  lateral  front  edges  of  the  valves,  and  subdiinden 
in  casts  for  about  half  its  length  by  a narrow  slit,  indicating  the  presence  of  a thin 
septum  ; area  small.  The  dental  processes,  and  their  extensions  in  the  ventral  valv^®, 
are  verv  thick,  almost  completely  surrounding  the  muscular  impressions ; the  latter 
deeply  excavated,  and  lingual  m outline,  convex  medianly.  The  septal  processes  e 
the  dorsal  valve  are  very  thick  and  short ; combined  muscular  impressions  alm^ 

* Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islands,  1844,  p.  159. 

+ Dumont  D’Urville’s  Voy.  au  POle  Sud,  Geol.  Atlas,  t.  6,  6f,  15-18. 
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confined  to  the  ridge,  or  the  fold.  Surface  of  the  valves  plain,  but  the  fold  and  sinus 
are  sometimes  followed  by  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  sharp,  well-separated,  radiating 
costas  on  each  side,  at  times  well  marked,  at  others  very  faint  and  indistinct ; the  inter- 
spaces between  these  costae  are  always  much  wider  than  the  latter,  whilst  on  the  dorsal 
valve  the  fold  is  followed  by  a deep  valley  on  each  side. 

Ohs.  In  this  species,  as  in  the  former,  I have  had  the  advantage  of  studying  both 
good  internal  casts  and  examples  with  the  test  preserved.  If  Spirifera  siihradiata, 
G-.  B.  Sby.,  is  correctly  placed  in  Martiniopsis,  the  present  species  will  also  fall  into  that 
genus,  as  their  internal  structure  is  on  the  same  general  plan.  The  chief  points  of 
interest  in  M.  Darwinii  are  the  very  convex,  dee]),  and  equal  valves,  large  fold,  and 
highly  pinched-up  sinus  ; but  above  all  the  strange  horizontal  truncature  of  the  umbonal 
regions  of  both  valves,  giving  to  the  shell  a square-topped  or  “pigeon-breasted” 
appearance,  the  truncated  cardinal  process  and  the  fold  of  the  dorsal  valve  forming,  by 
their  imaginary  union,  almost  a right  angle.  It  is  this  feature,  with  the  marked 
convexity  of  the  valves,  which  serves  to  distingiush  M.  Barwinii  from  M.  suhmdiata. 

I am  quite  in  accord  with  Prof.  De  Koninck  in  referring  one  of  the  shells 
figured  by  Professor  Morris  as  Spirifera  suhradiata,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  to  the  present 
species,  after  comparison  with  Morris’s  type.*  In  justice  to  Prof.  Morris,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  himself  hinted  at  this  union.  Beyond  this,  however,  I cannot  go 
with  this  much-lamented  and  distinguished  Palaeontologist  in  his  interpretation  of 
Spirifera  Barwinii.  To  me  all  his  figures  of  this  species  represent  but  a variety  of 
Martiniopsis  suhradiata,  to  which  on  a previous  page  I have  ventured  to  apply  the 
varietal  name  of  Koninehi.  Morris  but  very  briefly  described  his  S.  Barwinii,  and  did 
Qot  ostensibly  figure  it.  In  the  description,  my  former  Master  refers  to  the  equally 
convex  valves,  and  says — “ It  is  a very  neat  shell,  and  presents  some  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  varieties  of  S.  suhradiatus  (PI.  xv,,  fig.  Sa).”  This  so-called  variety  I take  to  be 
the  veritable  S.  Barwinii  of  Morris,  because  the  shell  in  question  does  not  correspond 
^t  all  with  M.  suhradiata,  but  possesses  peculiar  features  of  its  own.  An  examination 
of  the  figure  quoted  will  show  how  widely  it  differs  from  any  illustrations  of  the  last- 
named  species,  whether  those  of  Moi’ris  or  De  Koninck ; and  no  better  term  could  have 
eon  employed  in  its  description  than  that  of  “ neat.”  Compare  the  elegantly  alate 
Appearance  of  the  sides  possessed  by  “PI.  xv.,  fig.  5a,”  with  the  gradually  compressed 
And  elongated  ends  of  the  figures  given  by  Morris  of  the  Spirifera  suhradiata. 

^fio  muscular  scars  in  the  ventral  valve  are  lingual,  and  in  casts  very  prominent, 
© surface  more  or  less  hollowed  or  concave.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  impressions  are 
A most  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  fold,  and  are  separated  by  a septum. 

• . . good  deal  of  variation  occurs  in  the  radiating  costse  of  the  exterior.  In  some 

individuals  there  is  a single  and  indistinct  rib,  in  others  one  well  marked  and  another 
Aint,  or  they  become  more  numerous  as  described  above. 

,,  ^fic  internal  2)rocesse8  project  much  less  into  the  interior  of  the  shell  than  do 
ose  of  M.  suhradiata,  and,  although  quite  as  large,  produce  shallower  imptressions  in  casts. 

Tatton,  there  appears  to  be  a variety  of  this  species  differing  from  the  species 
proper  in  having  the  ribs  closer,  rounded,  and  rather  curved,  but  this  is  accompanied 
y the  peculiarities  of  the  cardinal  process  mentioned  above. 

Loc.  and  Horizons.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Biver,  below  Sonoma  Koad- 
(-®-  J^ack)  ; Parrot  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver,  four  and  a-quarter  miles  up  (i?.  L. 

) ; Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Township, 
O 1 Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Pield ; Tatton 

{R.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds. 

* Strzelecki’s  Phya.  Descrip,  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  t.  15,  f.  5a. 
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Family— NUCLEOSPIEID^. 

Genus — ItJUTZIA,  King,  1850. 

(Mon.  Permian  Foss.  England,  p.  137.) 

Eetzta  eadtalis,  Phillips,  sp.,  PI.  11,  figs.  24  and  25. 

Tcvcbvatitki  vadktlis,  Phillips,  111.  Geol.  Yorksli.,  lS3fi,  Pt.  2,  p.  223,  t.  12,  f.  40  and  41. 

Retzia  radialis,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Bruch.,  1300,  Pt.  3,  p.  87,  t.  17,  f.  19-21. 

Obs.  Numerous  e-Aamplcs  of  a small  Bracliiopod,  always  in  the  form  of  casts, 
with  a highly  punctate  structure,  and  radiating  ribs,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Star 
Beds,  usually  compressed  almost  flat,  and  sometimes  obliquely  distorted.  The  radiating 
costae  appear  to  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  angular,  sharp,  and  prominent, 
which,  with  the  valleys  between,  are  densely  sprinhled  with  rugosities  representing  the 
very  fine  punctations  of  the  shell. 

The  ribs  ornamenting  the  valves  are  much  too  numerous  for  the  Devonian  Metzia 
ferita.  Von  Buch,  and  still  more  so  for  the  Carboniferous  K.  ulotrix,  De  Koninck,  in 
which  there  are  only  from  seven  to  nine,  and  very  prominent,  giving  a much  bolder 
appearance  than  that  possessed  by  the  Corner  Creek  shell.  It  is  with  Retzia  radialis, 
Phillips,  that  the  greatest  resemblance  exists,  both  in  size,  number  of  the  cost®  (eleven 
to  twenty-three),  and  probably  also  in  shape.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  only  one  species 
of  Retzia  has  hitherto  been  described  from  Australian  rocks,  and  that  a Silurian  species, 
viz.,  B.  Salieri,  Davidson,  by  Prof.  Do  Koninck.  The  occurrence  of  another  species  in 
Korth  Australia  is  therefore  an  interesting  fact. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  (if.  L.  Jach) — Star  Beds. 


Retzia  ? hltmeren^is,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  11,  figs.  20-22. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongately  deltoid,  attenuated  or  narrow  towards  the  beaks,  and 
expanded  towards  the  front ; valves  equally  convex  at  a point  drawn  through  them 
immediately  below  the  beak  of  the  dorsal  valve,  thence  rapidly  decreasing  towards  the 
front  margin,  which  is  very  wedge-like ; umbo  of  the  ventral  valve  moderately  large 
(its  apex  broken),  and  probably  overhanging  that  of  the  dorsal  valve  but  little;  surface 
of  both  valves  covered  with  close,  equal,  simple  and  rounded  costse,  [shell  structure 
punctate  ?]. 

Obs.  The  reference  of  this  shell  to  Betzia  is  provisional  only,  the  nature  of  the 
interior  being  quite  unknown.  It  possesses  much  the  outward  appearance  of  a Betzidt 
but  repeated  and  close  examination  has  quite  failed  to  detect  perforation  of  the  shelly 
matter  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

In  form,  B.  ? lilymerensis  is  very  like  some  of  the  genera  figured  by  Dr.  W- 
"Waagen  from  the  Pimduetus  Limestone  of  the  Salt  Range,  Hindostan,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Hetnipty china,  Waagen,*  and  Dielasmina  and  Notothyris,  Waagen,t  but  without 
possessing  the  forward  plicm  or  ribs  of  these  genera.  Could  I have  satisfactorily  shown 
the  presence  of  a punctate  shell  structure  in  the  present  species,  it  might  very  justifiably 
have  been  referred  to  Dielasmina,  as  the  three  septal  plates  visible  on  the  uinboual 
surface  of  the  dorsal  valve,  in  both  shells,  closely  correspond.  Although  the  Australm^ 
shell  is  not  coarsely  plicate,  it  bears  a large  number  of  smaller  eostse,  which  certainly  <1° 
become  larger  and  coarser  towards  the  front  margin,  after  the  manner  of  Waagen  s 
genus. 


* Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Kange  Fossils),  1882,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i.,  No.  4,  fasc.  1,  p.  361. 
+ im.,  p.  359. 
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In  external  appearance,  our  shell  equally  resembles  the  genus  Aemnlona,  C.  A. 
White,*  but  here  again  a want  of  knowledge  of  its  internal  characters,  and  the  apparent 
absence  of  a punctate  test,  preclude  any  definite  reference. 

The  only  Australian  fossil  having  any  resemblance  to  S,.  ? lilymerensis  is  Atrypa 
plicatelU,  De  Koninek,t  from  the  so-called  Lower  Devonian  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  has  a similar  sculpture,  but  is  very  much  less  deltoid  and  attenuated  towards  the 
umboncs. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Blenavon,  Lilymere,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith)  — GrympiQ  Beds. 

Eamily— ATHTEIDAi:. 

Genus — AIHTBIS,  McCoy,  1844. 

(Synop.  Carb.  Limest.  Foss.  Ireland,  p.  14G.) 

Atuxeis  EoTSir,  Ler>eilU,s^.,  PI.  11,  fig.  15. 

Spirifer  Boysii,  Leveille,  Mem.  Soe.  Geol.  France,  ISS.^,  ii.,  p.  39,  t.  2,  f.  18-20. 

^thyrU  Roysii,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Brach.,  1858,  Ft.  2,  p.  84,  t.  18,  f.  1-11  (for  synonymy). 

Obs.  Two  crushed  examples,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  this  widely  distributed 
shell,  were  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  with  the  characteristic  spines 
exposed  as  a frill  around  the  margin  of  the  valves,  each  separate  from  its  neighbour,  a 
character  which  at  once  separates  A.  Boysii  from  the  allied  A.  planosulcata.  The  shell 
figured  by  Prof.  De  Koninek  J under  the  latter  name  does  not,  as  portrayed,  exhibit,  to 
tty  mind,  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  species  in  question.  The  difficulty  of 
correct  identification  is  further  increased  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  references 
in  the  text  are  made  to  the  figures  on  the  plates,  a fault  which  more  or  less  pervades 
the  whole  work.  Through  this,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  understand  to  which  figure  the 
Irofessor  is  referring  in  his  descriptions. 

In  the  Cawarral  Serpentine  Mr.  Smith  found  the  impression  of  a Brachiopod, 
fte  l\t*  ^ perforate  Spirifera  of  the  group  Beficularia,  or  an  Athyris,  probably 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
l^niith) — Gympie  Beds. 

Athyeis  ambiqtta,  J.  de  Q.  Sowerby,  sp. 

^'-J'ifer  amliyuus,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  Min.  Con.,  1822,  iv.,  p.  105,  t.  376. 

<-ms  amtngua,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Brach.,  18.58,  Ft.  2,  p.  77,  t.  15,  f.  16-22  (for  synonymy) 

Obs.  A crushed,  but  at  the  same  time  readily  recognisable  specimen  of  this 
^finally  characteristic  shell  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Eands.  Although  only  a east 
e sulcus  of  the  ventral  valve  is  still  traceable,  and  there  are  indistinct  remains  of 
oncentric  ornamental  lines  of  growth. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Hawkins’  Gully,  Eariboe  Creek,  Kroombit  Diggings,  Port 
urtis  {W.  H.  Bands) — Gympie  Beds. 

Athteis  Eandsi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  11,  figs.  16-18. 

^ Sp.  Char.  Shell  obovoid,  gibbous,  ball-like ; valves  almost  equally  convex ; ventral 
of  fh  oonvex,  the  umbo  but  little  elevated ; sinus  imperfectly  visible  on  the  body 
^^J^valve,  but  broad  towards  the  front.  Dorsal  valve  convex  and  gibbous,  especially 

J,  *Proe.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  1862,  ix.,  p.  27  (Me  De  Koninck,  Faune  Calc.  Carb.  Belgique,  1887, 

0,  P.  96). 

tFoss.  Fal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Ft.  3,  t.  3,  f.  4 and  4a. 

•sFoss.  Pal.  Nouv, -Gallos  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  9,  f.  6, 
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about  the  umbonal  region,  with  a prominent  and  elevated,  but  rounded  fold,  rendering 
the  shell  more  or  less  trilobed.  Front  margin  sinuated,  much  elevated  medianly  and 
depressed  laterally.  Foramen  small,  and  contiguous  to  the  dorsal  valve.  Surface  very 
plainly  concentrically  lined,  and  rather  strongly  radiately  striated  (?  spne  bases). 

Ols.  This  species  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  Atliyris  subtilita,  Hall,*  which 
is  described  as  possessing  “ faint,  often  almost  imperceptible,  radiating  striie.”  In  the 
present  species  the  striis,  if  they  be  so,  and  not  spine  bases,  are  much  too  coarse  o 
come  within  this  definition.  It  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  American  shell  than  it 
does  with  the  form  described  by  Dr.  Abich  as  Atliyris  {Spirigera)  protea,  var.  subtihta. 
Hall,  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Armenia-t  Athyris  globularis,  Phill.,  is  another 
shell  with  which  the  present  may  be  compared  in  a general  way. 

Loc.  and  Rorizon.  Hawkins’  Gully,  Kariboe  Creek,  Kroombit  Diggings,  Port 

Curtis  (IF.  H.  GympieBeds. 


Family— EHYNCHONELLID^F. 

Genus— BRTNGRONELLA,  Fiscler,  1809. 

(Notice  Foss.  Gouv.  Moscoh,  p.  35.) 

EHTNCHONEiiLA  PtEUEODOK,  Phillips,  sp.,  PI.  11,  fig.  23. 

Terchratulapleurodon,  Phill.,  111.  Geol.  Yorksh.,  1836,  Pt.  2 p.  222  t 12,  f.  2S-30  (r^n  10) 

Bhynchonella  plmrodon,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Braoh.,  1800,  Pt.  3,  pp.  101  and  246,  t.  23,  f.  1-1  , 
16-22  ?. 

De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  219,  t.  9,  f.  4-4c. 

Obs.  A number  of  decorticated  impressions,  resembling  Bhynchonella  pleurodon, 
occur  on  the  surfaces  of  blocks  from  Stanwell,  associated  with  Qhonetes,  Productus,  and 
other  shells.  It  is  the  variety  with  three  or  four  ribs  in  the  sulcus,  and  the  fold  muc 
produced  forward.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  flanks  each  carry  four  ribs. 

Loo.  and  Rorizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late 
James  Smith)— Beds  ; Gully  rising  in  cliff  bettveen  two  peaks  of  a mountain,  on 
left  bank  of  Keelbottom  Eiver,  north  of  Old  Plum-tree  Inn  {B.  L.  Jac*)— Star  Beds. 

Ehtnchonelea,  sp.  ind. 

Obs.  A single  small  shell,  ovately  trigonal  in  shape,  with  a small  sharp  beak, 
smaU  convexity  of  valves,  and  the  dorsal  valve  bearing  twelve  angular  ribs,  simple  and 
without  imbricating  strim.  It  is  not  unlike  a Betzia,  but  the  shell  substance  is 
impunctate.  It  might  pass  for  a small  variety  of  Bhynchonella  pleurodon,  but  t 

dorsal  valve  is  rather  too  flattened  in  the  middle  line.  

Loc.  and  Rorizon.  Township,  Cania  Diggings,  Burnett  {W.  R.  Bands)" 

Gympie  Beds. 

Family— OETHIDiE. 

Genus — OBTRIS,  Ralman,  1828. 

(Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handlmgar,  1827  [1828],  p.  96.) 

Oethis  eesupinata,  Martin,  sp.,  PI.  11,  figs.  26  and  28. 

OHMsrempinata  (Martin),  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Bracb.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p,  130,  t.  29,  f.  1-6,  t.  0,  f.  1-5- 
Obs.  Internal  casts  of  this  cosmopolitan  species,  in  a good  state  of  preservation^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Star  Eiver  Beds,  of  all  sizes  up  to  one  and  a-half  mches 
breadth  They  resemble  the  small  forms  figured  by  Mr.  Davidson  from  Millicent^ 


* Stanbury’s  Exped.  Valley  Gt.  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  1852,  App.  E,  p.  409. 
t Geol.  Forschiingen  in  den  Kaukaaischen  Liindern,  1878,  t.  8,  f.  10-12. 
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Ireland,  even  to  the  broad  sulcus  in  the  front  part  of  the  ventral  valve.  A few  of  the 
specimens  are  rounder  and  deeper,  and  approach  the  figure  given  by  the  same  Author  of 
examples  from  Torkshire.f  A few  external  impressions  have  also  been  obtained,  in 
some  of  which  I believe  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  characteristic  spines.  The  largest 
specimens,  however,  both  external  impressions  and  internal  easts,  have  been  collected  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Stan  well. 

Prof.  L.  G-.  De  Koninct  united  Ortliis  australis,  McCoy,  with  this  species,  and  in 
this  I followed  him  in  the  “ Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils.”  But  on  looking  into  the 
matter  again  it  seems  to  me  that  a good  deal  may  be  said  for  the  separate  retention  of 
the  latter  as  a species.  By  its  general  outline  and  form,  0.  australis  appears  to  be  a 
much  nearer  ally  of  Orthis  Michelini. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  (i2.  L.  Jack  and  P.  W. 
Pears') — Star  Beds  ; Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; 
Gracemere  Eidges,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {A.  F.  Wood)  ? ; Athelstane  Eange^ 
Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Hawkins’  Gully,  Kariboe  Creek,  Kroombit 
Diggings,  Port  Curtis  {W.  H.  Bands) — Gympie  Beds. 

Oetuis  australis,  McCoy,  PI.  11,  figs.  27  and  29. 

Orthis  australis,  McCoy,  Arm.  and  Ma".  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  234,  t.  13,  f.  4 and  4a. 

Ohs.  Internal  casts  and  external  impressions  have  been  collected  in  the 
Dockhampton  District  both  by  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith.  Some  of 
these  closely  resembled  Orthis  Michelini,  Leveille,J  but  differed  from  this  well-known 
European  species  in  possessing  porportionately  longer,  narrower,  and  more  reniform 
cardinal  muscular  impressions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  adductor  impressions  were  also 
■Auch  smaller.  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  O,  australis,  McCoy,  is 
the  representative  of  the  other  species  in  Australian  rocks.  The  adductor  impressions 
are  simple,  as  in  Orthis  resupinata,  but  more  heart-shaped,  and  not  double  as  in 
Michelini,  but  beyond  this  the  only  other  points  of  difference  are  those  stated  above. 
Ihe  pedicle  sear  is  strong  and  well  marked  (PI.  11,  fig.  29),  but  the  ovarian  impressions 
not  apparent;  and,  lastly,  the  dental  plates  are  certainly  longer  for  the  size  of  the 
®hell  than  in  0.  Michelini. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell  {The  late  James  Smith) — Eockhampton 
District ; § (0.  W.  Be  Vis  ; Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds. 

Family— STE0PII0MENID2E. 

Qenus — STBOPHOMFNA  {Bajinesque,  1820),  Blainville,  1824. 

(Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  xxxii.,  p.  302.) 

SxROPiiOMEHA  EiiOMBOiDALis,  var.  ANALOUA,  Phillips. 

PI.  12,  figs.  8 and  9 ; PI.  40,  fig.  6. 

^roducta  avaloga,  Phillips,  111.  Geol.  Yorhsh.,  183G,  Pt.  2,  p.  215,  t.  7,  f.  10. 

^ephomena  rhomboidalis,  var.  analoga,  Davidsen,  Mon.  Brit  Carb.  Brach.,  18G0,  Pt.  3,  p.  119,  t.  28,  f.  1-13 

{for  general  synonymy). 

,1  ,,  ,,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  pp.  331  and  333 

1. 15,  f.  3 and  5 % t.  16,  f.  7,  t.  18,  f.  1. 

),  ,,  ,,  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Eossils,  1878,  p.  60. 

Ohs.  This  shell  occurs  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  over 
areas  of  the  globe,  and  abundantly  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  Series  of  the 

* Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Brach.,  1861,  Pt.  iv.,  t.  30,  f.  1. 

t Ibid.,  t.  30,  f.  3. 

J Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  1835,  ii.,  p.  39. 

§ See  note,  p.  199. 
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Gympie  gold-bearing  beds.  Tbe  latter  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  well-known  forms 
described  by  Wahlenberg,  Sowerby,  Phillips,  De  Koninck,  and  Etheridge. 

The  later  collections  of  my  Colleague  contain  a few  examples  of  this  variety 
exhibiting  its  character  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than  those  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Daintree,  as,  for  instance,  one  specimen  in  which  the  vertical  smooth  front  of  the 
shell  is  visible.  A single  individual  was  likewise  obtained  from  the  Great  Star  Beds — a 
small  dorsal  valve  exhibiting  the  characteristic  transversely  corrugated  surface.  Some 
very  interesting  examples  of  this  protean  species  are  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  both 
internal  casts  and  examples  retaining  a large  proportion  of  shelly  matter,  with  the 
corrugations  on  the  visceral  surface,  general  fine  striaj,  and  bold  vertical  front  fully 
preserved.  One  cast  of  the  interior  exhibits,  not  only  the  muscular  impressions,  but 
also  the  vascular  system. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Lady  Mary  Keef,  Gympie  {The  late  B.  Bainfree)-,  Gympie 
{B.  L.  Jade) ; Boekhampton  District  * (<7.  W.  Be  Vis ; Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds ; 
Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  {B.  B.  Jack) — Star  Beds. 

Genus — BBBBTIA,  Waagen,  1884. 

(Pal.  Iiidioa.  (Salt  Range  Fossils),  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  iv.,  fas.  3,  p.  591.) 

Debbyia  senilis,  Phillips,  sp.,  PI.  12,  figs.  1-6. 

Spirifer  senilis,  Phill.,  111.  Geol.  Yorkah.,  1836,  ii.,  p.  216,  t.  9,  f.  5. 

Streptorhynchv.s  crenistHa,  var.  senilis,  IJavidson,  Mon.  Brit.  C.arb.  Brack.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  t.  27,  f.  2-7. 

Lepteena  senilis,  McCoy,  Brit.  Pal.  Foss.,  1853,  fas.  3,  p.  45a. 

Ortliotetes  orenistria,  var.  senilis,  Etheridge  ill.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  282,  t.  8, 
f.  12-15. 

Derhyia  senilis,  Waagen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  .593. 

Ohs.  Accepting  Dr.  "W.  Waagon’s  separation  of  the  genera  Streptorhynchus 
and  Orthotetes,  and  the  redistribution  of  species  between  them  and  his  new  genus 
Berlyia,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  Australian  shell  I have  described  as  0. 
orenistria,  var.  senilis,  will  fall  into  the  last-named,  and  regain  its  specific  position  as 
originally  described  by  Phillips.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  a much  greater  affinity 
with  the  British  shells  than  with  any  of  those  described  from  the  Carboniferous  Beds  of 
the  Indian  Salt  Range  Series  by  Dr.  Waagen. 

The  Queensland  specimens  have,  in  common  with  British  examples,  the  semi-conic 
ventral  valve,  with  step-like  interruptions  “ produced  by  two  or  three  very  large  and 
irregular  concentric  undulations,”  the  elevated,  but  not  incurved  beak,  and  the  wide 
area  with  its  convex  deltidium.  Similarly,  the  dorsal  valve  exhibits  the  straight  hinge- 
line, evenly  convex  surface,  and  much  less  marked  undulations.  The  striation  of  the 
valve  likewise  appears  to  be  identical,  and  there  are  also  the  same  concentric  laminations 
of  the  area  and  deltidium  as  seen  in  some  British  examples.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  defining 
Berhyia,  says  nothing  about  the  punctate  nature  of  the  shell,  but  in  the  present 
examples  the  shelly  matter  is  decidedly  and  distinctly  punctate,  and  when  the  surface 
is  at  all  worn  the  punctfe  arc  everywhere  visible,  and  more  es]3ecially  on  the  area.  I 
believe  the  punctate  structure  of  the  shell  in  Orthotetes  and  Streptorhynchus  has  not 
been  generally  recognised,  for  in  the  generic  descriptions  given  by  all  the  best  authors 
the  shell  is  said  to  bo  impunctate.  However,  that  most  accurate  observer,  Professor  'VV'. 
King,  has  not  omitted  to  notice  this  peculiarity  in  the  Permian  species  Streptorhynchus 
pelargonatus,  Schlotheim.f  Mr.  Davidson  has  also  seen  the  same  structure  in  some 
British  Orthotetes.  


* See  note,  p.  199. 

t Mon.  Permian  Foss.  England,  1858,  p.  109. 
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The  punctse  on  the  exterior  of  the  shells  appear  as  small  rugosities  scattered  at 
random  over  the  surface  of  the  ribs  or  strise,  and  intervening  valleys,  ornamenting  these 
shells,  but  when  worn  to  any  extent  their  perforate  character  at  once  becomes  apparent. 
They  are,  in  particular,  very  numerous  on  the  area  and  deltidium. 

The  cardinal  process  is  developed  in  a high  degree*  in  this  species.  It  extends, 
not  only  partially  under  the  pseudo-dcltidium  of  the  ventral  valve,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Davidson  * in  Ortliotetes  crenistria,  but  completely  under  it  for  some  distance.  In  the 
present  specimens  it  is  a long,  rather  shoe-horn  shaped,  testaceous  projection,  extending 
either  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  umbona^  centre  of  the  hinge-line.  In  one  or 
two  cases  it  is  quite  at  right  angles,  in  others  it  is  inclined  upwards.  In  ordinary  forms 
of  Ortliote.tes  orenistria  the  cardinal  process  is  bidentate  at  the  outer  end,  but  in  the 
present  ease  the  terminal  expanded  bidentation  is  flanked  by  a lateral  projection  on 
each  side  and  always  more  or  less  perceptible,  but  at  times  much  more  marked  than  at 
others,  and  when  so  considerably  increasing  the  width  of  the  process. 

These  prominent  examples  of  Orthotiies  senilis  to  some  extent  resemble  the 
variety  robusta,  Hall,  figured  by  Dr.  Davidson  from  Indian  Carboniferous  rocks, f only, 
in  the  latter,  the  ventral  valve  appears  wider  across  the  hinge ; the  umbo,  however, 
projects  upwards  and  backwards,  as  in  the  Queensland  examples. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  three-quarters  of  a mile  above  Sonoma  Eoad- 
erosslng  (E.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marino  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Pi  eld ; Havilah- 
Byerwin  Eoad,  one  mile  south  of  Eosclla  Crock-crossing  (E.  L.  Jack).  The  geological 
position  of  this  species  in  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field  is  both  interesting  and  peculiar. 
According  to  my  Colleague’s  notes,  the  first  locality  above  given  is  in  his  Middle  or 
Marine  Series,  while  the  second  locality  is  iu  a marine  band,  in  his  Upper  or  Freshwater 
Series,  which  is  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  the  much-disputed  genus 
Gllossopteris,  and  other  so-called  Oolitic  plants. 


Family— PEODUCTIDiE. 

Genus— JSOJUCTUS,  J.  Soioerhy,  1814. 

(Min.  Con.  i.,  jj.  153.) 

Obs.  The  Producti  of  the  Eastern  Australian  area  form  a peculiar  and  intei’esting 
group  in  themselves.  The  identity  of  many  of  the  species  with  those  of  Europe  is,  I 
think,  vague.  We  certainly  possess  Produotus  cora,  D’Orb.,  or,  at  any  rate,  a form  so 
1 e it  that  I am  unable  to  refer  to  any  difference,  whilst  other  species  have  from  time 
to  time  been  referred  by  Authors  to  P.  longispinws,  P.  scabriculus,  P . semireticulatus , 
■’■nd  others.  I have  made  use  of  these  terms  even  in  the  present  Memoir,  but  I feel 
at  they  are  but  names  used  to  distinguish  some  cast  or  weathered  specimen  having  a 
tancied  resemblance  to  the  species  in  question.  Nine-tenths  of  our  Producti  are  but 
Casts,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  determine,  and  it  is  not  until  a long  and  close  study 
c such  from  many  localities  has  been  made,  that  the  number  of  species  actually  existing 
c^n  be  put  on  a satisfactory  footing.  T’he  species,  however,  arc  few,  and  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  this  decrease  in  number  has  to  some  extent  been  compensated  for  by 
0 increase,  both  in  species  and  their  importance,  of  the  genus  Slrophalosia. 

Long  research  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  great  community  of  form  existed 
ttiongst  the  Producti  of  Queensland,  New  South  W^ales,  and  Tasmania, 
to  cMy  two  species  of  which  sufficiently  complete  specimens  have  been  found 

render  their  entire  examination  satisfactory,  both  are  now  known  to  possess  an  area, 
,'^j^ily  well  marked,  always  certainly  jireseut. 

* Mon  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1858,  Pt.  4,  p.  30. 
t Quart.  .Tourn.  Geol.  Soc.,  xviii.,  p.  30,  t.  1,  f.  16. 
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Pkobtjcttis  coea,  B'Orligny. 

PI.  12,  fig.  14;  PI.  13,  fig.  1 ; PI.' 38,  fig.  11. 

Productus  Cora,  D’Orbigny,  Pal.  Voy.  Am&ique  Merid.,  1842,  iii.,  Pts.  3 and  4,  p.  55,  t.  5,  ff.  8 and  9. 

,,  ,,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Carb.  Braoh.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p.  148,  t.  36,  f.  4,  t.  42,  f.  9. 

„ ,,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Joarn.  6eol.  See.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  328,  t.  15,  ff.  1 and  2. 

,,  „ Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Eoss.,  1878,  p.  51. 

„ „ De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Gall6.s  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  184,  t.  9,  f.  1. 

Obs.  P.  cora  was  first  detected  as  a Queensland  fossil  by  Mr.  Etheridge  in  the 
Collection  made  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Daintree.  His  remarks  were  as  follows : — “ Our 
shell  was  evidently  very  thin  and  fragile,  with  a gibbous  ventral  valve,  the  surface 
covered  with  straight,  wavy,  or  flexuous  longitudinal  thread-like  strim  or  ribs,  and  few 
spines.  The  dorsal  valve  shows  the  rugose  undulating  folds  or  wrinkles  at  the 
cardinal  angles.  We  fail  to  see  the  concentric  lines  crossing  the  ribs  on  our  examples, 
owing  to  their  condition  ; and  the  places  of  former  spines  are  faintly  traceable.” 

The  surface  of  slabs  of  the  chloritic  rock  of  Gympie  are  often  covered  with 
crushed  examples  of  this  species,  and  my  Colleague  has  collected  a number  of  similar 
smaller  Produoti,  both  dorsal  and  ventral  valves,  which  are  probably  identical. 

Three-quarters  of  a valve  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  Eockhampton  Beds, 
showing  the  fine  regular  striation,  spinose  wings,  and  coarsely  wrinkled  flanks  of  this 
well-marked  species.  A second,  which  may  be  either  P.  cora,  or  P.  semireticulatus,  has 
also  been  found  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  flanks  of  this  specimen  are  too  much  wrinkled  for 
the  former,  although  the  fineness  of  the  strise  would  indicate  P.  cora  as  its  proper  refer- 
ence. The  character  of  the  wings  and  the  strong  spines  thereon  do  not  assist  in  a 
determination,  as  these  are  features  common  to  both  species.  On  the  whole,  I am 
inclined  to  refer  this  shell,  from  the  Training  AVall  Quarries,  to  P.  cora.  Exceedingly 
well-marked  casts  have  been  collected  from  the  rich  beds  of  Mount  Britton,  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Morisset,  exhibiting  similar  features  to  the  Eockhampton  specimens. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Hew  Caledonia  Eeef,  Gympie  {The  late  P.  Daintree) ; 
Gympie  (P.  L.  JaeJe)  ; Stony  Creek,  Stanwell  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Training  AVall 
Quarries,  Eitzroy  Eiver,  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds ; South  side 
of  Mount  Britton  {A.  L.  Morisset) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Eield. 

Peoductus  beacutthjeetjs,  G.  Sowerly. 

PI.  12,  figs.  10-13 ; PI.  13,  fig.  5 ?;  PL  44,  fig.  14. 

Productus  brackythwrus,  G.  B.  Sby.  in  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Volo.  Islands,  1844,  p.  158. 

, „ Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Fhys.  Descr.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  284,  t.  14,  f.  io 

non  4a  and  4i<). 

„ „ De  Koninck,  Mon.  Genre  Productus,  p.  241,  t.  16,  f.  la  and  5 (non  Ic  and  d). 

„ suhqimdratus,  De  Koninck  (non  Morris),  loc.  cU.,  p.  203,  t.  14,  f.  Ic  and  d (?  la  and  h). 

,,  brachytluerus,  De  Koninck,  Mon.  Productus  et  Chonetes,  1847,  p.  102,  t.  16,  f.  la  and  6 (non 

Ic  and  d). 

,,  subquadratus,  De  Koninck  (non  Morris),  Ibid,  t.  14,  f.  lo  and  d (?  la  and  b). 

„ brachythairus,  Dana  in  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  p.  686,  Atlas,  t.  2,  £■  8- 

„ ,,  D’Orbigny,  in  Dumont  D’Urville’s  Voy.  au  Pflle  Sud,  1846,  Palseontologie,  Atlas, 

t.  6,  f.  6 and  7. 

,,  frar/Uis,  Dana,  American  Journ.  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  153. 

„ ’ ,,  Dana,  loc.  cil.,  p.  686,  Atlas,  t.  2,  f.  7. 

„ brack i/tli(erus,  Do  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  198,  1. 10,  f.  4 and  4a 
(t.  11,  f.  1 ?). 

„ fragilis,  De  Koninck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  201,  t.  10,  f.  3 and  3a. 

„ hrachythesrus,  Etheridge  til.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  284,  t.  8,  f.  16,  i'- 

f.  17  and  18. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  of  medium  size,  subtrapezoidal  to  subrectangular,  non-lobate, 
more  or  less  reflected,  or  geniculate,  and  generally  gibbous.  Ventral  valve  very  gibbous 
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Jn  the  visceral  region,  vaulted,  geniculate,  or  reflected  on  itself;  surface  convexly 
rounded,  no  sinus ; sides  vortical,  or  even  sometimes  slightly  concave  separating  the 
remainder  of  the  valve  from  the  more  or  less  short,  flattened,  triangular  ears ; umhonal 
region  often  depressed  from  above,  sometimes  greatly  recurved,  and  sometimes  more 
or  less  incurved  over  the  hinge-line ; the  latter  is  of  median  length,  but  a little  less  than 
the  width  of  the  valve,  sharp  and  acute  ; front  usually  much  recurved  and  occasionally 
laterally  expanded,  assisting  to  give  the  shell  much  of  its  geniculate  appearance  ; beak 
small  and  acute ; surface,  when  the  outer  shell  is  preserved,  shining  and  silky,  with  a few 
growth  constrictions  towards  the  front,  and  indistinct  undulations  on  the  umboual 
region ; longitudinally  and  indistinctly  eostated  by  delicate,  elongate,  parallel  spine 
bases,  within  the  substance  of  the  shelly  matter,  penetrating  the  latter,  as  small,  free, 
short,  tubercle-like  spines,  giving  a general  prickly  or  pimply  appearance  to  the  entire 
ralve,  especially  towards  the  front.  When  the  thin  outer  shell  is  removed,  or  in 
decorticated  examples,  these  long  spine  bases  leave  a series  of  fine  channels  on  the 
surface  of  the  fossil.  Ears  with  numerous  tubular  spines.  The  cardinal  muscular 
Scars  are  but  little  marked  ; the  adductors  are  straight,  and  formed  of  oblique  ramifi- 
cations ; suiface  granular. 

The  dorsal  valve  varies  in  the  amount  of  its  concavity,  being  at  times  shallow, 
at  others  exceedingly  concave,  especially  in  the  middle  lino ; ears  flattened ; front 
produced ; surface  with  concentric  lines  and  spine  bases.  The  septum  is  moderately 
short ; dendritic  adductor  impressions  small ; reniform  impressions  laterally  extended, 
and  well  marked ; internal  surface  granular. 

Ohs.  Froductus  hraeliylhcems  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species  of  the  genus 
yet  published,  and  has  been  much  misunderstood  by  several  of  those  who  have  written 
about  it.  The  species  is  well  worth  a separate  and  detailed  study.  Chance  observers 
examining  the  various  figures  hitherto  published  would  be  apt  to  consider  them  as  not 
all  appertaining  to  one  species.  If  full  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the  various 
aspects  under  which  the  shell  is  found,  I believe  it  can  be  shown  that  they  one  and  all 
represent  a single  well-marked  and  peculiar  species. 

All  who  have  written  on  P.  hrachytlimrus  lay  stress  on  the  shortness  of  the  hinge- 
line as  compared  with  the  width  of  the  front.  This,  with  the  elongated  decurrent  bases 
of  the  spines,  forming  channels  in  the  shell,  are  particularly  characteristic  points  in 
B.  Sowerby’s  species.  The  channelling  of  the  shell  by  the  spine  bases  is  seen  in 
many  species  of  Prodttctm,  but  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  distinctive  of  P.  hmcliytdiosrus. 
libe  length  of  the  hinge-line  varies  according  to  age,  in  large  and  old  individuals  it 
becomes  longer,  and  the  shell,  which  is  very  convex  and  geniculate,  loses  some  of  its 
convexity  and  also  widens  out. 

In  describing  this  species  the  late  Professor  John  Morris  referred  to  it  two  shells 
of  very  different  aspect  and  state  of  preservation.  One  of  these  is  a cast  in  sandstone, 
showing  the  general  form,  and  more  particularly  the  channels  formed  by  the  decurrent 
ases  of  the  spines.  The  other  specimen  is  a decorticated  siliceous  cast,  and  displays 
no  internal  characters  of  both  valves  to  great  perfection.  On  the  ventral  valve  are 
exposed  the  node-like  prominences  of  the  cardinal  muscles,  the  scars  of  the  more 
emngated  adductor  muscles,  and  the  internal  cast  of  the  beak.  The  dorsal  valve  shows 
he  scars  of  the  adductors,  and  the  cast  of  the  septum,  which  in  this  individual  reaches 
^ most  to  the  front  margin  of  the  valve,  an  ususual  length  in  the  genus  Productus. 

ee  vascular  impressions  are  also  preserved  and  come  very  far  forward,  like  the 
®®ptum. 

In  his  Work  on  the  “ Genus  ProduciuSy'  again  in  that  on  “ Productus  and  Clwnetes" 
^^d  more  recently  in  his  “Eossiles  Paleozoiques  de  laNouvelle-Gallesdu  Sud,”  Prof.  De 
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Ivoninck  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  two  shells  in  q^uostion,  referred  by  Morns  to 
P.  brachythmrus,  arc  different,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  one  being  possessed 
of  a short  septum  in  the  dorsal  valve  and  less  marked  muscular  scars,  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a very  long  septum  and  strongly  marked  scars.  In  working  out  the 
species  it  became  essential  for  anything  like  correct  determination  that  some  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  subject  than  mere  opinion  should  be  arrived  at. 

The  specimons  used  by  Mr.  Gr.  B.  Sowerby  haying  disappeared,  as  already 
explained,* * * §  those  contained  in  Strzelecki’s  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
described  by  the  late  Prof.  Morris  must  be  accepted  as  the  types,  and  to  their  structure 
all  future  ajrpeals  must  be  made  in  determining  the  identity  of  P.  5roc/iyf/iiBrMS,  G-.  Sow., 
Morris,  blow,  as  stated  above,  Prof.  De  Koninck  regards  the  silieified  castf  with  the 
long  septum,  described  by  Morris  as  P.  hrachyilimrus,  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  the 
true  P.  hraaliyth(Brus,X  a name  which  ho  considers  should  be  retained  for  a form  with  a 
short  septum,  amongst  other  characters.  The  silieified  cast  figured  by  Morris  in 
Strzeleeki’s  Work  (PI.  xiv.,  ff.  4a  and  h)  has,  for  one  of  its  most  distinctive  characters,  a 
long  septum  in  the  dorsal  valve,  as  previously  pointed  out ; but  the  example  of  P. 
'brachyilimrus  represented  by  the  sandstone  cast  accorded  much  bettor  with  Sowerby’s 
description  of  his  species,  than  did  the  siliceous  example.  The  specimen  in  question,  J as 
then  exposed,  was  that  of  a ventral  valve  backed  up  with  matrix  so  that  on  the  removal 
of  the  latter  the  cast  of  the  dorsal  valve  would  be  visible  and  the  septum  exposed,  long 
or  short  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  found  to  possess,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
a short  septum,  so  probably  confirming  in  a remarkable  manner  Prof.  De  Koninck’s 
surmise.  The  matter  then  stands  thus:  The  figure  given  by  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Work 
on  “ New  South  Wales,”  PI.  xiv.,  f.  4c,  is  the  true  P.  hrachythcerus,  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a short  septum  and  a little  developed  muscular  system.  On  the  other  hand 
(PI.  xiv.,  ff.  4a  and  b,  of  the  same  Work),  the  siliceous  cast,  with  a very  long  septum  and 
great  muscular  development,  is  a distinct  and  separate  species.  McCoy’s  typo  specimens 
of  P.  hrachyth(Brus,  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge,  do  not  call  for  any 
particular  notice  beyond  the  fact  that  they  show  the  species  to  be  in  outward  appearance 
not  Tinlike  the  variety  pugilis,  Phill.,  of  the  European  species,  P.  semireticulaius, 
Martin,  and  a peculiar  strcalcy  appearance  is  given  to  the  exterior  of  the  shell  by 
the  decurrent  bases  of  the  spines.  With  regard  to  McCoy’s  P.  undulatus,^  Prof. 
De  Koninck  II  refers  it  to  P.  bmcJi-ythterus ; but  a careful  examination  of  the 
type  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  has  not  convinced  me  of  their  identity.  I have 
not  seen  such  peculiar  undulating  strice  upon  any  specimen  of  P.  hrachythmrm  I have 
examined. 

When  well  preserved,  and  not  crushed  or  broken,  P.  brachytlimrus  is  a subquadrate 
shell,  high  and  gibbous  in  the  visceral  region,  rapidly  and  deeply  sloping  off  at  the 
sides  to  the  flat,  triangular  ears.  Such  a condition  is  represented  by  Morris’s  original 
figure,^  one  of  De  Koninck’s  of  his  so-called  P.  aubqiiadratus,  Morris,**  and  his  earlier 
figure  of  P.  hracliythwrusXX  and  his  last  figure  of  the  same  species. The  ears  of  this 
species  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fragile,  and  more  often  than  not  have  com- 

* Proo.  JK.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb.,  18S0,  v.,  p.  28y. 

t Strzeleclii,  loe.  c^^.,  PI.  14,  f.  4a  and  6. 

J Strzelecki,  toe.  cit.,  PI.  14,  t.  4c. 

§ Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  235. 

PoS3.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  198. 

IT  Strzelecki,  !oc.  cit,  t.  14,  {.  4c. 

**  Mon.  Gen.  Productu.s,  t.  14,  f.  Ic. 

if  Idid.,  t.  IG,  f.  la  and  6. 

fJPoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  10,  f.  4a  and  b. 
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pletely  disappeared.  When  this  is  the  case  we  find  the  shell  assumes  a subtrapczoidal 
outline,  and  presents  a very  difEeront  appearance  to  that  previously  described.  In 
this  state  it  is  represented  by  another  of  De  Koniiick’s  figures  of  P.  suhquadratus* 
and  my  own  from  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Pield.f  At  times  a highly  geniculate 
form  18  assumed  by  P . hraclythcerus,  with  various  intermediate  conditions  between  this 
Md  the  former  outlines.  When  much  reflected  in  this  way  it  becomes  the  P.  fragilis, 
Dana,  J and  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  is  shown  in  another  figure  of  my  own  from 
North  Queensland. § ^ In  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  Sydney,  is  a very 
geniculate  individual  from  the  Bowen  Kiver  Coal  Field,  in  which  the  depth  through 
the  shell  is  two  inches.  These  are  the  forms  usually  assumed  by  P.  Iraclmjtliwrm. 
The  elongated  spine  bases  are  clearly  contained  within  the  substance  of  the  shell,  and 
when  decortication  takes  place,  the  spine  bases  appear  to  be  removed  with  the  outer- 
most shelly  layers,  leaving  long  open  channels.  For  quite  a third  of  the  height  from 
he  front  margin,  these  spine  bases  are  absent,  and  this  portion  bears  scattered  out- 
standing spines,  the  intermediate  portions  being  glossy  and  smooth. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  reference  of  Froducius  suhquadratus  (Morris),  De 
oninck,  and  P.  fragilis,  Dana,  to  this  sjiecies.  P.  suhquadratus,  Morris, ||  was  very 
briefly  described— too  briefly,  in  fact—and  in  the  absence  of  a figure  would  have  been 
unrecognizable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Morris  says— “Mesial  furrow  broad 
and  distinct.”  Herein  it  differs  entirely  from  P.  hrachyiharus.  The  only  figures  extant 
referred  to  P.  suhquadratus  are  those  published  years  ago  by  De  Kouinck,^  one  of  which 
is  an  ordinary  form  of  the  P.  hrachgthwrus,  a second  is  that  form  of  this  species  with 
the  ears  broken  off,  as  I have  above  described  : and  the  identity  of  the  third  is  doubtful. 
Fhere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  second  figure,  the  short  (broken),  erect,  sharp  hinge, 
trapezoidal  outline,  short  septum,  and  no  trace  of  a sinus,  arc  characters  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  is  but  just  to  Prof.  De  Koniuck  to  say  that  he  even  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  determination,  for  he  says— “ Je  ne  suis  pas  entierement  eonvaincu  de  la  rSalite 
de  Cette  espece,  et  je  le  n’adopte  provisoirement  qu’en  faisant  mes  reserves  pour  I’avenir.” 

Froducius  fragilis  was  the  name  given  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  **  to  the  highly 
geniculate  condition  of  P.  hracliythwrus,  an  opinion  I have  previously  expressed  ft  and 
s ill  adhere  to.  Prof.  De  Koninck  held  a contrary  view,  and  has  furnished  an  elaborate 
description  of  wdiat  he  believed  to  be  F.  fragilis,  Dana,  in  his  recent  Work.JJ 

So  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  some  of  the  late  Prof.  De  Koninck’s  descrip- 
lons,  this  amongst  the  number,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  grasp  the  requisite 
Characters  for  the  detection  of  the  species  then  running  in  the  mind  of  the  Author.  He 
states  that  the  dorsal  valve  of  F.  fragilis  is  “legerement  concave”  ; but  some  few  lines 
urther  on,  on  the  next  page,  when  comparing  the  species  with  P.  hrachytlixrus,  he 
luliifies  this  statement  by  saying,  “la  convexitb  de  sa  valve  dorsale.”  It  is  quite 
possible,  as  he  observes  further  on,  that  the  shell  he  is  describing  as  F.  fragilis  may  be 
eiitical  with  the  unnamed  siliceous  casts  in  Strzelecki’s  work,  previously  referred  to 
\ -14,  f.  4f?-fi).  Of  the  true  F.  fragilis,  Dana,  however,  I am  in  no  doubt.  I fail  to 
loiv  it  can  bo  anything  more  than  a variety  of  the  species  now  under  description. 

*,Mon.  Gen.  Productus,  t.  11,  f.  Id. 

tProc.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  t.  8,  f.  10. 

t Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  E.xplor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  Atlas,  t.  2,  f.  17. 

%Loc.  oit.,  t.  9,  f.  17  and  IS. 

II  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  284. 

IT  Mon.  Gen.  Productus,  p.  203,  t.  14,  f.  la-d. 

**  Geology  WUkos’  U.  S.  Explor.  E.xped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  ]5.  686,  Atlas,  t.  2,  f.  7. 
tt  Proc.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  287. 
ff  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  201. 
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As  compared  with  Prodwctus  scabriculus,  the  present  one  is  much  more  genicnlate, 
hut  they  frequently  otherwise  resemble  one  another  in  shajje.  Our  species  does  not 
jjossess  a divided  septum  in  the  dorsal  valve ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  an  area  is  present, 
the  surface  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  far  more  concave,  and  the  spine  bases  on  the  surface 
of  the  ventral  valve  quite  lack  the  regular  and  close  arrangement  of  those  of  P. 
scahriouhts. 

As  a rule,  when  examined  in  the  state  of  casts,  the  muscular  scars  of  P. 
Irachythcervs  do  not  appear  to  he  highly  developed,  and,  as  compared  with  similar 
features  in  P.  subquadrntus,  there  is  a marked  difference.  But  in  examples  of  the  former 
from  the  Darr  Kiver,*  in  which  the  whole  of  the  shelly  matter  is  practically  retained, 
this  difference  is  not  of  so  marked  a character,  and  it  is  further  evident  both  that  the 
shell  attained  a very  considerable  thickness,  and  that  a distinct  area  was  present  (PI. 
44,  flg.  14').  This  varies  much  in  breadth,  sometimes  becoming  quite  linear,  and  at 
other  times  broad  and  appreciable. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stonehuinpy  Creek,  and  Pelican  Creek,  near  No.  1 Bore 
{R.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Bivcr  Coal  Pield ; Havilah-Byerwin 
Eoad,  one  mile  south  of  Hosella  Creek-crossing  (2E.  L.  Jack) — Marine  band  in  the 
Upper  or  Preshwater  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Rield,  associated  with  Perhyia  senilis  ; 
Penestella  Hill,  Encriuite  Creek,  and  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  {The 
late  James  Smith)  ; Limestone,  close  to  Tarrol  Station,  Burnett  (IFi  H,  Rands)  ; Spring 
Creek,  Cania,  Burnett  (TF.  H.  Rands) — Gympie  Beds;  Darr  River  f (Prof.  A. 
Liversidge)  ; Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Town- 
ship (A.  Ij.  JAorisset) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Held. 

PnonuCTUS  sttequadbatus,  Morris,  PI.  38,  figs.  7-10  ; PI.  40,  fig.  5. 

Productiis  suhquadratuSt  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Desc.  N.  S.  Wale.s,  &c.,  1845,  p.  284, 

„ De  Koninck,  Mon.  Gen.  Productus,  p.  203,  t.  14,  f.  la  and  6. 

,,  He  Koninck,  Mon.  Productus  et  Chonetes,  1847,  p.  iOO,  t.  14,  f.  la  and  h. 

,,  Ktheridge  fil.,  Proc.  K.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  283. 

Sp.  Ohar.  Shell  largo,  quadrate-triangular,  inflated,  gibbous,  and  very  geniculate, 
being  produced  much  towards  the  front ; when  viewed  laterally  the  sides  are  wall-like, 
but  when  seen  from  the  dorsal  side  the  shell  has  a more  expanded  appearance.  Ventral 
valve  very  convex  and  much  curved,  inflated  about  the  middle  of  the  shell ; a well" 
marked  sinus  usually  extends  from  the  umbonal  region  continuously  to  the  front  margin, 
shallowing  towards  the  latter,  and  giving  to  the  valve  a more  or  less  bilobed  appear- 
ance ; sides  vertical,  and  flattened ; umbo  large,  thick,  incurved,  but  not  overhanging 
the  hinge-line,  or  produced  beyond  it ; area  short  and  triangular,  transversely  striate  ; 
pseudo-deltidial  aperture  triangular  and  very  marked,  the  area  on  each  side  below  it 
sometimes  thickened  into  a blunt  prominence  (hardly  teeth)  ; adductor  scars  deeply 
impressed,  forming  prominent  oblong  or  oval  eminences  in  casts,  vertically  ridged  and 
grooved,  cardinal  scars  narrow,  elongate  and  deep,  the  median  dividing  groove  very 
linear ; umbonal  cavity  much  pitted  and  grooved.  Dorsal  valve  flattened  above, 
becoming  concave  and  geniculate  tow'ards  the  front,  when  the  valve  often  becomes  bent 
almost  in  the  form  of  a right  angle  ; hinge-line  rather  shorter  than  the  width  of  the 
valve,  with  the  alar  angles  rounded ; area  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  ventra 
valve;  septum  entire,  strong,  sharp,  extending  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  front 
edge,  and  distally  projecting  as  a thick  and  strong  cardinal  process  far  into  the 
umbonal  cavity ; alar  ridges  inconspicuous;  adductor  impressions  in  deep  depressions, 

* There  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  locality  of  this  example,  as  the  Darr  Eiver  is  wholly  in  the 
Kolling  Downs  Beds.  Perhaps  the  “Don,”  near  Rockhampton,  is  the  river  referred  to.  (R.L.J.) 
t Locality  doubtful.  (B.L.J.) 
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circumscribed  by  tbe  strong  prominent  encircling  ridges,  higher  than  wid(3,  and  vertically 
dendritic;  reniform  impressions  oval,  large,  and  faintly  marked,  the  limbs  quite 
horizontal.  Surface  of  both  valves  with  alternate  rows  of  tear-like  tubercles,  arranged 
roughly  in  quincunx,  giving  support  to  short  free  spines,  the  whole  interrupted  by  a few 
concentric  undulations. 

Ols.  The  above  characters  are  taken  both  from  specimens  with  the  outer 
shell  more  or  less  preserved,  and  excellent  internal  casts.  It  occurs  in  some  profusion 
near  Mount  Britton  Township,  in  the  latter  condition  (PI.  38,  figs.  7-10)  exhibiting 
many  of  the  characters  in  great  beauty. 

This  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Producti,  even  exceeding  P.  com 
in  size,  which  it  resembles  somewhat  in  outline.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  massive  and 
geniculate  form,  wide  open  sinus,  and  straight  wall-like  sides,  characters  to  some  extent 
commented  on  by  Morris. 

The  umbo  of  the  ventral  valve  is  fairly  large  for  the  size  of  the  shell,  doubtless 
to  provide  room  for  the  large  proximal  end  of  the  cardinal  process,  and  although 
incurved,  is  not  produced  to  overhang  the  hinge-line.  Without  doubt  there  is  an  area 
in  both  valves,  which  is  always  short  and  triangular  in  the  ventral,  but  seems  to  be 
longer  in  the  dorsal.  That  of  the  former  is  excellently  shown  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form  in  a specimen  from  Yattou,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shelly  matter  is  pre- 
served. The  area  of  both  valves,  when  united,  is  seen  in  several  specimens  from  Mount 
Britton,  but  more  pai’ticularly  on  the  impression  of  a large  valve,  three  by  three  and 
a-half  inches  in  size,  from  Lake’s  Creek.  Here  the  dorsal  margin  is  thickened,  forming 
an  area  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  delicately  transverselv  striate.  This, 
and  the  triangular  pseudo-deltidial  aperture,  are  characters  which  do  sometimes  occur 
m Productus  proper,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  specimen  of  P.  setnireticulatus  figured  * by 
the  late  Dr.  T.  Davidson,  from  the  English  Carboniferous  Limestone.  He  remarked  on 
this  “ Possesses  sometimes,  although  rarely,  a well-defined  area  and  fissure  covered  by  a 
pseudo-deltidium.”  The  presence  of  the  blunt  jirotuberanccs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  Yatton  shell,  and  it  might  be  argued  that 
from  the  presence  of  those  we  are  dealing  with  a Slrophalosia ; but  the  reniform  impres- 
sions are  clearly  those  of  Froduatus,  so  that  any  reference  to  the  former  must  be 
^bandoned.  Could  we  be  certain  that  these  callosities  represent  hinge  teeth  received 
tnto  sockets  on  the  opposite,  or  dorsal  valve,  the  genus  Productella,  Hall,t  would  put  in 
^ much  stronger  claim.  In  this  genus  there  are  a “ narrow  area  on  each  valve,  a foramen 
^ callosity  on  the  ventral  area,  small  teeth,  and  more  or  less  distinct  teeth  sockets.” 

nt  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  these  thickenings  are  any  more  than  so,  and  do  not 
Actually  represent  hinge  teeth  in  the  sense  of  those  seen  in  Sirophalosia&nA  Productella. 

The  adductor  muscular  scars  of  the  ventral  valve  are  placed  low  down,  and  are 
endritic  (PI.  40,  fig.  5).  In  Productus,  as  a rule,  these  scars  are  elongately  reniform, 
f®"^  species,  such  as  P.  humerosus\  and  P.  lineatus,  Waagen,  they  resemble 
e examples  now  before  us.  Taking,  therefore,  the  general  structure  of  P.  suhquadratus, 
1 will  be  found  to  depart  considerably  from  the  restricted  description  of  Productus,  and 
^arks  a transition  towards  those  ponderous  and  abnormal  shells  called  Productus 
‘^omoides  and  P.  llangollensis,  by  Mr.  Davidson.  § In  Dr.  Waagen’s  later  classification 
® the  ProductidcB,  these  are  made  the  types  of  a new  genus  Paviesiella,\^  and  rightly  so. 

* Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  Pt.  4,  t.  43,  f.  5. 

+ Pal.  N.  York,  1867,  iv.,  p.  153. 

X Mon.  Brit.  C.arb.  Brack.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p.  147,  t.  36,  f.  1 and  16. 

• § Loc.  cit.,  1862,  Pt.  5,  t.  56,  f.  8 and  9. 

II  Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Range  Fossils),  1884,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i.,  No.  4,  fas.  4,  p.  018. 
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They,  however,  differ  from  Productus,  restricted,  in  the  presence  of  supplementary 
adductor  scars,  which  are  certainly  not  visible  in  any  of  the  Australian  specimens 
examined  by  me.  Under  these  circumstances,  P.  suiqmdratm  must  for  the  present 
remain  in  the  older  genus,  although  it  would  probably  simplify  the  classification  of  such 
intermediate  forms  if  another  genus  were  established  for  them,  differing  from  Productus 
as  above  indicated,  and  agreeing  with  Daviesiella  in  all  but  the  character  named.  The 
casts  of  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  valves  are  much  pitted  towards  the  front  margin, 
and  the  general  surface  of  the  former  is  covered  with  jmckmark-like  depressions. 

P.  suhquadratus  is  distingui.shed  from  P.  hrachytlioeriis  by  its  much  larger  size, 
sinus  of  the  ventral  valve,  length  of  the  septum,  much  larger  area,  and  lastly  the 
dendritic  adductor  scars  of  the  ventral  valve. 

There  are  some  points  in  common  between  the  present  species  and  Productus 
scabriculus,  Martin,  such  as  the  bilobate  form  of  the  ventral  valve,  the  sinus,  and 
generally  sjieakmg,  the  ornamenting  spines.  Unlike  the  British  species,  however,  our 
form  is  remarkably  geniculate,  is  really  more  deltoid,  and  not  so  transverse.  Uurther- 
more,  the  septum  is  here  entire,  of  great  length  and  development,  and  the  reniform 
impressions  much  more  lateral  in  position,  and  placed  lower  'down.  A single  specimen 
oi  P . scabriculus  has  been  recorded  by  De  Kouinck  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
description  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  Author  had  before  him  sotne  condition  of  the 
present  species. 

Near  to  P.  suhquadratus  is  Productus  Purdoni,  an  Indian  species  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Davidson,*  both  in  the  form  of  the  shell  and  general  surface  characters  ; but 
the  Indian  species  is  not  geniculate,  and  has  a pronounced  fold  in  the  dorsal  valve. 
Neither  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  former  shell  examined  by  me  have  shown  this, 
nor  the  fine  reticulation  of  the  surface  described  in  P.  Purdoni  by  Dr.  Waagen.t 

Before  concluding,  a few  words  must  be  said  about  the  siliceous  cast  figured  by 
Morris  as  Productus  brac1iytli(Brus,X  and  which,  although  now  known  not  to  be  that 
species,  is  at  the  same  time  in  want  of  determination.  It  possesses  many  points  in 
common  with  P.  suhgitadrntus,  and  in  the  figure  there  is  a very  suspicious  indication  of 
an  area.  If  the  ventral  adductor  scars  could  only  be  shown  to  be  dendritic,  the 
resemblance  would  be  complete.  I think  it  not  impossible  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a small  and  short  form  of  the  present  species. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount 
Britton  Township  {A.  L.  Morisset)  ; Pelican  Creek,  two  and  a-half  miles  above  Sonoma 
Eoad-crossing  (P.  L.  Jach) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field 
Lake’s  Creek,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Yatton  Gold  Field  (P.  L- 
Jach) — Gympie  Beds. 


PBonrcTTTS  rNDATUs,  Hefrance,  PI.  12,  fig.  16. 

Productus  urdat'US,  Defrance,  Diet.  Soi.  Nat.,  182G,  xliii.,  p.  354. 

„ „ Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  ISfil,  Pt.  4,  p.  161,  t.  34,  f.  7-13. 

„ „ De  Koninefe,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galle.s  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  190,  1. 11,  f.  4. 

„ ,,  Etheridge  fit.  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  53. 

Obs.  This  species  is  known  only  by  a single  specimen,  exhibiting  the  regular 
concenti’ic  undulations  characteristic  of  it.  The  latter  are  much  more  uniform  and 
continuous  than  those  on  the  figure  of  the  example  from  New  South  Wales  given  by 


* Quart.  .Tourn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1861,  xviii.,  p.  31,  t.  2,  f.  6a  and  b. 

t Pal.  Indica  (Salt  Range  Fossils  , 1884,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i.,  Pt.  4,  fasc.  4,  p.  706,  t.  73,  f.  1-3. 
t Strzekeki’s  Phys.  DesoriiJ.  N.  S.  Wales,  &o.,  t.  14,  f.  4a  and  b. 
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Prof.  De  Koninck.  The  terraee-like  undulations  are  much  too  pronounced  and  coarse 
for  the  wavy  lines  ornamenting  the  surface  of  P.  uniulatus,  M cCoy,*  otherwise  there 
is  some  resemblance  between  the  two  forms. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Crock,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith) — G-ympie  Beds. 

PnonrcTus  SEMiEETicuLAirs,  Martin,  sp.  ? 

Conch.  (Anomites)  semireticulatus,  Martin,  Pet.  Derh.,  1809,  t.  32,  f.  1 .and  2,  t.  33,  f.  4. 

Produotus  semireticulatus,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1801,  Pt.  1,  p.  149,  t.  43,  f.  1-11,  t.  44,  f.  1-4. 
I,  ,,  De  Koninck,  Poss.  Pal.  Nouv-Gailes  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  188,  t.  9,  f.  2. 

Ohs.  Small,  partially  decorticated  casts,  with  the  long  hinge-line,  alar  spines,  and 
chequered  surface  of  this  species  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  James  Smith  and  Mr. 
Sands.  The  length  of  the  binge-line,  amongst  other  characters,  distinguishes  it  from 
P.  hrachythcerus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith)  ; Spring  Creek,  Cania,  Burnett  {W.  H.  Bands) — G-ympie  Beds. 

Peoductus  longispinus,  J.  Sotcerly,  ? PI.  13,  fig.  2. 

Producfus  longispinus,  .T.  Sby.,  Min.  Con.,  1814,  i.,  p.  154,  t.  68,  f.  1. 

i>  ,,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p.  154,  t.  35,  f.  6-19  (for  general 

synonymy). 

„ „ Etheridge,  Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  333,  t.  18,  f.  9. 

Ohs.  This  common  and  widely  spread  shell  is  the  most  v.ariable  of  the  Produeti, 
O'Ud  seldom  attains  a larger  size  than  our  specimen,  which  is  a cast  of  the  interior  of  the ' 
dorsal  valve.  It  is  known  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Puiijaub,  in  India, 
Carro  Creek  in  Tasmania,  Bolivia,  Eussia,  and  Belgium,  and  everywhere  in  Britain ; we 
How,  for  the  first  time,  record  it  from  Queensland.  {Etheridge.) 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Don  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Baintree) — G-ympie  Beds. 

Peoductus,  sp.  ind.  («),  PL  13,  fig.  6. 

Ohs.  A peculiar  form  which  must,  for  the  present,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
Hiaterial,  remain  undetermined,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Burnett  District.  Specimens 
consist  of  decorticated  casts,  with  well-separated,  distinct,  fine,  string-like  radiating 
costm.  Such  are  found  in  some  varieties  of  Produetws  giganteus,  Martin.  They  are 
Hot  reticulate  like  P.  semireticulatus,  and  the  ribs  are  too  coarse  for  a variety  of 
Cora,  although  characters  in  common  with  each  of  these  species  are  present.  The 
sharp  and  incurved  condition  of  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  indicates  a transition 
towards  Productus  striatus,  some  forms  of  which  occasionally  possess  coarse  strioe. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Near  Tarrol  Station,  Burnett  District  {W.  H.  Bands) — 
^ympie  Bods. 

Peoductus,  scp.  ind.  (J.),  PI.  12,  fig.  15. 

[Compare  P.  ftmhriatus  (Sby.),  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  18  1,  Pt.  4,  t.  33,  f.  13.] 

Ohs.  A very  remarkable  and  interesting  fragment  presented  itself  on  a slab, 
'^ith  other  fossils,  from  the  prolific  beds  of  Stanwell,  consisting  of  the  outer  shell  of  a 
'^'oductus,  seen  from  the  inside.  The  spine  bases  are  serially  arranged  in  concentric 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  Productus  Jimhriafus,  Sby.,  whilst  around  the  edge 
of  the  shell  they  are  visible  in  section  diverging  from  the  surface  of  the  valve.  There  is 
the  irregularity  of  disposition  seen  in  the  spines  of  P.  aculeatus,  but,  on  the  con- 
the  bases  are  on  rather  raised  concentric  rims,  as  in  the  species  first  mentioned. 

* Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  230,  t.  13,  f.  2. 
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The  umbonal  region  and  hinge-line  are,  unfortunately,  not  preserved,  and  in  consequence 
a direct  reference  to  Ji’roducfus  may  have  elements  of  doubt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  compare  it  to  any  other  Brachiopod.  The  spines  are  too  coarse 
and  much  too  far  apart  for  either  an  Atliyns,  such  as  Roysii,  or  a Meticularia,  like 
B.  lineata.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  regular  concentric  method  of  arrangement  of  the 
spine  bases,  JP.  spinulosus,  J.  Sby.,  might  have  put  in  a claim  for  comparison. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith) — -Gympie  Beds. 

Peodtjctus  sp.  ind.  (c.),  PI.  13,  Pig.  4. 

[Compare  Produotus pi'cdongus  {Shy.),  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Dev.  Brach.,  1865,  Pt.  2,  p.  602,  t.  19,  f.  22-2j.] 

Obs.  A very  remarkable  fragment  is  represented  in  the  above  figure.  It  is  the 
external  impression  of  the  ventral  valve  of  a Productus,  regularly  and  delicately  striate, 
with  a slight  median  ridge,  representing  the  cast  of  the  mesial  sinus,  on  which  are  five 
pits  in  a line.  These  are  the  impressions  of  spines,  and  both  the  position  of  them  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fossil,  strongly  recall  to  mind  the  structure  of  Produetus 
pralongm,  Sby.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  shell  possessed  a more  regular  shape 
than  that  species.  A similar  distribution  of  spines  is  met  with  in  Produetus  mesolobus, 
Phill.,  to  some  extent,  accompanied  by  other  characters  which  are  not  present  in  our 
fossil. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stan  well,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 

Peoductus,  sp.  ind.  {d.),  PL  40,  fig.  4. 

Ohs.  A small  and  peculiar,  partially  decorticated  specimen  of  the  P.  costatus 
group.  It  is  a ventral  valve  with  a long  straight  hinge,  depressed  broad  visceral  regions, 
irregularly  and  concentrically  wrinkled,  whilst  the  central  front,  and  that  portion  of  the 
surface  only,  bears  distinct,  fine,  and  well  separated  vertical  ribs,  the  sides  being  free. 
Some  of  the  i-ibs  bifurcate,  whilst  others  seem  to  have  been  spined.  The  concentric 
wrinkles  are  strongly  marked  on  the  alar  expansions. 

Only  one  example  of  this  peculiar  little  shell  has  come  under  my  notice, 
otherwise  I believe  the  characters  are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  warrant  a name  being 
given  to  it.  The  form  and  nature  of  the  costae  indicate  P.  costatus  as  the  group  to 
which  it  is  referable,  but  in  this  species  the  whole  of  the  front  bears  ribs,  except  a very 
limited  portion'of  the  ears,  but  in  our  specimen  the  limitation  is  a very  marked  one. 
In  a like  manner  it  differs  from  the  allied  Indian  species  Produetus  indicus,  IVaagen, 
P.  vishnu,  Waagen,  &c. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  * {G.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) 
Gympie  Beds. 

Peobuctus,  sp.  ind.  (e,),  PI.  37,  fig.  18. 

[Compare  P.  Huniboldti,  D’Orbigny,  in  Waagen,  Pal.  Indiea  (Salt  Lake  Fossils),  1884,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i; 

Pt.  4,  faso.  4,  p.  695,  t.  76,  f.  1-3.] 

Obs.  This  peculiar  and  well-spined  form  has  caused  me  much  trouble,  and  I a® 
not  even  now  prepared  to  say  to  which  of  the  known  species  it  should  be  referred, 
is  a decorticated  cast  of  a rather  transverse  ventral  valve,  with  a moderately  long  hinge- 
line, a wide  open  sinus,  a well  incurved  beak,  and  vertically  elongated,  somewhat  tear^ 
shaped  spine  bases  arranged  roughly  in  quincunx,  those  of  one  row  alternating  wi 


See  note,  p.  199. 
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those  of  another.  The  alar  expansions  are  covered  with  minute  short  prickles.  At  one 
time  I took  this  to  bo  either  the  young  state  ol  Froductm  suhguadratus,  or  a peculiar 
condition  of  P.  hraclythcerus,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  may  not  be  one  or 
the  other  even  now.  However,  in  many  points  the  specimen  has  even  a closer 
resemblance  to  Dr.  Waagen’s  figures  of  three  Indian  species— P.  Sumboldti,  D’Orb., 
P.  AhicJii,  Waagen,*  and  P.  serialis,  Waagen.f  The  shape  is  identical,  the  clustering 
of  the  prickle-like  spines  on  the  wings  the  same,  the  broad  undefined  sinus  similar,  and 
above  all  the  long  toar-like  quincimcially  arranged  body  spines  in  every  way  like  those  on 
our  specimen.  The  only  difference  I can  detect— but  this  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  not  perfect  towards  the  front  margin— is  the  absence  of  the  closely  clustered 
and  smaller  spines  all  round  the  front  of  the  shell,  aud  similar  to  those  on  the  alar 
Gxjiansions.  These  form  a very  marked  feature  of  the  Indian  shells.  Whatever  may  prove 
to  be  the  identity  of  the  present  form,  there  remains  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  Queens- 
land beds  one  in  many  re.spects  closely  similar  to  forms  found  in  India,  more  particularly 
^at  called  by  Waagen  Producius  Abichi.  I say  “called”  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
y-  AVaageu  has  figured  under  three  separate  names  what  might,  with  great  advantage  to 
science,  have  been  confined  to  one.  All  three  species,  P.  Rmnholdti,  P.  Abichi,  and  P. 
serialis,  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that  I think  only  the  Author  himself  could 
separate  them.  Of  the  two  first.  Dr.  Waagen  candidly  states  it  to  be  “ solely  a matter 
of  taste  whether  the  difference  be  admitted  or  not  as  sufficieut  for  the  distinction  of  two 
separate  species.”  The  difference  consists  simply  of  a “coarser  tuberculation,  and 
hy  the  more  elongated  form  of  the  tubercles.”  P.  serialis  is  said  to  differ  from 
■P-  Abichi  by  a well-developed  concentric  folding  in  a more  or  less  close  relation 
to  the  spines  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  ventral  valve.  I regard  all  three 
species  as  one,  therefore,  which  may  be  known  under  the  name  of  Productus  Sumboldti, 
originally  determined  by  Dr.  Davidson.  J- 


There  is  the  bare  possibility  that  this  may  be  a Strophalosia.  The  spines  have 
greatly  the  appearance  of  those  of  this  genus,  but  I have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  the 
teeth  or  sockets  of  the  hinge-liue.  In  my  Paper  on  the  Permo-Carboniferous  Possils 
from  North-West  Australia,  I omitted  to  mention  that  the  shell  there  named  Productus 
^ achythogrus,  and  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  now  figured,  possessed  a depressed 
'vertical  groove  on  the  beak,  after  the  manner  of  some  Btrophalosiai. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount 
ritton  Township  (P.  Hull) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal 
I'ield. 


Pkoductus,  sp.  ind.  (/.),  PI.  41,  fig.  13. 

Obs.  A small  form,  which  cannot  be  passed  over,  from  the  fact  that  the  shell  is 
Reserved.  It  recalls  to  mind,  in  a very  curious  manner,  the  young  condition  of  one  of 
e varieties  of  the  common  Productus  giganteus  of  the  European  Carboniferous  rocks, 
e body  of  the  shell  is  large  and  gibbous,  as  compared  with  the  small  and  sharp  ears, 
®'Qd  transversely  oblong  in  shape.  The  umbone  is  obtuse  and  much  incurved,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  fine,  separate,  thread-like  direct  ribs,  and  the  small  ears  delicately 
^rinkled.  In  fact  I never  saw  a closer  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the  above  species 
^“an  in  this  little  shell. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Tatton  &old  Pield  (P.  L.  Jack) — Glympie  Beds. 


* Pal.  Indioa  (Salt  Range  Fossils),  1884,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i,  Pt.  4,  fas.  4,  t.  74,  f.  1-7. 
t lUd.,  t.  74,  f.  8«-d. 

J Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sec.,  1862,  xviii.,  p.  32,  t.  2,  f.  6. 
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Genus— STBOPIIALOSIA,  King,  1844. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1844,  xiv.,  p.  313;  Mon.  Permian  Foss.  England,  1850,  p.  93.) 
STHOPniT.osiA  Claekei,  Eilieridge,  sp. 

PI.  13,  figs.  12-17  ; PI.  14,  fig.  19. 

Products  Clarkei,  Etheridge,  Quart.  .Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.334  t.  17,  f.  2 and  2a-5,  t 18  f.  4-4a.. 

„ „ He  Koninek,  Foss.  Pal.  Nonv.-Galles  du  Snd,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  203,  1. 10,  f.  5,  t.  11,  f.  2. 

„ „ Etheridge  fil..  Oat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  61.  ..  n f f in 

Strophcdosia  darjcci,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  K.  Phys.  Soe.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p .289,  t.  9,  f.  18  - , . 

f.  22-28,  t.  11,  f.  29-31,  1. 12,  f.  32  and  33. 

,,  TroocZifj,  Davidson  (ms.) 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  rotimdate-quadrate,  ventral  valve  strongly 
inflated ; prominent  and  convex  ahout  the  visceral  region,  sloping  gra  ua  y o o le 
front,  but  non-geniculate  and  unproduced.  Ilinge-line  straight,  ut  no  equa  o 
width  of  the  shell.  Ears  flattened,  small  when  compared  with  the  general  proportioms 

of  the  valve.  Beat  large,  short,  and  blunt,  hut  not  overhanging  t e nnge  ine  , 

diately  under  it  are  two  large,  obliquely  placed  teeth,  which  fit  into  tie  soc  e s o i 

dorsal  valve.  In  the  umbonal  region  of  the  shell,  proceeding  from  the  beak  Awards 
the  front,  is  a fine  ridge  or  septum  (a  groove  in  casts)  with,  on  each  side  of  it, 
dendritic  adductor  muscular  impressions,  each  bounded  on  its  outer  margin  " 
defined  groove  (ridges  in  the  cast).  Immediately  in  front  of  these  adductor  '>^P™ssi^: 

isalargebluntprominence  (which  in  the  cast  becomes  a hole  or  ossa  o var^n„c  ep  > 

of  a very  marked  character),  with  the  outer  edge  much  less  precipitous  than  the  m • 
On  each  side  this  prominence  are  the  depressed  scars  of  the  cardinal  museks,  much  deeper 
and  more  impressed  on  their  inner  or  umbonal  margins,  and  gradually  dy  ing  out  laterally 
towards  the  sides  of  the  valve;  they  arc  vertically  grooved  and  ridged.  (In  the  ca 
these  impressions  become  ridged  prominences,  projecting  or  scarp-  i e a on,,  eir 
edges,  and  they  impinge  somewhat  on  each  side  over  the  deep  fossa  ]ust  described^ 
The  interior  snrface  of  the  valve  is  pitted  and  ridged,  producing,  in  the  cast, 
and  grooves  ; the  former  are  continued  over  the  surface  of  the  blunt  prominence  (fossa 
in  the  cast)  ; the  ridges  seen  on  the  interior  represent  the  decurrent  bases  ^ _ 
The  exterior  surface  is  comparatively  plain,  with  fine,  vertical,  wavy  lines,  pr  j 

from  which  are  occasional  slender  spines.  • , n i + 4i,r  4rnm  the 

The  dorsal  valve  is  square,  oval,  flat,  and  very  thick,  bevelled  ^ 

interior  on  the  front  margin.  The  latter  is  apparently  continuous,  and 
any  way.  Hinge-line  with  rounded  alar  angles;  area  well  marked,  , f 

Cardinal  boss  thick,  strong,  and  prominent,  projecting  from  the  hmge-lme  at  an  ang 
119°,  with  the  exterior  plane  of  the  valve  centrally  divided  by  a 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a kind  of  shoulder.  Sockets  for  the  reception  of  the 
ventral  valve,  deep,  broad,  and  so  far  surrounding  the  boss  a^s  to  produce  an  appea^n 
of  isolation  in  the  latter  from  the  remainder  of  the  valve.  The  cardma  bos^^^_ 
supported  on  each  side  by  indistinct,  oblique,  alar  ridges.  Septum  strong  and  u 
like,  extending  for  more  than  two-thirds  the  distance  between  the  cardina  os  ^ 
front  margin,  sometimes  terminating  in  a small  button.  j^uated 

is  a deep  depression,  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  the  septum,  and  in  wine  ^ 

the  dendritic  adductor  muscular  impressions.  This  ^‘'^VdenressioD 

transverse  ridge  running  across  the  valve  from  a second  heart-shaped  depr® 
similarly  divided  by  the  septum.  The  reniform  impressions  are  aecp 

much  incurved,  and  abrupt  at  their  front  termination,  and  bounded  ^ge  is 

groove  or  linear  depression  following  their  course  The  internal  bevelledjdg^ 
marked  with  very  fine  granules  of  pustules  and  small  vemings,  being  the  in 
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the  vascular  system.  The  shell  has  a silky  a2)pearauee,  and  when  weathered  or  decorti- 
cated, the  shell-.substance  is  marked  by  a series  of  fine,  wavy,  vertical  lines.  The  valve 
IS  externally  ornamented  with  a number  of  close,  concentric,  scaly  laminas  and  a few 
scattered  splines  similar  to  the  ventral.  A series  of  spines  are  ako  placed  along  the 
hinge  of  the  ventral  valve,  erect,  and  gi'aduating  outwards  from  the  umbo. 

Obs.  The  history  of  Slrophalosia  Clarkei  is  a brief  one.  It  was  originally 
described  by  Mr.  Etheridge  as  a Productus,  from  indifferent  material  in  the  Daintreo 
Collection,  and  the  external  characters  defined.  Subsequently  Prof.  De  Koninck  placed 
under  this  name  a shell  in  the  AY.  B.  Clarke  Collection,  and  described  it  in  his  Jlew 
South  Wales  Work.  In  my  “Catalogue”  I follow  both  these  Authors  in  placing  the 
species  under  the  genus  Productm,  but  had  not  then  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing specimens. 

This  interesting  species,  at  the  time  my  former  description  was  written,* *  was 
known  under  two  conditions  only — internal  casts  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  dorsal  valves 
retainiTig  more  or  less  of  their  shelly  matter.  More  receirtly  I have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  examining  no  less  than  thirty-three  excellently  preserved  specimens  in 
the  Mining  and  Greological  Museum,  Sydney,  from  IVew  South  Wales  localities,  several 
of  which  have  the  valves  united.  Nothing  is  brought  more  prominently  forward  by 
these  specimens  than  the  flatness  and  non-spinous  condition  of  the  dorsal  valve,  and 
herein,  it  appears  to  me,  we  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  comparative  absence  of  spines 
from  the  ventral  valve,  excellent  specific  characters  for  the  separation  of  S.  Clarkei  from 
sillied  forms. 

If  we  examine  casts  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  compare  them  with  the  fine  i7iterior 
of  S.  Ooldfussi,  Munster,  figured  by  the  late  Dr.  Davidson,!  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
fig.  9,  representing  a east  in  a similar  state  of  preservation  to  our  specimens,  there  is, 
ns  in  the  latter,  the  corresponding^blunt  and  gradually  attenuated  but  prominent  beak 
(figs.  29  aad30,*,i),J  and  deep  pits  left  by  the  teeth  of  the  ventral  valve  (fig.  30,«).  Again, 
compare,  in  fig.  10  of  the  “Permian  Monograph,”  the  concave  or  grooved  back  of  the 
Umbo  with  that  of  the  Queensland  cast  (figs.  27-30,i).  Thirdly,  the  position  of  the 
ndductor  scars  in  the  same  Permian  figure  is  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the  Australian 
specimens  (figs.  26-30, c,c,c,c).  In  Mr.  Davidson’s  figure,  the  deep  pit  or  fossa  in  front  of 
these  impressions  is  not  so  marked  as  in  our  fig.  29  ; but  this  is  itself  a variable  point 
lu  the  Australian  shells.  With  regard  to  the  cardinal  muscular  sears,  we  observe  a 
perfectly  similar  arrangement — the  p^osition  identically  the  same,  similar  ridging  and 
grooving,  the  only  apjparent  difference  being  that  in  the  Permian  S.  Gold/iissl  the 
abrupt  or  scarp-like  side  appears  to  bo  towards  the  front,  whereas  in  S.  Clarkei  it  is 
towards  the  umbo  or  the  hinge-line  (figs.  27  and  29,e,e,c,(?).  It  must,  however,  not  be 
orgotten  that  all  these  characters  are  open  to  much  variation  in  development,  but  not 
’u  feature,  being  very  pronounced  in  some  individuals,  and  feeble  in  others. 

It  is  strange  that,  out  of  the  large  series  obtained  by  my  Colleague  from  the  Bowen 
Jtiver  Coal  Eield,  so  few  specimens  should  retain  traces  of  the  septum,  reniform  impres- 
®ions,  and  other  anatomical  details.  The  usual  condition  under  which  the  dorsal  valves 
° 'S'.  Clarkei  arc  presented  to  us  is  shown  by  figs.  18a,  19,  and  20,  a flat,  bevel-edged, 
Juore  Or  less  oval,  silky  shell,  and,  although  viewed  from  the  interior  in  each  case,  no 
race  of  the  marked  characters  of  figs.  21  and  23  are  visible,  but  on  the  contrary 

iu  the  place  of  the  strong  cardinal  boss  and  sejjtum,  an  oval  gaji  in  the  shell 

* Proo.  B.  Phys.  Sou.  Ediub.,  1880,  v.,  p.  289. 
t Mon.  Brit.  Permian  Brach.,  t.  3,  figs.  9-10. 

p,  I These  numbers  and  letters  refer  to  the  figures  given  in  my  former  description  of  ,8.  Clarkei  (Proc. 

• ■‘^nys.  Soo.  Ediub.,  1880,  v.).  (J?.  E.,  Jimr.) 
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substance.  This  discrepancy  between  such  examples  as  figs.  18a  and  21  can  be  accounted 
for  simply  by  decortication,  because,  on  several  specimens,  traces  of  much  shelly  matter 
remain,  which,  if  wholly  preserved,  would  bring  the  shell  up  to  the  thictness  required  to 

make  it  correspond  with  fig.  21  or  fig.  23.  . . 

The  dorsal  valve  is  invariably  flat,  or,  at  any  rate,  what  little  concavity  there  is,  is 
simply  a median  depression.  The  surface  is  composed  of  scaly  concentric  lamina?,  with 
wavy  cross-lines  and  an  occasional  small  spine.  In  specimens  with  the  valves  in  apposi- 
tion the  relatively  narrow  and  long  area,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  succeeding  spiecies, 

becomes  very  apparent.  _ 

In  the  Memoir  on  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  fossils,  three  species  of  Australian 
Strophalosice  were  described,  the  present  one,  the  succeeding  species,  S.  Oerardi,  and  o. 
JuTcesU.  At  that  time  much  doubt  existed  as  to  the  limitation  of  these  species,  but  now, 
I believe,  1 am  in  a position  to  satisfactorily  2)laco  all  three  on  a firmer  footing.  T e 
distinguishing  features  of  S.  Glarkei  have  already  been  pointed  out ; its  relation  to  S. 
Gemrdi  will  be  shown  under  that  species,  but  a few  remarks  on  S.  Juhesii  may  be  made 

The  chief  point  relied  on  formerly  for  the  separation  of  8.  Glarkei  from  S. 
Jukesii,  was  the  deltoid  or  sub-quadrate  form  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  broa 
oval  outline  of  the  former.  It  appears  to  me  now  that  the  internal  characters  of  the 
dorsal  valve  afford  a far  better  ground  for  separation.  In  S.  Glarkei  the  septum 
extends  almost  the  whole  width  of  the  dorsal  valve,  hut  in  S.  Jukesii  it  hardly  does 
more  than  reach  the  middle  of  the  valve.  The  deeply  excavated  cordate  depressions 
on  each  side  the  septum  of  the  former  is  absent  in  the  latter.  In  the  first-named 
species  the  renal  impressions  form  together  a broad  oval  curve,  and  terminate  forwar  d 
in  a line  with  the  front  end  of  the  septum;  in  the  second  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
renal  scars  are  much  more  aurate,  comparatively  broader,  but  not  so  oval,  and  pro]ec 
towards  the  front  far  beyond  the  termination  of  the  septum.  These  characters,  when 
viewed  together,  present  a very  different  appearance  in  the  two  species. 

The  original  specimens  on  which  I described  8.  Juleesii  were  said  to  have  come 
both  from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  but  I believe  this  will  prove  a far  more 
representative  species  of  the  latter  than  the  former  country. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  Bowen  River,  five  miles  north  of  Sonoma 
Station  ; the  same,  opposite  Palmer’s  Old  Station;  the  same,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
above  Sonoma  Road-crossing;  Parrot  Creek,  Bowen  River,  four  and  a-half  miles,  eig 
miles,  and  nine  miles  up  ; Cockatoo  Creek,  Bowen  River,  balf-a-mile  above  junction  wi  ^ 
Parrot  Creek  ; Bowen  River,  two  miles  above  Beasley’s  Old  Public  House  {B.  L.  Jkc*;  , 
Springsuro  (The  late  James  8mith)  —Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Co 
J'ield. 

Stiiophalosta  Gepardi,  Jx-ing. 

PI.  13,  fig.  18  ; PI.  14,  fig.  18  ; PI.  40,  figs.  7 and  8. 

Strophalosia  Qerardi,  King,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1S46,  xviii.,  p.  93. 

Tie  Koninek,  .VInn.  Produotus  et  Olionetes,  1847,  p.  137. 

' ,,  King,  Mon.  Permian  Po^is.  England,  1850,  p.  90,  t.  10,  f.  6 and  7. 

” Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Foas.  Braoh.,  introd.iction,  18,57,  t.  S,  f.  211. 

” ” pyheridgp  fil.,  Prno.  R.  Pbys.  Sno.  Edinb  , 1880,  v.,  p.  294,  t.  12,  f.  34-37,  t.  13, 

Etheridge  Bh,  Joiu-n.  K.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1883  [1884],  xvii.,  p.  87. 

8p.  Ghar.  Shell  of  medium  size,  ovate-rotund,  at  times  becoming  almost 
strongly  concavo-convex.  Ventral  valve  convex,  most  so  about  the  umbonal  and 
regions;  umbo  prominent,  rounded,  and  overhanging  the  area  to  some 
short,  high,  and  triangular  ; dorsal  valve  varying  from  concave  to  semi-concave,  to 
closely  the  contour  of  the  ventral,  assuming  a more  or  less  deltoid  form,  usual  y 
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longer  than  wide;  hinge-line  variable  in  length  but  never  as  wide  as  the  shell;  area 
well  marked,  elongately  triangular ; dcltidium  conspicuous,  convex ; septum  short ; 
renal  impressions  broadly  oval ; internal  surface  highly  granular.  Surface  of  the  ventral 
valve  concentrically  laminated,  and  giving  rise  to  numerous  adpressed  tapering  spines, 
which,  when  worn  off,  leave  the  valve  covered  by  a series  of  short,  blunt,  somewhat 
projecting  tubercles  ; surface  of  the  dorsal  valve  similarly  ornamented,  but  the  concen- 
tric laminae  appear  to  be  smaller  and  closer  together ; near  the  front  edge  of  the  valve  the 
lamellae  become  very  close  and  numerous,  and  assume  a strongly  imbricated  appearance. 
The  greatest  concavity  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  just  below  or  in  front  of  the  hinge-line,  where 
it  appears  to  become  much  pressed  in.  The  shell  at  times  assumes  a slightly  irregular 
aspect,  with  an  inclination  or  oblique  tendency  towards  one  side  or  the  other;  the  front 
margin  is  rounded  and  continuous,  and  shows  no  indication  of  an  indentation  or  sinuosity. 

Ohs.  The  identity  of  this  Indian  species  with  shells  from  the  Bowen  River  Coal 
Tield  was  based  on  certain  individuals  from  the  latter,  possessing,  amongst  other 
characters,  very  concave  dorsal  valves.  This  sepiaration  was  made,  to  some  extent,  on 
the  advice  of  the  late  Dr.  Davidson,  but  it  was  hinted  that  perhaps  the  one  might  prove 
to  be  a variety  of  the  other.*  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  were  made : — 
“Notwithstanding  the  flat  valve  of  typical  specimens  of  S.  Clarkei,  it  is  just  possible 
that  it  and  the  shells  now  referred  to  S.  G-erardi,  with  the  concave  dorsal  valves,  may 

after  all  be  one  and  the  same On  the  one  hand  we  have  a series  of  dorsal 

valves,  all  flat,  and  no  ventral  valve  attached  {—S.  Clarlcei) ; on  the  other  hand,  a number 
of  bivalve  examples,  with  very  concave  dorsal  valves  (?=S.  Gerardi).”  It  was 
subsequently  shown,t  through  specimens  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  Liversidge  from  the  Darr 
Hirer,!  that  the  two  species  were  in  all  probability  distinct,  a point  which  I think  now 
capable  of  proof.  In  contradistinction  to  S,  Clarkei,  the  valves  of  &.  Gerardi  are  both 
densely  spined  ; the  dorsal  valve  always  very  concave  ; the  form  more  irregular  in 
outline  and  smaller,  the  area  wide,  short,  and  triangular ; spines  long,  pendent,  and 
3-dpressed  to  the  shell ; and  the  surface  of  both  valves  very  concentrically  frilled ; but 
particularly  noticeable  amongst  these  arc  the  concave  dorsal  valves,  and  the  short,  high 
triangular  area  in  the  ventral  valve. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  dorsal  valve  has  always  been  wanting  to  complete 
the  comparison,  but  this  is  now  supj)lied  by  a Tasmanian  specimen  in  the  Australian 
Museum,  which  I believe  to  be  this  species.  The  broadly  oval  forms  of  the  renal  or 
Vascular  impressions  resemble  those  of  S.  Glarhei,  rather  than  /S.  Jukesii,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  the  short  septum  indicates  a resemblance  to  the  latter.  The  deep  depressions 
CM.  each  side  the  septum  in  S.  Clarkei  are  quite  absent,  so  is  the  transverse  ridge 
separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  pair  of  these,  and  probably  the  support  of  the 
^dductor  muscles.  The  concavity  of  the  dorsal  valve  varies,  to  some  extent,  in  different 
individuals,  but  it  is  always  very  apparent.  The  hinge-line  also  varies  in  length,  long 
in  some  examples,  short  in  others,  although,  as  before  stated,  it  never  extends  the  whole 
^idth  of  the  shell. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  in  the  Permo 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  Continent  and  Tasmania,  at  least  three  species  of  Stroplialosia 
^I'c  met  with,  as  originally  described  by  the  Writer. 

_ The  resemblance  of  the  Australian  examples  of  8.  Gerardi  to  Prof.  King  s 
ndian  type  is  very  marked,  both  in  outward  shape,  nature  of  the  spines,  form  of  the 
^^al  valves,  and  the  area. 

* Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soo.  Ediiib.,  1880,  v.,  p.  29S. 
t Journ.  R.  Soo.  N,  S.  Wales  for  1883  [1884],  xvii.,  p.  87. 
t Locality  doubtful.  {E.L.J.) 
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Loc.  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  Powen  Eiver,  five  miles  north  of  Sonoma 
Station ; the  same,  opposite  Palmer’s  Old  Station  ; Parrot  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver,  eight 
miles  up ; Bowen  Eiver,  between  Traverse  Stations  25  and  26  (i2.  L.  JacV) ; Banana 
Creek  {H.  W.  Maclcay ; Colin,  de  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal 
Field  ; “ Darr  Eiver,*  about  three  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Port  Denison  ” {Prof. 

A.  Liversidge;  Colin.  Sydney  University), 

Genus— CHOHPTPS,  Fischer,  1837. 

(Oryotographie  Gouv.  Moseou.,  p.  134.) 

Choketes  CRACOWEivsis,  Etheridge,  PI.  13,  fig.  9. 

Chonetes  cracoioensis,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  .3,  p.  336,  t.  18,  f.  2. 

„ La[fuessiana,"D<i  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  207,  t.  10,  f.  7 [exol.  syn.) 

„ ,,  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  48. 

8p.  Char.  Shell  transversely  oblong  or  semicircular,  wider  than  long,  both 
valves  ornamented  with  many  ribs ; hinge-line  straight,  not  so  long  as  the  width  of  the 
shell ; area  narrow  and  parallel ; ventral  margin  convex.  Cardinal  angles  rounded  and 
flattened  at  their  extremities.  Ventral  valve  slightly  convex.  Dorsal  valve  nearly  flat, 
or  following  the  curve  of  the  ventral.  Beak  small,  apparently  slightly  incurved,  but 
not  covering  the  hinge-line.  The  place  of  the  hinge-spines  faintly  traceable.  The 
surface  of  the  shell  covered  by  what  must  have  been  short  and  stout  spines  numerously 
distributed.  {Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  Mr.  Etheridge  considered  that  his  species  differed  from  the  typical  f* 

Carboniferous  Chonetes  hardrensis  ( = C.  laguessiana),  De  Koninck,  by  possessing  ' f 
flatter  cardinal  angles,  and  many  more  spines.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  De  Koninck 
united  G.  cracoioensis  with  his  G.  laguessiana,  and  guided  by  his  universally  accepted 
high  opinion,  I followed  a similar  course  in  the  “ Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils.”  j. 

But  an  examination  of  numerous  specimens  from  the  Star  Eiver  Beds  causes  me  to  i 

doubt  the  advisability  of  this  course,  especially  when  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figure,  which  | 

excellently  represents  his  species,  is  compared  with  that  given  by  Prof.  De  Koninck  of  J 

the  shell  from  Kew  South  Wales.  The  figure  of  G.  cracoioensis  represents  a form  with 
flat  roundly  rectangular  sides,  whereas  the  so-called  G.  laguessiana  figured  by  De 
Koninck  has  acute  cardinal  angles,  and  the  lateral  margins  rapidly  and  sharply  merging 
into  the  ventral  margins.  I quite  fail  to  see  how  two  such  differently  shaped  shells  can 
be  relegated  to  one  species,  and  it  will  be  better,  in  the  meantime,  to  accept  the  name  J 

applied  by  Mr.  Etheridge  to  this  shell.  > 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Cracow  Creek,  Dawson  Eiver,  Lat.  25°  20'  S.,  Long. 

150°  15'  E.,  approximate  {The  late  P.  Haintrec) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen 

Eiver  Coal  Field ; Athelstaue  Eange,  Eockhampton  (iP/ie  late  James  Smith) — Gympie  j 

Beds  ; Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  {B.  L.  Jbe/t)  — Star  Beds.  i 

Choivetes,  sg).  ind.  («..),  PL  13,  fig.  10  ; PL  37,  figs.  21  and  22. 

Ohs.  A transversely  semicircular,  deep,  and  very  convex,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
deltoid  species,  occurs  in  the  Corner  Creek  Beds.  It  possesses  the  general  form  of 
Chonetes  polita,  McCoy,t  but,  unlike  the  latter,  is  strongly  costate.  The  alar  angle®  I 

are  pointed,  and  it  is  altogether  an  elegant  little  shell. 

* In  this,  as  in  the  caaeof  Protinctos  brachythcerus,  I doubt  the  correctness  of  the  locality  quoted,  a® 
the  Darr  River  is  wholly  in  the  Rolling  Downs  Beds.  (B.L.J.) 

t Davidson,  Mon,  Brit.  Garb.  Brach.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p.  190,  t.  47,  f.  8-11. 
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In  the  Keelbottom  Hivcr  Series  a somewhat  similar  shell  is  found,  but  less 
convex,  and  very  strongly  ribbed,  with  the  hinge  abou  equal  in  length  to  the  shell.  The 
ribs  arc  coarse  and  bifurcate,  about  thirty-five  previous  to  division,  and  irregularly  rounded. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  both  these  shells  are  one  species,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  immense  number  of  Ohonetes  already  described,  it  is  impossible  to  venture  on 
a name,  especially  when  dealing  with  imperfect  material. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Iliver  (S.  L.  Jack)  ; Gully  rising 
in  cliff  between  two  peaks  on  loft  bank  of  Keelbottom  River,  north  of  old  Plum-tree  Inn 
(J?.  L.  Jack) — Star  Beds. 

CnoiTETES,  sp.  ind.  (J.),  PI.  13,  figs.  7,  8,  and  13. 

[Compare  G,  australis,  McCoy,  Prod.  Pal.  Viot.,  Deo.  iv.,  187fi,  t.  35,  fig.  1.] 

Ohs.  The  present  Glioneies  differs  wholly  from  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
ventral  valve  is  broad  and  semicircular,  quadrate,  deeper  than  wide,  and  very  slightly 
convex.  The  hinge-line  was  as  long  as  the  shell,  and  when  perfect  the  alar  angles 
bluntly  pointed,  but,  as  a rule,  they  ai’o  broken.  A moderately  broad  hinge  appears 
to  have  been  present,  and  thei’o  arc  the  remains  of  several  well-developed  hinge-spines. 
There  was  a well-marked  septum  in  both  valves,  and  the  inner  surface  highly  pustuloso, 
and  punctate.  The  surface  boro  numorous  distinct  bifurcating  ribs,  and  there  is  some 
indication  of  their  having  been  spinoso. 

This  species  is  probably  closely  allied  to  Chonetes  auslralis,  IVTcCoy.  It  is 
certainly  not  C.  lapuessiana,  as  figured  by  Do  Koninck  from  New  South  IV  ales,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a large  form  of  G.  cracowensis.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
compare,  in  passing,  Chonetes  falMandica,  Morris  and  Sharpe,*  with  which  there  is 
again  some  resemblance.  Except  that  it  is  a larger  species,  G.  illinoisensis,  Worthen,t 
Would  represent  our  shell,  especially  in  the  very  largo  number  of  cost®.  The  latter 
are  numerous,  but  less  so  than  in  G.  falMandica,  and  coarser;  they  bifurcate  high  up  on 
the  visceral  region,  and  are  prominent  and  bold,  although  not  coarse. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Atbclstane  Range,  Rockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)-, 
Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 


Chonetes,  sj).  ind.  {c.),  PI.  37,  fig.  20. 

Ohs.  A small,  very  flat  shell,  the  ventral  valve  slightly  elevated  below  the  umbo, 
then  depressed  in  the  middle  line,  producing  a broad  and  very  flat  sinus.  The  hmge- 
line  as  long  as  the  shell,  and  the  alar  expansions  also  apparently  flattened.  The  area  is 
small,  and  the  septum  extends  for  about  half  the  height  of  the  valve.  The  ribs  are  very 
numerous  and  fine,  and  each  one  bifurcates  ; they  must  have  been  provided  with  regular 
concentric  rows  of  spines,  as  the  depressions  representing  the  actual  ribs  are  regularly 
pitted.  The  lateral  ribs  are  much  curved  outwards,  whilst  the  umbo  was  very  fine 
3-nd  small. 

This  pretty  little  cast  at  times  looks  more  lilce  an  Orthotetes  or  Streptorhynchiis, 
than  a Ohonetes.  The  tripartite  division  of  the  surface  probably  arises  from  a rather 
flatly  prominent  central  region,  and  flattened  nlar  expansions 

This  is  evidently  not  far  removed  from  Chonetes  coniprersn  Waagen.J  and,  in 
^8'Ct,  differs  chiefly  in  the  alar  regions,  being  delicately  striate,  iirslead  of  quite  plain. 
Waagen’s  remarks  ajrply  well  to  our  specimens,  bearing  in  mind  that  his  examples  were 
perfect,  comparatively  speaking,  whilst  ours  are  only  impressions.  He  says  “ Ihis  is  a 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  t84G,  ii.,  p.  274,  t.  10,  f.  4. 
t Illinois  Geol.  Keport,  1868,  iii.,  t.  15,  {.8. 

t Pal.  Inclica  (Salt  Range  Possils),  1884,  Ser.  xiii.,  Vol.  i..  No.  4,  faso.  4,  p.  030,  figs.  a-d. 
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rather  small  species,  with  very  flat  valves,  which  are  so  close  together  that  scarcely  any 
room  remains  between  them.  The  ventral  valve  bears,  in  the  middle,  a low  sinus,  and 
the  radial  striation  of  both  valves  is  limited  to  the  median  parts,  whilst  the  lateral  parts 
remain  entirely  smooth.” 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Gully  rising  in  clifE  between  two  peaks  on  left  bank  of 
Keelbottom  Eiver,  north  of  Old  Plum-tree  Inn  {B.  L.  Jhcit)— Star  Beds. 

CnoN-ETEs,  sjB.  ind.  (d.),  PI.  37,  fig.  19. 

Obs.  A somewhat  large,  elongately  quadrate,  convex,  and  high  cast  occurs  in  the 
fossihferous  masses  of  Mount  Britton.  There  is  a large  wide  area,  deep  sinus  in  the 
dorsal  valve  of  casts,  and  at  least  four  hinge-spines  on  each  side  the  umbo.  The  front 
and  sides  are  densely  pitted,  but  the  nature  of  the  surface  is  unknown. 

This  form  is  only  known  to  me  as  casts,  but  probably,  judging  from  its  size,  is 
allied  to  the  Athelstane  Eange  species  (PI.  13,  fig.  8).  The  septum  of  the  dorsal  valve 
was  large  and  strong.  The  cardinal  muscular  scars  of  the  ventral  valve  were  small  and 
pear-shafied,  and  in  this  valve  a septum  also  existed. 

Loo  and  Horizon.  Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton 
Township  (A.  L.  Morisset)—M.iMh  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

Order— CLISTENTEEAJ’A. 

Family— LIN  GULID^. 

Qenus — LIHGULA,  Bruguiere,  1791. 

(Encyolop.  Method.,  i.,  PI.  250,  f.  la-c.) 

Lingtoa  mxxieoides,  J.  Sowerbg,  ?P1.  13,  fig.  19. 

Liwjula  mytilloides,  J.  Shy.,  Min.  Con.,  1813,  i.,  p.  56,  t.  19,  f.  1 and  2. 

„ mytaoides,  Davidson,  Mon.  Brit.  Garb.  Braoh.,  1861,  Pt.  4,  p.  207,  t.  48,  f.  29-36. 

Ohs.  Except  that  the  specimen  referred  to  this  species  is  rather  more  angular 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  valve,  it  is  difilcult  to  distinguish  it  from  typical  examples 
of  L.  mgliloides.  The  test  is  preserved  over  half  the  surface  of  the  specimen.  Dana, 
in  his  Work  on  the  Geology  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  describes  a species.  Lingula 
ovata^  which  may  perhaps  also  bo  the  present  shell.  It  is  ” quite  small,  much 
convex,  regularly  broad  ovate,  with  the  front  margin  not  at  all  truncate.  Beak  acute, 
valves  thin,  smooth,  with  faint  concentric  lines  of  growth.” 

The  genus  Lingula  is  of  so  scarce  an  occurrence  in  Australian  Permo- 
Carboniferous  rocks  that  the  present  specimen  is  of  some  importance. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Spring  Creek,  Cania,  Burnett  (W.  H.  iJswds)— Gympie 

Beds. 

Section— MOLLUSCA  VERA. 

Class — Pelecypoda. 

Order— OSTRACEA. 

Family— PECTINID  a:. 

Oemis—EHTOLIUM,  Meelc,  1872.* 

(Hayden’s  Final  Report  E.  Nebrask.a,  p.  189.) 

Ohs.  The  existence  of  this,  as  an  Australian  genus,  depends  upon  a few  small 
and  ill-preserved  specimens  in  the  Star  Eiver  collections,  made  by  my  Colleague,  and 

*:Prof.  James  Hall  says-“Pal.  California,  1864,  i.,  App.  B.,  p.  478.”  and  that  EntoUuml^^ 
Palseozoic  sense  is  but  a synonym  of  Pei-nopectcn,  Winobell.  See  Pal.  JST.  York,  1886,  v.,  Pt.  1,  No.  2,  p.  IvU- 
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resembling  tbe  cbaracteristic  'British  species  JS.  Sowerlii,  McCoy,  sp.  One  specimen 
showed  the  concentric  close  ornament,  and  seems  to  be  the  valve  with  the  conate  ears  ; 
another  displays  the  interior  of  the  flat-eared  valve  (PI.  14,  fig.  10),  and,  above  all  points, 
the  typical  central  cartilage  pit,  the  sockets  for  the  obliquely  diverging  ridges,  and  the 
long  posterior  lateral  grooves ; and  there  is  a trace  of  the  large  eccentric  adductor 
muscnlar  impression. 

These  Corner  Creek  specimens  are  small,  but  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
-B.  Sowerlii ; it  is  therefore,  probably,  a distinct  and  smaller  species,  but  the  material 
is  not  copious  enough  to  permit  of  a satisfactory  determination. 

Zoo.  and  Horizon,  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  (i?.  L.  Jach) — Star  Beds. 


aenus—EUGHONDBIA,  Meek,  1874. 

(American  Journ.  Sci.,  1874,  vii,,  pp.  445  and  488.) 

Ohs.  In  this  genus  of  Pectenoid  shells,  the  hinge  structure  is  peculiar.  There 
IS  a “comparatively  large,  oblique,  central  cartilage  pit,  and  a row  of  smaller  ones  crossing 
the  area  at  right  angles  all  along,  both  before  and  behind  the  large  oblique  central  pit.” 

The  above  are  the  late  Professor  P.  B.  Meek’s  remarks  in  establishing  his  genus 
for  the  little  Pecten  negleatns,  Geinitz,  from  Illinois.  He  believed  Euchondria  to  be 
more  nearly  allied  to  Pernopeelen,  AV^inchell,* * * §  than  to  Aviculopeoten,  but  differs  from 
the  former  in  the  obliquity  of  the  central  cartilage  pit,  and  the  presence  of  the  true 
cartilage  pits  along  the  hinge.  The  so-called  cartilage  pits  along  the  hinge  of 
Pernojjecten  are  probably  only  interlocking  crenulations  of  the  hinge,  and  not  receptacles 
for  any  portion  of  the  ligament. 

Amongst  the  many  indistinct  fossils  from  the  Corner  Creek  Beds,  was  a small 
semicircular  shell  with  close,  fine,  concentric  strife,  a very  rounded  ventral  margin,  a 
long  hinge-line,  and  a small  anterior  ear  with  radiating  ridges.  Along  the  latter  are 
faintly  visible  tbe  impressions  of  a vertical  series  of  hinge- pits  resembling  those  of 
^iichondria.  No  central  oblique  pit  was  observed,  however,  and  since  the  specimen  has 
passed  from  my  hands,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  genus  Grenipecten,  Ilall.t  might  put 
m as  good  a claim  for  it  as  Euchondria.  In  Hall's  genus  the  “ hinge  is  furnished 
'^ith  a series  of  small  cartilage  pits  throughout  its  entire  length”;  and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  to  find  that  the  impression  under  discussion  is  more  properly  referable 
to  this  than  to  the  genus  to  which  I assigned  it  in  the  list  originally  forwarded  to  my 

Colleague.  J 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  {B.  L.  Jack) — Star  Beds. 


Family— AVICHL0PECTINID7E.§ 

Genus -AVIOULOPEOTEJSr,  McGoy,  1851. 

(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1851,  vii.,  p.  171.) 

Ohs.  In  the  Corner  Creek  Beds,  three  species  of  Aviculopecten  have  been 
Noticed.  In  the  first  species  the  hinge-line  is  long,  the  surface  covered  with  fine 
fudiating  costs,  and  the  anterior  ear  very  pronounced,  narrow,  long,  and  triangular,  with 

* As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Grenipecten,  Hall, 

p Prelim.  Notice  Lamellib.  Sheila,  Hp.  Helderberg,  Hamilton  and  Chemung  Groups,  Pt.  1,  1884, 

+ Handbook  Queensland  Geol.,  188G,  p.  39. 

§ Meek  and  Hayden,  Pal.  Up.  Missouri,  1865,  Pt.  i.,  p.  49 
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tliree  or  four  strong  diverging  ridges.  The  second  species  is  highly  cancellate,  the 
radiating  costas  being  fine,  close,  and  round.  Tlie  third  shell  is  very  small,  and  indicates 
a triangular  species  very  narrow  towards  the  umbones,  and  widening  ventrally.  No 
ornament  is  preserved,  and  only  one  of  the  anterior  ears,  which  is  triangidar  and  deeply 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  shell.  The  whole  of  these  points  are  such  common 
characters  amongst  this  group  of  shells,  that  they  cannot  be  alone  used  for  specific 
difEerentiation. 

Mr.  Rands  has  collected  from  Banana  Creek,  near  Eockhamptoii,  what  is  obviously 
another  fragment  of  an  Aviciilopeclen.  It  is  a fragment  without  ears  or  hinge-line, 
covered  with  fine,  elevated,  radiating  stria?,  slightly  curved  towards  the  sides  of  the  shell, 
and  with  an  intermediate  rib  between  each  pair  ; the  whole  are  crossed  by  equidistant 
regular  concentric  lines,  forming,  by  their  intersections,  small  quadrangular  spaces. 

AviCTTLOPECTEIf  SUBQUIirQUELUVEATCS,  McCoy,  Sp. 

Pcctcn  coinxitus,  Dana  (lum  McCoy),  American  Journ.  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  160. 

,,  subquinquelinealus,  MeCny,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  298,  t.  17,  f.  I-- 
,,  comptus,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  p.  704,  Atlas,  t.  9,  f.  5. 

„ suhquinquelincatus,  McCoy,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  V.  D.  Land,  18.51,  i.,  p.  322,  t.  17,  f.  1. 

Aviculopecten  subquinquelineatus,  DeKoninck,  Eoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  295,  t.  22,  f.  2 
,,  „ Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  297,  t.  15,  f.  .52. 

Obs.  This  is  a large,  strong,  and  distinctly  marked  species,  at  first  sight 
resembling  A.  Fiftoni,  Morris,*  but  easily  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  plain  and  entire 
condition  of  the  radiating  cost®  ; whereas  in  A.  Fittoni  the  latter  are  composed  of  a 
series  of  smaller  radii.  In  both  species  the  valleys  between  the  ribs  are  filled  with 
subordinate  eostm.  In  Morris’s  species  there  is  only  one  between  each  pair  of  ribs,  but 
in  McCoy’s  there  are  from  three  to  five.  In  A.  suhqiiinquelineatus  the  ears  are  large 
and  radiately  striated,  and  the  whole  shell  must  have  grown  to  some  considerable  size. 
It  appears  Professor  Dana’s  name  of  P.  comptus  ha,s  precedence  of  McCoy’s  by  a short 
time,  and  would  be  the  accepted  one  for  this  species,  were  it  not  that  the  name  comptus 
had  already  been  used  by  Professor  McCoy  f for  an  Irish  Carboniferous  I.imestone  shell. 
Professor  Dana’s  name  has  therefore  to  give  way  to  the  subsequently  described 
P,  stihquinpuelineatus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Bowen  Eiver,  at  No.  25  Traverse  Station  (R.  L.  Jachy,  iu 
a hard  flinty  micaceous  sandstone  of  the  Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver 
Coal  Pield. 

Aviculopecten  lima;foiimis,  Morris,  ? PI.  14i,  fig.  1. 

Pcctcn  Unueformia,  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phy.s.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  277,  t.  13,  f.  1. 
Aviculopecten  limaifm'uiis,  De  Koiiinck,  Eoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  i).  291,  t.  22,  f.  4. 

„ sp.  ind.,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  298. 

Ohs.  A single  specimen  of  a largo  species  of  Aviculopecten,  with  portions  of  the 
valves  in  apposition,  has  been  obtained  by  my  Colleague.  It  is  a mere  cast  with  remains 
of  shelly  matter  here  aud  there,  but  appears  to  correspond  to  a great  extent  with  A- 
limwformis,  Morris.J  The  sheE  is  very  inequivalve,  one  valve  being  moderately  convex, 
the  other  almost  flat,  or  even,  towards  the  ventral  margin,  a little  concave.  These 
characters  would  accord  better  with  those  of  the  species  mentioned,  than  with  any  other 
of  the  Australian  forms  so  far  as  described  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Daintree 
Collection,  Mr.  Etlieridgo  determined  the  ])resonco  of  this  shell  and  gave  the  following 

* Strzelecki's  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  t.  14,  f.  2. 
t Synop.  Garb.  Limest.  Eoss.  Ireland,  1844,  p.  90,  1. 15,  f.  14. 
t Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Deacrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  277,  t.  13,  fig.  1. 
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diagnosis  * : — “ Shell  inequilateral  or  oblique,  slightly  convex  near  the  umhonal  region 
or  beak  ; the  ribs  are  also  irregular  and  'vavy,  about  thirty-live  in  number,  and  all  meet 
near  the  umbo  ; lines  of  growth  obscurely  wrinkled  ; ears  small,  radiated,  and  coarsely 
Wrinkled.  Prof.  Morris  does  not  state  the  dimensions  of  his  shell ; proportionately  our 
single  specimen  agrees  with  his,  but  apparently  is  individually  larger.” 

The  general  obliquity  of  the  valve,  and  the  convexity  in  the  umbonal  region, 
certainly  point  to  this  species,  but  the  anterior  ear,  well  relieved  from  the  body  of  the 
shell,  does  not  accord  at  all  with  Morris’s  figure,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  this  in 
De  Koninck’s  illustration.  I must  confess  to  never  having  seen  a complete  individual 
of  this  species,  and  I am  therefore  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  its  true  appearance ; but 
the  obliquity,  and  the  great  inequality  of  the  valves,  as  expressed  above,  are  certainly 
important  characters. 

I now  figure  a rather  similar  Avioidopeolen  (PI.  14,  fig.  1)  from  Gympie,  in  which 
the  anterior  ear  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figure,  but  is  less  detached 
from  the  shell.  This,  for  the  present,  must  be  regarded  as  referable  to  A.  limmforniis. 

It  is  so  rare  to  obtain  any  of  these  Australian  Avimlopectens  with  the  true  shell 
remaining  that  identification  in  such  a case,  especially  with  mutilated  examples,  becomes 
difilcult.  Such  a specie  on  has  been  obtained  in  the  Tatton  Gold  Eield,  but  space  does 
not  ])crmit  of  our  figuring  it.  The  valves  are  in  apposition,  and  portions  of  the  ears 
wanting.  The  larger  valve  is  oval  and  decidedly  convex,  the  smaller  convex  in  the 
visceral  region,  but  gradually  becoming  flat,  or  even  concave  towards  the  front  margin, 
and  to  some  extent  also,  the  aides.  In  these  we  trace  decided  A.  limasformu  characters. 
Both  valves  possess  about  twenty-four  broad,  rather  flattened  riba,  those  of  the  one 
valve  fitting  into  those  of  the  other  at  the  ventral  margin,  and  causing  the  latter  to 
become  fluctuating.  Corresponding  interspaces  exist  crossed  by  very  close  projecting 
frills.  One  end  of  the  shell  (it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  the  ears  being  removed)  is  convex 
in  the  larger  valve,  but  sublobate  in  the  flat  or  concave  piece,  another  character  of 
A.  limeeformis. 

Until  the  entire  appearance  of  the  last-named  is  more  familiar,  the  identity  of 
these  species  must  remain  open,  but  if  not  A.  limeeformis,  it  is  possible  that  the  present 
form,  and  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figured  specimen,  may  form  a separate  species,  as  they  appear 
to  have  several  points  in  common. 

hoc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Hiver,  below  Sonoma  Road-crossing 
{R.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  ; ? Gympie  (JR.L.  Jack) 
Gympie  Beds  ; ? Tatton  Gold  Field  {R.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds, 

Aviculopecten  ? imbbicaths,  Etheridge. 

■^meulopcctcn  ? mibrusatus,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  326,  t.  14,  f.  2. 

,,  ,,  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  inequilateral,  and  possessing  twenty-two  ribs,  the  ends  or 
extremities  of  which  imbricate  or  overlap  in  the  cast ; there  appears  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
3-  space  between  the  end  of  each  rib  at  its  extremity,  or  along  the  ventral  margin ; 
faint  longitudinal  markings  run  down  each  of  the  ribs,  following  their  course. 
^Rtheridge.) 

Obs.  An  impression  only  occurs,  and  that  of  the  inner  sin'face,  of  one  valve 
'^f  this  singular  and  doubtful  shell.  Our  figure  is  taken  from  a gutta-percha  cast  of 
ffie  impression  left.  That  it  belongs  to  the  Asiphonida  I do  not  doubt,  and,  I believe, 

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  326,  t.  14,  f.  1.  I am  much  puzzled  by  the  central  oval 
Joapressioii  on  the  umbonal  region.  It  cannot  be  a cartilage  pit  of  the  hinge,  as  it  is  in  the  wrong  position 
°r  such  a structure.  (JJ.  E.,jun.) 
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to  one  of  the  Aviculidso.  The  umhonal  region  is  certainly  not  complete ; and, 
therefore,  no  true  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  ears  and 
hinge-line  of  the  perfect  shell.  {Etheridge.) 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  G-ympie  {The  late  R.  Baintree) — Gympie  Beds. 


Atictjlopecten  MUiTiEADiATrs,  Etheridge. 

Avioulopecten  muUiradiatus,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  327,  t.  13,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  nearly  equilateral,  orbicular,  depressed,  slightly  convex,  with 
about  sixty  well-defined  equidistant  sharp  ribs,  all  meeting  at  the  umbo ; these  ribs 
appear  to  have  been  sharply  elevated  and  plain;  ears  not  seen;  lines  of  growth  well 
defined.  {Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  Avioulopecten  miiltiradiatu.’i  was  compared  hy  Mr.  Etheridge  to  A.  plano- 
radiatus,  McCoy,  and  A.  doeens,  McCoy,  both  species  of  the  British  Carboniferous 
Limestone.  It  differs  from  the  first  in  being  less  convex,  but  appears  to  be  a more 
robust  shell  than  the  latter.  The  Author  likewise  added — “ It  has  also  affinity  with 
Peoten  sguamiiliferiis,  Morris,  from  Mount  AYellington,  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  * * * § I 
cannot,  however,  clearly  determine  the  presence  of  imbricated  scales  upon  the  ribs.” 
Unfortunately,  in  the  figure  accompanying  these  remarks,  the  indications  of  scales  on 
the  ribs  are  distinctly  visible,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  shell  is  only,  after 
all,  Avioulopecten  sguanmliferns,  Morris. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {The  late  R.  Baintree) — Gj’mpie  Beds.  An 
Aviculopecten  like  this  species  also  occurs  at  Kooingal  {The  late  James  Smith) — 
Gympie  Beds. 

Avioulopecten  Lauriknti,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  43,  figs.  3 and  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  orbicular,  sub-equilateral,  anterior,  posterior  and  ventral 
margins  rounded ; umbones  small,  moderately  acute.  Eight  valve  hardly  convex,  much 
flattened ; anterior  ear  elongately  triangular,  narrow,  separated  by  a long,  deep,  and 
narrow  byssal  sinus  ; posterior  ear  small,  more  or  less  rectangular ; surface  smooth,  or 
with  a few  concentric  growth-marks  ; ears  apparently  smooth.  Left  valve  slightly  convex, 
with  a straight  hinge-line,  rather  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell,  squarish  ; anterior  ear 
small,  triangular,  posterior  small  but  wing-like ; anterior  ear  and  body  of  the  valve 
covered  with  a large  number  of  very  fine  I’adiating  costa!  and  interpolated  riblets,  crossed 
by  equally  fine  concentric  decussating  laminae,  and  especially  well  marked  on  the  anterior 
ear. 

Ohs.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  the  shell  De  Koninck  has  called  Avioulopecten 
depilisA  to  McCoy’s  species  of  the  same  name.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  shell  is  that 
referred  to  by  the  former  under  that  designation.  In  A.  depilis,  McCoy, J the  anterior 
ear  of  the  right  valve  is  squarish,  not  particularly  elongated,  and  but  little  separated 
from  the  shell.  In  the  jmesent  species  it  is  quite  the  opposite  of  this.  Had  these 
characters  been  applicable  to  the  left,  instead  of  the  right  valves,  a very  close  resemblance 
would  have  existed  between  the  fossils  now  before  me  and  A.  variabilis,  McCoy. § On 
the  whole  I think  it  will  be  better  to  separate  them  under  the  above  name  rather  than 
admit  a doubtful  reference  to  a little  known  European  species.  I name  this  in  memory 
of  Prof.  L.  G.  De  Koninck. 

* Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Eescrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  278,  1. 14,  £.  1. 

t Eoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  22,  f.  7. 

X Synop.  Garb.  Limest.  Foss.  Ireland,  1844,  t.  16,  f.  11. 

§ lUd.,  t.  1,  f.  7. 
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Loc.  and  Horizon.  West  of  the  Dividing  Eange,  at  the  Crow’s  Nest,  Mount 
Victoria,  near  Mount  Morgan  {The  late  James  S?>iith ; Mining  and  Geol.  Mus., 
Sydney)  ; Eoohhampton  District*  {G.  W.  Te  Vis ; Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds. 

Genus — TVLTOPECTEN',  gen.  nov. 

Gen.  Char.  Shell  possessing  the  general  structure  of  Avicuhpecten,  hut  the 
valves  very  inequivalve,  the  larger  or  convex  valve  with  a high  overcurved  umbo, 
overhanging  a long  triangular  hinge  area,  with  longitudinal  cartilage  furrows,  and  a 
large  deltoid-triangular  cartilage  pit. 

Ols.  Deltopecten  is  iutorinediate  in  its  structure  between  Pecten  and 
Aviculopecten.  It  jDossesses  the  central  cartilage  pit  of  the  former,  and  the  furrowed 
area  of  the  latter,  and  besides  this  the  larger  or  convex  valve  is  much  higher 
than  its  neighbour,  the  umbo  of  the  one  overhanging  that  of  the  other,  similar  to  the 
structure  of  the  genus  Janira.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a compound  of  the 
structure  of  all  three  genera.  This  so  thoroughly  departs  from  the  structure  of 
Aviculopecten,  and  is,  further,  such  an  additional  modification  of  the  hinge  structure  in 
this  group  of  shells,  to  that  indicated  of  late  by  various  American  Authors,  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  bo  worthy  of  generic  distinction.  I therefore  propose  for  the  following 
Australian  species,  the  only  one  in  which  I have  as  yet  noticed  this  structure,  the 
name  Deltopecten,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  cartilage  pit  or  depression  occupying 
the  hinge  area. 

Type.  Pecten  illawarensis,  Morris. 


Deltopecten  illxwaeensis,  Morris,  sp.,  PI.  41,  fig.  3 ; PI.  43,  fig  2. 

Pecten  illawarensis,  Morris  in  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c,,  1845,  p.  277,  t.  14,  f.  3. 

„ „ Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  E.xped.,  Vol.  x.,  1849,  p.  705,  Atlas,  t.  9,  f.  9. 

.Aviculopecten  illawarensis,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  feud,  Pt.  3, 1877,  p.  301,  t.  22,  f.  1. 

Ols.  Prof.  De  Koninct  has  correctly  described  this  shell  as  inequivalve,  even 
allowing  for  the  fact  tliat  nearly  all  shells  of  this  group  are  more  or  less  so.  The 
larger  valve  is  very  much  the  more  convex  of  the  two,  and  better  developed,  with  a large 
and  high  umbo  overhanging  the  hinge  area.  These  points  are  well  shown  in  De 
Koninck’s  figures.  The  area  is  exceedingly  broad  and  strong,  especially  beneath  the 
umbones,  w^here  it  is  excavated  into  a pseudo-cartilage  i)it  of  a deltoid  or  roundly 
triangular  form,  the  area  gradually  narrowing  outwards  towards  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities.  The  pit  must  have  been  the  receptacle  for  a large  and  strong 
cartilage.  The  whole  area  is  coarsely  transversely  striated,  or  grooved. 

The  radiating  cost®  of  the  surface  vary  to  some  extent  in  number.  In  Prof. 
Morris’s  figure,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  smaller  valve,  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
ribs,  in  that  given  by  De  Koninck  of  the  same  valve  fifteen,  whilst  his  view  of  the 
convex  valve  exhibits  still  more,  perhaps  twenty.  In  our  specimens,  the  average 
number  appears  to  bo  about  fourteen. 

The  depression  of  the  valves  towards  the  front  margins,  referred  to  by  De 
Koninck,  takes  place  between  the  edges  and  the  pallial  impression,  which  is  a well- 
niarked  feature  in  the  examples  before  me. 

In  Professor  James  Hall’s  figure  of  Aviculopecten  princeps,  Conrad,  sp.,t  there 
is  both  a triangular  area,  and  a central  depression.  The  former  is  very  apparent, 


* See  note,  p.  199. 

+ Prelim.  Notice  Lamellib.  Shells,  Up.  Helderberg, 


Hamilton  atirt  Chemung  Groups,  Pt.  1,  1884, 
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but  tbe  latter  is  but  indistinctly  outlined.  It  is  possible  that  a re-examination  of  this 
species,  with  the  light  thrown  by  D.  illawarensis,  may  show  a closer  relation  between 
the  two. 

JLoc.  and  Horizon.  Eichards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton 
Township  (H.  Hull) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

Gemis—PTEBLNOPEOTEH,  Hall,  1884. 

Pterinopeeten,  Hall,  Pal.  N.  York,  1884,  v.,  Pfc.  i..  No.  1,  p.  xii. 

,,  33th  Arm.  Report,  Regents  Univ.  .State  Cab.  N.  York,  1884,  p.  4006. 

Gen.  Char.  General  characters  of  A.viculopecten,  but  the  hinge-line  long.  Ears 
not  well  defined,  being  simple  expansions  or  extensions  of  the  upper  lateral  margins  to 
the  binge-line.  Test  ornamented  with  rays.  (Hall.) 

Obs.  Broi.  Hall  is,  I believe,  quite  correct  in  separating  from  Aviculopecien 
those  forms  in  which  the  ears  are  ill-defined,  and  not  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
shell,  esjiecially  the  anterior  one,  except  in  one  valve,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  typical 
species  of  that  genus.  This  is  accompanied  by  a posterior  obliquity  of  the  shell,  which 
is  equally  characteristic.  I have  not  Sowerby’s  “ Mineral  Conchology  ” to  refer  to,  but  if 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Pecten  papymceus,  Sby.,  of  the  English  Coal  Measures, 
will  fall  into  this  genus.  Perhaps  also  .Aviculopecten  nodulosus,  De  Koninck,*  will  form 
another  species. 


PrisBiNOrECTEN  Detisii,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  40,  fig.  9. 

Sp.  O/iar.  Shell  of  medium  size,  obliquely  rhomboidal,  the  length  and  height 
being  nearly  equal,  but  the  greatest  length  a little  below  the  middle.  Anterior 
and  ventral  margins  regularly  rounded,  but  the  posterior  margin  sigmoidally  curved. 
Hinge-line  straight,  a little  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  shell.  TJmbonal  region 
more  or  less  flattened ; beaks  inconspicuous,  anterior.  Anterior  ears  small,  triangular, 
separated  by  an  undefined  sulcus ; posterior  ears  flattened,  margins  concave,  and  their 
extremities  pointed.  Surface  of  the  left  valve  with  moderately  strong,  direct,  and  non- 
flexuous  radiating  cosfse,  becoming  much  finer  on  the  posterior  ears,  those  on  the 
body  of  the  shell,  at  least,  bifurcating,  perhaps  all ; concentric  lines  of  growth  wide 
apart. 

Obs.  There  is  a strong  resemblance  between  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  it 
is  at  times  difficult  to  differentiate  between  them.  The  present  species  is,  however,  a 
marked  one,  from  the  relative  resemblance  between  the  height  and  length.  In  general 
outline  P.  Eemsii  approaches  very  closely  the  British  Coal  Measures  species,  P.  papy- 
raceus,  Sby.,  sp.,  but  is  more  coarsely  ribbed.  In  outline  there  is  a marked  correspondence 
with  P,  Iwosaeensis,  Wiillcottjf  but  a similar  difference  exists  here,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  ribs  are  less  numerous.  In  the  extensive  he'ght  of  its  valves,  our  species 
is  also  very  like  P.  ereclus.  Hall,  of  the  Chemung  Group  of  North  America. 

It  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis,  M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Queensland 
Museum,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  numerous  contributions  of  specimens  for  the 
illustration  of  the  present  "Work. 

Another  specimen,  from  the  same  Collection,  with  the  nmbones  and  hinge-line 
wanting,  closely  resembles  the  type  specimen  in  general  appearance,  but  the  radiiating 
costse  are  much  finer,  and  far  more  numerous.  They  are  also  nodulated,  but  whether 


*I'aune  Oalc.  Carb.  Belg.,  188.3,  Pt.  5,  t.  37,  f.  0. 

t Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  (Pal.  Eureka  District),  1884,  viii.,  p.  232,  t.  8,  f.  9. 
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independently,  or  as  arising  from  the  passage  of  concentric  laminee,  it  is  impossible  io 
say.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  this  may  represent  a distinct  species  resembling 
very  closely  the  British  P.  papyraceus. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District*  (0.  W.  I>e  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Gympio  Beds. 

Order— MYTILACEA. 

Eamily — AVICTJLTDEil. 

Genus^MVBISMOPTEBIA,^  yen.  nov. 

Gen.  Char.  Pteronitiform  in  appearance,  the  anterior  end  lobe-like  and  well 
developed ; posterior  end  alo.te.  Area  excavated  along  the  cardinal  edge  of  both  valves, 
and  deeply  ridged  for  the  reception  of  a ligament;  cardinal  teeth  wanting,  but  a strong 
clavicle  descends  in  each  valve  before  the  anterior  adductor  muscles ; one  or  more  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve.  Anterior  muscular  scars  double  and  strong,  the  superior  scar  situated 
towards  the  umboues.  External  ornament  of  concentric  ridges. 

Ohs.  Those  acquainted  with  Pterinea  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  shell  so 
generally  known  to  Australian  Paheontologi.sts  as  Pterinea  macroptera  cannot  properly 
be  referred  to  that  genus,  from  the  character  of  its  hinge.  In  Pterinea  there  are  well- 
defined  cardinal  teeth,  anterior  in  position  to  the  uinbones,  and  one  or  more  posterior, 
lateral,  oblique  teeth,  besides  a striated  or  grooved  hinge-margin,  and  a well-developed 
posterior  muscular  scar.  In  the  proposed  new  genus,  there  are  no  cardinal  teeth  proper, 
one  lateral  tooth  only,  either  oblique  or  horizontal,  and,  further,  the  posterior  scar  is 
very  indistinctly  developed.  But,  proceeding  from  the  cardinal  margin,  and  anterior  to, 
and  bounding  the  anterior  scar,  is  a very  strong  clavicle  or  crest,  leaving  very  deep  slits 
in  casts.  Herein  the  structure  of  this  shell  differs  very  widely  from  that  of  Pterinea. 
The  hinge  area  of  each  valve  is  large,  high,  and  coarsely  ridged,  and  when  the  valves  are 
in  apposition,  forming  a deep  angular  and  elongated  depression,  which,  during  life,  must 
have  been  filled  by  a strong  and  powerful  ligament. 

These  features  are  particularly  well  shown  in  Morris’s  figure  of  P . macroptera., 
especially  the  clavicle  and  the  posterior  lateral  tooth.  In  Prof.  De  Koninck  s figure,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  anterior  scar  is  placed  before  the  clavicle,  a very  erroneous  repre- 
sentation, as  it  succeeds  immediately  after  it,  and  is  supplemented  by  a very  prominent, 
but  at  the  same  time  smaller  scar  above  it  towards  the  umbones,  but  still  not  within 
the  beak  cavity  ; this  scar  is  not  shown  in  De  Koninck’s  figure  at  all. 

Type.  Pterinea  macroptera,  Morris. 

Meetsmoptbeia  maceopteea,  Morris,  sp. 

Pterinea  nmernptera,  Morris  in  Strzeleoki’s  Phys.  Desorip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &;c.,  1845,  p.  270,  t.  13,  f.  1 and  2. 

,5  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Fal.  Nouv.-Gallcs  du  Snd,  18n,  Pt.  3,  p.  30-5. 

„ „ Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1S80,  v.,  p.  298. 

Ohs.  My  Colleague  has  obtained  a Pterinea,  clearly  this  species,  but  only  one 
specimen,  and  that  without  a part  of  the  posterior  wing.  The  small  anterior  lobe  is 
only  partially  preserved ; the  hinge-line  was  clearly  somewhat  less  than  the  width  of 
the  shell;  and  there  are  distinct  remains  of  concentric  laminie,  although  the  specimen 
is  only  a cast.  The  cast  of  one  of  the  characteristic  teeth  is  also  preserved. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  below  Sonoma  Eoad-crossing,  Bowen  Kiver 
(«.  L.  Jhcyfc)— in  decomposed  uodular  ironstone  of  the  Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the 
t^owen  River  Coal  Eield.  ' 


* See  note,  p.  199. 

.(■  pepurpoi  = a partition. 
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Family— MTTILID^. 

Genus—MTTILOPS,  Hall,  1884  * * * § 

(Pal.  N.  York,  v.,  Pt.  1,  No.  1,  p.  xiv.) 

Mytilops  ? coEEPGATA,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  40,  fig.  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  obliquely  mytiliform,  triangular,  produced  more  or  less  pos- 
teriorly and  vontrally.  Dorsal  or  cardinal  margin  short  and  straight,  not  obliquely 
elevated ; ventral  margin  oblique,  longer  than  the  cardinal  margin  ; anterior  end  small, 
somewhat  puckered  ; posterior  margin  obliquely  truncated.  Beaks  terminal.  Surface 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  step-like  imbricating  flattened  and  concentric  ridges, 
non-striate,  and  graduating  upwards  to  the  umbones.  Diagonal  ridge  broadly  convex. 

Ohs.  This  is  a small  shell,  much  resembling  in  its  surface  markings  McCoy’s 
Pullastra  ? striatocostata,-^  except  that  it  is  oblique,  the  hinge-line  short,  and  the 
concentric  cost®  plain.  In  the  latter,  which  has  been  figured  by  De  IConinclc  J as 
Edmondia  ? striatocostata,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  are  parallel,  and  the  ends 
elliptically  rounded.  Here  both  are  very  oblique.  The  external  markings  give  the 
present  shell  a very  noticeable  appearance.  I have  not  seen  the  nature  of  the  hinge, 
but  it  corresponds  with  the  external  characters  of  the  shells  named  Mytilops  by  Prof. 
James  Hall.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  Avicula  Ifardii,  De  Koninck, 
and  the  present  species,  but  the  latter  is  a much  deeper  shell. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District  § \C.  W.  De  Vis;  Colin,  de  Vis) — 
Gympie  Beds. 

Mytilops  ?,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  14,  fig.  20. 

[Compare  Mytilus  Bigsbyi,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  t.  21,  f.  1.] 

Ols.  The  shells  described  by  De  Koninck  from  New  South  Wales  will  probably 
fall  within  Hall’s  genus  3Iytilops.  'The  present  form  is  neither  so  thick  nor  yet  so 
transversely  expanded  as  this  species,  otherwise  it  appears  to  be  very  near  it.  Only  two 
examples  have  come  before  mo,  both  much  compressed,  and  one  imperfect.  The  nature 
of  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  unknown. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {B.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds. 

Genus — JH0DI03L0BPHA,  Hall  and  Whitfield,  1869. 

(Prelim.  Notice  Lamellibranc  Shells,  p.  72.) 

MoDiOiioEPnA  f Dainteeei,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  14,  fig.  13. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transverse,  elongately  triangular,  or  irregularly  subobovate, 
narrowed  anteriorly,  expanded  posteriorly ; probably  thin-shelled ; a narrow  ill-defined 
sinus  proceeds  from  the  umbones  to  the  ventral  margin,  immediately  at  the  anterior  end. 
Hinge  long  but  not  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  rising  slightly  posteriorly; 
ventral  margin  straight  at  the  anterior  end,  rather  curved  posteriorly.  Anterior  end 
small,  lobate,  posterior  end  subalate  ; margin  obliquely  truncated.  Anterior  muscular 
scars  small,  close  under  the  umbones  ; beaks  moderately  acute ; valves  convex,  with 
strong  diagonal  ridges,  the  surface  between  them  and  the  hinge  more  or  less  concave  ; 
ornament  unknown. 

*This  genus  may  have  been  proposed  at  an  earlier  date,  hut  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  dates 
of  a large  number  of  Prof.  Hall’s  genera,  hi.s  system  of  publication  being,  to  say  the  least  of  t,  a very 
complicated  one.  The  above  is  the  first  reference  I am  acquainted  with.  (R.  E.  Jitnr.) 

+ Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  303,  t.  14,  f.  3. 

t Foss.  Pal.  Nonv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  269,  t.  18,  f.  3. 

§ See  note,  p.  199.  . 
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Ols.  The  present  shell  appears  to  correspond  in  general  ontline  with  those 
American  Bivalres  for  wdiich  Prof.  James  Hall  and  Mr.  Whitfield  have  proposed  the 
above  genus.  There  is,  however,  a less  arcuate  outline,  and  a more  determinate  diagonal 
ridge.  The  concavity  above  the  latter  is  a very  marked  feature  in  this  species.  Purther- 
more,  I have  not  seen  “ the  single  strong  wedge-form  tooth  in  the  left  valve,  and 
corresponding  cavity  in  the  right,”  which  appears  to  distinguish  Modiomorplia . 

One  specimen  seems  to  show  indications  of  some  radiating  ribs  on  the  body  of 
the  shell,  parallel  to  the  diagonal  ridges,  but  they  are  very  indistinctly  preserved. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Hawkins’  Gully,  Kroombit  Diggings,  Port  Curtis  {W.  H. 
Rands) — Gympie  Beds. 


Modiomoupica  mytiiipoemis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  14,  fig.  5 ; PL  40,  fig.  4. 


Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  ovate,  modioliform,  convex,  curved,  moderately 
gibbous,  expanding  posteriorly,  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  divergent.  Anterior  end 
small  but  non-lobate,  its  margin  rounded.  Posterior  end  expanded,  gradually  com- 
pressed, the  convexly  rounded  margin  gradually  passing  imperceptibly  into  the  dorsal 
margin,  the  widest  portion  of  the  curve  being  above;  ventral  margin  concave  cen- 
trally, convex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ; cardinal  or  dorsal  margin  elevated,  nearly 
straight  but  not  in  the  least  angulated ; hinge-line  of  the  left  valve  with  a long  socket 
Under  the  beaks  for  the  reception  of  tooth  of  the  opposite  valve,  and  a long  posterior 
lateral  tooth;  valves  convex  modianally,  a broad  and  rounded  diagonal  ridge  jiroceeding 
from  the  beaks  and  becoming  lost  towards  the  posterior  end.  Umbones  small  and  quite 
interior,  an  almost  imperceptible  sinus  running  from  them  in  each  valve,  to  the  ventral 
margins.  Surface  with  broad  concentric  folds. 

Ohs.  This  shell  is  very  lilco  the  smaller  figure  of  McCoy’s  Modiola  crassissima,* * * § 
fiut  not  the  larger  one,  and  may  even  be  the  latter.  But  in  the  present  shell  there  is 
Uo  angulation  of  the  posterior  hinge-line,  this  and  the  posterior  margin  insensibly 
passihg  into  one  another.  Again,  there  is  little  or  no  sulcus  from  the  umbones  towards 
the  ventral  margin,  the  sinuation  of  the  latter  being  much  more  gradual  in  the  present 
shell,  and  placed  nearer  the  centre  of  the  margin,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in 
height  of  the  posterior  end.  To  some  extent  M.  mytiliformis  resembles  Cypricardia 
^'m.hricata,  Dana,t  but  in  the  figure  of  the  latter  the  ventral  margin  is  not  at  all  inflected, 
^ud  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  umbonal  slope.  Purthennore,  the  posterior  end, 
judging  by  the  surface  ornament,  was  sigmoidal.  In.  PI.  38,  figs.  12  and  13,  is  probably 
Represented  the  younger  condition  of  this  species,  which  is  equally  like  Dana’s 
Cypricardia  pr(srupta,X  but  the  cardinal  margin  of  the  latter  is  too  horizontal ; 
and  again  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  diagonal  convexity  visible  in  our  little 
shell. 


The  young  form  (PI.  38,  figs.  12  and  13)  again  might  at  times  be  mistaken  for 
-L'aua’s  Cypricardia  simplex,^  but  the  same  points  will  serve  to  separate  the  two.  The 

Uame  Cypricardia  is  merely  quoted  from  Dana,  as  it  is  most  inappropriate  to  these 
shells. 


Loc.  and  Horizon.  Banana  Creek,  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  (R.  L.  Jack  and  C.  TV. 
e Vis)  ; Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west  of  Mount  Britton  Towmship 
{R.  Hull) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


* Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  300,  t.  15,  f.  2 and  3. 

+ Geology  Wilkes’  XT.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x..  Atlas,  t.  8,  f.  5. 

t Hrid.,  i.  10. 

§ Ibid.,  t.  9,  f.  2. 
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Order— AECACEA. 

Family— ATICID^. 

Qenus— FAB  ALLBLOB  ON,  Meeh  and  Worthen,  1866  * * * § 

(Proc.  Chicago  Acad.,  i.,  p.  17.) 

PABALLELODOlf  COSTELLATA,  AleCoxj,  PI.  40,  figs.  12  and  13. 

Bi/ssoarca  costeJlata,  McCoy,  Synnp.  Carb.  Lime.  Foss.  Ireland,  1844,  p.  72,  t.  11,  f.  36. 

Palcsarca  costeJlata,  Ue  Koninok,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Ralles  dn  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  280,  t.  16,  f.  6 and  7. 

Sp.  Ohnr.  Sliell  small,  subrhomboidal,  rather  square-ended,  valves  fairly  convex, 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide.  Anterior  end  short,  rather  alate,  the  margin  rounded, 
joining  the  hinge-lino  at  a sharp  angle  ; posterior  end  produced  and  compressed,  the 
margin  obliquely  truncated,  and  rather  emarginate.  Dorsal  margin  straight,  as  long  as 
the  shell;  ventral  margin  rounded,  with  a slight  concavity  a little  anterior  to  the  middle. 
Diagonal  ridge  pronounced  but  not  acute,  posterior  slope  rather  concave,  a sinus 
traversing  the  valves  obliquely  from  the  umbones  to  the  concavity  in  the  ventral 
margin.  Posterior  teeth  thi’ee,  long  and  rather  oblique.  Surface  with  concentric 
ridges  at  irregular  intervals,  close  or  distant,  crossed  by  innumerable,  fine,  almost 
microscopic,  radiating  strife,  somewhat  broken  or  fluctuating. 

Obs.  I am  unable  to  compare  this  shell  with  McCoy’s  figure,  and  have  to 
accept  De  Koninck’s  determination,  but  the  above  description  will  serve  to  show  the 
trivial  differences  which  exist  between  the  present  shell  and  the  latter’s  description. 
These  are  the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  radiating  striae,  and  three  instead  of 
two  posterior  teeth.  In  addition  to  these  points  the  Queensland  shell  is  much  larger. 
Possibly  it  is  a distinct  species,  and  in  that  case  may  be  known  as  Parallelodon 
Koninchi. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District t {G.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Grympie  Beds. 


Family — NU  CULID^. 

Genus — NUCULA,  Lamarek,  1799. 

(Prodrome,  p.  87.) 

Ntictjla,  sp.  ind.,  PL  40,  fig.  10. 

Obs.  A cast  of  a small  oblong-deltoid  shell,  with  a short  posterior  hinge,  and  a 
very  abrupt,  almost  vertical,  anterior  margin.  The  anterior  end  is  much  reduced  in  size, 
and  the  beaks  quite  terminal ; the  posterior  end  is  curved  and  produced.  There  are 
impressions  of  six  hinge  teeth,  and  traces  of  fine  concentric  strife. 

This  fragment  is  so  far  satisfactory,  that  it  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the 
genus  in  the  Queensland  beds.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  group  of  Nucula  tumida, 
Phill.J  The  cartilage  pit  has  not  been  satisfactorily  seen. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District  § (C.  W.  Be  Vis ; Colin.  De  Vis)  ’ 
Gympie  Beds. 

*Macrodon,  Lycett,  1846,  non  J.  Muller,  1842, 

+ See  note,  p.  11)9.  , 

J Not  to  be  confounded  with  N.  tumida,  Ten.  Woods,  a South  Australian  Tertiary  Shell,  whio 
requires  renaming. 

§ See  note,  p.  199, 
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Family— NUCULANID^. 

Genus — NUCULANA,  Link,  1807. 

(Besohr.  Natur.  Samml.  Rostok,  iii.,  p.  155.) 

NiTcuLAifA,  sp.  ind.,  PL  14,  fig.  17. 

Ols.  A small  specimen  of  a very  inequilateral  Nuculana  represented  by 
an  external  impression,  after  the  type  of  AL  leiorhynchus,  McCoy,*  and  Nucula 
lirostrata,  McCoy.-f  It  possesses  a snout-like  posterior  end.  The  anterior  was  moderately 
long,  the  umbonal  region  a good  deal  canted  over  to  the  posterior  side,  and  high.  The 
posterior  end  is  sharply  pointed,  with  a strong  posterior  angle,  and  the  body  of  the 
shell  delicately  striate.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  present 
shell  and  an  undetermined  Carboniferous  Nuculana  figured  by  Messrs.  Meek  and 
Worthenbut  not  described.  J Our  specimen  corresponds  in  every  particular,  even  to 
size,  and  although  the  material  is  too  little  to  found  a species  on,  I would  beg  to  suggest 
that  in  the  event  of  further  specimens  showing  the  Queensland  shell  constant,  that  it 
and  the  American  species  be  called  Nuculana  Wortheni. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Corner  Creek,  Glreat  Star  liiver  (L.  L.  Jack') — Star  Beds. 

Order— LUCINACEA. 

Family— SOLEMYID^. 

Genus— SOLLjMYA,  Lamarck,  1819. 

^olemya,  Lamarck,  Hist.  Nat.  Anim.  sans  Vfert.,  1819,  v.,  p.  488. 

'faneia,  King,  Mon.  Permian  Fo.ss.  England,  1850,  pp,  177  and  240. 

SoiiEMTA  EDETiFELTI,  sp.  HOV.,  PI.  14,  fig.  16. 

8p.  Ohar.  Shell  narrow-oblong,  length  two  and  a quarter  inches.  Ilinge-line 
Hot  as  long  as  the  shell,  a little  angulated  on  the  anterior  side;  beaks  about  one-third 
from  the  anterior  end,  apparently  a little  depressed.  Anterior  end  small ; posterior 
6nd  elongated,  possibly  compressed ; posterior  slope  small,  and  but  slightly  marked  ; 
posterior  margin  obliquely  truncate.  Surface  with  a large  number  of  sharp,  strong, 
radiating  ribs,  distributed  over  the  whole,  with  a few  transverse  corrugations. 

Ols.  This  fine  species  is  a worthy  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  Bolemym 
known,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  Collector. 

In  case  it  should  at  first  sight  be  taken  either  for  Lleuropliorus  costatus,  Morris, 
Hr  P.  Morrisii,  De  Eon.,  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  w'hole  surface 

radiate. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Stonehumpy  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver  (N.  Ndelfelt) — Middle 
Hr  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Meld. 

Family— ASTAETID.E. 

Genus — FLlEUBOPlIOItllS,  King,  1844. 

(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  xiv.,  p.  313.) 

Pletjrophoetis  Eandsi,  sp.  nov.,  PL  14,  fig.  14. 

Sp.  Ohar.  Shell  oblong,  moderately  convex.  Hinge-line  straight  and  long ; 
Central  margin  gently  convexly  rounded.  Anterior  end  small,  posterior  end  flattened. 


* Synop.  Carb.  Lime.  Foss.  Ireland,  1844,  t.  xi,  f.  27. 
t Synop.  Carb.  Lime.  Foss.  Ireland,  1884,  1. 11,  f.  23. 
Illinois  Geol.  Report,  1873,  v.,  t.  20,  f.  10, 
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the  margin  obliquely  curved  downwards,  posterior  slope  not  manifest ; siphonal  ridge 
slightly  perceptible.  TTmbones  small,  quite  atiterior,  and  from  them  proceed  four  diagonal 
ridges,  spreading  out  ventrally  :•  surface  otherwise  concentrically  lined. 

Obs.  The  above  characters  are  taken  from  a decorticated  cast.  From  P. 
3Iorrisii,  De  Koninck,  this  species  differs  by  having  diagonal  ridges  confined  to  the 
centre  of  the  valve.  From  P.  hiplex,  Do  Koninck,  by  possessing  four  instead  of  two 
diagonal  ridges,  as  well  as  a much  straighten  hinge,  and  a different  outline  to  the 
posterior  margin.  P.  Pandsi  is  undeniably  nearest  to  the  European  P.  costaitis. 
Brown,* * * §  but  in  the  latter  the  divaricating  ridges  are  broken  up,  three  on  the  body  of 
the  shell  and  the  fourth  under  the  hinge-line. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Near  Yarrol  Station,  Burnett  {TV.  H.  Pands)  Glympie 

Beds. 


Genus — ASTAPTPLLA,  Hall,  1858.t 

(Iowa  Geol.  Report,  Ft.  2,  p.  715.) 

Astaetelua  ? EHOMBOiDEA,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  14,  fig.  15. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  square-ovate,  compre.ssed;  hinge-line  much  arched,  very 
oblique  posteriorly;  ventral  margin rotinded,  anterior  margin  more  inclined  to  be  square 
thau  rounded,  whilst  the  posterior  margin  is  decidedly  square ; umbones  prominent  and 
projecting ; lunule  probably  well  marked ; surface  with  sharp  thread-like,  raised, 
equidistant,  concentric  stri®,  with  more  or  less  flat  interspaces. 

Obs.  The  more  important  hinge  characters  of  this  shell  are  at  present  unknown, 
and  its  reference  to  Astartella  is  therefore  purely  suppositive.  It  possesses  the 
sculpture  of  many  species,  but  the  hinge-line  is  too  oblique  for  a true  Astartella. 

It  agrees  better  generally  with  certain  forms  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Meek 
fi’om  the  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio,j;  than  it  does  with  Hall’s  type,  which  is  a more  massive 
shell,  although  still  small. 

The  sculpture  of  A.  ? rhomboidea  resembles  that  of  Pachydomus  Panai,  De 
Koninck, § but  the  shell  otherwise  differs  completely  in  the  outline  of  the  posterior  end. 
Again,  it  appears  to  have  certain  relations  with  the  genus  Scaldia,  DeRyckholt,  but  the 
present  name  will,  in  the  meantime,  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  certainly  distinct 
from  either  of  the  New  South  AYales  shells  referred  to  this  genus  by  Prof.  De  Koninck. 

Poo.  and  Horizon.  G-ympie  {R.  L.  Jade) — Gympie  Beds. 

Genus— CYPPICAPDPLLA,  Hall,  1858. 

Cypricarddla,  Hall,  Trans.  Albany  Inst.,  1858,  iv..  Ft.  1,  p.  17. 

Microdon,  Conrad  [non  Agassiz),  Jonrn.  Acad  .'Tat.  Sci.  Fhiladelphia,  1842,  viii..  Ft.  2,  p.  247. 

Ctpeioaedblla  .Iacku,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  14,  figs.  11  and  12. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  oblong-ovate,  nrodeiately  compressed,  deeper  than  wide  ; hinge- 
line straight,  horizontal;  ventral  margin  ver/  oouvexly  rounded;  anterior  side  small, 
the  margin  obliqnely  curved;  posterior  margin  similarly  curved,  but  not  produced, 
umbones  anterior,  small,  and  inconspicuous  ; escutcheon  well-marked  and  deep ; lunule 
none,  the  anterior  border  being  erect  and  simple ; surface  nearly  smooth,  or  with  very 
fine  impressed  concentric  lines.  

* King,  Mon.  Fermian  Foss.  England,  1850,  t.  15,  f.  13-20. 

t Aon  Astartila,  Dana,  1847. 

t Ohio  Geol.  Report,  1875,  ii..  Ft.  2 (Fal.),  t.  19,  f.  la  and  5. 

§ Foss.  Fal.  Nouv.-Gallea  du  Sud,  1877,  Ft.  3,  p.  278,  t.  19,  f.  5. 
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Ohs.  The  shell  has  undergone  erosion  about  the  umbones  and  dorsal  margin, 
which  gives  it  a rather  inequivalve  appearance.  Its  generic  affinities  are  obscure,  but  it 
resembles  several  forms  of  Cypricardella  lately  described  by  Professor  De  Koninck.  It 
is  certainly  undescribed  as  an  Australian  species. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Near  Mount  Hamilton,  sis  miles  north-east  of  G-ympie 
(i2.  L.  Jaeh) — Gympie  Beds, 


Genus — ASTABTILA,  Bana,  1847. 

(American  Journal  Sci.,  iv.,  p.  155.) 

Astaetila  cytueeea,  Bana,  PI.  14,  figs.  3 and  4. 

Aatartila  cytherea,  Dana,  American  Journ.  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  155. 

„ ,,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x.,  p.  090,  Atlas,  t.  4,  f.  l-ljf. 

8p.  Ohar.  Shell  rhombic-ovate,  sub-compressed.  Hinge-line  straight,  ventral 
margin  rounded,  and  moderately  sharp  at  the  gape.  Anterior  end  rather  acumi- 
nately  produced,  small,  its  margin  sharply  rounded ; posterior  end  rounded,  without 
emargination,  TJmbones  quite  anterior,  and  much  incurved  and  elevated;  a deep 
but  not  circumscribed  luuule  present.  Surface  very  characteristically  marked  by 
regular  flattened,  non-imbricating,  oblique,  concentric  lamiuje,  separated  by  shallow, 
narrow  grooves,  gathering  together  in  bundles  on  the  anterior  end,  and  more  or  less 
striate. 

Ohs.  The  shell  now  under  description  approaches  very  closely,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with,  Astartila  cytherea,  Dana,  which  it  resembles  in  general  outline,  the 
oblique  hinge-line,  and  high  and  elevated  incurved  beaks.  It  also  has  a general 
resemblance  to  Morris’s  figure  of  a young  individual  of  B achy  damns  globosus,*  but  the 
beaks  are  much  smaller,  and  the  anterior  margin  loss  defined  and  more  excavated.  It 
is,  however,  an  open  question  if  the  figure  quoted  is  a Pachydomus  at  all. 

The  present  shell  equally  resembles  Pachydomus  ovalis,  McCoy,t  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  this,  and  the  shell  referred  to  as  figured  in  Dana’s  work,  are 
identical. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stouehumpy  Creek,  Bowen  Elver  (A/.  Edelfelt) — Middle  or 
Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 


Order-CHAMACEA, 

Family— TEIDACNID^. 

Genus — EUBYBESMA,  Morris  and  Soiverhy,  1845. 

(Strzelecki’s  Pliys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  p.  275.) 

Ohs.  Amongst  the  many  interesting  occurrences  of  New  South  Wales  marine 
Permo-Carboniferous  fossils  in  Queensland,  not  the  least  is  that  of  a Eurydesma.  The 
specimens,  although  calcified  throughout,  are  much  decorticated  by  weathering, 
^ut  the  outline  of  the  two  valves  when  united,  the  straight  po.sterior  hinge,  and  the 
deeply  excavated  lunular  space,  are  all  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  genus  Eurydesma. 
In  the  umbonal  region  the  shells  are  very  thick,  quite  an  inch,  and  the  structure  of  the 
shell  is  very  beautifully  seen  in  some  places,  whilst  the  rugged  cartilage  furrows  of 
the  hinge  are  equally  apparent. 


* Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  t,  10,  f.  3. 
t Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  302,  t.  14,  f.  4. 
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Ebetdesma  coedatAj  Morris. 

Isocardia  ? sp.,  J.  de  C.  Sby.,  Mitchell’s  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Austr.,  183S,  i.,  p.  1C,  t.  2 [3],  f.  1 and  2. 
Eurydesma  cordata,  Morris,  Strzelechi’s  Phys.  Dcscrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1846,  p.  276,  t.  12. 

„ ,,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  p.  700. 

Ols.  Several  large  and  small  shells  from  the  Tatton  Gold  Field  may  be  referred 
to  this  species,  both  from  their  massive  shells  and  strong  thick  hinges,  but  they  are  too 
much  weather-worn  for  general  description.  Dana  mentions  that  in  the  half-broken-off 
beak  of  one  valve  “ there  is  a tubular  cavity,  filled  with  rock,  coming  up  obliquely  from 
between  the  beaks,  and  passing  out  anteriorly,  and  this  cavity  is  probably  the  byssiferous 
channel.”  A similar  passage  is  visible  in  one  of  our  specimens. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Yatton  {B.  L.  Jack  and  H.  H.  Burrowes — Mining  and  Geo- 
logical Museum,  Sydney) — Gympie  Beds. 

Eueydesma  sacculus,  McCoy. 

Pachydomus  sacculus,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  301,  t.  14,  f.  5. 

Eurydesma  sacculus,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x.,  1849,  p.  700,  Atlas,  t.  7,  f.  8a-c. 

Obs.  Several  badly  preserved  examples  are  probably  referable  to  this  species. 
One  in  particular  shows  the  characteristic  satchel-shaped  outline,  and  the  short  posterior 
compressed  wing.  The  shell  substance  is  very  foliaceous,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
a much  less  robust  shell  than  B.  cordata,  Morris. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Tatton  (JV.  H.  Burrowes ; Mining  aud  Geological  Museum, 
Sydney) — Gympie  Beds. 

Order— YEN  ERACEA. 

Family— CAEDIID^. 

Q-enus — CON OCABDITIM,  Broun,  1835. 

(Lethaea  Geognostica,  1,  p.  91). 

CONOCAEDITIM  AUSTEALE,  McCoy,  PI.  14,  fig.  6. 

Pleuororhynehus  australis,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  30,  t.  16,  {.  4. 

Conocardium  australe,  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  68  {for  synemymy.) 

Ohs.  The  Gympie  Beds  have  yielded  a single  example  of  a Conocardium,\wgev  than 
Prof.  McCoy’s  figure,  but  resembling  his  species  in  outline  and  appearance,  except  that 
the  two  diverging  impressed  lines  on  the  shorter  end  of  the  shell  are  not  visible.  The 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  striie  on  the  portions  which  would  be  bounded  by  these 
impressed  lines  is,  however,  quite  apj)arent,  and  as  described  by  McCoy.  The  carina  of 
O.  australe  has  a peculiar  curve  characteristic  of  the  species. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  (i2.  L.  Jack) — Gympie  Beds. 

Order— MYACEA. 

Fam%— ANATINID^. 

Genus— GHHiNOMYA,  F.  B.  Meek,  1866. 

(Pal.  Up.  Missouri,  Pt.  i.,  p.  42.)* 

Ohs.  The  following  species  are  provisionally  referred  to  this  genus,  pending  a 
detailed  examination  of  allied  forms  from  the  Marine  Series  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Permo-Carboniferous  rocks.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Paul  Fischer, t that  the 


* Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  1866,  Vol.  xiv..  No.  172. 
+ Man.  Conchyl.  et  de  Pal.  Conchyl.,  1877i  p.  1167. 
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European  species  referred  by  tbe  late  Prof.  De  Koniiiok  to  tbis  genus  do  not  wholly 
accord  with  those  for  which  it  was  originally  ^Droposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Meek.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  objections  can  be  raised  against  the  Australian  shells.* 

CniENOMrA  ? EtheeidCtEi,  I)e  Koninch,  sp. 

Sangainalites  Etkeridgei,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Giilles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  262,  t.  17,  £>  2 
(non  t.  16,  f.  2). 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  of  medium  size,  gibbous,  curved,  more  or  less  oblique,  and  pro- 
duced posteriorly ; flanks  very  gibbous  in  the  visceral  region,  rapidly  decreasing  to 
the  ventral  margin.  Cardinal  margin  or  hinge-line  less  than  the  length  of  the  shell,  to 
some  extent  curved  upwards  ; ventral  margin  somewdiat  obliquely  curved  from  before 
backwards.  Anterior  end  subtruncate  ; posterior  end  obliquely  and  abruptly  truncate, 
with  a narrow  gape.  Umbones  anterior  and  prominent ; diagonal  ridge  rounded ; 
posterior  slope  flattened.  Lunule  apparently  elongated  and  narrow;  escutcheon 
wide,  and  moderately  long.  Lines  of  growth  rugged  and  coarse,  with  intermediate 
flner  striso. 

Ohs.  The  specimen  from  which  the  above  characters  are  taken  is  rather 
Crushed,  and  they  are  therefore  open  to  modification.  The  diagonal  groove  represented 
in  Do  Koninck’s  figure  is  not  visible  in  the  present  example.  It  is  a much  longer  species 
than  Chmnoniia  ? acuta,  Etheridge,  and  the  dorsal  margin  appears  to  rise  rather  more. 
In  specimens  of  O.  JStheridgei  from  the  Maitland  Coal  Measures  the  diagonal  ridge  varies 
much  in  its  development ; in  some  it  is  very' pronounced,  in  others  but  little  apparent, 
liow  much  of  this  is  due  to  pressure  and  distortion  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in  some 
specimens  it  undoubtedly  is  the  case,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  artificial  iuequivalvism ; but  in  all  such  cases  the  wddth  of  the  valves  is  much 
increased,  as  if  by  pressure  from  above. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  {II.  Machay ; 
Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field;  ? Gympie  (W.  II. 
Rands)  — Gympie  Beds. 

Chjjnomta  ? CAKiNATA,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  43,  figs.  5 and  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  rhomboidal,  short,  oblique,  gibbous,  produced  posteriorly, 
highly  carinate.  Cardinal  margin  short ; lunule  short  and  wide ; escutcheon  moderately 
wide  and  shallow,  with  sharp  margins ; ventral  margin  obliquely  rounded.  Anterior 
end  small,  very  oblique  ; posterior  end  obliquely  truncate,  slightly  gaping.  Diagonal 
ridge  very  marked,  prominent,  and  sharp  ; posterior  slope  concave,  with  a median  groove 
or  depression.  Umbones  prominent  and  terminal,  incurved.  Concentric  ridges  very 
coarse  and  widely  separated,  ending  at  the  diagonal  ridge,  or  but  very  little  marked  on 
the  posterior  slope. 

Ohs.  These  characters  are  taken  from  a decorticated  specimen.  This  is  a very 
marked  shell  when  viewed  in  profile,  from  the  great  prominence  of  the  diagonal  ridge. 
When  seen  from  above,  across  the  valves,  its  great  width  at  once  attracts  notice,  being 
quite  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell.  The  short  form,  and  the  wide,  highly 
carinate  condition,  without  any  sign  of  distortion,  lead  me  to  regard  this  as  a distinct 
species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  {H.  Machay ; 
Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

* They  certainly  are  not  SanrjuinoUtes,  as  that  genus  was  restricted  by  De  Koninck  (see  p.  281).  I 
hope  to  work  the  groups  out  shortly.  (B.E.  Junr.) 
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Ch^nomxa  ? ACTJTA,  Mherulgc,  sp. 

Panopcaplkuta,  var.  acuta,  Ktheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  342,  t.  21,  f.  3 and  3«. 

Ohs.  My  Colleague  states  that  the  shell  referred  by  Mr.  Etheridge  to  the 
Cretaceous  species  Panopea  plicata,  Sby.,  under  the  varietal  name  actifa  comes  from  the 
Permo-Carboniferous  Series  of  the  Eowen  Eiver  Coal  Field,  and  can  therefore  bear  no 
relation  to  the  form  described  by  Sowerby. 

Mr.  Etheridge  remarks  that  “ our  shell  is  more  acute  than  Sowerby’s  typical 
form,  the  posterior  or  anal  border  or  extremity  in  this  variety  being  less  truncated ; it, 
however,  gapes  as  much.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  fossil  may  be  a species  of 
Ghcenomya,  although  we  at  jJresent  know  little  of  the  external  sculpture,  whether  granu- 
lar or  not.  It  is  even  possible,  judging  from  the  difference  in  outline  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s 
figures,  that  two  species  have  been  placed  under  the  one  name. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  Bowen  Eiver  {The  late  B.  Dainfree) — Middle 
or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

CniENOMYA?  nowENEtrsis,  sp.  nov. 

Sanguinolites  {comp.  8.  clava,  MoCoy),  Etheridge  fil.,  Proo.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  302,  t.  16,  f.  54, 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  elongate,  produced,  nasute,  and  sharp  posteriorly, 
closed,  very  convex  in  the  visceral  region,  rapidly  decreasing  towards  the  ventral  margin. 
Cardinal  margin  or  hinge-line  straight ; ventral  margin  convex  ; anterior  end  gibbous 
and  inflated ; posterior  end  much  compressed  or  flattened,  wedge-like,  attenuating 
rapidly  to  a sharp,  thin  margin,  which  is  narrowly  rounded.  Umbones  quite  anterior 
and  terminal,  inrolled,  and  depressed  from  above  ; no  diagonal  ridge,  or  defined  posterior 
slope,  but  the  flanks  of  the  valves  much  inflated  and  gibbous.  Lunule  apparently  some- 
what cordate.  Surface  with  rather  broad,  concentric  lamellse  of  growth,  forming 
coarse  rug®  on  the  flattened  posterior  end. 

Ohs.  I formerly  regarded  this  shell  as  a Sanguinolites  and  compared  it  to  S.  data, 
McCoy,  but  it  cannot  be  placed  in  that  genus  as  now  restricted.  The  following  remarks 
were  then  made: — “ With  the  exception  of  a somewhat  shorter  and  more  gibbous  form, 
I am  unable  to  distinguish  this  species  from  Prof.  McCoy’s  S.  clava.  The  specimen  is 
a decorticated  cast,  there  are  no  traces  of  muscular  impressions  left,  and  the  valves  have, 
by  pressure,  been  slightly  displaced.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
shell  possessed  a much  more  gibbous  and  rotund  habit  than  S.  clava,  the  relative 
convexity  of  the  valves  immediately  below  the  beaks  being  greater.  The  rapid  attenua- 
tion of  the  flanks  towards  the  ventral  margin,  and  the  thinning-off  of  the  posterior  end, 
are  as  in  S.  clava,  and  there  also  existed  a well-marked  lunette  and  escutcheon,  although 
the  latter  was  much  shorter  than  in  McCoy’s  species.  Easily,  the  posterior  slope  is 
more  defined  in  the  Australian  form,  and  the  valves  were  closed  posteriorly.  Taking 
all  these  characters  together,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  all  probability,  the  two  species 
are  distinct.  A useful  comparison  might  be  made  between  Mr.  Jack’s  shell  and  two 
Australian  species  described  by  Dana,  did  we  only  know  more  about  them,  viz. : — ■ 
Edmondia?  {Pholadomya)  glendonensis,*  and  Sanguinolites  or  Edmondia?  {Phola- 
domya)  undata.^  The  first,  as  figured  by  Dana,  is  a crushed-down  shell,  without  form 
or  character,  and  is  simply  unrecognizable ; all  one  can  say  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
shorter  form  than  that  now  under  discussion.  The  second  is  a very  Sanguinolites-\i^e> 
shell,  and  is  clearly  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  position  of  the  beaks,  more  than 
sub-central  in  position,  and  the  consequently  larger  anterior  end. 

* Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Expect,  1849,  Vol.  x..  Atlas,  t.  2,  f.  12. 
t Loc,  cit.,  f.  11. 
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A glance  at  the  so-called  species  of  Sangninolites  described  * from  the  Carboni- 
ferous beds  of  N^ew  South  Wales  by  Professor  De  Koninck  {S.  EtJieridgei,  8.  MitcJielUi, 
8.  MeOoyi,  and  8.  Tenisoni),  will  show  how  little  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  Queensland 
fossil.  Of  them,  8.  MoCoyi  is  certainly  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  has  the  outward  apj)earauces  of  the  genus  Allovisma,  King,t  but  without  a 
better  knowledge  of  its  internal  characters  it  would  not  be  wise  to  so  refer  it.  It  is 
certainly  clear  that,  like  the  latter,  it  possessed  an  external  ligament,  but  the  impression 
of  the  jJallial  line  is  not  retained.  Again,  the  valves  are  more  convex  than  is  usually 
seen  in  AUorisma. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  River,  below  Sonoma  Road-crossing 
(JR.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Rield. 


Oeniis — EEMONEIA,  De  Koninck,  1842. 

(Descrip.  Anim.  Toss.  Terr.  Garb.  Belgique,  p.  66.) 

Edmoixdia  ? OBOTATA,  Kthcridgc. 

Edimndia  obovata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  328,  t.  13,  f.  3. 

8p.  Char.  “Shell  ovate,  anterior  margin  convex,  or  nearly  circular;  posterior 
margin  slightly  truncated ; hinge-line  nearly  straight ; umbones  small,  close  to  anterior 
side ; ventral  margin  almost  parallel  with  dorsal ; outer  shell  wanting,  but  appears  to 
have  been  concentrically  banded.’’  {Etheridge!) 

Obs.  This  species  was  compared  by  Mr.  Etheridge  to  Pullastra  ovalis,  McCoy, 
and  Edmeniia  ? compressa  of  the  Irish  Carboniferous  System. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  appropriating  these  indistinct  casts  to  their 
proper  genera.  The  present  specimen  is  certainly  not  a ilgacites,  as  alternatively 
suggested  by  its  describer,  nor  does  it  agree  well  even  with  the  characters  of  Edmondia. 
The  figure  seems  to  me  to  agree  much  more  with  the  outline  of  the  last  genus, 
Gheenomya  ?,  than  it  does  with  either  of  the  foregoing. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Beehive  Reef,  G-ympie  {Tiie  late  R.  Daintree) — Gympie 

Beds. 


Genus~8AHGUIN0LITE8,  McCoy,  ISId.J 
(Synop.  Garb.  Lime.  Foss.  Ireland,  p.  47  ; Brit.  Pal.  Foss.,  1852,  Faso.  2,  p.  276.) 

Sanouinolites  cofcenteicus,  Etlteridge,  sp.,  PI.  43,  fig.  7. 

Edniondia  conccntrica,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  ii.  328,  t.  13,  f.  2. 

8p.  Char.  Transversely  elongated,  oblong,  valves  rather  compressed,  hollowed 
uu  the  flanks.  Cardinal  or  dorsal  margin  straight  posteriorly,  inclined  obliquely  at  the 
s-uterior  eud ; ventral  margin  convex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  straight  medianally. 
Anterior  end  long,  narrowed,  and  flattened ; posterior  end  longer  than  the  anterior,  with 
^ semi-truncate  margin;  posterior  slope  very  much  flattened,  hardly  defined  by  any 
diagonal  ridge,  and  entire.  Umbones  inconspicuous,  depressed,  sub-median  in  position. 
Surface  with  numerous  concentric  linos  of  growth,  arranged  in  band-like  zones,  distant 
^rom  one  another. 


* Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  pp.  261-265,  t.  16  and  17.  These  are  not  Sanrjuinolites, 
the  genus  is  now  restricted. 

t Mon.  Perm.  Poss.  Pngland,  1850,  p.  196. 

$ Restricted,  De  Koninck,  Paune  Calc.  Garb.  Belgique. 
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Ohs.  A very  poor  example  was  figured  by  Mr.  Etheridge  to  “ draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Australian  geologists  to  the  Lamellibranchiata  of  the  PaliBOzoic  rocks  of 
Queensland,  and  elsewhere  through  the  colony,  in  the  hope  that  search  may  be  made 
for  more  perfect  specimens.” 

As  the  anterior  of  the  shell  is  unltnown  its  generic  affinity  must  remain  doubtful, 
but  it  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  late  Prof.  Ue  Koninck’s  restriction  of 
Sanguinolites  than  with  Edmondia,  to  the  type  species  of  wdiieh  it  bears  resemblance. 
There  is  a decided  posterior  slope  present,  but  only  the  faintest  trace  of  a diagonal 
ridge. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  G-ympie  {The  late  R.  Raintree- — G.  Sweet)  ■,  the  Gas  Works, 
Gympie  ( W.  H.  Rands) — Gympie  Beds. 

Family— SAXICAVID.®.  ? 

Genus— PAGHIROIIUS,  Morris,  1845. 

(Strzeleold’a  Phya.  Deaovip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  p.  271.) 

Ohs.  In  the  “ Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils,”  and  in  the  description  of  the 
“ Fossils  of  the  Boweu  Eiver  Coal  Field,”  attention  was  called  by  the  Writer  to  the 
difficulties  attending  a proper  distribution  of  the  species  of  Dana’s  genera,  JAcowio  (vel. 
Myoniai),  Ryramia  (vel.  Rymmus),  and  Cleohis  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Stolitzka. 
In  Professor  Dana’s  first  Paper  on  Australian  Palajontology,  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  the  three  were  described  as  separate  and  distinct 
genera,  but  in  the  more  extended  account  of  the  Geology  of  the  “Wilkes  Exploring 
Expedition”  they  were  united  under  the  one  name  Mwonia.  Dana  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  his  Pyramia  was  identical  with  JVbtomya,  McCoy.  The  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  Catalogue  was  a purely  provisional  one,  proposed  more  as  a temporary  suggestion 
than  as  an  accurate  solution  of  a difficult  and  obscure  subject.  Reasons  were  also  given 
for  adopting  the  name  Hotomya,  McCoy,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others. 

Further  study  of  this  subject  has  not  ended  in  any  very  satisfactory  result,  as  the 
material  in  the  National  Collection,  London,*  although  large,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  Added  to  this,  the  discrepancies  between  the  various  descriptions  are 
so  marked  that  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  adjudicate  on  the  relations  of  the  species 
referred  to  the  genera  in  question.  Pachydomus  and  Notomya  will  probably  stand  as 
good  genera,  certainly  the  former,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
some  extent  to  rehabilitate  Mceonia,  Dana. 

I hope,  before  any  lengthened  period  has  passed  away,  to  make  a complete  study 
of  this  group  of  shells,  but  from  the  paucity  of  material  it  will  be  no  easy  task. 

Paciitdomus  0LOBOSUS,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  sp. 

Megadesmus  gldbosus,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  Mitchell’s  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1S38,  i.,  p.  15,  t.  3, 
ft.  1 and  2. 

Pachydomus  ylohosus,  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &.C.,  1845,  p.  272,  t.  10,  f.  2 and  3. 
Cleohis  ijrandis,  Dana,  American  .Journ.  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  154. 

Mceonia  gra/ndis,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes'  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x.,  1819,  p.  697,  t.  0,  f.  8. 

Pachydomus  globusus  [pars.),  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  75. 

,,  ,,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proo.  E.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  301. 

Ohs.  The  fossiliferous  rock  of  Pelican  Creek  has  furnished  a ponderous  example 
of  this  species,  but  in  a wretched  state  of  preservation,  without  any  trace  of  shelly 
matter  remaining,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  cast  having  assumed  the  form  of  ^ 

* This  was  written  before  I had  left  London.  I am  sorry  to  say  th.it  I do  not  find  that  the  material 
in  Sydney  will  advance  the  subject  much.  [B.E,  Junr. 
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decomposed,  ferruginous  ironstone  nodule.  The  specimen  measures  roughly  about  eight 
inche.s  by  live  and  a half,  without  tlie  shelly  matter.  Across  the  dorsal  region,  from  the 
one  rounded  diagonal  ridge  to  the  othei",  the  shell  measures  at  least  five  inches.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  breadth  attained  by  this  species,  and  its  general  globose 
or  gibbous  outline.  The  umbones  are  very  large,  incurved,  and  quite  anterior.  J udging 
by  the  space  occupied  by  matrix  between  the  cardinal  edges  of  the  two  valves,  the 
ligament  must  have  been  of  great  dimensions  and  strength.  The  collection  contains 
two  examples  of  this  species,  that  from  which  the  foregoing  notes  are  tahcu,  and  a 
smaller  one,  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  young  condition  of  the  species.  The 
latter,  when  held  in  certain  lights,  shows  indistinct  traces  of  radiating  strise  in  the  cast. 
Upon  examining  a remarhably  fine  specimen  in  the  late  Count  Strzelecki’s  Collec- 
tion, I find  that  it  also,  where  the  shelly  matter  is  worn  off,  exhibits  similar  radiating 
ridges.  In  the  paper  on  the  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field  Fossils  I overlooked  the  fact  that 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  had  already  called  attention* *  to  the  identity  of  his  Cleolis  grandis  and 
Pachydomus  globosus,  Morris. 

My  Colleague  has  obtained  a specimen,  denuded  of  all  external  shelly  matter, 
from  the  Gympie  Gold  Field,  which,  although  small,  may  be  an  individual  of  the 
present  species ; it  is,  however,  too  imperfect  to  name  definitely. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Pelican  Creek,  Bowen  Fiver,  half-a-miln  above  Sonoma  Poad- 
crossing,  in  a highly  fossilifcrous  concretionary  and  ferruginous  mudstone ; Pelican 
Creek,  in  a sandstone  above  the  Garrick  Coal-seam — both  horizons  in  the  Middle  or  Marine 
Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  {B.  L.  JacTd). 

Genus — MHSONIA,  Dana,  1847. 

Mymia,  Dana,  American  Joiim.  Soi.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  168. 

Maionia,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Vol.  x.,  1849,  p.  694. 

Ols.  This  genus  is  provisionally  used,  pending  a detailed  examination  of  all 
these  dubious  Permo-Carboniferous  Bivalves,  for  shells  after  the  type  of  M.  elongata, 
Dana,  and  M.  carinata,  Morris,  ,sp.  The  muscular  system  of  the  latter  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  various  genera  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  accords  better,  although  not 
exactly,  with  the  characters  of  Mceonia  as  laid  down  by  Dana  in  his  latter  description. 

MiEoiriA  CARINATA,  Morris,  sp. 

Pa.chydomus  carinatiis,  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  1845,  ir.  273,  t.  11,  f.  3 and  4. 
('ypHcardia  rugulom,  Dana,  American  Journ,  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  157. 

Pachydomus  caniMtus,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  301. 

Mwonia  7 carinata,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  p.  696,  Atlas,  t.  6,  f.  In  and  h. 
Pleurophorus  ? carinatus,  De  Koninck,  Poss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  dn  Snd,  1877,  1*1.  3,  p.  283,  t.  19,  f.  8. 
Pachydotims  I carinatua,  Etheridge  fit,  Proc.  fl.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  300,  t.  16,  f.  53. 

^otomya  (Mccimia)  elongata,  Eattc  (non  Dana),  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1887,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  139,  t.  3. 

Ohs.  The  strongly  marked  umbonal  ridge,  and  the  slightly  concave  posterior 
®iope,  at  once  mark  this  species  as  peculiar.  Two  specimens  in  a moderately  good  state 
preservation  w'ere  obtained  in  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field ; both  have  the  entire 
shell  removed,  and  are  therefore  in  the  form  of  easts,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
®hght  displacement  of  the  valves,  the  general  outline  is  retained.  I formerly  placed 
this  species  in  Pachydomns,  but  both  this  reference  and  Prof.  De  Koninck  s to  the 
genus  PleuropTiorus  I now  believe  to  be  erroneous.  The  shell  does  not  coincide  with  the 
original  types  of  Paehydomus,  such  as  P.  anliguatus  and  P.  cuneatus.\  With  regard  to 

* American  .7 ourn.  Sci.,  1848,  v. , p.  433.  . 

+ Mcgadesmus,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  in  Mitchell’s  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  i.,  p.  16,  1. 1, 

* '2  and  3. 
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Pleurophorus,  1 have  quite  failed  to  trace  a dental  structure  in  any  of  the  casts  of 
M.  carinata  examined,  and  of  which  there  are  several  good  examples  in  the  Australian 
Museum.  M.  carinata  seems  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  hinge  teeth,  but  possesses  a very 
peculiar  system  of  muscular  scars.  These  have  been  well  figured  by  the  late  Mr.  Felix 
Katte,*  and  still  further  show  its  dissimilarity  to  Fleur  oph  or  us. 

The  double  anterior  and  fringed  muscular  scars,  and  the  accessory  scars  at  the 
apex  of  the  beaks,  accord  with  the  characters  originally  laid  down  by  Dana  for  his 
genus  IfcBonia,  and  i think  it  not  improbable  that  this  name  will  have  to  be  retained  for 
transversely  elongate  shells  with  the  above  characters,  typified  by  M.  elongata,  Dana, 
and  Fachydonius  carinatus,  Morris. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  Biver,  below  Sonoma  lioad-crossing ; 
Bowen  River,  at  No.  25  Traverse  Station  (A.  L.  Jach) — Middle  or  Marine  Series, 
Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 

MiEONiA  BECTA,  Dana. 

Cleobis  recta,  Dana,  Amei-iean  Journ.  Sci.,  1847,  iv.,  p.  154. 

Mceonia  recta,  Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  TT.  S.-Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  Vol.  x.,  p.  698,  Atlas  t.  7,  f.  2. 

Notomija  (Mceonia)  recta,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  E.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinb. , 1880,  v.,  p.  299. 

Obs.  The  chief  characters  of  this  species  are  its  very  inequilateral  and  oblong 
form  with  the  parallel  dorsal  and  ventral  margins.  Professor  Daua’s  specimen 
measured  three  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  but  the  shell  here  referred  to  O.  recta 
measures  seven  and  a-quarier  inches  in  the  same  direction.  Like  all  the  Bivalves  in 
my  Colleague’s  Bowen  River  Collection,  the  state  of  preservation  is  very  bad,  but  there 
appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an  obscure  jiosterior  slope,  a character  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Dana’s  description. 

The  generic  affinities  are  by  no  me&us  clear,  a state  of  matters  common  to  a 
number  of  these  Bivalves,  and  even  Dana  appears  to  have  figured  an  imperfect  example. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Coral  Creek,  Bowen  River,  below  Sonoma  Road-crossing,  in 
a yellow  micaceous  decomposed  ironstone,  of  the  Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen 
River  Coal  Field  (i2.  L.  Jack). 

Class — Gasteropoda. 

Order— PEOSOBRANCHIATA. 

Family— NATICIDiE. 

Genus— NATIGOF SIS,  McCoy,  1844. 

(Synop.  Garb.  Lime.  Eoss.  Ireland,  p.  33.) 

Naticopsis  ? HAEPA)FOEMis,  Etheridge,  PI.  15,  fig.  10. 

Naticopsis  harpeeformis,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  337,  t.  18,  f.  6. 

Obs.  Under  the  above  name  Mr.  Etheridge  figured  a fragment  of  a very 
problematical  fossil.  He  considered  it  to  be  a portion  of  the  body-whorl  of  a naticiforna 
shell, the  suture  being  ornamented  with  “thirty  or  thirty-five  nodes  or  tubercules,  each 
of  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a rib  or  varicc.”  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
whorls  of  some  species  of  Loxonema  are  similarly  ornamented.  On  the  other  hand. 
Prof.  John  Morris  suggested  that  the  fossil  might  be  a portion  of  a small  Goniatites, 
with  a wide  umbilical  cavity. 

Either  of  these  views  may  he  the  correct  one,  so  very  doubtful  are  its  aflinities. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Don  River  {The  late  E.  Daintrec') — Gympie  Beds. 

* Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1887,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  139,  t,  3. 
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Naticopsis  tariata,  Phillips,  sp.  ? 

Natica  variata,  Phillips,  111.  Gcol.  Yorksh.,  183fi,  Pt.  2,  p.  224,  t.  14,  f.  20  and  27. 

NaticopHu  variahc,  McCoy,  Brit.  Pal.  Boss.,  1852,  fas.  2,  p.  544. 

Ohs.  We  are  acquainted  with  a shell  posse.ssing  the  general  outline  of  this 
species,  hut  only  in  the  form  of  casts,  from  the  Corner  Creek  Beds.  The  spire  was 
small,  the  body-whorl  large  and  ample,  and  the  ornament  consisted  of  strong  striae 
in  and  emerging  from  the  suture,  as  in  the  above  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spire, 
although  small,  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  large  for  N.  variata,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  advisable  to  give  this  determination  with  a note  of  interrogation. 

Loo,  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  (J2.  L.  Jack)  Star  Beds. 

Naticopsis,  sp.  ind. 

[Compare  N.  elongata.,  Phill.,  toe.  eit.,  t.  14,  f.  28.] 

Ohs.  A single  cast  obtained  from  the  same  beds  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Pears  resembles 
dPatioopsis  elongata,  Phill.,  in  obliquity  and  general  appearance,  although  a subangula- 
tion of  the  body-whorl  will  probably  separate  the  two  forms.  It  likewise  has  rather 
the  appearance  of  some  Platyostomce,  but  is  devoid  of  the  reflected  and  sinuous  lips  of 
those  shells.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  distortion  might  alter  the  outline  of  the 
shells  previously  compared  to  Natieopsis  variata,  but  hardly  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
merge  the  two  forms  under  consideration  into  one. 

Poc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  River  (P.  W.  Penrs)— Star  Beds. 

Family — PXRAMIDELLID-R. 

Genus — LOXONE3IA,  Phillips,  1841. 

(Pal.  Poss.  Devon.,  p.  98.) 

Ohs.  A crushed  example  of  a Loxonema  (PI.  15,  fig.  17),  of  a type  common  in 
Carboniferous  rocks  was  communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith.  The  whorls  are 
ribbed  with  many  longitudinal,  slightly  bent  ridges  or  cost®.  There  are  traces  of  ten 
faintly  convex  whorls.  The  shell  is  of  the  type  of  Loxonenia  rugifera,  Phill. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stan  well,  near  Rockhampton  {The  late 
•T.  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 

Family — FIT  O M PII  ALIDAD . 

Genus — EUOMPHALUS,  J.  Soiverhy,  1814.* 

(Min.  Con.,  p.  97.) 

Ohs.  The  presence  of  this  genus  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  Queensland  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  occurrence  of  a few  indifferently  preserved  casts  in  the 
Stanwell  Beds.  None  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  for  specific  description,  but  two 
Undoubtedly  indicate  the  genus  as  now  restricted  and  typified  by  Euomphalus  pentangu- 
iatus.  The  best  of  these  has  a diameter  of  one  inch,  the  under  surface  round,  and  the 
Bpper  supporting  a sharp  prominent  keel ; in  fact  the  whole  appearance  of  the  shell  is 
■'■ery  much  that  of  the  species  named. 

In  the  Star  River  Beds  a number  of  small  Euomphaloid  shells  (PI.  14,  fag.  21) 
are  met  with.  The  test  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  specimens  have  undergone  so 
^nch  decay  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  assigned  to  any  particular  genus, 
^heir  place  will  probably  be  found  with  the  present  one. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  (The  late  James 
^mith) — Gympie  Beds.  

, * Emended,  De  Koninck,  Faune  Calc.  Garb.  Belgique,  Pt.  3 {Ann.  Mas.  B.  Hist.  Nat.  Belgique, 

1881.  Vi.),  p.  156. 
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Genus—FLATTSCHISMA,  MeGoj/,  1844. 

(Synop.  Garb.  Lime.  Foss.  Ireland,  p.  38.) 

Platyschisma  ocFLirs,  J.  de  C.  Sotoerh  j,  PI.  15,  figs.  3 and  4. 

Trochus  ocidus,  J.  cle  0.  Sowerby,  Mitchell’s  Three  Exped.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  i.,  p.  15,  t.  2, 
f.  3 and  4.  • 

Platyschisina  oculuSt  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  1845,  p.  286,  t.  18,  f.  1. 

Euomplmhis  oculus,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  330,  t,  23,  f.  18. 

Ohs.  Two  specimens,  wliich  I am  quite  unable  to  refer  to  any  other  than  this 
species,  have  been  obtained  through  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Smith.  Neither  is  in  a good  state  of  pi-eservation,  one  being  only  a portion  of  a 
specimen,  whilst  the  other  was  evidently  much  crushed  during  the  life  of  the  shell,  and 
naturally  repaired,  whereby  tbe  base  baa  been  obliquely  pressed  inwards,  and  the 
umbilicus  thrown  out  of  place.  The  body-whorl  is,  to  some  extent,  channelled  or 
flattened  along  the  suture,  a feature  also  visible  in  some  varieties  of  P.  ociilus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith) — Gympic  Beds. 


Plaxysohisma  eotunda,  Etheridge,  PI.  15,  fig.  6. 

Phw'otomaria  rotunda,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  See.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  330,  t.  18,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  turbinate  or  trochiform,  with  four  whorls ; apex  slightly 
depressed ; aperture  suboval  or  subangular.  Whorls  completely  rounded  and  concentri- 
cally striated,  with  numerous  close-set  costm,  which  are  crossed  diagonally  from  the 
mouth  backwards  by  very  fine  lines,  giving  the  shell  a reticulate  appearance.  Base 
slightly  convex.  Umbilicus  very  small  or  obsolete.  Sinus  scarcely  distinguishable. 
(Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  This  shell  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  smooth,  the  ornamentation  being 
microscopic,  yet  definite ; on  a portion  only  of  the  shell  is  there  structure  remain- 
ing. In  form,  size,  and  general  aspect,  P.  rotunda  resembles  P.  granulata,  De 
Kon.,  but  the  sculpturing  of  the  shell,  and  the  band-like  sinus,  remove  it  from 
that  species.  P.  rotundata,  PhilL,  in  the  rotundity  of  the  whorls  and  other 
minor  points,  somewhat  resembles  it,  but  our  species  is  much  less  acute  in  the  spire. 
(Etheridge.) 

Platychisma  rotunda  possesses  a most  suspicious  resemblance  to  P.  oculus,  but 
tbe  figure  of  the  former  affords  no  evidence  of  an  umbilicus,  and  its  umbilicus  is  even 
described  as  very  “ small  or  obsolete.”  If  there  is  no  umbilicus,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  shell  really  has  a band  and  sinus,  it  cannot  be  a Platyschisma,^}^^  generally  it  very 
closely  resembles  this  genus. 

An  impression  of  a much  smaller  shell,  but  one  otherwise  resembling  P.  rotunda, 
has  been  collected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  in  the  Rockhamjiton  Beds.  The  spiral  striae 
mentioned  in  the  above  description  are  not  visible,  but  the  diagonal  lines  are  very 
apparent,  and  are  more  or  less  sigmoidal.  On  the  whole  it  very  much  resembles  a young 
condition  of  Platyschisma  rotunda. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Cracow  Creek,  Dawson  River,  Lat.  25°  20'  S.,  Long.  150° 
15'  E.,  approximately  (The  late  E.  Laintree) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River 
Coal  Field;  Rockhampton  District*  (C.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis)-— Gympie 
Beds. 


See  note,  p.  199. 
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Family— PLEUEOTOMAEIID^. 

Genus — PLBUROTOMABIA,  Defrance,  1824. 

(Tableau,  p.  114.) 

Plepkoiomakia  caeinata,  J.  lie  C.  Shy.  ?,  PI.  15,  fig.  16. 

? Phurotomaria  carinata,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  Min.  Con.,  vii.,  p.  70,  t.  040,  f.  3. 

Pleurotoniaria  carinata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Ft.  3,  p.  331,  t.  15,  f.  0. 

Sp.  Ohar.  Shell  depressetl,  composed  of  three  or  four  whorls ; base  flat ; body- 
whorl  large,  expanded,  the  two  upper  whorls  (in  our  specimen)  distorted ; umbilicus  not 
seen;  shape  of  aperture  doubtful ; no  shell  structure  left.  {Etheridge  ) 

Ohs.  I can  scarcely  detect  any  difference  between  the  form  and  habit  of  this 
shell  and  those  of  Pleurofomnria  carinata,  Sby.  Its  size  is  greater  ; but  unfortunately 
the  loss  of  the  outer  shell  prevents  our  seeing  the  band  or  slit  at  the  edge  of  the  whorl, 
in  the  absence  of  which  it  might  be  referred  to  Raphistoma  or  Rlatyschisma  ; it  is  not, 
how'ever,  sufficiently  depressed  to  be  referred  to  the  former  genua.  {Etheridge.) 

If  this  shell  is  correctly  referred  to  J.  do  C.  Sowerby’s  Pleurotomaria,  it  must  be 
Very  much  distorted,  for  the  species  in  question  does  not  possess  the  obliquity  of  the 
Queensland  shell,  nor  is  the  band  on  the  body-whorl  so  sharp  and  prominent.  From 
the  condition  of  the  specimen,  as  represented  by  the  figure,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  which  section  of  the  large  genus  Pleurotomaria — whether  Ptychomphalus,  Agassiz, 
or  Moxt/rlonia,  De  Koniuck — it  should  be  referred. 

Loc,  and  Horizon,  (j-ympie  {The  late  R Eaintree) — Gympio  Beds. 

Genus—MOURLONIA,  Ee  Koninch,  1883. 

(Ann.  Mus.  B.  Hist.  Nat.  Belgique,  viii.,  p.  75.) 

Mouelonia  Stezeueckiana,  Morris,  sp.,  PI.  15,  fig.  2. 

^tcurotoniaria  Strzelechiana,  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Fhy.s.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  287,  t.  18,  f.  5. 

„ „ Flews,  Min.  Inst.  Journ.,  1858,  vi..  Ft.  3,  t.  4,  fig. 

Ohs.  To  this  species  is  referred  an  internal  east,  with  the  whole  of  the  test 
removed.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  height,  with  four  whorls  remaining,  but  on  the 
whole  it  appears  to  be  a rather  more  inflated  form  than  the  type  figured  by  the  late 
I^rofessor  Morris.  The  band  is  but  very  faintly  preserved  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
body- whorl. 

The  specimen  is  much  too  high  a shell  for  Plalyschisma  rotunda,  Etheridge, 
although  generally  like  it.  The  whorls  are  rounder,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 

angulation. 

An  internal  cast  of  four  or  more  whorls  of  a roundly  whorled  shell,  without 
any  distinctive  character,  or  angulation  of  the  spiral,  but  possessing  a distinct  and  well- 
Wiarked  band,  has  been  collected  in  the  Burnett  District,  and  may  be  the  present  species. 
There  is  a moderately  large  umbilicus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Blenavon,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  James  Smith)  ; 
Sandstone,  near  Yarrol  Station,  Burnett  {W.  H.  Rands) — Gympie  Beds. 

MoUELO^flA  ? CONIEOEMIS,  sp.  UOV.,  PI.  41,  fig.  5. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongately  conical,  six  to  seven  whorls,  each  somewhat  convex 
^bove  the  band,  which  is  sutural  and  straight-sided;  body-whorl,  mouth,  &c.,  not  pre- 
served. Ornament  consists  of  strong  spiral  cost®,  distinct  from  one  another,  crossed 
oblique  and  finer  lines,  giving  rise  to  a coarse  reticulation. 
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Ols.  This  unsatisfactory  specimen  is  figured  more  as  a record  of  a species  than 
as  aifording  detailed  characters  of  the  same.  The  specimens  are  impressions  of  the 
apical  portions  from  which  easts  have  been  taken.  The  reference  to  Mourlonia  is  even 
provisional,  and  has  been  made  from  the  outward  resemblance  of  the  fossils  to  species  of 
that  genus. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  itiver  (if.  Machay  ; 
Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Meld. 

Genus— TVANIA,  Bayle,  1885.* 

Ols.  Yvania  is  another  offshoot  from  the  old  genus  Pleurotomaria,  in  its 
Carboniferous  sense.  It  is,  in  fact,  a turrieulated  Pleurotomaria,  in  which  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  portions  of  each  whorl  unite  in  a right  angle.  The  band  and  its 
sinus  are  on  the  flat  or  horizontal  portions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  them  in  a side  or 
profile  view.  The  shells  are  ornamented  by  spiral  grooves  and  ridges,  aud  there  is  a 
small  umbilical  fossette. 

Yvania  is  typified  by  the  Belgian  TrocJms  Yvanii,  Leveille. 

Yvania  Konincki,  Bth.  jil.,  PI.  41,  fig.  7. 

Baylea  Koninckii,  Eth.  fit,  Records  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  1890,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  i).  82. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  conical,  of  about  six  angular  and  deeply  carinated  whorls. 
Aperture  unknown.  Upper  portion  of  the  whorls  not  absolutely  flat,  but  a little 
sloping,  at  the  edge  of  which,  and  the  vertical  part  of  the  whorl,  is  situated  the  band. 
On  the  former  are  placed  eight  sharp,  spiral  ridges,  with  wide  semi-concave  interspaces, 
but  no  evidence  of  any  cross  striation.  Umbilicus  small  and  inconspicuous.  Height, 
eight  millimetres  (in  a broken  state). 

Ohs.  This  is  a very  pretty  shell,  coming  nearest  to  the  Eui'opean  Yvania 
spirata,  De  Koninck ; it  is,  however,  much  less  in  size  and  has  a more  prominent 
band. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Eoekhampton  District  t {0.  W.  Be  Vis  ; Colin.  De  Vis) — • 
Grympie  Beds. 

Genus — LUGIBLLA,  Be  Koninch,  1883. 

(Ann.  Mus.  B.  Hist  Ivat.  Belgique,  viii.,  p.  107.)  + 

Ohs.  A depressed,  conical,  and  trochiform  PleurotomariaAik&  shell,  usually 
rough  and  lamellar,  and  variously  ornamented.  The  body-whorl  frequently  becomes 
flattened  and  partially  horizontal,  with  a sharp  periphery,  below  which,  on  the  lower 
side,  the  baud  is  situated. 

Casts  of  a small  shell  have  been  found  in  the  Eoekhampton  Beds,  probably 
referable  to  this  genus. 

Ltjciella  ? Ghatie,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  41,  fig.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Depressed  trochiform,  of  four  or  five  whorls,  the  upper  ones  conical, 
but  the  body-whorl  more  or  less  concave,  turning  upwards  towards  the  periphery, 
which  is  sharp.  Surface  of  each  whorl  crossed  by  transverse  oblique  and  curved 
striae,  aud  with  equally  fine  spiral  striae,  the  points  of  intersection  becoming  minutely 
nodular,  producing  a most  delicate  reticulation. 

* Teste  Eisclier  (Man.  Conchy),  et  de  Pal.  Conchy!.,  1887,  p.  857)=  Baylea,  De  Koninck  (Ann. -Mus. 
R.  Hist.  Nat.  Belgique,  1883,  viii.,  p.  68),  non  Bayleia,  M.  Chalmas,  1873. 

t See  note,  p.  199. 

+ Eaune  du  Calcaire  OarboniKre  de  la  Belgique,  Pt.  4. 
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Ohs.  The  under  surface  of  this  interesting  shell  is  unknown,  and  it  is  with 
some  doubt  that  the  reference  to  Luciella  is  made ; on  the  other  hand,  I do  not  know 
in  what  other  genus  to  place  it.  Unfortunately,  like  so  many  of  the  Queensland 
fossils,  the  specimens  are  but  impressions,  and  indifferent  ones. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  naming  the  species  after  Mrs.  Eobert  Gray,  of 
Edinburgh,  an  ardeut  Collector,  and  to  whom  Prof.  Alleyns  Nicholson  and  the  Writer 
were  indebted,  in  years  gone  by,  for  an  opportunity  of  describing  many  interesting 
fossils. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  * (C.  W.  De  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) 
Gympie  Beds. 

Genus— MUECHISONIA,  D'Arcliac  and  Be  Venteuil,  1841. 

(Bull.  Soo.  Gdol.  France,  xii.,  p.  15i.) 

MrncHisoNiA  caeinata,  Btheridge,  PI.  15,  fig.  9. 

Murchisonia  mrinata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  See.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  337,  t.  18,  f.  5. 

8p.  Char.  Shell  elongated,  of  many  whorls  (four  exposed),  strongly  keeled  or 
carinated  along  the  middle  of  each  whorl;  no  ornamentation  seen,  being  a cast  only. 
{Btlieridgei) 

Obs.  Although  but  a very  simple  form  of  Murchisoiiia,  Mr.  Etheridge  was 
unable  to  name  any  species  with  which  it  corresponded.  The  position  of  the  angulation 
of  the  whorl,  low  down,  and  presumedly  also  that  of  the  band,  with  the  proportions  of 
the  whorls,  should  serve  to  distinguish  the  species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Don  Eiver  {The  late  E.  Baintreei) — Gympie  Beds. 

Other  fragmentary  remains  of  this  genus  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  W.De  Vis 
in  the  Eockhampton  Beds,  but  they  are  quite  beyond  naming,  although  clearly  distinct 
species  from  the  above.  They  are : — 

(a.)  A small  species  of  nine  or  ten  broad,  but  not  high,  simple,  carinate  whorls 
— no  evidence  of  the  aperture  or  ornament.  It  resembles  M.  carinaia  in 
appearance,  but  possesses  at  least  nine  whorls  in  a length  of  nine- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  whereas  in  the  former  there  are  four  in  thirteen- 
sixteenths. 

(J.)  A second  species  of  the  same  general  character,  but  with  four  or  five 
whorls  in  the  same  space — viz.,  nine- sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

(c.)  A still  larger  species,  two  and  two  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  with  a well- 
marked  band,  situated  immediately  above  the  suture  on  all  the  whorls,  but 
the  last  one  is  not  preserved,  all  crossed  by  oblique  striae. 

Eamily— BELLEEOPIIONTIDiE. 

Genus — EBLLEEOFHON,  Be  Montjort,  1808. 

(Conch.  Syst4niatique,  i.,  p.  51.) 

Belleeophon  STAirvEimENSis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  15,  figs.  11-13. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  broad-oval,  thick,  higher  than  wide,  whorls  broad  and  some- 
'vhat  depressed,  back  generally  rounded,  and  but  little  excavated  on  each  side  of  the 
^^uel ; flanks  very  obtusely  rounded,  or  even  slightly  flattened,  but  in  no  case  angular, 
^outh  almost  semi-circular  and  much  expanded,  inner  lip  spreading  over  last  whorl  as  a 
Ibiek  wide  callosity,  and  horizontally  to  join  the  margins  of  the  outer  lip  as  a lateral 
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See  note,  p.  199. 
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expansion.  Umbilious  open  and  deep,  visible  in  a side  view,  but  quite  bidden  from  the 
front  by  the  alate  expansions  of  the  inner  lip.  Keel  narrow  and  sharp,  and  but  little 
elevated.  On  the  surface,  striaj  pass  directly  across  the  back  from  the  keel  to  the 
peripheries  above  the  umbilicus,  but  do  not  appear  to  cross  the  keel. 

Ohs.  I,  at  first,  took  this  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  Salt  Eange  (India)  species, 
such  as  B.  Blanforjli,  B.  afflnk.,  or  B.  Jonesianus,  From  the  first  two,  our  species 
differs  in  the  shape  of  the  whorls,  from  the  third  by  being  less  globose,  and  from  all 
three  in  the  nature  of  the  surface  ornament,  and  the  exposure  of  the  umbilicus.  It 
ap25ears  to  belong  to  the  group  of  Bellerophon  liiulcus,  Shy.,  to  which  it  is  probably 
most  nearly  allied,  but  the  mouth  is  more  depressed  and  lunate,  and  the  callosity  deeper 
and  more  pronounced.  It  is  the  largest  Bellerophon  I have  yet  seen  from  Australian 
rocks,  and  is  a peculiar  form  in  so  far  that  it  unites  the  characters  of  more  than  one 
group. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Stony  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  (The  late 
James  Smith) — Gym^^ie  Beds  ; Banana  Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  River  (H.  Maclcay  ; 
Colin.  De  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Field. 


Genus— BUCAHIA,  Hall,  1817. 

(Pal.  New  York,  i.,  p.  32.) 

Bucani.v  tkxttlts,  I)e  Koninch,  PI.  41,  fig.  8. 

Bellerophon  decussatus,  De  Koninok  (non  Fleming),  Descrip.  Anim.  Foss.  Terr.  Garb.  Belgique,  1843,  t.  29, 
f.  2a-d  (exd.  f.  3rt  and  h). 

Sucania  textilis,  De  Koninck,  Ann.  Mus.  It.  Hist.  Nat.  Belgique,*  1883,  viii.,  p.  150,  t.  41,  f.  22-25. 

Ohs.  There  is  a very  close  resemblance  between  the  shell  originally  called 
Bellerophon  decussatus  by  De  Koninck — but  which  is  not  the  species  of  that  name  of 
Fleming — and  the  subject  of  our  figure  (PI.  41,  fig.  8).  It  has  been  subsequently 
named  Bucania  textilis,  and  is  a globular,  high  shell,  with  a deep  umbilicus.  The 
aperture  is  large  and  rather  trumpet-shaped,  with  a thin  expanded  callosity  and  a rather 
shallow  sinus.  The  band  is  large,  projects  but  little,  and  is  covered  with  small  scales. 
The  entire  shell  is  ornamented  with  spiral  ridges  ’well  separated  from  one  another,  with 
finer  interpolated  ribs,  and  crossed  by  strise  of  growth,  which  give  to  it  a roughly  and 
irregularly  decussated  appearance. 

In  the  Australian  shell  the  umbilicus  seems  to  be  rather  larger  than  in  the 
European. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District  t (G.  W-  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Gympie  Beds. 

Genus — POBCBLLIA,  LeveilU,  1835. 

(Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  ii.,  p.  ,39.) 

PoECEULiA  Peausi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  15,  figs.  7 and  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  of  five  or  six  whorls  ; section  apparently  quadrangular, 
back  slightly  convex  or  almost  fiat ; sides  of  each  whorl  bearing  prominent,  elongated, 
obtuse  tubercles,  which  gradually,  and  on  the  body-whorl  insensibly,  diffuse  themselves 
on  to  the  sides  and  back.  Surface  of  the  whole  shell  ornamented  with  spiral  and  trans- 
verse raised  striae,  giving  rise  to  a fine  regular  reticulation,  the  points  of  intersection 
becoming  minutely  nodular. 


* Faune  du  Calcaire  Carbonif^re  de  la  Belgique,  Ft.  4. 
t tSee  note,  p.  199, 
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Ohs.  Although  this  species  has  only  been  met  with  in  fragments,  its  characters 
are  seen  to  be  at  once  clear  and  distinct,  the  large  elongated  tubercles  and  fine 
reticular  ornament  rendering  it  a conspicuous  fossil.  The  tubercles  are  transversely 
elongated,  and  gradually  rise  from  the  sides  and  bach  of  the  shell. 

Poroellia  Pearsi  agrees  with  P.  puzio,  Leveille,* * * §  and  P.  armata,  De  Verneuil,t 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  tubercles,  and  vvitti  the  former  in  the  reticulation  of 
the  surface,  but  it  differs  from  this  particular  species  in  the  back  of  the  body-whorl 
being  flat,  or  practically  so.  From  P.  ai'maf.a  the  present  species  may  be  distinguishc  d 
by  the  nature  of  the  ornamenting  striae,  and  the  number  of  tubercles  to  the  whorl. 
The  nearest  ally  of  P.  Pearsi  appears  to  be  P.  Edoiiardi,  D'Orb.,J  from  the  Middle 
Devonian  of  the  Eifel,  both  as  to  general  form  and  surface  ornament,  but  here  again 
the  back  is  highly  convex  and  the  decussating  striae  much  stronger,  whilst  the  tubercles 
are  less  marked  and  do  not  project  to  the  extent  they  do  in  P.  Pearsi. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corner  Creek,  Great  Star  Eiver  (P.  W.  Pears) — Star 
Beds;  Eockhampton  District  {C.  W.  De  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds;  Banana 
Creek,  near  Banana,  Dawson  Eiver  (if.  Mackay ; Colin.  Do  Vis) — Middle  or  Marine 
Series  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

f 

Class — Pteeopoda. 

Order- THECOSOMATA. 

Family— CO]SrULAEIID..E.§ 

Genus— CONTIL APIA,  Miller  (J.  Smverhy),  1820. 

(Min.  Con.,  iii.,  p.  107.) 

CONULAEIA  TEKUISTEIATA,  McCoy. 

Conularia  tenuistriata,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  xx.,  p.  307,  t.  17,  f.  7 and  8. 

,,  ,,  ’De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nonv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  310,  t.  23,  f.  2. 

Ohs.  A small  portion  of  an  individual,  exhibiting  the  number  of  fine  transverse 
striae  mentioned  by  Prof.  McCoy  as  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  in  the  space  of  half- 
an-inch,  and  the  upward  curve  across  the  broad  face,  which  carries  a mesial  line,  would 
appear  to  indicate  this  species  as  a Queensland  fossil. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {W.  H.  Bands) — Gympie  Beds. 


CoNULAHiA,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  41,  fig  10. 

Ohs.  Another  fragment,  one  and  a-quarter  inches  long,  with  portions  of  thirteen 
^ide  and  flat  ridges,  divided  by  similar  interspaces.  A mesial  line  traverses  the  centre 
longitudinally,  representing  one  of  the  angles  of  the  shell.  Some  of  the  cross  ridges 
^I’e  subalternate,  and  where  they  abut  against  the  mesial  line  are  slightly  grooved.  The 
interspaces  are  eross-wrinklocl,  a similar  form  of  ornament  being  visible  in  De  Koninck’s 
figure  of  Gonularia  Icevigata,  Morris,  ||  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  description. 
■Ihis  is  altogether  a remarkable  fragment,  but  is  far  too  large  for  the  above  species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  {W.  H.  Bands) — Gympie  Beds. 

* Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  1835,  ii.,  p.  39,  t.  2,  f.  10  and  11. 

t Geol.  Russia  d’Eurnpe,  1845,  ii.,  p.  346,  t.  24,  f.  3. 

t Hist.  Nat.  Cephalopoda  Acdtab.  2me  pte.,  p.  215,  Atlas  (Cryptodibranohes),  t.  7,  f.  6 and  7. 

§ S.  A.  Miller,  American  Pal.  Foss.,  1877,  p.  141. 

II  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  t.  18,  f.  9a. 
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Class — Cephalopoda. 

Order— TETRABllANCHIATA. 

Family-  NAUTILID^. 

Oenus — NAUTILUS,  Hreynius^  1732. 

(Dissert.  Phys.  Polythalamiis.) 

Obs.  Nautilus,  or  one  of  its  sections,  is  represented  by  a decorticated  fragment, 
too  imperfect  to  figure,  of  a small  sbell  nearly  an  incb  in  diameter.  There  are  eight 
septa  visible,  and,  for  the  size  of  the  specimen,  a large  umbilicus.  This  is  the 
only  indication  of  this  genus  I have  met  with  in  the  Queensland  Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  peculiar  species. 

Log.  and  Horizon,  llockhampton  District*  {G.  W.  Be  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Qympie  Beds. 

NAUTiLtrs  ? AMMONiTiFOEMTS,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  39,  fig.  9;  PI.  41,  fig.  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  planorbiform,  apparently  much  depressed,  of  many  closely  coiled, 
convex,  uniform,  narrow,  tube-like  whorls  in  one  plane,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
body-whorl,  expanding  but  very  slowly.  The  latter  is  much  flatter  and  broader  than 
the  others,  and  has  lost  the  tube-like  appearance  of  the  inner  and  older  whorls  ; aperture 
unknown.  Surface  of  all  but  the  body-whorl  with  angular,  direct,  transverse  ridges, 
or  costae,  separated  by  interspaces  of  more  than  their  own  width,  but  on  the  latter  they 
become  flattened,  depressed  ribs,  somewhat  sigmoidal,  presenting  a very  different 
appearance. 

Ohs.  A very  peculiar  shell,  which  from  its  general  appearance  would  seem  to 
be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Cephalopoda  than  the  Q-asteropoda.  Not  the  least  peculiar 
feature  is  the  remarkable  regularity  of  the  coil  in  one  plane,  whereby  the  enlargement 
of  the  whorls  is  hardly  perceptible  until  the  body-whorl  opens  out.  There  are  no  septa 
visible,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  this  shell  is  quite  different  to  that  of 
any  of  the  Euomphalida),  and  the  sudden  expansion  of,  and  change  of  ornament  on  the 
body  chamber,  cause  me  to  regard  it  as  a Cephalopod.  There  are  traces  of  a ventral 
keel,  but  no  spiral  striae.  The  costae  on  the  older  chambers  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
coil,  but  the  ribs  on  the  last  chamber  assume  an  oblique  direction.  The  last  whorl,  and 
the  inner  whorls  (PI.  39,  fig.  9),  are  frequently  found  disconnected,  when  they  might  be 
readily  mistaken  for  two  distinct  species. 

I have  been  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  a genus  for  this  fossil,  and  it  is  only 
placed  in  Nautilus  as  a matter  of  convenience,  as  it  is  obvious  that  no  I’eal  relation 
exists  between  the  two.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  outward  appearance,  these  fossils 
present  an  exact  resemblance  to  Bituites,  especially  that  section  named  by  Barrande 
Oph.idioceras.\  There  is  the  same  coil-like  form  in  one  plane,  tube-like  whorls,  and 
separate  transverse  costae.  But  Lituites  is  a Silurian  genus  and  confined  to 
rocks  of  that  age  throughout  the  world.  Otherwise,  had  intermediate  Devonian 
species  existed,  I should  have  been  tempted  to  refer  the  present  species  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  one  of  those  extraordinary  survivals  of 
an  old  genus  for  which  the  Australian  Palseontological  record  is  becoming  noted. 


* Bee  note,  p.  199. 

t Syst.  Sil.  Centre  Boh^me,  1865,  ii.,  C^ph.  le.  Ser.,  Pis.  1 107,  t.  45,  f.  13,  17,  22,  23,  24,  &c 
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It  also  resembles  some  species  of  Trochoceras.  The  older  and  inner  whorls  of  this 
shell  are  very  like  a Cephalojpod  called  Nomismoceras  spiratissimuin,  Holzapfel,* * * § 
from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Erdbach  near  Herborn,  Germany,  but  the  latter 
species  appears  to  be  smooth,  and  the  whorls  do  not  appear  to  enlarge  and  expand  in 
the  manner  shown. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  f ((7.  W.  He  Vis  and  Mev.  J.H. 
Tenison  Woods;  Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds. 


Family— OETIIOCE  RATI  D.^. 

Genus — ORTHOCEBAS,  Breynius,  1732. 

(Dissert.  Phys.  Polythalamiis,  pp.  12  and  23.) 

Obs.  The  remains  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  very  uncommon  in  the  Queensland 
Permo-Carboniferous  Series,  and  when  met  with  exceedingly  fragmentary. 

A terminal  portion  of  an  Orthoceras  (PI.  15,  fig.  1),  three  inches  long  and  rather 
crushed,  was  obtained  from  the  Gympie  Beds.  Its  present  diameter  is  one  and 
a-half  inches,  with  obliquely  curved  transverse  stria;,  rather  than  ridges,  and  resembles 
in  general  appearance  De  Koninck’s  figure  J of  O striatum,  J.  Sby.,  although 
the  longitudinal  striation  visible  on  that  fossil  is  not  preserved  in  the  present 
specimen. 

Fragmentary  remains  of  the  genus  are  met  with  in  the  Star  Fiver  Series  ; one 
form,  without  traces  of  external  ornament,  possessed  distant  septa ; another  had  close, 
fine,  thread-like,  waved  striae;  whilst  in  a third  the  ornament  was  similar,  but  less  waved, 
coarser,  and  separated  by  interspaces  with  a breadth  equal  to  rather  more  than  the 
thickness  of  the  striae. 

The  Mount  Britton  Beds  have  yielded  the  only  specimen  yet  seen  in  the  round 
(PI.  39,  fig.  10),  showing  portions  of  five  chambers,  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  chambers  are  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
with  a circular  section.  The  specimen  is  dennded  of  the  test. 

In  the  Collection  made  by  Mr.  De  Vis  are  two  other  Orthoceratites.  One  consists 
of  seven  narrow  chambers  in  a space  of  twelve-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  to  some  extent 
flattened  like  De  Koninek’s  figure  of  his  Camcroceras  Pkil!ipsii,§  with  a vertical  linear 
depression  in  the  middle  line.  It  is  ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  other  species  is  represented  by  two  narrow,  small  shells,  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  O.  Martinianum,  De  Kon.,||  but  very  delicately  transversely  striated.  They 
tfieasure  two  and  two  and  a-half  inches  respectively,  four-sixteenths  wide  at  the 
distal  end,  tapering  to  a fine  point.  The  septa  are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
‘tpart. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gympie  (B.  L.  Jack') — G3Tnpie  Beds  ; Corner  Creek,  Great 
Star  River  {B.  L.  Jae^)— Star  Beds ; Richards’  Homestead,  three  miles  south-west 
of  Mount  Britton  Township  (R.  L.  JacHc) — Middle  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen 
P’iver  Coal  Field;  Rockhampton  District  (C.  W.  He  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie 
Peds. 


* Dames  and  Keyser’s  Pal.  Abhandlungen,  1889,  i..  Heft  1,  t.  4,  f.  8. 

+ See  note,  p.  199. 

JFoss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  duSud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  341,  t.  24,  f.  2. 

§ rm.,  p.  344,  t.  24,  f.  1. 

WJhid.,  p.  343,  t.  24,  f.  3. 

IT  Sec  note,  p.  199. 
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Gemts—  GYBOOEBAS  (Von  Ifeyer),  Be  KonincJc,  1844. 

(Desorip.  Anim.  Foss.  Terr.  Garb.  Belgique,  p.  530.) 

G-tbocefas  dubitis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  41,  fig.  12. 

Sp.  Char.  Entire  shell  unknown ; terminal  portion  of  hcdj-whorl  produced 
and  curved  rather  irregularly  ; sides  convex,  hut  dejrressed ; back  or  ventral  surface 
concave,  bounded  by  a keel  on  each  side;  dorsal  surface  apparently  broad,  and  not  acute, 
surface  bearing  sharp,  crest-like,  obliquely  transverse,  somewhat  semicircular  ridges  or 
costse. 

Ols.  This  interesting  fragment  would  seem  to  represent  a form  resembling 
Gyroceras  aigoceras,  Munster,*  but  with  a different  curvature,  and  sharper  and  more 
prominent  eo.stse.  At  the  same  time  the  very  strong  likeness  it  bears  to  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  shell  in  Ophidioceras,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  enlargement  at  the 
distal  end  probably  represents  the  aperture,  and  in  this  case  the  resemblance  becomes 
still  more  apparent. 

A possible  relation  n ith  the  previous  Nautilus  ? ammonitiformis,  has  presented 
itself  for  consideration,  and  would  have  been  entertained  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  breadth  of  the  last  chamber  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  present 
fossil,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  two  to  be  portions  of  one  species. 
At  the  same  time  the  irregular  curve  of  G.  duhius  is  unlike  the  symmetrical  outline  of 
G.  aigoceras,  but  only  the  acquisition  of  more  complete  specimens  can  satisfactorily 
explain  the  relation  of  these  obscure  and  indifferently  preserved  shells. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Rockhampton  District  f (The  late  Bev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods; 
Colin.  De  Vis) — GympieBeds. 


Eamily— G ONI  ATITID^. 

Genus— GONIATITES,  Be  Haem,  1825. 

(Mon.  Ammonites  et  Goniatites,  p.  39.) 

Goniatites  miceomphaltts,  Morris. 

Bdlerophon  mkromplialus,  Morris,  Strzelecki’s  Pbys.  Descrij).  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1845,  p.  288,  t.  18,  f.  7. 

„ Dana,  Geology  Wilkes’  IT.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  p.  708,  Atlas,  t.  10,  f.  6. 

Goniatites  inicromp}w.lu.s,  De  Koninck,  Foss.  Pal.  Nouv.-Galles  du  Sud,  1877,  Pt.  3,  p.  339,  t.  24,  f.  5. 

,,  ,,  Etheridge  iil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  304. 

Ohs.  Two  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  collected  by  my  Colleague,  both  of 
them  casts,  without  any  trace  of  shelly  matter  remaining.  The  form  of  the  shell  and 
character  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Eield  specimens  correspond  quite 
well  with  Professor  Morris’s  description  and  figures,  but  the  depth  of  the  body-whorl 
near  the  mouth  is  not  so  great,  although  the  disparity  is  greater  in  one  of  our  specimens 
than  in  the  other.  However,  this  need  be  dwelt  on  less,  since  Prof.  Dana  has  given 
such  a figure  J of  G.  micromphalus,  and  on  examining  those  in  the  Strzelecki  Collection 
the  same  aperture  was  found  to  exist  in  some  of  the  sjiecimens  there. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Head  of  Pelican  Creek,  near  Mount  Divlin,  Bowen  River 
(B.  L.  Jack) — Middle  or  Marine  Series,  Bowen  River  Coal  Eield. 

* Ann.  Mus.  K.  Hist.  Nat.  Belgique,  1880,  v.,  t.  32,  f.  4 (Faune  du  Caloaire  Carbonif^re  de  la 
Belgique,  Pt.  2.) 

+ See  note,  p 199. 

5 Geology  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  Atlas,  t.  10,  f.  6a 
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GrONIiTITES,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  15,  fig.  5. 

Goniatitcs,  sp.  ind.,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  K.  Phys.  Soe.  Edinb.,  1880,  v.,  p.  305. 

Oh.9.  A second  species  is  present  in  the  Bowen  Eiyer  Beds,  differing  from 
G-.  micromphalus  in  haring  a very  much  sharper  back.  It  appears  to  be  nearer  to 
striatus,  Dana,*  than  to  Morris’s  species.  A sharp-backed  Goniatite  has  also  been 
found  at  Gympie.  It  is  much  sharper  and  narrower  than  Q.  micromphalus,  and  is 
interesting  from  its  locality. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Eosella  Creek,  two  miles  above  Havilah  Paddock  {B.  L. 
Jack').  This  is  an  important  fossil,  as  it  is  another  of  those  occurring  in  a marine 
band  in  the  Upper  or  Prcsh  Water  Series.  Gympie  {B.  L.  Lack). 

Goniatites  planobbiformis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  41,  fig.  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Whorls  numerous,  at  least  six,  increasing  in  size  very  slowly  and  in 
one  plane,  coil-like  or  planorbiform,  very  slightly  convex;  no  umbilicus  visible;  test  not 
preserved,  but  surface  plain  in  oasts  ; lobes  and  saddles  nearly'  equal,  but  the  latter 
rather  the  more  pointed ; two  chambers  occupy  about  the  space  of  seven  millimetres. 

Obs.  The  preservation  of  this  shell  only  in  the  form  of  casts  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  assign  it  reliable  characters,  but  the  chief  and  striking  point  is  its  very 
compactly  coiled  and  planorbiform  aspect.  The  large.st  specimen  observed  measures 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  the  whorls  increasing  in  size  very  slowly. 

The  septa  are  very  rarely  seen,  the  specimens  having  very  much  more  the 
appearance  of  a tightly  and  flatly  coiled  Euoinphaloid  shell  than  a Goniatite.  The 
species  is  of  the  type  of,  and  nearly  allied  to.  Gonial  lies  clpmeniceforniis,  De  I\.oninck,t  but 
the  body-whorl  of  the  latter  is  much  broader  than  in  ours.  A somewhat  similar  shell 
is  Buomphalus  sanoti-sahee,  Eoemer,J  from  the  Carboniferous  of  Texas,  which  may  as 
Well  be  a Goniatite  as  a Euomphalus,  for  all  the  evidence  there  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  sutural  convolutions  do  not  well  correspond  with  any  of  the  recognised 
groups  of  Goniatites,  but  they  approach  nearest  to  those  of  the  subdivision  Garhonarii  in 
Beyrieh's  classification.  Neither  have  I been  able  to  locate  this  species  in  either  of 
the  sections  proposed  by  the  Brothers  Sandberger  on  similar  anatomical  structure. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Lake’s  Creek,  near  Eockhampton  {Hie  late  James  Smith)  ; 
Rockhampton  District  § {The  late  Bev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  ; Colin.  De  Vis)  Gympie 
Beds. 

Goxtatites,  sp.  ind.,  PL  15,  figs.  14  and  15. 

[Compare  O.  striatas,  J.  Sby.,  Min.  Con.,  1814,  i.,  p.  11.5,  t.  53,  f.  1.] 

Obs.  A moderately  large  Goniatite,  in  a bad  state  of  preservation,  but  much 
larger  and  stouter  than  G.  micromphalus,  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  J ames  Smith.  It 
is  viewed  partly  in  the  round,  partly  in  section,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  stone  has 
hcen  fractured.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  above  species,  the  external 
ornament,  so  far  as  preserved,  coi’resp ending  with  that  of  the  type  of  G.  striatus  in 
the  Sowerbv  Collection. ||  I think  it  is  even  possible  to  recognize,  in  places,  the  minutely 
delicate  cross-bars  between  the  regular  spiral  raised  lines  of  the  surface.  The  course 
of  the  septa  is  identical  with  that  of  Sowerby’s  species,  and  strong  varices  of  growth 
^'Ve  also  here  and  there  visible  across  the  back  of  the  specimen.  The  septa  apparently 
have  four  folds,  sharp  and  angular.  The  umbilicus  is  small  and  regular  as  in  the  type 
and  all  the  volutions  hidden.  

* Loc.  cit.,  i.  5a  and  6. 

+ Eaune  Calc.  Carb.  Belgique,  Pt.  2, 1880,  t.  49,  f.  12. 

J Kreidebildung  von  Te-xas,  1852,  t.  11,  f.  5a  and  b. 

§ See  note,  p.  199. 

II  Natural  History  Museum,  London. 
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Mr.  'W.  H.  Eaiicls  has  found  a second  specimen,  convex  and  round,  and  generally 
like  the  above.  It  has  a small  umbilicus,  but  the  other  characters  are  obscure. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Training  Wall  Quarries,  Eockhampton  {The  late  James 
Smith)  ; Hawkins’  Gully,  Kariboe  Creek,  Kroombit  Diggings,  Port  Curtis  (TF.  S. 
Sands) — Gympie  Beds. 

Sub-Kingdom — VERTEBKATA. 

Class — Pisces. 

Order-CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Family— COCHLIODONTID^. 

Genus— DELTODUS,  L.  Agassiz,  18.59,  M.S. 

(Enniskillen  Collection.)* * * § 

Deltodfs  ? A1JSTEAEIS,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  39,  fig.  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Oblong- triangular,  insensibly  flattening  towards  the  broader  or 
anterior  end.  The  outer  side  is  thickened,  and  obtusely  rounded,  the  outer  or  base  thinner 
and  sharper.  Anterior  margin  gently  rounded,  the  posterior  end  gradually  acumin- 
ating, and  more  or  less  obtusely  so.  The  surface  gradually  decreases  towards  the  basal 
and  anterior  margins,  and  is  traversed  almost  medianly  by  a rather  curved,  wide,  deep 
sulcus,  narrower  at  the  basal  than  the  outer  end,  and  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  end,  by  two  other  parallel  and  indistinct  depressions.  Structure  open  and 
porous.  Section  semi-circular,  abruptly  so  on  the  outer  side. 

Obs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tomodus  convexus,  Ag.,  figured  by  Prof.  De 
Koninck,  from  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  New  South  Wales,  this  is  the  only  Cochlio- 
dont  known  to  me  from  this  portion  of  the  Australian  Palieozoic  rocks.  I do  not  feel 
at  all  certain  that  the  reference  to  Heltodus  is  a correct  one,  but  in  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  antipodean  scientific  libraries,  I am  unable  to  make  a more  exact  determina- 
tion. If  a species  of  this  genus,  it  approaches  T).  aliformis,  McCoy,  but  is  much  more 
regular  in  outline,  and  lacks  the  contracted  posterior  end  of  that  species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eockhampton  District  f {G.  W.  He  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — 
Gympie  Beds. 

Order-GANOIDEI. 

Family— PALAONISCID.F:. 

Eemains  of  a Palseoniscid  fish  have  been  presented  to  the  Mining  and  Geological 
Museum,  Sydney,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Musson,  F.L.S.  “ from  a ridge  half  a mile  from  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Bogantungan  Eailway  Station,”  Drummond  Eange  (=  Star  Beds).! 
From  the  same  locality  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  made  a large  collection  of  fish- 
remains,  which  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

Mr.  Bands  has  also  recently  discovered  the  remains  of  a fish  in  the  Star  Beds 
near  Lornesleigh  Station. § It  certainly  belongs  to  this  family,  and,  so  far  as  the  want 
of  the  head  will  permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed,  it  appertains  to  the  genus  Falteoniscus. 

* Fide  Morris  and  Roberts,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1862,  xviii.,  p.  100;  defined,  Newberry  and 
Worthen,  Illinois  Geol.  Report,  1866,  ii.,  p.  95;  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Cat.  Eoss.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.,  1889 
Pt.  1,  p.  195. 

+ See  note,  p.  199. 

t Etheridge,  junr..  Records  Geol.  Survey  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  Vol.  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  71. 

§ Report  on  the  Cape  River  Gold  Field.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891. 
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INSERT-ffi  SEDIS. 

TBACKS  AND  MABKINGS. 

Abenicolites,  Salter,*  PI.  8,  figs.  2 and  3. 

Ohs.  The  late  Mr.  James  Smith  found  in  the  Stauwell  Building-stone,  a 
number  of  vertical  tubes,  with  trumpet-mouth-shaped  openings,  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  Salter’s  Arenicolites  he  called  attention  to  on  the  labels  of  his  specimens. 

The  tubes  are  vertical,  straight,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  of  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  in  which  they  occur,  sometimes  single,  at  other  times  in  pairs. 
When  double  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  one  end  of  each  tube  cxpandiug  into  a 
trumpet-mouth-shaped  aperture.  The  walls,  internally  appear  to  have  been  concentri- 
cally ridged,  when  the  sediment  with  which  they  have  been  filled  is  removed.  The 
latter  is  of  a finer  consistency  than  the  surrounding  matrix,  and  of  a difEerent  shade  of 
Colour. 

The  tubes  of  the  Stanwell  Building-stone  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
English  Cambrian  rocks,  described  by  Salter,  but  they  more  closely  resemble,  both  in 
size  and  appearance,  others  from  the  Durness  Limestone, f figured  by  the  same  Author. 

The  nature  of  these  burrows  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  I do  not  believe  in  the 
theory  which  ascribes  them  to  the  action  of  worms.  That  they  are  the  burrows  of  some 
Buimal  is  unquestionable,  but  au  explanation  should  be  looked  for  amongst  the 
Mollusca  rather  than  the  Annelida.  Very  similar  burrows  are  produced,  for  instance, 
ty  the  Eazor-fish  (Solen).  They  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  elongated 
tubes  for  which  Prof.  James  Hall  suggested  the  name  of  Scolithus. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Stanwell  Building-stone,  near  Kockhampton  (The  late 
James  Smith) — Gympie  Beds. 

Bueeows.  ? 

PI.  8,  fig.  4 ; PL  39,  fig.  1 ; PI.  44,  figs.  15-18. 

Ohs.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  de  Vis,  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  for  the 
peculiar  bodies  about  to  be  described.  They  occur  in  a shale  which  has  undergone 
much  alteration,  and  become  exceedingly  hard,  brittle,  and  cherty,  and  they  further 
present  a different  appearance  as  they  are  seen  in  this  matrix,  or  its  weathered  and 
semi-decomposed  equivalent.  I have  not  been  able  to  absolutely  detect  the  bedding  in 
this  rock,  but  appearances  point  to  these  markings  being  parallel  to  it,  or,  perhaps, 
cutting  it  at  au  oblique  angle.  In  the  decomposed  material  they  present  the  appearance 
straight  or  slightly-cuiwcd  tubes,  which  dilate  somewhat  at  their  distal  ends,  or 
enlargements  may  take  place  during  the  course  of  the  burrow.  These  passages  are 
filled  with  a material  resembling  the  surrounding  matrix  in  colour  and  consistence,  but 
broken  up  into  segments,  or  divided  into  a series  of  infundibuliform  divisions  after  the 
manner  of  the  chambers  of  a multilocular  shell.  In  this  condition  these  curious 
remains  appear  under  two  aspects  — First,  as  infilled  tubes  preserved  in  the  round, 
each  segment  fitting  into  its  neighbour,  and  weathering  out  separately  one  from  the 
other:  Secondly,  when  the  surkce  of  the  matrix  has  been  removed  by  weathering, 
I'fie  outline  of  the  tube  is  destroyed,  but  the  segments  are  left  in  relief  as  a number  of 
filsjointed  and  apparently  moniliform  bodies,  and  in  this  condition  resembling  many 
tracks,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  erroneously  referred  to  worms  and  other 
improbable  organisms. 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1859,  xiii.,  p.  204. 
t Loc.  cit,  18.59,  XV.,  t.  13,  f.  29  and  30. 
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On  tlio  weathered  surfaces  of  the  hardened  and  undecomposed  shale,  the  remains 
of  these  burrows  present  a most  peculiar  appearance,  all  traces  of  the  tube  having 
disappeared,  whilst  the  infilling  portions,  often,  in  this  case,  of  a different  colour  to  the 
surrounding  matrix,  are  left  as  a series  of  more  or  less  disjointed,  infundibuliforra  stains. 
This  is  the  longitudinal  aspect,  but  when  seen  in  section  the  circular  outline  is  quite 
apparent,  and  as  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  are  visible  on  the  same 
specimen  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  connection  with  one  another.  In  our 
present  limited  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  numerous  tracks  and  markings  found  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  older  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a reliable  explanation  of  these  bodies. 
It  has  been  customary  to  make  the  Annelida  a kind  of  refuge  for  the  destitute  in  such 
eases,  but  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Perdinand  von  Roemer,  Mr.  Nathorst,  and  others 
have  probably  given  the  death-blow  to  this  loose  method  of  generalisation.  A general 
epitome  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Prof.  H.  A.  A icholson  and  the 
AV riter,*  hut  no  better  explanation  of  how  a large  number  of  these  tracks  are  formed  has 
been  offered  than  the  lucid  .and  exhaustive  description  by  the  late  Albany  Ilandcock  of 
vermiform  markings  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime.stono  of  the  North  of  England. f This 
eminent  Naturalist  has  suggested  the  analogy  of  his  vermiform  markings  to  the  burrows 
of  certain  Amphipod  Crustaceans,  named  Krbyeria  arenaria,  Bate,  and  Sulcator 
arenariiis,  made  in  shore-sand  under  his  own  eyes.  Speaking  of  certain  of  the  fossil- 
tracks,  be  says  “ Full-sized  specimens  are  half  an  inch  wide,  and  are  composed  of  a 
series  of  nodules,  which  give  them  an  articulated  appearance.  The  nodules,  which  vary 
a little  in  size,  are  usually  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  not  very  symmetrically  oi 
regularly  formed.  Consequently  the  surface  has  generally  an  imperfect  or  worn 
character.  The  extremities  are  not  often  seen ; they  are  abruptly  and  irregularly 
rounded.” 

These  remarks  w'ere  supplemented  by  the  following “ The  specimens  . . 

are  characterised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a remarkable  nodulous  or  articulated  appearance 
which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  rings  of  some  Annelide ; and,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  light  derived  from  the  Crustacean  tracks  on  our  shores,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  conjecture  a more  plausible  explanation.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  a 
variety  of  the  track  of  Krbyeria  arenaria  has  the  ridge  of  sand  thrown  up,  broken  into 
nodules,  giving  to  it  a beaded  character.  This,  on  a small  scale,  has  a considerable 
resemblance  to  these  nodular  forms.  But  a much  nearer  approximation  is  found  with 

nodulous  tracks  of  Sulcator  arenarius It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 

the  animal  whichmade  these  nodulous  tracks,  like  our  small  Crustacean,  pushedalongin  its 
path,  step  by  step,  resting  awhile  after  each  advance,  but  that,  instead  of  moving  in  each 
horizontal  plane,  it  alternately  rose  and  sunk  a little  ; consequently,  a series  of  nodules 
was  produced,  and  the  track  acquired  its  peculiar  articulated  appearance.  This  explana- 
tion is  strengthened  not  a little  when  we  look  at  the  side  view  of  the  cast  of  this  track. 
The  nodules  are  then  distinctly  observed  to  be  imbricated,  and  to  pass,  very  much 
inclined,  right  through  the  substance  from  top  to  bottom.” 

Without  implying  that  the  Rockhampton  markings  are  produced  by  Amphipods, 
these  quotations  are  simply  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Annelida  for  their  exijlanation.  The  only  Crustaceans  known  to  occur  in  these  beds 
are  Trilobites,  but  the  tracks  ai’e  not  such  as  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  to  these 
animals.  Other  organisms  aro  capable  of  causing  such  raised  tracks,  as  evinced  by 


* Mon.  Sil.  Foss.  Girvan  in  Ayrshire,  1880,  Pt.  3,  p.  304. 

t “ Remarks  on  certain  Vermiform  Fossils  found  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  Districts  of  the 
of  England.”  Ann.  and  May.  Nat.  Hist.,  1858,  ii.,  p.  143  ; Tmns.  Tyncsiflc  Nat.  Fkid  Club,  1858,  iv., 
p.  17. 
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the  trail  of  the  common  British  Vurptira,  figured  by  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  the 
Writer.*  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  between  the  Crustacea  and  Mollusca,  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  these  peculiar  burrows. 

In  their  disjointed  nature,  they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  so-called 
Carboniferous  worm-tracli,  elevated  into  a genus  by  the  late  Mr.  G-.  Tate,  of  Alnwick, 
under  the  name  of  JSione.f  When  seen  in  a weathered  disjointed  state  (PI.  8,  fig.  2) 
there  is  a very  marked  similarity  to  his  Jiione  moaiUformis.X 

In  the  memoir  quoted  above,  Mr.  Ilandcock  speculated  as  to  his  tracks  or 
burrows  being  made  by  Trilobites,  and  appeared  to  favour  such  an  expilanation.  Those 
under  description,  however,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  PMllipsia 
and  Grijjithides,  hitherto  found  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Queensland. 

Pinally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  buri’ows  appear  almost  identical 
with  the  so-called  worm -tracks  from  the  black  slates  of  the  Happy  Valley,  north  of 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  and  figured  in  the  account  of  the  “Novara”  Expedition. § 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Athelstane  Range,  near  Rockhampton  ( The  late  J ames  Smith) ; 
Rockhampton  District  II  (D.  W.  De  Vis;  Colin.  De  Vis) — Gympie  Beds. 


F. 


* Mon.  Sil.  Foss.  Girvati  in  Ayrshire,  1880,  Pt.  2,  p.  317,  f.  11.  _ a rj  t 

tThe  Geology  of  Beadnell,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  with  a description  of  some  Annelids  of 
the  Carboniferous  Formation.  Geologist,  18.59,  ii.,  p.  59. 

Jioc.  cU.,  p.  62,  t.  2,  f.  6.  - - £ - 

SReise  Oester.  Fregatte  “Novara,”  18.57-59,  Geol.  Theil.,  Bd.  i.,  2 Abth.,  1865,  t.  7,  f.  o. 

II  Sec  note,  p.  199. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE  TEIAS-JUEl  SYSTEM. 

LOWER  (BUERUM)  FORMATION. 

Oa  a higher  horizon  than  the  Permo-Carboniferous  System  and  on  a lower  than 
the  Ipswich  Formation,  the  great  series  of  coal-bearing  rocks  known  as  the  Burrum 
Coal  Field  is  met  with.  This  Coal  Field  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  line,  from  Point 
Cartwright  on  the  south  at  least  to  Littabella  Creek  on  the  north,  and  stretches  inland 
for  an  average  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
three  thousand  square  miles. 

Divided  from  the  main  area  of  the  Burrum  Coal  Field  by  a mass  of  granite,  a 
small  area  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  period  is  met  with  at  the  south  end  of  Eodd 
Bay. 

Still  another  area,  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age,  occurs  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Styx,  at  the  southern  end  of  Broad  Sound. 

The  Burrum  Formation  has  been  traced  southward  to  near  Point  Cartwright, 
where  it  is  no  great  distance  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field.  The 
two  coalfields  are  separated  by  a protrusion  of  slaty  rocks,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Gympie  Formation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relation  of  the  two 
fields  cannot  be  seen  at  this  point.  All  that  can  be  stated  is  that  they  apparently  are 
characterised  by  a distinct  fauna  and  flora. 

The  Burrum  Coal  Field  is  characterised  by  a very  meagre  flora  and  a fauna 
represouted  only  by  one  species  of  Gorlicula  and  one  of  Bocellaria.  The  latter  are 
both  new  species.  Of  the  flora  four  species  occur  also  in  the  Ipswich  Formation,  while 
six  other  species  are  confined  (so  far  as  our  Collections  show)  to  the  Burrum  For- 
mation. 

Mr.  Gregory  referred  to  the  finding  of  Glossopteris  aho'iQ  the  Upper  or  Beau- 
fort Seam  of  Coal.  Mr.  Eauds  observed  in  his  Eeport  of  1886  that  he  liad  failed  to  find 
Glossopteris.  In  his  Annual  Eeport  for  1886,  however,  he  stated,  “I  have  found  several 
specimens  of  Glossopteris  Browniana  amongst  stone  from  the  Briton  Shaft.”  My 
Colleague,  however,  is  not  satisfied  that  Glossopteris  really  occurs  in  these  beds.  Such 
of  Mr.  Gregory’s  and  Mr.  Eands’  specimens  as  have  come  under  his  notice  he  regards 
as  Tseniopterid  plants. 

The  whole  country  covered  by  this  formation  is  low  and  flat,  and  is  characterised 
b}'  a poor  soil  and  stunted  vegetation.  The  latter  circumstance  is,  however,  due  to  a thin 
covering  of  a more  recent  formation  which  overlies  it  iinconformably. 

Distinct  from  the  thin  covering  and  certainly  older,  is  the  group  of  fossiliferous 
sandstones  known  as  the  Maryborough  Beds,  which  are  placed  on  the  same  horizon  as 
the  Desert  Sandstone  {mliich  see).  The  relation  of  the  Vlaryborough  Beds  to  the 
Burrum  Beds,  although  obscure,  is  believed  to  be  that  the  former  rest  iinconformably 
on  the  latter,  and  that  a fault  (which,  however,  is  not  seen)  must  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  lowest  of  the  Maryborough  Beds,  after  dipping,  do  not  rise  on  the  other  side. 
Their  apparent  conformability  to  the  Burrum  Beds  must  be  deceptive,  as  even  if  the 
latter  were  equivalent  to  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Ipswich  Formation,  the  whole 
of  the  Eolling  Downs  Period  is  unrepresented.  Mr.  Eands  sends  me  (in  a letter  dated 
16th  September,  1889)  the  Section  reproduced  in  Plate  46,  fig.  3,  explanatory  of  this 
relation. 
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The  Burrum  Beds  themselves  lie  un conformably  on  the  Gympie  Beds  (Permo- 
Carboniferous),  as  is  shown  by  the  Section,  PI.  50,  fig.  2,  taken  from  a Beport  by  Mr. 
Bands,* * * §  who  remarks : — 

“The  actual  junction  of  the  Gympie  Beds  with  the  [Burrum]  Coal  Measures  is 
concealed  by  sandy  country.  At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures  the 
relation  of  these  beds  to  one  another  is  better  seen  on  the  Maryborough  and  Gympie 
Bailway,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  Curra  Station.  There  is  a hard  porphyritic  rock 
containing  crystals  of  felsjjar,  hornblende,  and  mica,  in  the  cutting  fifty-one  miles  from 
Maryborough.  Laminated  sandstones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Burrum  Beds  occur 
in  a cutting  fifty  and  a-half  miles  from  Maryborough.  They  dip  N-W.  at  6°,  and 
overlie  the  porphyry,  which  here  is  more  of  the  character  of  a white  felsite.  In  the 
cutting  at  fifty-one  and  a-half  miles  from  Maryborough,  white  felsite  occurs  again, 
while,  ten  chains  further  south,  the  upper  shales  of  the  Gympie  Series  come  in,  dipping 
E.  40°  N.  at  45°.  A small  ‘ sheet  ’ of  felsite  is  seen  in  these  shales,  about  two 
chains  further  south,  and  a larger  sheet  of  it  about  one  and  a-half  miles  south  of  that 
again.  The  Gympie  shales  do  not  appear  to  have  been  baked  or  altered  by  this  rock, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  felsite  is  interbedded  with  the  shales.  But  supposing  the 
felsite  to  be  intrusive  in  the  shales,  it  was  intruded  before  the  Burrum  Beds  were 
deposited,  otherwise  we  should  find  it  intruding  these  beds  also,  which  is  not  the  case. 
In  either  ease,  therefore,  the  unconformability  of  the  Burrum  and  Gympie  Beds  is 
manifest.” 


Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  Burrum  Beds  is  fixed  by 
stratigraphieal  evidence.  They  are  newer  than  the  Permo-Carboniferous,  and  older 
than  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  field  the  strata,  which  in  the  type  district  are 
Unaltered,  and  but  little  disturbed,  become  inclined  at  high  angles,  and  altered  into 
micaceous  slates,  which  are  veined  with  quartz,  and  finally  rest  upon  granites. 

Prior  to  the  date  (1886)  of  my  “ Handbook  of  Q.ueensland  Geology,”  the  chief 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  Burrum  Coal  Pield  were  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory’s 
two  BeportSjt  and  passages  in  the  Bcv.  J.  B.  Tenison  Woods’  “ Coal  Besources  of 
Queensland.”J  Since  that  date,  Mr.  Bands  has  furnished  two  Beports,§  dealing  with 
the  stratigraphical  geology  of  the  series  in  detail.  The  description  which  follows  is 
mainly  compiled  from  these  writing.^,  with  such  additions  as  I have  been  able  to  make 
from  a limited  personal  knowledge  of  the  district. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Howard,  which  is  the  centre  of 
mining  operations,  the  .strata  dip  with  great  regularity  to  the  north-east,  at  an  average 
iiugle  of  about  12°,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  faults  of  any  magnitude. 
Erom  his  surveys,  Mr.  Bands  has  compiled  the  following  section  : — 

Ft.  in. 


Brown  and  grey  sandslone  ... 
Shales  with  beds  of  sandstone 
r Coal 

Beidoe  Seam  < Shale  ... 

i.  Coal 


40  0 
60  0 

2 7 
6 0 

3 0 


Carried  forward  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  116  7 


* Report  on  Tiaro  District : The  Coal  Measures,  &o.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1890. 

t On  the  Geology  of  part  of  the  Districts  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett.  Brisbane:  by  Authority  : 1876. 
nd  Report  on  the  Burrum  Coal  Field.  Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1870. 

+ Brisbane  : The  Government  Piinter,  1883. 

§ Report  on  the  Burrum  Coal  Field.  Brisbane : by  Authority  ; 1886.  And  Report  on  Tiaro  District : 
ne  Coal  Measures,  &c.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1890. 
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Brouglit  forward 

M. 

...  116 

in. 

7 

Shales  with  thin  Coal-seams  

...  220 

0 

Coal,  Lapham  or  Tokbanelea  Seam  

4ft.  llin.  to  2 

0 

Shale.s  ... 

...  3o 

0 

Coal,  Bi’KErM  Seam  

...  3 

7 

Shales  wi  li  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  a thin  seam  of  Coal 

...  150 

0 

Coal,  Watson’s  Seam  

...  4 

0 

Shales... 

...  70 

0 

Sandstone 

...  160 

0 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

...  1 

6 

Sandstone  and  Shale 

...  30 

0 

Coal,  said  to  be 

...  2 

6 

Sandstone 

...  14 

0 

Coal,  Noeth  Haetlet  Seam  

...  4 

2 

Sandstone  

...  88 

0 

CoaZ,  three  thin  seams,  2 to  4 inches  thick 

...  0 

4 

Sandstone  

...  Ill 

8 

Coal,  Glenesk  Seam  

...  1 

8 

Total  

1,015 

0 

That  the  above  form  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures 

evident  from  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Rands’  Report.  A 

copy 

of  the 

map  on  a 

reduced  scale  is  given  in  PI.  47.  The  strata  continue  to  rise  in  the  same  du’ection  and 
at  the  same  angle  for  at  least  two  and  a quarter  miles  u])  the  streams  which  make 
sections  to  the  south-west,  before  any  inversions  of  dip  or  want  of  evidence  would  lead 
us  to  doubt  that  we  are  crossing  the  successive  outcrops  of  similar  strata.  Probably  the 
total  thickness  of  strata  beneath  the  Glenesk  Seam  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet, 
or,  say,  four  thousand  feet  of  strata  below  the  horizon  of  the  Bridge  Seam. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Gregory’s 
and  Mr.  Rands’  readings  of  the  section  ; thus  Mr.  Gregory  gives  the  distance  between  the 
Lapham  and  Burrum  Seams  as  fifty  five  and  Mr.  Rands  as  thirty  five  feet.  Between 
the  Burrum  and  Watson’s  Seams,  Mr.  Gregory  gives  one  hundred  and  Mr.  Rands  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ; and  between  Watson’s  and  the  North  Hartley  Mr.  Gregory  gives 
five  hundred  and  Mr.  Rands  two  hundred  and  sixty  eight  feet.  I presume  that  Mr- 
Rands,  being  in  possession  of  later  information,  is  more  correct  in  these  details.  A 
bore  at  Torbanelea,  quoted  in  Mr.  Rands’  Annual  Report  for  18SG,  gives  the  position  of 
the  Watson  Seam  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Burrum. 

Mr.  Rands  gives  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  Torbanelea  Mine : — ■ 

“ The  pit  is  sunk  through  the  Lapham  or  Torbanelea  Mine  down  to  the  Burrum 
Seam,  cutting  the  former  at  eighty  five  feet  and  the  latter  at  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
Work  was  at  first  started  at  the  Lower  or  Burrum  Seam,  but  it  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  time  being  to  work  the  Lapham  Seam,  which  is  reached  by  a crosscut  put  in 
from  the  former.  The  Lapham  is  a harder  and  better  coal,  especially  for  gas-making 
purposes.  The  Burrum  Seam  is  here  three  feet  eleven  inches  thick,  with  a band  of 
shale  seven  inches  thick.  The  roof  is  a grey  shale  and  is  fairly  good.  The  coal  is 
friable. 

“The  Lapham  Seam  is  thicker,  and  is  a more  solid  and  brighter  coal.  It  is  six 
feet  two  inches  in  thickness,  including  a band  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  one  foot 
three  inches  thick  in  the  middle.  The  roof  is  of  black  shale.  Experiments  conducted  at 
Melbourne  prove  this  to  be  a good  steam  coal.  Two  tons  of  coal  evaporated  3,900 
gallons  of  water,  whereas  two  tons  of  the  best  Newcastle  (N.S.W.)  coal  evaporated 
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only  3,200  gallons,  or  in  a ratio  of  8|  to  1^.  The  manager  of  the  Maryborough  gas- 
works gave  me  the  following  returns  from  twenty  months’  actual  work  with  the  coal 
from  this  seam : — 


Gtas 

Coke  ... 

Tar  

Ammoniaeal  liquor 


10,200  cub.  ft.  per  ton  of  Coal.  Candle  power,  14'73. 
1 ,460  lb.  „ „ (65  per  cent.) 

lO'o  gallons  „ „ 


“ The  Queensland  Coal  Company’s  shaft  gave  the  following  sections: — 


Coal  ... 

Black  shale  ... 

Coal 

Eireelay 

Sandstone  with  ironstone  hands 
Light  clay 
Coal  ... 

Black  shale  ... 

Hand  band  of  fireclay 
Shale  and  ironstone... 

Shale  with  ferns 
Sandy  clay  ... 

Coal  ... 

Fireclay  and  bands  of  ironstone 
Dark  coaly  shale  and  ironstone 
Black  shale  ... 

Coal  ... 

Fireclay  

Striped  sandstone  and  ironstone 
Striped  sandy  shale  and  ironstone 

Shale 

Coal 

Shale 

Coal  ... 

Shale 

Coal 

Fireclay  

Coaly  shale 

Shales... 

Coal  ... 

Fireclay  

Fireclay  with  nodules 


Ft.  in. 

0 4 
0 6 

0 3 
2 8 
7 8 

1 11 

0 9 
0 6 
4 7 

4 2 

1 8 

3 0 
0 3 
6 10 

5 1 

2 9 

0 3 

6 11 

4 6 

7 2 

3 4 
0 6 

1 1 
1 1 
1 6 
0 11 
3 6 
1 0 

11  7 

0 9 

1 3 

2 6 


Total 


...  234  8 


“ The  seam  being  worked  varies  very  much  in  thickness.  In  the  north-westerly 
^®vel,  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  pit  bottom,  it  measures — 


Shale... 
Coal  ... 
Shale  ... 
Coal  , . . 
Shale  ... 
Coal  ... 
Fireclay 


n.  In. 
0 0 
0 4 

0 4 

1 6 

0 7 

1 7 
0 0 
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“ In  the  same  level,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  pit  bottom,  the  coal 
measures  three  feet  six  inches,  without  any  intervening  shale.  The  same  seam  was 
worked  in  "Whitley’s  shaft.” 

Mr.  Hands  conjectures  that  the  seam  worked  in  the  Company’s  mine  may  be  the 
Lapham  Seam. 

The  How'ard,  or  Beaufort  and  Howard  Seam,  “ four  feet  five  inches  thick,  with  only 
a thin  band  of  shale,”  was  worked  from  shafts  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  seam  “ lies 
probably  above  the  seam  worked  by  the  Company”  [Hands].  Mr.  G-regory  places  the 
Beaufort  Seam  thirty  feet  above  the  Lapham. 

The  Glenesk  Seam  has  been  worked  from  a shaft  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 


Analtsbs. 


— 

Water. 

Volatile 

Hydrocar- 

bons. 

Fixed 

Carbon. 

Asli. 

Sulphur. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Coke. 

1.  Whitley’s  Shaft  (Q.  C.  Co’s  Seam) 

206 

68-4 

5-0 

2.  Beaulort  Seam  (beaufort  IShatt) . , . 

31-5 

64-0 

4-5 

3.  Burrum  Seam  (outcrop) 

29-8 

62-2 

8-0 

4.  Q.  C.  Co’s.  Seam  ... 

2-50 

30-35 

64-30 

2-50 

(groy) 

0-35 

1-24 

66-80 

5.  Lapham  or  Torbanelea  Seam 

2-00 

28-00 

61-60 

8 00 

0-40 

1-31 

69-60 

(Torbanelea  Colliery,  bottom 
coal) 

(grey) 

68-60 

6.  Ditto  (top  coal)  ... 

2-25 

29-15 

66-50 

2-10 

(gvey) 

1-26 

68-00 

7.  Burrum  Seam  (Torbanelea  Col- 

2-75 

28-00 

66-55 

3-25 

0-45 

1-27 

liery) 

(reddish) 

8.  Torbanelea  Seam  ... 

O’ 10 

27-00 

69  96 

2 04 

0 90 

Analyses  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 are  by  Mr.  Gregory  ; Nos.  i,  5,  0,  and  7,  by  Mr.  Bands ; and  No.  8 by 
Dr.  D.  Marsh,  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  R.  M.  Robertson  in  a Report  on  the  Torbanelea  Mine. 


On  the  coal-seams  of  the  Burrum  field  generally,  Mr.  Hands  remarks  : — 

“ The  analyses  of  the  coals  from  the  Burrum  would  show  that,  with  reference  to 
the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  of  which,  of  course,  a high  percentage  is  necessary  for  gas- 
making purposes,  they  are  not  quite  as  good  as  the  Newcastle  coals  (New  South  Wales). 
Pourteen  samples  of  the  latter  averaged  37'55  per  cent,  of  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
including  water ; while  the  average  of  seven  samples  from  Burrum  is  31'5,  that  is  also 
taking  the  hydrocarbons  and  w'ater  together. 

“The  ash,  which  represents  so  much  of  wmrse  than  useless  matter,  is  by  no  means 
high  ; the  highest  result  being  8 per  cent.,  and  low'est  2T  per  cent.,  the  average  being 
4'6  per  cent.,  as  against  an  average  of  4 97  per  cent,  in  the  Newcastle  coal  (New  South 
Wales).  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Burrum  samples  are  from  shallow  depths, 
where  the  ash  is  generally  higher.  The  ash  is  of  a very  light  red  or  grey  colour. 

“ The  sulphur,  averaging  0'4  per  cent,  in  the  three  samples  in  which  I determined 
it,  is  very  low  indeed,  and  the  coal  will  compare  favourably  in  that  respect  with  coal 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  all  the  analyses  of  the 
Burrum  coals  hitherto  made,  the  sulphur  has  not  been  determined.  The  percentage  of 
this  constituent  is  most  important  in  coals  used  for  gas-making.  I’reedom  from 
sulphur,  too,  is  a great  advantage  in  many  metallurgical  processes. 

“The  cokes  from  the  Queensland  Collieries  Company’s  seam,  the  Lapham  or 
Torbanlea  seam,  and  the  Burrum  seam,  are  all  good,  coherent,  dense  cokes ; that  from 
the  first-named  being  the  densest.  The  Burrum  coal  is  not  so  good  a steam  coal  on 
account  of  its  tenderness,  it  being  very  easily  broken  up  by  attrition.” 
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Several  seams  of  coal  are  seen  in  Clierwell  Creek,  about  four  miles  to  tke  north- 
west of  Howard,  as  well  as  in  the  Isis  and  Gregory  Eivers. 

South  of  Maryborough  the  same  formation  has  been  mapped  and  reported  on 
by  Mr.  Bands.  It  is  separated  from  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  by  a line  running 
south-east  from  the  heads  of  Ooramera  Creek  to  the  Mary  Biver,  south  of  the  mouth 
of  Hookey  Creek,  and  thence  eastward  to  Curra  Creek.  Prom  Curra  Creek  the  line  runs 
north-eastward  till  it  bends  round  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Goomboorian,  on  ■which  the  Neerdie 
Antimony  Minos  are  situated.  Thence  the  line  runs  south-south-east  to  the  coast  at 
Point  Cartwright.  The  strata  are  disposed  in  a trough,  of  which  the  synclinal 
axis,  roughly  speaking,  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  Maryborough  and  Gympie 
Bailway. 

In  the  Tiaro  District,  the  formation  is  much  more  disturbed  by  faults  and 
intrusive  rocks  than  in  the  Biirrum  District.  The  direction  and  degree  of  dip  are 
seldom  the  same  over  any  large  area.  In  many  places  dykes  and  masses  of  intrusive 
rocks  come  up  through  and  disturb  the  coal  strata.  The  Kannagan  Bange,  near 
Kilkivan  Junction,  consists  entirely  of  felsite-porphyry.  An  intrusive  mass  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar-porphyry  occurs  near  Tiaro.  Near  Aurora  Plantation  a large  dyke 
of  porphyritic  rock  forms  a bar  across  the  Mary  Biver,  and  a similar  rock  occurs  in  a 
railway  cutting  north  of  Mungar.  A volcanic  agglomerate  is  seen  on  the  Bailway 
twenty  three  and  a half  miles  from  Maryborough.  A mass  of  micaceous  granite  occurs 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Bopple.  The  granitic  mass  of  Teebar  abuts  to  the  north 
against  both  the  Eurrum  and  the  Gympie  Beds. 

The  strata  consists  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales  and  clays,  with  beds  of 
coal,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  similar  to  those  of  the  Burrum  District.  They 
are  full  of  plant-remains,  which,  however,  are  generally  not  well  preserved.  The  dip 
of  the  strata  is  generally  very  high,  varying  from  25°  to  48°. 

In  Bull’s  Selection  (No.  1537),  near  Gunalda,  a seam  of  bright  steel-grey 
anthracitic  coal,  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  was  cut  in  a shaft  at  a depth  of  forty 
one  feet.  The  coal  and  other  strata  dip  W.  20°  S.  at  a low  angle  towards  the  felsite 
of  the  Kannagan  Bange.  The  shales  have  been  baked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hydro- 
carbons driven  from  the  coal  by  the  felsite. 

In  Selection  1767,  two  and  a half  miles  above  the  junction  of  Munna  Creek  with 
the  Mary  Biver,  the  following  strata  dip  at  11°  to  N.  30°  E. : — 

Ft.  In. 


Shale  1 0 

Bright  bituminous  CbaZ  (Top  Seam)  2 8 

Black  coaly  shale  2 1 

Bright  bituminous  CoaZ  with  a few  thin  bands  (Bottom  Seam)  ...  3 0 

Black  and  brown  shales 3 3 

Coal  and  shale  mixed  3 0 


In  his  “ Beport  on  the  Coal  Deposits  of  West  Moreton  and  Darling  Downs,”  Mr. 
Gregory  gives  the  following  analysis  of  coal  from  “Miva  Seam,  Mary  Biver”: — 

Volatile  in  coking  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23'6 

Pixed  carbon  ...  61'0 

Ash  15-4 


Coke,  76'4  ; Carbon  in  coke,  80 ; Ash  in  coke,  20. 


100-0 


Prom  some  expressions  in  his  “ Beport  on  part  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett 
istricts,”  I infer  that  this  Miva  Coal  is  the  same  as  that  in  Munna  Creek. 


T 
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On  Tanyalba  Creelr,  about  a mile  and  a half  north  of  the  last  section,  are  two 
thick  seams  of  impure  coal,  as  in  the  following  sections  ; — rt.  in. 

Nodular  clay-ironstones  and  shales 
Coal  (very  impure) 


Sandstone  and  shale  

CoaZ  (impure) 

Black  carbonaceous  shales 
Alternate  bands  of  Coal  and  shale 
In  Jones’  Selection,  No.  1311,  the  followin' 

Brown  Sandstone  ... 

Clay 

Seam  I. — 

Bright  hard  Coal 
Black  coaly  shale 
Bright  hard  Coal 
Fireclay 
Coal  ... 


dip  W 


Fireclay 
Coal  ... 

Clay  ... 

Coal  ... 

Clay  ... 

Coal  ... 

Clay  ... 

Seam  II. — Coal 
Sandstone  ... 

Clay  and  black  shale 
Seam  III. — 

Coal  0 

Clay  band  0 

Coal  1 

Shale  1 

Grey  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 

Seam  IF. — Coal  1 

Sandy  shale  with  two  thin  beds  of  Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  19 

Hard  brown  .sandstone  6 

Black  shale  1 

Seam  Y.—Coal  3 

Two  chains  higher  up  the  Creek,  a three  feet  seam  of  co 
a waterhole.  At  the  northern  boundary  fence  of  the  Selection  (still  higher  up  the 
Creek),  a hard  bright  coal-seam  of  good  quality,  three  feet  thick,  can  be  seen  in  a 
waterhole.  It  is  probable  that  this  seam  is  the  same  as  No.  1 in  the  above  section. 

In  Selection  1737  (Sorensen’s)  is  a seam  of  coal  two  and  a half  feet  thick,  with 


7 4 
67  5 
5 9 
7 0 
40  5 

10°  S.  at  40° 

Ft.  in. 

23  0 
0 6 

1 11 
0 2| 
1 41 
0 8 

0 9 
3 9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

1 
3 


6 
4 
9 
7 
7 
9 
6 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
4 
11 
6 
4 
0 
9 
0 

oal  is  said  to  bo  visible  in 


sandstone  above  and  below. 

On  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Bopple  the  Coal  Measures  are  altered  by  contact 
with  the  mass  of  micaceous  granite  of  which  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  consists, 
and  graphite  is  met  with  in  a shaft.  The  following  are  Analyses  of  the  graphite  by 
Mr.  Hands.  No.  I was  a picked  sample,  and  No.  2 was  made  up  of  the  pieces  of  the 
shale  and  bands  of  graphite  taken  from  over  the  whole  section : — 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Carbon  

72-7 

44-25 

Moisture  and  volatile  matter 

6-3 

7-00 

Asb  

21-0 

48-7S 

lOO-O 

100-00 
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A three  feet  seam  of  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  some  years  ago  in 
Selection  No.  90,  opposite  Aurora  Plantation. 

Two  hundred  yards  above  Selection  No.  78,  on  Eedbank  Creeli,  is  a seam  of  good 
bright  coal,  four  feet  two  inches  in  thickness. 

In  Selection  Ao.  39,  west  of  Aurora,  is  a seam  of  bright  coal,  thirteen  inches 
thick  and  nearly  vertical. 


Analyses  (Bands). 


Water. 

Volatile 

H5’dro- 

carbons. 

Fixed 

Carbon. 

Ash. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Coke. 

Scam  in  Bull’s  Selection  (1537) 

7-0 

8-6 

G8'4 

IG-O 

1-50 

84-4* 

(grey) 

71-2 

Selection  17G7,  Munna  Creek  (Top  Coal)  ... 

60 

22-6 

49-9 

21-5 

1-43 

(grc.v) 

GC-O 

„ „ „ (Bottom  Coal) 

5-0 

290 

48-5 

17-5 

(reddish 

grey) 

8-5 

1-53 

Jones’  Selection  (1311)  Seam  I. 

2-5 

2GT 

62-9 

1'32 

71-4 

(grey) 

71-G 

„ „ „ II 

C-0 

22-4 

51 T 

20-5 

1-38 

(reddish) 

53-0 

y 

15-0 

300 

39-5 

16-5 

(grey) 

1-38 

G5'8 

„ „ „ in  waterhole 

5-5 

28-7 

51-3 

14-5 

<grey) 

53-8 

Sorensen’s  Selection  (1737)  ... 

12-0 

34-2 

32-8 

210 

(white) 

Eedbank  Creek,  above  Selection  78 

100 

28-0 

47-5 

14-5 

1-51 

G2-0 

(reddish 

grey) 

* Non-Caking. 


Mr.  Eands  remarks  that  the  high  percentage  of  water  and  ash,  as  well  as  the 
bigh  specific  gravity,  are  due  to  a great  extent  to  the  specimens  for  analysis  having  been 
taken  from  the  outcrop  of  the  seams. 

Mr.  Gregory’s  “ Keport  on  the  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett  Districts”  contains  a few 
references  to  the  part  of  the  Coal  Pield  near  Bundaberg,  to  the  north  of  Burrum. 

An  eight  inch  seam  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burnett  District,  about  eight 
miles  above  Bundaberg.  Above  the  coal  are  eighty  feet  of  brown  sandstones  and  shales. 
Borings  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the  coal  showed  black  shales 
and  several  seams  of  coal,  but  nothing  workable.  Several  thin  seams  of  coal  are 
exposed  by  Pine  Creek,  which  falls  into  tlie  Burnett  three  miles  above  Bingei  a,  In  an 
Appendix  to  his  “ lieport  on  the  Coal  Deposits  of  West  Moreton,  &c.,”  Mr.  Gregory 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  coal  from  Pine  Creek : — 

Volatile  in  coking  ... 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash  ... 


34-3 

57-5 

6-2 


Coke,  63'7 ; Carbon  in  coke,  90'3 ; Ash  in  coke,  9'7. 


98-0 


OUTPUT  OP  THE  BURKUM  COAL  FIELD. 

It  is  only  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Maryborough  that  the  Burrum 
Coal  Pield  has  been  worked  to  any  exteiit  worth  mentioning.  During  the  last  eight 
years,  the  output  has  amounted  to  187,761  tons,  valued  at  £160,016. 
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1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Yield  oe  Bdebum  Goal  Pield. 

6,440  tons  raised ; 
6,150 

26,914  „ 

39,048  „ 

45,527  „ 

56,634  „ 

48,267 
58,781  „ 


value  £3,780 
„ 3,550 

„ 14,950 

„ 23,189 

„ 25,609 

„ 30,096 

„ 25,916 

„ 3,2926 


Totals 


. 187,761 


£160,016 


The  Styx  Coal  Field,  near  St.  Lawrence,  appears,  from  its  fossils,  to  be  on  the 
same  horizon  as  the  Burrum  Beds,  although  occurring  in  an  isolated  area.  Where  the 
road  from  Eockhampton  to  St.  Lawrence  crosses  Deep  Creek,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Styx,  the  Coal  Measures  uncomformably  overlie  shales  of  the  G-ympie  Beds.  To  the 
north  they  are  capped  unconformably  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  (?)  at  Wilangi.  To  the 
east,  between  Wellington  Creek  and  Bald  Hills,  beds  of  enerinital  limestone  occur  in 
the  Gympie  Beds,  and  to  the  west  are  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Tatton,  belonging  to  the 
same  series.  I am  indebted  for  the  above  particulars  to  Professor  T.  W.  Edgeworth 
David,  B.A.,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith. 


At  a point  which  is  described  as  being  eighty  miles  from  Rockhampton,  and 
twenty  five  from  St.  Lawrence  by  road,  a shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  seventy 
feet.  Two  seams  of  coal  were  met  with  in  this  shaft,  one  said  to  be  between  sixty  five 
and  seventy  feet  from  the  surface  and  seven  feet  thick,  and  the  other  between  three 
and  four  feet  thick,  but  the  depth  is  not  stated.  The  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Linden  gave  the 
following  as  an  Analysis  of  the  Coal : — 


Moisture 

Volatile  liydrocarhons 
Fixed  carbon 
Ash 


2-2 

31-3 

62-6 

3-9 


Total 100-0 

A sample  of  the  coal  was  treated  by  Mr.  F.  Linthwaite,  Locomotive  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Railway.  According  to  Mr.  Linthwaite’s  Report — “ A better 
sample  of  coal  has  not  been  used  on  this  line.”  The  Driver’s  Report  to  Mr.  Linth- 
waite is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Queensland  Central  Railway, 

“ Locomotive  Department, 

“Rockhampton,  July  6th,  1889. 

“ Report  to  Locomotive  Foreman,  1st  July,  1889,  re  Trial  of  Coal. 

“ Sib, — 1 have  the  honour  to  report  that  I found  this  coal  to  be  very  good  for  steam 
raising.  It  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  very  clean,  making  very  little  ashes.  In  fact,  I consider 


it  equal  to  any  Heweastlo  coal  that  we 

Weight  of — 

have  been  supplied  with. 

First  Day. 
tons.  cwt.  qr.  Ib. 

Second  Day. 
cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Train  

126  0 0 0 

* 

Coal  t4  1 0 0 

Ashes  in  fire-box  and  ash-pan  .. . 2 3 0 

3 0 26 

Ashes  in  smoke  box 

117 

10  5 

Miles  run 

165 

225 

* Weight  of  tmin  on  second  day — To  Bogantnngan,  30  tons ; to  Bai’caldine,  09  tons ; Barcaldine  to  Alice,  60  tons, 
t This  is  the  total  quantity  of  coal  used  on  both  days. 

“ The  run  was  390  miles.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  the  necessary  shunting  to 
he  done  at  the  commencing  and  concluding  of  each  day’s  run. 

“ C.  Gill,  Engineman. 

“ Average  consumption,  23-030  lb.  of  coal  to  the  mile.  Rockhampton  to  Barcaldme, 
thence  to  Alice  ; in  all,  390  miles.” — “ Say,  22^  lb.  to  the  mile.  F.L.” 
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Another  shaft  was  sunk  in  1890,  hy  the  Broadsound  Coal  Mining  Company,  near 
the  Warerley  Creek  Wharf,  to  the  depth  of  ninety  six  feet.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  a bore  was  sunk,  making  the  total  depth  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet.  At 
ninety  eight  feet  was  a coal-seam  fifteen  inches  thick.  At  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
the  following  section  was  met  with  : — rt. 

Coal,  very  hard  splint  1 


Band  soft  grey  clay 
Coal,  mixed  splint  and  bituminous 

Band  clay  

Coal  ... 


in. 

3 
6 
0 

4 
8 


Professor  T.  W.  B.  David  regards  the  coal-seam  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  as  lying 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  lowest  seam  in  the  basin. 

VERTICAL  SECTION’  OF  THE  BROADSOUND  COAL  BASIN  OR  STYX  COALFIELD. 

Ft.  in. 

Stiff  dark  grey  clay  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  20  0 

Unconfonnity. 

Magnesites  with  fine-grained  yellowish-grey  sandstone  (approximate)  100  0 

Unconformity. 

Shales  with  lenticiilar  bands  of  ironstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 4 

Strata  unknown.  Section  of  them  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
trenching  in  the  salt  pans,  and  the  outcrops  of  any  seams  of 
coal  which  may  exist  in  them  could  bo  proved  in  the  same 
manner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .••  ...  •••  1;000  0 

Mudstones  with  reddish-brown  ferruginous  concretions,  with  thin 
beds  of  sandstone  and  limonite  septaria  . . . 

Soft  carbonaceous  sandstone  

Argillaceous  sandstone  with  bands  of  ironstone 
Tough  calcareous  sandstone,  fine-grained,  lenticular 

Dark  mudstone  

Hard  grey  sandstone 
Dark  grey  sandstone 
Hard  grey  sandstone 
Hard  sandy  ironstone 
Massive  clayey  sandstone 

Mudstone 

3.  Massive  sandstone 
Mudstone 

Thin-bedded,  very  red  sandstone 
Clayey  sandstone  ... 

Sandstone,  with  ironstone  hands  ... 

'^Massive  soft  carbonaceous  sandstone  with  fei’ruginous  bands 
Shaly  sandy  ironstone,  with  white  fireclay  and  a band  of  sandy  car- 
bonaceous ironstone  full  of  fossil  plants  (about)  

^Whitish-grey,  and  rusty  sandy  shales  with  band  of  sandstone 
Crumbling  brown  mudstone,  grey  and  rusty  sandy  shales,  and 
crumbling  mudstone  ... 

Crumbling  sandstone,  with  calcareous  concretions 
2<  Soft  sandy  shales,  crumbling  in  weathering  ... 

Sandy  shales,  with  ferruginous  concretions 
Lenticular  argillaceous  limestone 

Soft  crumbling  mudstone  and  sandy  shales,  with  dark-brown  marly 
shales,  and  thin  bands  of  sandstone  weathering  rusty  ... 


50 

7 

27 

2 

80 

2 

20 

2 

0 

58 

30 

11 

23 

37 

19 

17 

95 

300 

41 

CO 

8 

26 

8 

16 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


100  0 


1.  Section  of  strata  in  first  anticline  480  feet. 

2.  Section  of  strata  seen  in  second  anticline,  2G0  feet. 

3.  These  strata  can  be  tested  most  economically  by  trenching. 
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VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE 


BROAHSOUND  COAL 
continued. 


BASIN  OR  STYX  COAL  FIELD- 


6. 


'Groenish-groy,  clayoy,  carbonaceous  sandstone 
Coal  ,,, 

Coal  ... 

^ Nodules  of  clay  ironstone 
Coal  and  sbale  mixed 
Nodules  of  clay  ironstone 
Skaly  sandstone,  gritty  in  upper  5 feet 

ITard  greenish-grey  calcareous  sandstone,  with  grains  of  coal 
''Strata  unknown.  No  section  obtainable — coal-seams  probably 

occur  in  tkcse  strata  (very  approximate) 

Sandstone  rather  coarse,  with  bean-shaped  concretions  of  limonite; 
there  is  a tliinly  bedded  coal-seam  here  (?)  probably  the  one  now 
struck  at  No.  1 shaft,  Newport 

Grey  sandy  shale  with  bands  of  clay  ironstone  from  f inch  to  3 
inches  thick  (approximate)  ... 

Goa^- scam  hereabouts  (?).  Main  scam  (?). 

5_  ^ Grey  sandy  shales  with  bands  of  clay  ironstone  | inch  to  3 inches 

thick  

Whitish-grey  calcareous  clay  shale 

Sandstone  fairly  hard,  fine-grained,  flaggy,  carbonaceous,  in  upper 
poart  hard  calcareous 

Clayey  ironstone  with  abundant  fossil  plants 
Grey  sandy  calcareous  clay  shale  (approximate 
Baud  of  clay  ironstone  with  fossil  pflants 
Fine  sandstone  (very  appjroximate) 

''Massive  glistening  hard  sandstone,  resembling  Hawkesbury  Sand- 
stone of  New  South' Wales,  contains  oasts  of  plants,  and  at 
base  of  bed,  where  it  passes  into  a fine  conglomerate,  as  near 
the  Pilot  Station,  St.  Lawrence,  it  shows  casts  of  Spirifers  and 
Martinia  suhmdiata,  a shell  in  New  South  Wales  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  Formation  in  which 
occur  the  valuable  Greta  Coal  Measures.  Part,  therefore,  of 
this  bed,  and  portion  of  the  underlying  strata,  pmobably  are  of 
Permo-Carboniferous  age,  and  may  contain  the  Greta  Coal  Seams 
Hard  shales,  dark  grey  and  light  grey,  with  thin  bauds  of  ironstone 
at  top  of  series,  and  beds  of  eherty  shales  with  Archcco- 
^ calamites  (^)  ... 

Coarse  pebble  conglomerate  (a  break  in  the  middle  of  the  section). 
Unconformity. 

Limestone. 

Limestone. 

Dark  gray  argillaceous  felsites. 

Quartz  felsites. 


Ft. 

in. 

58 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

12 

6 

12 

6 

1,850 

0 

20 

0 

280 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

6 

50 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

50  0 


4.  J.  B.  Christian  and  Coy.,  Shaft,  152  feet. 

5.  These  strata  can  be  prospected  by  means  of  a number  of  shallow  shafts. 

6.  Strata  usually  associated  with  the  Greta  Coal  Measures. 

Since  the  above  was  wTitten  Mr.  W.  II.  Bands  has  completed  a survey  and  made 
a report  on  the  Styx  Coal  Field.  The  report  contains  a mass  of  valuable  information 
regarding  the  coal-seams,  but  throws  little  light  on  the  age  of  the  measures.  Mr.  Bands 
says  : “ There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  they  (the  Coal  Measures)  are  the  equivalents 
of  the  Ipswich  or  the  Burrum  Beds.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  they  are 
Mesozoic.  They  are  older  than  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Desert  Sandstone,  by  which  they 
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are  overlaid  unconformably,  and  newer  tlian  tlierermo-Carboniferous  rocks,  in  a depies- 
sion  of  which  they  hare  been  deposited,  and  on  which  they  are  resting  uuconforniably. 
I understand  from  Professor  Edgeworth  David,  who  spent  soine  time  in  this^  district 
examining  these  beds,  that  Tceniopferis  was  met  with  in  Mr.  Christian  s shaft  in  Foyle 
Park.  I also  found  a few  indistinct  leaf-markings  in  shales  in  Foyle  Park,  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  1 believe  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found.  . . . Evidence  of  contem- 

poraneous volcanic  action  is  met  with  in  Shaft  I^o.  5,  Waverley  Creek,  where  fifty-seven 
and  a half  feet  of  tufaceous  sandstone,  containing  white  porphyritic  particles,  were 
passed  through.” 

Mr.  Eands  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tooloombah  and  Deep  Creek,  at  about  five  thousand  feet. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  paucity  of  fossils  in  the  Styx  Coal  Measures  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Burrum  Coal  Field  also — whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such 
purely  negative  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  contemporaneous  igneous 
rocks  in  the  Styx  Coal  Measures  is  a point  which  the  latter  have  in  common  with  the 
Ipswich  Coal  Measures  and  not  with  those  of  Burrum,  so  far  as  is  known. 


LIST  OF  FOSSILS  OF  THE  BURRUM  BEDS,  WITH  THEIR  SYSTEMATIC  POSITIONS. 
Kingdom — PLANT.a3. 

Section— Cevpiog-axiia. 

Class — AOOTYIiEnONES. 

Ordeiv— Fihces. 

Family — SPHENOPiEEina:. 

Genus — Sphenoptekis,  Brongniart. 

SjpTienoyteris  fiahellifolia,  Ten.  Woods. 

hoc,  “Burnett  River,  half-way  between  Bundaberg  and  Five  Coal  Seams.” 

Sphenopteris  fiahellifoUa,,  var.  erecta,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  As  above ; and  “ Burrum  Coal  Field.” 

Genus — Teichomaxites,  Gooppert. 

Trichomanites  laxum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Burrum.  Occurs  also  at  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

Family — PecopteEIDJ3. 

Genus— Aeethoptebis,  Sternberg. 

Alethopieris  australis,  Morris. 

Loo.  “ Burrum  Coal  Field.”  Occurs  also  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Rockhampton,  and  in  the 
Ipswich  Formation. 

Family — NErEOPTEEiniB. 

Genus — Thinnpeedia,  Eltingshausen. 

Thinnfeldia  media,  Ten.  Woods.  ? 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Field,  near  Maryborough.  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Formation. 

Family — T^NlOPTEBiniE. 

Genus — Ta:xiOPTEEls,  Brongniart,  1828. 

Tmniopteris  (?  Angiopteridium)  Laintreei,  McCoy. 

Loc.  Styx  Coal  Field  (Burrum  Beds).  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Beds. 

Section—  Phaneiioqamia. 

Class — Dicottlebones. 

Order — CYCAnACEiE. 

Family — Zamieje. 

Genus — Podozamites,  F.  Braun. 

Podozamites  Kidstoni,  Eth.  ill. 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Field,  near  Maryborough. 

Podozamites,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  18,  f.  4. 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Field,  above  the  Bridge  Scam. 
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Genus — Otozamites,  F.  Braun. 

Otozamites,  ? f:p  ind.,  PI.  17,  f.  8. 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Field,  alore  tlie  Bridge  Seam. 

Order — Conipeh®. 

Family — Taxacb®. 

Genus — ^Baieba,  F.  Braun. 

Baiera  bidens,  Ten.  Woods. 

Zoc.  Burnett  Biver. 

Kingdom — Animalia. 

Sub-Kingdom — Moilfsoa. 

Section — iloLirscA  teea. 

Class — Pklectpoda. 

Order — ^Venbeacea. 

Family — Cteea'ID®. 

Genus— Coebicuea,  MiiMfeldt. 

Corlicula  hurrumensis,  Eth.  £11.,  PI.  34,  figs.  9 and  10. 

Loc,  Queensland  Co.’s  Coal  Mine,  Burrum. 

Order— Phoeadaoea. 

Family — GASTBOOH®lflD®. 

Genus — Eocbmaeia,  Blainville. 

Bocellaria  terra-reg'ma,  Eth.  fil. 

Loc.  Queensland  Co.’s  Coal  Mine,  Burrum. 

STJNTOPSIS. 

OoOUEEINQ-  IN'  Bferuji  Foemation. 

SpbenopterisfiahelUfolia,  T.W. 

,>  „ Tar.  erecta,  T.W. 

* Tricbomanites  laxum,  T.W. 

* Thinnfeldia  tnedia,  T.W.  ? 

* Tccniopteris  JDaintreei,  McCoy  (Styx  BiTer). 

* Alefhopteris  australis,  Morr. 

Podozamites  Kidstoni,  Eth.  fil.  (sp.  nov.) 

„ sp.  ind.,  PI  18,  fig.  4. 

Otozamifes,  ? »p.  ind.,  PI.  17,  fig.  8. 

Baiera  bidens,  T.W. 

Corbicula  burrumensis,  Eth.  fil.  {sp.  mob.) 

Bocellaria  terra-regince,  Eth.  fil.  {sp.  nov.) 

* Also  in  Ips-Wicli  Fomatlon,  including  Stewart’s  Creek  (Eockhampton)  Beds. 

Of  the  twelve  species  above  named,  four  are  common  to  the  Ipswich  Formation,  and  the  remaining 
eight  are  peculiar  to  the  Burrum  Formation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  list  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus 
Sphenoptoris,  the  Burrum  hormation  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous  System. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  four  out  of  ten  plants  are  specifically  identical  with 
plants  occurring  in  the  Ipswich  Formation,  the  connection  between  the  two  formations 
must  be  a close  one.  When  my  G-eological  Map  was  published  in  1886,  I inclined  to 
regard  the  “ Burrum  Beds  ” as  Triassic  and  the  “ Ipswich  Beds  ” as  Jurassic,  but,  in 
view  of  the  more  complete  evidence  now  available,  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  them 
as  subdivisions  of  a single  period— the  Trias- Jura.  The  Burrum  Beds,  therefore,  are 
provisionally  classed  as  Lower  Trias-Jura. 

^ * 

Note  TO  Pace  7.— The  heading  of  the  paragraph  occurring  after  the  Yield  of  Herberton  Tin  Field 
should  read  “ Kangaroo  Hills  and  Kunning  An’cr  Tin  and  Silver  Fields.”  The  Running  Creek  referred  to 
in  the  next  paragraph  is  in  the  Star  River  District. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OF  THE  TRIAS-JURA  SYSTEM, 

With  Desceiptions  op  the  Species  occtjeeihg  in  the  Bhekum  Eoemation 

(Lowee  Teias-Jhea). 

In  this  System  are  comprised  such  fossiliferous  strata  as  lie,  so  far  as  their 
position  can  he  ascertained,  between  those  horizons  representing  the  uppermost  Fresh- 
water Coal  Measures  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field,  and  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation. 

This  Series  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it  contains  the  chief  workable 
coal-seams  in  Queensland,  or  at  least  the  principal  seams  at  present  worked.  The 
organic  remains  are  principally  those  of  plants,  with  a strong  Mesozoic  facies,  and 
oscillating,  in  all  probability,  between  the  Trias  and  Upper  Oolite  in  age.  They  have 
been  studied  by  Messrs.  Carruthers  and  Feistmantel,  and  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison 
Woods.  The  last  named,  in  his  “ Fossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  Australia,” 
has  endeavoured  to  assign  many  of  these  plants  to  horizons  corresponding  with  those  of 
their  nearest  allies  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  in  this  way  has  accounted  for  the 
presence  in  Queensland  of  the  Trias  ? Rhaetic  or  Lower  Lias,  Upper  Lias,  and  Jurassic. 
Rut  our  knowledge  of  these  plant  beds  is  too  young  at  present  for  such  minute  sub- 
division, and  we  know  far  too  little  of  the  association  of  the  sjjecies  one  with  the  other, 
S'Ud  the  similar  relation  of  their  respective  matrices,  to  assign  minute  geological  horizons, 
on  the  chance  of  a mere  guess,  or  hasty  generalisation,  turning  out  correct. 

The  principal  deposits  yielding  Mesozoic  plants  in  Queensland  are  : — 

Ipswich  Coah  Meashees  at — 

Redbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  River. 

Cressbrook  and  Colinton,  Brisbane  River. 

Bundanba  Colliery,  Ipsivdch. 

• Tivoli  Colliery,  Ipswich. 

Walloon  Colliery,  Ipswich. 

Rosewood  (Southern  and  “Western  Railway). 

Peak  Mountain,  near  Fassifern,  twenty  miles  from  Ipswich. 

Talgai,  near  Warwick. 

Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba. 

Stewart’s  Creek,  near  Stanwell. 

Wycarbah  (Rosewood),  near  Rockhampton. 

Bueehm  Coal  Meashees — 

Burnett  River  Beds. 

, The  Organic  Remains  from  Stewart’s  Creek  and  Wycarbah  are  grouped  with  those 
the  Ipswich  Formation. 

J I?  *' ^S'rious  Deposits  of  Fossil  Plants  in  Queensland,”*  the  Rev. 

fj,"  Tenison  Woods  gives  the  locality  of  Peak  Mountain,  near  Fassifern,  and  quotes 
om  it  plants  like  Rhacopteris.  Strange  to  say,  I do  not  find  this  place  mentioned  in 
more  extended  Memoir  on  the  Coal  Plants.  lie  remarks  that  if  the  plants  found 
,,  belong  to  Rhacopteris  their  occurrence  “ would  indicate  a much  lower  horizon 
fin  any  beds  hitherto  found  in  Queensland.”  On  looking  over  Mr.  Wood’s  Collection, 

* Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  vii.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  95-98. 
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now  in  tlie  Macleay  Museum,  Sydney  University,  I found  several  well-marked  and  well- 
preserved  examples  of  Alethopleris  australis,  Morris,  sp.,  and  Tatiiopferis.  This  will 
naturally  assign,  instead  of  a Palaeozoic  age,  one  quite  in  accordance  with  the  other 
beds  of  the  Ipswich  Basin.  Many  other  deposits  containing  Mesozoic  plants  exist  in 
Queensland,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention  them  here. 

Olossopteris  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  quoted  as  occurring  with  other  Mesozoic 
plants  in  Queensland.  I can  only  say,  however,  that  during  an  experience  extending 
over  ten  years,  not  one  single  instance  of  Q-lossopteris  associated  with  a flora  repre- 
senting beds  higher  than  the  Freshwater  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field  has  come 
under  my  notice.  This  sharply  defined  line,  so  far  as  I know,  appears  to  hold  good 
equally  well  for  New  South  Wales.  There  is  no  reliable  recoi’d  of  this  genus  being 
found  at  any  horizon  higher  than  the  Upper,  or  Newcastle  Coal  Measures  in  the  latter 
Province.  Allied  genera,  such  as  Sngenopteris,  do  occur,  but  not  the  true  Qlossopteris,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  cases,  such  as  above  referred  to,  the  one  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
other.* 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OCCURRING  IN  THE  BURRUM  FORMATION 

(LOWER  TRIAS-JURA). 

Kingdom — PLANT.®. 

Section— CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Class — Acotyledones. 

Order-FILICES. 

Family— SPHENOPTEEIDA:. 

Qe?ius — SPHENOPTERIS,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  50.) 

SrnENOPTEMS  PUABELLIFOLIA,  Ten.  Woods. 

Sphcnoplcns  (Aneimioides)  Jlabdlifolia,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  94. 

Sp.  Ghnr.  Frond  delicate,  small  bipinnate,  rachis  terete,  somewhat  thick ; pinuiB 
oblong,  cuneate,  contracted  at  the  base  to  a delicate  petiole,  lower  edge  entire,  upper 
divided  into  linear  cuneate  lobes  of  varying  width,  the  edges  straight  or  rounded,  some 
of  the  pinnsB  much  elongated,  costa  inconspicuous,  veins  tine,  close,  numerous,  straight, 
radiating.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  species  is  said  by  its  Author  to  possess  a strong  resemblance  to 
Arcliceopteris.  The  type  specimen  reminds  me  of  a small  species  of  Dawson’s  genus 
Aneimites. 

Loc.  Burnett  River,  half  way  between  Bundaberg  and  Five  Coal  Seams  (Bev. 
J.  E.  T.  Woods) — Blue  shale. 

Sphenopieeis  plabellifolia,  var.  eeecta,  Ten.  Woods. 

Sphenopteris  [Ancimioides)  fiahdUfoUa,  var.  ereota,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii- 
Pt.  1,  p.  94,  t.  2,  f.  2. 

Ohs.  Of  smaller  size,  and  regularly  pinnate,  the  pinnae  lobed  or  segmented 
symmetrically  at  both  sides.  Although  differing  from  the  species  proper,  the  venation 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  a plant  which  I have  satisfied  myself  is  a true  Glossopteris  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rands,  near  Pentland,  on  the  Northern  Railway,  in  strata  which  my  Colleague  has 
ascertained  to  lie  uneonformably  on  the  “Rolling  Downs  Formation,”  and  which,  therefore,  he  believes 
to  be  part  of  the  Destrt  Sandstone.  See  Chapters  on  the  Desert  Sandstone.  (JJ.  E.  Junr.) 
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and  general  shape  of  the  lobes  is  said  to  be  the  same.  As  this  fern  occurs  intimately 
mixed  with  the  preceding  on  the  same  slab,  it  must  be  retained  as  a variety,  although 
individual  specimens  here  and  there  differ  widely.  It  is  not  unlike  an  Eremopteris. 

Loo.  With  the  preceding,  and  in  the  Bnrrum  Coal  Field  {W.  S.  Lands'). 

Genus— TLIOSOMANITES,  Goeppert,  183G. 

(Sy.st.  ril.  I’oss.,  p.  174.)* 

TjticuoiiANi'i'ES  LAXtrir,  Ten.  Woods  ? PI.  18,  fig.  9. 

Trichoinanides  laicuni,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  E.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pfc.  1,  p.  95,  t.  10,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Ehizome  creeping,  long,  slender,  sending  up  at  distant  irregular 
intervals  delicate  membranaceous  pinnate  fronds ; piniuo  emerging  at  au  acute  angle, 
linear,  or  cutieato,  bifurcating  with  one  simple  free  vein  to  each  lobe.  (^Teit.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  T.  laxum  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  T.  elom/ata,  Carruthers,  sp.,  by 
being  much  smaller,  and  consisting  “ of  short  pinnate  fronds  proceeding  at  irregular 
intervals  from  the  slender  creeping  rhizome.” 

Mr.  R Kidston  believed  ho  could  recognise  this  amongst  Mr.  Bands’  Collection 
of  plants  from  the  Burrum  Coal  Field.  Ho  remarks  as  follows  : — “ This  fossil  shows 
a fragment  of  a very  graceful  species.  The  pinnules  are  divided  into  a number  of 
simple,  or  bifid-linear,  acute  segments.  The  characters  of  T.  laxum  are  simply 
unintelligible.  If  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  supposed  bis  figure  to  represent  a rhizome,  as 
I am  led  to  think  from  his  description,  there  appears  to  be  a mistake  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  fossil,  which  more  probably  shows  part  of  a compound  frond.” 

Loo.  Burrum  (W.  S.  Lands).  Occurs  also  at  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

Family— NEUEOPTERID^. 

Genus — TRINNFELBIA,  Biting shausen,  1852. 

(Abhandl.  K.  K.  Geol.  Eeichsanstalt,  i.,  Abth.  3,  No.  3,  p.  1.) 

TniNNEELDiA  MEDIA,  Ton.  Woods,  PI.  17,  fig.  2,  PL  18,  fig.  10. 

(Compare  PI.  17,  f.  7.) 

H’hinn/cldia  media,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  13.  102,  t 6,  f.  1. 

(Compare  Thinnfeldia  indica,  Peistmantel,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Plora),  1877,  i.,  Pt.  2,  t.  39,  f.  1,  '^■d, 

t.  40,  f.  1-2  a.) 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  bipinualc?  pinnre  quite  close,  nearly  opposite,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, broadly  obtuse ; the  lower  ones  shorter,  attached  by  the  whole  of  the  base  where 
it  is  only  very  slightly  constricted  ; veins  only  faintly  visible,  but  there  are  traces  of  a 
costa  in  nearly  all  the  pinnules,  which  is  evaneseept ; rachis  very  thick.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  These  characters  were  assigned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods  to  a plant  from 
the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone  of  Dubbo,  which  he  compared  to  Thinnfeldia  indica.  Feist- 
mantel.  “ It  bears  some  resemblance  to  T.  indica,  Feistmantel,  and  more  to  T. 
decurrens,  Schenk.” 

With  specimens  of  the  Dubbo  plant  I am  not  acquainted,  but  in  referring 
the  Queensland  ferns  (PL  17,  fig.  2,  and  PL  18,  fig.  10)  to  T.  media  I am  simply  relying 
cn  Woods’  description,  and  his  reference  to  T.  indica,  to  which  the  figures  undoubtedly 
liave  a strong  resemblance.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  such  a point  as 
“ veins  only  faintly  visible  ” does  not  wholly  agree  with  our  specimens  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  “ attached  by  the  whole  base,”  “ traces  of  a costa,”  and  “ rachis  very 

* Die  fossiliea  Parrnkriluter  [Nova  Acta.  Acad.  Lcopol.  Carol.  Guriosorum,  Bd.  xvii.,  Supiil.) 
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thict,”  are  features  plainly  visible  in  the  Queensland  specimens.  In  the  example  from 
the  Burrum  (PL  17,  fig.  2)  the  venation  is  indistinct,  and  vre  have  only  the  form  of  the 
leaflet  to  guide  us,  and  this  is  unmistakably  that  of  T.  indica.  In  the  subject  of 
PI.  18,  fig.  10,  the  venation  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  peculiar  right-angled 
deflection  and  bifurcation,  so  characteristic  of  Thinnfddia,  being  present ; and,  finally, 
there  are  traces  of  a by  no  means  n’eak  costa.  Here  again  we  observe  a marked 
resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the  pinnules  to  those  of  T.  indica,  particularly  PI.  89, 
fig.  1,  of  the  reference  above  cited. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  again  allowed  to  refer  to  PI.  17,  fig.  7,  representing  a specimen 
which  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  typo  species  and  this  form,  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  former.  It  is  very  like  the  type  of  A17 oods’  T.  media  in  the  Macleay 
Musenm,  Sydney  University. 

Mr.  Gr.  Sweet  has  obtained  a bifurcating  frond,  seven  inches  long,  with  a large 
number  of  pinnules  in  sifu,  which  are  cither  long  and  curved,  lanceolate,  diminishing  to 
a fine  distal  point,  or  short,  obtuse,  and  bluntly  rounded,  both  on  opposite  and  the 
same  sides  of  the  rachis.  There  is  a decided  false  midrib  to  the  pinnules,  which  disap- 
pears before  reaching  their  apices.  The  rachis,  below  the  bifurcation,  is  nearly  three 
and  a half  inches  long,  and  striate,  with  pinnules  on  each  side.  The  form  of  the 
pinnules  is  precisely  that  of  Peistmantel’s  PL  46,  f.  1,  and  the  habit  that  of  his  PL  39, 
f.  1.  The  specimen  greatly  confirms  mo  in  the  belief  that  Thinnfeldia  media  and  T.  indica 
are  very  near,  if  not  identical. 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Pield,  near  Maryborough,  PL  17,  fig.  2 {W.  S.  Bands). 
Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Beds. 

Family— PECOPTEEID^. 

Genus— ALBTSOPTEBIS,  Bternlerg,  1826. 

(Flora  der  Vorwelt,  Heft  4,  p.  xxi.) 

Alethopxeeis  afsteahs,  Morris,  PL  16,  fig.  1. 

Pecopteris  australis,  Morris  in  Strzeleoki’s  Pbys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &o.,  1845,  p.  248,  t.  7,  f.  1 and  2. 
Alethopteris  australis,  Sohimpier,  Traito  Pal.  Vcg.  18C0,  i.,  p.  509. 

Peoopteris  australis,  McCoy,  Cool.  Survey  Viet.,  Decade  ii.,  1875,  p.  16,  t.  14,  f.  3. 

Alethopteris  australis,  Feistmantel,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1870,  ii..  No.  1,  p.  24. 

,,  (Pccoptcris)  australis,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  1879,  Supl.,  Bd.  iii.,  lief  3,  heft  2,  p.  109, 
t.  14,  f.  1 and  la ; heft  3,  i>.  169,  t.  12,  f.  5,  5a. 

„ australis  (Asplcniim  Whitli/ense,  Hoer),  Feistmantel,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1881,  iii., 
No.  3,  p.  79. 

„ ,,  , Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  111. 

Ohs.  This  fern  has  been  so  adequately  described  by  Morris,  Feistmantel,  McCoy, 
and  Woods,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  description  here. 

Several  very  fine  examples  have  been  collected  in  the  Ipswich  Basin ; one  of  these, 
from  Bundanba,  is  a portion  of  a frond,  eight  inches  long,  and  shows  a spread  of  the 
pinna)  equal  to  seven  inches.  In  the  former  space  there  arc  portions  of  four  pinnae,  three 
attached  to  the  rachis.  This  -will  afford  some  idea  of  the  size  to  which  it  attained,  two 
of  them  being  respectively  four  and  five  inches  long.  The  frond,  as  described  by  the  late 
Eev.  J.  E.  Tonison  AVoods,  is  bipinnate,  and  the  pinnae  alternate  and  oblique.  In  the 
Bundanba  specimens  the  secondary  veins  of  the  pinnules  undoubtedly  fork  twice,  as 
in  Morris’s  original  examples  * from  the  Jerusalem  Basin,  Tasmania.  The  margins  of 
the  pinnules  are  also  serrate  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  specimens  from  Gray’s  Seam, 
Ipswich,  present  these  entire,  and  the  veinlets  only  bifurcate  once.  The  occurrence  of 
both  varieties  in  this  Coal  Basin  is  very  interesting.  The  rachis  is  highly  corrugated. 

* Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &e.,  1815,  t.  7,  f.  2a. 
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In  his  earlier  writings  Dr.  Deistmantel  followed  Schimper  in  placing  this  fern 
very  near  to  Aleiliopteris  wTiithyense,*  hut  latterly  the  same  Author  has  united  it  to  the 
British  fern,  following  Heer,  referring  both  to  the  genius  Asplenium.'\  On  the  other 
hand,  McCoy  cites  A.  scarJnirgensis,  Bean,  also  from  Yorkshire  Oolites,  as  its  nearest 
ally.  In  my  opinion  the  fern  figured  from  New  Zealand,  by  Unger  J is  our  above  species. 
The  growth  is  exact,  and  the  once  and  twice  bifurcation  is  present. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  has  described  § a fern  under  the  name  of  Alethopteris 
serratifolia,  separating  it  from  A.  australis  on  account  of  the  serrated  edges,  of 
undulating  margin  of  the  pinnules.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  Morris,  in  his  original 
description,  described  H these  as  “ either  sinuous  or  entire,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  frond.”  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  regard  his  specific  name  as  a synonym 
of  the  older  one.  The  Survey  Collection  contains  examjfies  of  A.  australis  with  serrate- 
edged  pinnules  from  Ebbw  Yale  Colliery  and  other  localities  in  the  Ipswich  Basin. 

Loc.  Burrum  Coal  Uiold  (W.  S.  Bands).  Occurs  also  at  Ipswich  and  Stewart’s 
Creek,  Rockhampton  (Ipswich  Beds). 

Uamily— T^NIOPTERIDE^. 

Genus — TAHNIOPTEBIS,  Brongniart,  1828.^ 

(Prod.  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  61.) 

Tjentoptehis  (?  Augiopteeiditjm)  DAiUTKEEr,  MicOoy. 

Ohs.  Eor  description  of  the  species  see  Ipswich  Beds. 

Loc.  Styx  Coal  Field  (?  Burrum  Beds).  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Beds. 


Section— PH  ANEROGAMI  A. 

Class—  Dicotyledones. 


Order-CTCADACE^i. 


Family — ZAMIEAH. 


Genus— jPOBOZAMITBS,  F.  Braun. 
(Munster’s  Beitr.  zur  Petrefactenkunde,  vi.,  p.  36.)** 


PoDOZAMiTES  KiDSTOJii,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  18,  fig.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Pinn®  elongate,  narrow  ; pinnules  of  variable  size  and  length,  distant 
from  one  another,  alternate,  and  disposed  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  raehis ; they  are 
either  short,  somewhat  oblong  club-shaped,  broad,  and  very  blunt  at  their  apices,  or 
narrower  and  rather  transversely  elongated,  abruptly  attenuated  or  constricted  at  the 
base  to  an  articulation  with  the  raehis.  Veins  numerous,  close,  apparently  simple,  and 
more  or  less  following  the  outline  of  the  pinnules.  Raehis  striated  and  decreasing  in 
size  slowly. 

Ohs.  This  rather  elegant  plant  shows  a stem  four  and  a half  inches  long,  and 
aboutthree  millimetres  wide  at  its  lower  extremity.  On  the  right  hand  side  are  shown  the 
more  or  less  perfect  remains  of  seven  pinnules,  and  on  the  other  better  preserved 


* Pal.  Indioa  (Gondwana  Flora),  1876,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  21. 

t Ibid.,  1881,  ill.,  No.  3,  p.  79.  . . o t i j o 

t Reise  Osterr.  Fregatte  Novara,  1857-59,  Geol.  Theil.,  Bd.  i,  2 abth.,  1865,  p.  5,  t.  2,  f.  1 and  A 


§ Geol.  Tasmania,  t.  23,  f.  1. 

II  Strzelecki’s  Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wale.?,  &c.,  1845,  p.  248. 
IT  Restricted— Schimper,  Traite  Pal.  Veg.,  1869.  i.,  p.  600. 
**  Fide  Zigno,  Flora  Fose.  Formationis  Ool.,  ii.,  p.  118. 
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portions  of  five  leaflets.  They  vary  much  in  form  and  size,  most  of  those  on  the  right 
side  being  oblong,  and  with  obtuse  apices,  whilst  those  on  the  other  are  much  more 
elongate  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  The  pinnules  seem  to  have  been  coriaceous, 
and  the  veins  are  numerous,  fine,  and  parallel.  The  average  length  of  the  shorter  leaflets 
is  under  an  inch,  the  others  reaching  as  much  as  one  and  a quarter  inches,  and  imperfect. 

The  only  fossil  plant,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  bearing  any  resemblance  to 
this  is  the  Zamites  MeneqMni,  Zigno,*  from  the  Italian  Oolite  rooks. 

Loa.  Burrum  Coal  Field,  near  Maryborough  {W.  S.  Rands). 

PonozAMiTES,  sp.  ind. 

Ohs.  Several  fragments,  probably  referable  to  this  genus,  are  in  iny  Colleague’s 
Collection,  but  as  the  naming  of  mere  portions  of  leaves,  unless  exceedingly  well  marked, 
leads  to  no  good  end,  I shall  content  myself  by  calling  attention  to  the  figures,  hoping 
that  more  complete  specimens  may  eventually  be  discovered. 

PI.  18,  f.  4.  Three  nearly  equidistant  pinnules  are  here  represented,  bearing 
five  sub-parallel  veins,  and  terminating  in  a sub-acute  apex.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  leaves,  and  the  bi-convex  edges,  giving  rise  to  a rather  transversely  elongated 
ellipsoidal  figure,  seem  to  indicate  the  above  genus.  The  form  of  the  leaflet  appears  to 
be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  P.  lanceolatiis,  L.  and  H. 

Loc.  Burrum,  above  the  Bridge  Seam  {Hon.  W.  Walsh). 

Genus — OTOZAMITES,  F.  Braun. 

(Munster’s  Beitr.  zur  Petrefactenkunde,  vi.,  p.  36.) 

. Otozamiies,  ? sp.  ind.,  PI.  17,  fig.  8. 

Ohs.  This  fragment  would  appear  to  indicate  a species  of  Otozaniites,  differ- 
ieg  from  O.  Mandeslohi,  in  its  much  larger,  fuller,  and  more  pyriform  pinnules.  A 
larger  pinnule  lying  near  the  figured  example  has  an  excavate  base,  which  heightens 
the  resemblance  to  this  genus.  The  veins  were  probably  distinct  and  well  marked,  and 
under  twenty  in  number.  It  may  be  compared  to  Otozamiies  Beanii,  Bindley  and  Hutton,t 
from  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,  or  O.  Canossm,  Zigno, J from  beds  of  similar  age  in  Italy. 

Foe.  Burrum,  above  Bridge  Seam  {Hon.  W.  Walsh). 

Older— CONIFEEJl. 

Ohs.  Vide  Observations  on  our  knowledge  of  the  Australian  fossil  Coniferse 
under  the  head  “ Ipswich  Formation.” 

Family— TAXACE.^. 

Genus — BAIFRA,  F.  Braicn,  1844. 

(Munster’s  Beitr.  zur  Petrefactenkunde,  vi.,  p.  21.) § 

Baibra  bidess,  Ten.  Woods. 

JeanpauUa  hidens,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo,  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  132,  t.  4,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  broadly  flabellate,  segments  somewhat  short,  often  becoming 
broader  towards  the  apex,  and  ending  in  a short  wide  bifurcation,  or  in  a curved  falcate, 
acute,  or  acuminate  point;  veins  not  conspicuous,  six  to  ten,  parallel,  not  branching 
{Ten.  Woods). 

*Plora  Foss.  Formsitionis  Ool.,  u.,  p.  33,  t.  31,  f.  ia. 

t Cyclopteris,  Bindley  and  Hutton,  Foss.  Flora  i,  t.  44.  Otozamites,  Phillips,  111.  Geol.  York.,  3rd 
edit.,  1876,  Pt.  1,  p.  220,  lign.  4.5. 

X Flora  Foss.  Formationis  Ool.,  ii.,  p.  95,  t.  37,  f.  3. 

§Beitrage  zur  Urgesohichte  der  Pflanzen,  Abtli.  1,  in  Miinster’s  Beitriige,  Ileft  vi.,  p.  21,  fide  Saporta 
(Pal.  Frang,  Plantes  jurassiques,  1873,  i.,  p.  400)— Bronn  (Index  Pal.,  i.,  p.  145)  gives  Braun’s  reference  as 
“ Flora,”  1841,  p.  33. 
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Ols.  The  Eev.  Author  of  this  species  placed  it  in  the  Ophioglossaeesc,  under  the 
name  of  Jeanpaulia,  following  Schimper ; but  I prefer  to  adopt  the  more  recent  views  of 
Dr.  A.  Schenk. 

Mr.  Woods  remarks  that  his  species  differs  from  the  European  Ehaetic 
-B.  Miinsteriana,\\\  the  brevity,  widening,  and  bifurcation  of  the  segments. 

Loc.  Coal  Seam  of  the  Burnett  Diver,  Burnett  District,  Wide  Bay  {Rev.  J.JE.  T. 
Woods) — Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney. 


Kingdom— ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom— MOLLIJSOA. 
Section-MOLLUSCA  VERA. 

Class — Pelectpoda. 

Order— VENEUACEA. 

Family— CYEENIDAi. 

Genus— GOBBICULA,  MuMfeldt,  1811. 

(Berliner  Mag.,  v.,  p.  56.) 

CoumeuLA.  BrEUUMENSis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  34,  figs.  9 and  10. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovate,  suh-trigonal,  length  and  height  nearly  equal,  hut  the 
former  rather  the  greater,  tumid,  thick  and  strong.  Anterior  and  posterior  margins 
rounded,  the  former  the  more  broadly  so  of  the  two.  ITinge-line,  or  cardinal  margin 
niuch  arched,  especially  on  the  posterior  side,  but  the  anterior  more  abruptly  so. 
Ventral  margin  regularly  and  evenly  rounded.  Posterior  end,  when  the  valves  are  in 
apposition,  wide  and  broad,  giving  rise  to  a rounded  posterior  slope  on  each  valve. 
Concentric  lines  of  growth  strong  and  well  marked,  the  surface  being  in  addition  much 
wrmklcd. 

Ohs.  I believe  this  is  the  first  recognition  of  this  genus  in  Australian  Secondary 
beds.  The  species  presents  a close  resemblance  to  G.  cytheriformis,  Meek,  from  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Judith  liiver,  Upper  Missouri,  so  much  so  that  the  above  diagnosis  has 
been  worded  so  as  to  express  the  difference  between  them.  The  Australian  species  is, 
however,  apparently  wider  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  the  beaks  more  anteriorly 
recurved.  As  well  as  this,  the  shell  probably  possessed  a more  expressed  posterior 
slope  in  each  valve. 

G.  hurrumensis  attained  a fairly  large  size.  The  discoveiy  of  Mollusea  in  the 
Burrmn  Coal  Series  is  of  importance,  for  only  jfiant  remains  have  hitherto  been  recorded. 

Loc.  Queensland  Coal  Co’s.  Mine,  Burrum  {W.  H.  Bands). 


Ordei-PROLADACEA. 

Family— G-ASTDOCIliENID^. 

Genus — BOGBLLABIA  ({Eleuriau  de  Bellevue),  Blainville,  1828. 

Gastrochana,  Lamarck  (Spenglev partim),  Hist.  Anim.  Sans  Verteb.,  1818,  v.,  p.  446. 

Hocellaria  (!'.  de  B.)  Blainville,  Diet.  So.  Nat.,  1828,  Ivii.,  p.  244. 

llocEiLAKiA  TEEaA-EEGiN.a!,  Sp.  MOV.,  PI.  28,  figs.  13  and  14. 

Sp.  Ghar.  Valves  unknown  ; tube  elougatoly  pyriform,  tapering  rapidly ; anterior 
bfid  rounded,  inflated,  and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  minor  termination  of  the  tube. 
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becoming  gradually  narrower  towards  the  posterior  end,  which  appears  to  he  oval ; 
surface  apparently  obliquely  striated  at  the  anterior  end,  but  concentrically  grooved  on 
the  posterior. 

Ohs.  The  G-astrochainidaj  would  appear  to  be  a more  fitting  resting  place  for 
this  peculiar  fossil  than  the  Teridinaj,  to  which  I at  first  supposed  it  to  belong.  The 
fossils  appear  to  be  crypt-like  tubes  quite  closed  at  the  anterior  end,  without  any  trace 
of  distinct  valves,  such  as  would  be  apparent  if  it  related  to  Teredo  or  its  allies. 

The  specimens  closely  resemble  a Hocellaria  figured  by  Stoliczka*  from  the 
Arrialoor  Group,  but  without  name,  but  they  possess  a proportionately  larger  tube  and 
taper  much  more  rapidly. 

Loc.  Queensland  Coal  Co.’s  Mine,  Burrum  (TV.  H.  Bands). 


E. 


Pal.  Indica  (Cre  Pelecyp.),  1870,  i.,  Pt.  1-4,  t.  1,  f.  8. 


ohapteh  XXV. 

THE  TRIAS-JTJRA  SYSTEM— 

THE  IPSWICH  EORMATIOH  (UPPER  TEIAS-JUEA),  IK  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT. 

An  area  of  about  twelve  thousand  square  miles  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Queensland  is  occupied  by  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field.  Its  strata  consist  for  the  most  pait 
of  fine  conglomerates,  grits,  white,  grey,  and  brown  sandstones  and  shales,  Avith  a numbei 
of  coal-seams  and  beds  of  fireclay. 

At  or  near  the  base  of  the  formation,  as  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane, 
is  a rock  consisting  of  a felsqjathic  matris,  with  blebs  of  quartz  and  some  crystals  of 
orthoclase  felspar,  and  containing  pebbles  of  micaceous  schist  and  quartz,  which,  toAvards 
its  base,  attain  the  size  of  boulders.  It  is  generally  Avhite  or  yellondsh-white  in  colour, 
although  in  places  it  has  green,  purple,  or  brown  tints.  Near  its  base  it  contains  pieces 
of  silicified  and  carbonised  wood.  This  rock,  Avhich  is  easily  Avorked,  yet  tough  and 
durable,  has  been  eninloyed  over  since  the  founding  of  the  City  as  a building  stone, 
-although  in  modern  buildings  it  is  now,  to  a great  extent,  superseded  by  the  sandstones 
of  Murphy’s  Crock,  &c.,  Avhich  also  belong  to  the  IpsAvich  Formation.  It  is  obviously  a 
clastic  rock,  although  felspar  crystals  and  quartz  blebs  have  been  developed  in  it  subse- 
quent to  its  deposition.  It  has  a rude  sort  of  stratification,  and  its  true  nature  can  best 
be  obserA^ed  on  weathered  surfaces.  It  was  formerly  classed  as  a porphyiy,  and  regarded 
as  being  intrusive  through  the  schists,  &c.,  which  crop  out  in  adjoining  portions  of  the 
City  ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  reality  a volcanic  ash.  o • 

In  the  road  cutting  in  Ann  Street  the  ash  or  ashy  sandstone  dips  at  18°,  and  is 
separated  by  thirty  one  inches  of  light  and  dark-coloured  shales  from  the  older  micaceous 
schists  on  which  the  shales  lie  unconformably.  Near  the  Children’s  Hospital,  a con- 
glomerate intervenes  between  the  ash  and  the  schists.* 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane  the  Ipswich  Formation  has  not  yet 
furnished  any  coal-seams  of  great  importance.  In  a Avell  at  Kedron  Lodge  the  strata 
observed  betAveen  the  depths  of  twenty  five  and  forty  feet  were  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  fireclay,  the  former  never  over  one  foot  in  thickness.  Small  coal-seams  have  been 
met  Avith  in  shafts  at  Ballinger’s,  about  three  miles  north  of  Kedron  Brook. 

In  a bore  in  search  of  artesian  water  at  the  Racecourse,  or  “ Eagle  Farm,  in 
1889,  “down  to  a depth  of  si.v  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  strata  passed  through  were 
blue  and  grey  sandstones,  and  shales  in  alternate  layers.  Ih-om  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  a bed  of  carbonaceous  shale,  with  layers  of  sand- 
stone, and  three  seams  of  coal,  was  passed  through.  From  six  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  shale  and  sandstone,  with  layers  of  coarse  gravel,  were  pierced,  till  at  a depth  ot 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  a seam  of  good  coal  was  met  with,  which,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  the  nature  of  the  drilling  and  the  sludge  brought  up  in  the  pumps,  has  a 
thickness  of  five  or  six  feet.  Below  this  seam  a carbonaceous  shale,  sandstone,  and 
thinner  scams  of  coal,  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  passed 
through,  down  to  the  depith  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  feet,  t 

* Report  to  accompany  Geological  Map  of  the  City  of  Brisbane  and  its  Environ.s.  By  W.  H.  Bands. 

^^risbane  : by  Authority:  1887.  i q.v,  t i sesQ 

+ Report  of  Mr.  William  McKinnon,  Overseer  to  the  Hydraulic  Engineer,  18th  dune,  ibsa. 
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“ A good  supply  of  water  was  struck  at  ninety  feet,  in  sandstone,  and  it  rose  to 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.”*  A stronger  supply  of  water  was  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  in  sandstone,  which,  without  doubt,  w'as 
artesian,  and  as  it  flowed  over  the  casing  it  was  noticed  to  be  accompanied  by  a supply 
of  inflammable  gas.  When  the  bore  was  about  seventeen  hundred  and  seven  feet  deep, 
the  flow  reached  its  maximum,  the  measurements  made  indicating  that  the  discharge 
registered  two  hundred  gallons  in  thirty-five  minutes  at  a height  of  three  feet  nine 
inches  above  the  natural  surface.”f 

Prom  Mr.  Henderson’s  Report,  it  appears  further  that  the  iunction  of  the  base 
of  the  Ipswich  Pormatioit  with  the  underlying  talc- schists  was  met  with  at  the  depth 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  bore  was  continued  in  the  latter  for  a further 
depth  of  ninety  feet.  Mr.  Henry  Gr.  Stokes,  of  Brisbane,  informed  me  that  he 
recognised  the  ashy  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  Ipswich  Beds  in  the  debris  from  the 


bore. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Mar,  P.C.S.,  Government  Analyst,  on  the  water  of  the 


bore  (dated  4th  October,  18S9),  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Total  dissolved  solids 
Organic  matter 
Clilorine 
Nitric  acid 
Sulplmric  acid 
Ammonia  ... 

Albuminoid  ammonia  


Grains  per  Gallon. 
..  113-40 

Trace 
..  35-01 

. . None 
0-21 
,.  Trace 
Trace 


Hardness,  5°. 

“ The  dissolved  solids  consist  chiefly  of  chlorides  and  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  together  with  a smaller  quantity  of  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a trace  of 
sulphate  of  potassium. 

“ A small  quantity  of  gas  was  in  the  bottle  containing  the  sample  of  water.  This 
I tested,  and  found  it  to  be  carburetted  hydrogen. 

“The  water  is  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and  indeed,  in  its  present  condition,  could 
not  be  advantageously  used  for  any  purpose,  but  by  proper  treatment  it  could  be  made 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.” 

On  the  coal  from  the  Bore,  Mr.  Mar  reported  (Brisbane  Courier,  6th  July, 
1889)  the  following  analysis : — AV^ater,  0-65  ; coke,  64'15  ; carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  75-4 ; ash,  24-6 ; specific  gravity,  1-55. 

Near  the  Albion,  a fine  white  sandstone,  similar  to  that  of  Goodna,  is  worked 
for  building  ])urposos  in  Petrie’s  Quarry.  Here  there  is  the  following  section  ; + 


Ft. 

17 

2 

17 

5 


in. 

0 

4 

0 

0 


Grey  sandstone  

Grey  shale  with  plants 
White  sandstone  ... 

Brown  shales  with  plants  

White  sandstone. 

Conglomerate. 

Clay. 

Among  the  fossil  plants  from  this  quarry  my  Colleague  recognised  Thimfelditt 
odontopieroides,  y&v.  fulcata,  Ten.  Woods. 


^ Ilj  1^1  • ^ • 1 1 fif-Vl 

tKeport  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  by  J.  B.  Henderson,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Brisbane,  -t 
September,  1889. 

J Rands’  Report  to  accompany  Geol.  Map  of  Brisbane,  &o. 
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In  a bore  for  artesian  water,  soutli  of  Laidley  Bailway  Station,  samples  sub- 
mitted to  me  from  between  tbe  depths  of  two  thousand  and  four  and  two  thousand 
and  fifteen  feet  wore  of  sandstones  and  shales.  In  this  bore,  the  contractor  informed 
me  that  the  first  fifteen  hundred  feet  were  sandstone  ; from  fifteen  hundred  to  seventeen 
hundred  feet,  shale  with  hard  bands ; at  seventeen  hundred  feet,  a coal-seam  six  feet 
thick ; from  seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet,  shale  and  “ quartzite,  and  from  tvs  o 
thousand  to  two  thousand  three  liundred  and  eighty  feet,  hard  sandstone  with  black 
specks.  The  material  I saw  pumped  from  the  latter  depth  when  I visited  the  bore  on 
17th  April,  1890,  was  Ihe  debris  of  a fine-grained  hard  sandstone  with  carbonaceous 
specks.  The  thickness  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  at  Laidley  is  therefore  at  least 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  as  I am  inclined  to  regard  the  coal- 
seam  met  with  at  seventeen  hundred  feet  as  one  of  the  uppermost  of  those  worked  at 
Walloon  and  Ipswich,  the  total  thickness  is  probably  very  much  greater. 

When  the  coal-seam  was  struck  in  the  bore  a considerable  quantity  of  gas  rose 
to  the  surface.  Nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  combustible.  The  water  rose  to  twenty  five  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
even  overflowed  while  the  rods  were  being  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  gas. 
Mr.  Henderson  informed  me  (in  a letter  dated  I3th  January,  1890),  that  as  the  boring 
progressed  the  water  receded  for  a few  days  to  the  level  of  the  coal-seam,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  about  seventy  feet  from  the  surface. 

When  I visited  the  bore,  I was  much  struck  by  the  evidently  large  quantity  of 
gas  with  which  the  water  was  charged.  The  sludge-pump  was  wound  up  from  the 
bottom  in  exactly  five  minutes,  and  therefore  must  have  travelled  at  an  average  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  six  feet  per  minute.  A tube  full  of  water,  although^  open  at 
the  top,  must,  when  hauled  up  at  this  speed  through  a column  of  water,  be  subjected  to 
a pressure  sufiicient  to  practically  seal  it.  When  the  pump  was  landed,  the  relief  from 
pressure  was  marked  by  the  bubbling  of  the  water,  which  splashed  over  the  top  for 
about  a minute. 

On  3rd  July,  1890, 1 received  from  Mr.  Henderson,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  a sample, 
taken  from  the  Laidley  Bore  at  a depth  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
It  was  an  indurated  mudstone,  very  like  some  which  occur  in  the  Eolling  Downs 
Formation.  Mr.  Henderson  informed  me  that  about  that  date  the  water  was  over- 
flowing at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  gallons  per  diem.  On 
27th  September  I received  from  Mr.  Henderson  a small  sample,  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight  feet,  of  fine  drillings,  apparently  the  debris  of  a sandy  limestone, 
probably  from  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures,  and  not  from  the  underlying  Bolling  Downs 
Formation,  as  the  previous  sample  had  led  me  to  believe.  The  bore  has  since  been 
abandoned,  without  any  considerable  supply  of  water  having  been  struck. 

The  fossil  plants  referred  to  by  Dr.  0.  Feistmantel  as  coming  from  the 
“Talgai  Diggings,  Condamine  Eiver,”  are,  as  quoted  by  my  Go\\e&g\i(i:—Ta.miopteris 
I>aintreei,  McCoy,  Sayenopferis  rhoifolia  (PresL),  Feist.,  and  OtozainUes  Mandeslolu ^ 
Kurr.  Lest  the  designation  of  the  locality  should  create  a mistaken  impression,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  from  Mr.  D’Oyley  Aplin’s  early  llcports,»  his  descriptions  of  the 
district  from  which  the  fossils  were  derived. 

Progress  Beport.—^‘  The  auriferous  rocks  of  Talgai  are  confined  to  the  Mount 
Gammie  Eange  and  the  various  spurs  branching  from  it  towards  Thane’s  Creek,  on 
the  west  as  far  as  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  towards  the  Condamine  on  the  east  as  far  as 


* Progress  Report  of  the  Govermrent  Geologist  for  South  Queensland. 

18C9.  And  Report  on  the  Auriferous  Country  of  the  Upper  Condamine,  &o.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  . ISbJ. 
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the  head  of  ‘ Darkie’s  Flat.’  These  rocks,  however,  do  not  extend  uninterruptedly 
from  the  range  to  both  waters  mentioned.  To  the  north-west  of  Mount  Gammie,  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  occasionally  shales,  belonging  to  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures, 
stretch  from  near  the  Miner’s  Creek  Bridge  to  within  less  than  a mile  of  the  old 
Talgai  Township,  and,  continuing  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  follow  the  south-west 
branch  of  Moeatta  Creek  to  within  a mile  of  the  Condamine.  On  the  south-east  side 
of  the  range  also,  a patch  of  the  same  land  of  rock,  but  of  small  extent,  occurs  close 
to  the  west  boundary  of  the  towmship  of  Pratten.” 

The  junction  of  the  auriferous  rocks  wdth  the  [Ipswich]  Coal  Measures  is  spoken 
of  by  Aplin*  as  occurring  “on  the  west  side  of  the  divide  between  Thane’s  and  Canal 
Creeks.” 

Report  on  the  Auriferous  Country  of  the  Upper  Condamine,  ^'c. — In  sinking  a 
shaft  about  one  mile  from  the  old  Talgai  Township,  a coal-seam  was  said  to  have  been 
struck.  “ On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  putting  down  the 
shaft,  the  thickness  of  the  coal  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  The  reason  assigned  for 
there  being  no  evidence  of  so  thick  a seam  cut  through  and  brought  to  the  surface 
was  that  the  coal  was  consumed  by  his  party  while  sinking  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  coal  having  been  struck  at  seventy  feet.  Judging  of 
its  quality  from  the  few  fragments  lying  near  the  shaft,  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  a good  deal  of  black  shaly  material  associated  with  a clean,  bright-looking  coal.” 

In  1887  Mr.  Hands  described  f as  follows,  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beenleigh  : — 

“The  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures  runs  in  a south-south-east  direction  from 
Kingston  Eailway  Station,  the  beds  extending  away  in  a westerly  direction  towards 
Goodna  and  Ipswich. 

“ The  measures  consist  of  a series  of  sandstones,  shales,  clays,  and  seams  of 
coal ; the  beds  are  lying  very  flat  and  gently  undulate,  the  direction  of  the  dij)  varying 
in  different  places. 

“ The  following  is  a description  of  the  places  where  the  indications  of  coal  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  starting  from  north  of  Beenleigh; — 

“ Shailer’s  Selection  (No.  2G1). — An  outcrop  of  coal  and  black  carbonaceous 
shale  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a gully  running  into  Slack’s  Creek.  The  section  is  partly 
hidden  by  water ; it  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  alternate 
layers  of  coal  and  a very  carbonaceous  shale,  with  one  small  band  of  sandstone  about 
four  inches  thick. 

“ The  bottom  portion  is  said  to  contain  the  best  coal.  From  this  part  I broke  off  a 
few  large  lumps  of  hard  bright  coal.  The  thickest  coal  without  bands  of  shale  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  bed  is  dipjn'ng  about  6°  to  N.  35°  E.  in  the 
direction  of  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  boundaiy  line  of  the  schists  occurs,  about 
half-a-mile  distant.  ...  I brought  away  a piece  of  this  coal  for  analysis.  It  gave — • 

Per  cent. 

Moisture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I'OO 

Volatile  liydrocarbons  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  24’14 

Fixed  carbon  bO’S!)  Coke  74'86  per 

Ash 24-35  i cent, 

100-00 

The  coke  was  brittle  and  compact,  the  ash  light-grey  in  colour.  The  ash  is  naturally 
very  high  in  a sample  of  coal  taken  from  the  outcrop  of  a seam. 

* Loc.  cit. 

t Report  by  W.  H.  Rands  on  the  Geology,  &c.,  of  the  Country  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Beenleigh,  and 
of  the  Logan  and  Albert  Rivers.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1S87. 
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“ In  Dennis’  Selection  (121) , a thin  seam  of  coal  is  visible  in  a gully.  The  section 


here  consists  of— 

rt.  in. 

Black  carbonaceous  shale 

7 0 

Argillaceous  and  carbonaceous  sandstone 

1 0 

Brown  sandy  shale  

5 0 

Coal... 

0 6 

Fissile  grey  shale... 

..  ...  thickness  unknown 

Beneath,  again,  is  a thick  bed  of  yellow  sandstone.  The  dip  of  the  strata  here  is  5° 
N.  35°  E. 

“ In  Selection  393,  close  to  the  Eailway,  two  men  are  sinking  a shaft,  which 
is  now  sixty  feet  deej),  in  search  of  coal.  The  dij5  here  is  one  in  ten  or  twelve  to  the  east. 


They  pass  through — 

Ft. 

in. 

Sandstone  and  shale,  w'ith  bands  of  ironstone 

...  35 

0 

Black  shale,  with  thin  seams  of  coal  (1  to  2 in.  thick) 

...  12 

0 

Black  carbonaceous  shales  containing  Pecopteris  ... 

9 

0 

Hard  grey  sandstone  (not  yet  through)  

3 

0 

The  above  thicknesses  are  only  approximate. 

“Shales  and  sandstones  belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures  dip  north-east  in  a 
cutting  on  the  Bailway  lino  north  of  Kingston  Bailway  Station.  Mr.  Charles  Kingston 
has  done  a little  prospecting  for  coal  on  Scrubby  Creek  (selection  26G).  In  a hole 
seventeen  feet  deep,  two  six-inch  seams  were  cut ; and  a little  further  west,  in  a cutting 
in  the  bank  (now  nearly  full  of  water),  a shale  full  of  streaks  of  coal  can  be  seen.  Mr. 
Kingston  informed  me  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  a sixteen-inch  seam  of  coal  was 
met  with.  Several  outcrops  of  shale  and  coal  are  to  be  seen  when  the  creek  is  dry.  Dip, 
7°  W.  10°  8. 

“ Three  and  a half  miles  south  of  Scrubby  Creek,  in  Selection  56,  a seam  of  coal, 
fifteen  inches  thick,  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  a drive  put  into  the  steep  bank  of 
the  Logan  Biver.  A small  seam,  a few  inches  thick,  outcrops  in  a gully  close  by.  Dip, 

7°  W.N.W. 

“ About  a mile  higher  up,  and  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  a good 
section  is  visible  in  the  steep  bank.  The  strata  dip  very  slightly  east-north-east  and 
consist  of — 

rt.  in. 

Thin-bedded  sandstone  and  shale  with  thin  beds  of  coal  and  fireclay, 

about 15  6 

Black  band  and  shale  ...  6 6 

Black  band  with  bed  of  impure  coaZ  12  inches  thick  ...  ...  ...  5 6 

White  clay 0 6 

Black  band  and  shales. 

Three-quarters  of  a mile  south-west  from  the  river  here,  a shaft  was  sunk,  forty  feet 
in  depth,  on  Selection  261,  by  a man  named  Smith.  Carbonaceous  shales  with  streaks 
of  coal  were  passed  through.  At  forty  feet,  a seam  of  coal  was  struck.  Mr.  Smith 
nnd  another  man  working  with  him  were  suffocated  on  descending  the  shaft  by  foul  air 
which  had  collected  at  the  bottom.  Since  this  fatality,  which  happened  some  months 
ngo,  no  further  sinking  has  been  done  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  seam.  The  shaft  is 
close  to  the  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

“ Mr.  Downman  has  done  more  than  anyone  in  the  district  towards  proving 
the  presence  of  payable  seams  of  coal  by  putting  down  a borehole  to  the  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  one  feet  near  the  centre  of  his  Selection  (No.  68).  Mr.  Falconer 
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superintended  the  putting  down  of  the  borehole ; the  borer  used  was  a steel  cutter.  The 
size  of  the  cores  brought  up  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter  near  the  surface,  and 
two  inches  lower  down  : — 


Surface  ... 

Thickness. 
Ft.  in. 

72  8 

Depth. 
Ft.  in. 

72  8 

Shale  

1 

6 

... 

74  2 

Shale 

2 

6 

... 

76  8 

White  sandstone 

• •• 

4 

6 

81  2 

Sandstone  and  shale  ... 

• • • 

... 

5 

6 

... 

86  8 

Sandstone  

• 1 < 

• •• 

2 

0 

... 

88  8 

Black  shale 

• • 1 

... 

4 

0 

... 

92  8 

Light  shale 

, , , 

• •• 

... 

1 

6 

... 

94  2 

Shale  

2 

3 

96  6 

Black  shale 

5 

9 

102  2 

Shale  

2 

0 

104  2 

Sandstone  and  quartz  ... 

... 

1 

0 

105  2 

Grey  sandstone... 

12 

0 

117  2 

Coal 

1 • • 

4 

0 

160  8 

Black  shale  with  coal  ... 

«•« 

12 

0 

129  4 

Black  shale 

... 

0 10 

... 

130  2 

Calcareous  sandstone  ... 

... 

2 

6 

132  8 

Black  shale 

... 

... 

6 

0 

... 

137  8 

Shale  and  sandstone  ... 

19 

0 

156  8 

Coal 

4 

0 

160  8 

Shale 

... 

1 

8 

... 

162  4 

Hard  siliceous  band  ... 

1 

0 

163  4 

Shale 

6 

0 

169  4 

Coal 

0 

3 

169  7 

Black  sandstone 

... 

11 

0 

... 

180  7 

Shale 

6 

4 

186  11 

Coal 

4 

1 

... 

191  0 

Sandstone  

9 

0 

200  0 

Blue  fossiliferous  shale 

11 

0 

... 

211  0 

Fireclay 

... 

0 

2 

211  2 

Shale  

7 

4 

... 

218  6 

Fireclay 

0 

11 

219  5 

Grey  sandstone 

21 

3 

240  8 

Fireclay  ... 

0 

3 

240  11 

Hard  grey  sandstone  and  shale 

19 

5 

260  4 

Coal 

• • « 

... 

0 

4 

... 

260  8 

Shale  

• • • 

. . . 

2 

2 

262  10 

Coal  with  bands  of  shale 

> . . 

1 

6 

264  4 

Good  hard  coal ... 

• • • 

... 

. . 

... 

6 

3 

... 

269  7 

Shale  

• •• 

. « 

... 

0 

3 

269  10 

Fireclay 

0 

2 

270  0 

Shale  with  bands  of  coal 

, , , 

. . . 

... 

5 

6 

... 

275  6 

Fireclay... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

... 

276  10 

Coal 

... 

2 

0 

278  10 

Black  band  

... 

0 

8 

... 

279  6 

Coal 

. 4 

5 

3 

284  9 

Hard  sandstone 

»•« 

0 

2 

284  11 

Coal 

... 

0 

4 

... 

285  3 

Hard  sandstone 

... 

0 

8 

285  11 

Hard  sandstone  with  bands 

of  ironstone 

5 

1 

291  0 
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The  high 
it.’  This 


“According  to  this  return,  therefore,  there  were  four  seams  of  coal  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  pay  to  work  passed  through  in  the  boring-viz.,  a four  feet  seam  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  a four  feet  one  inch  seam  at  one  hundred  aiid  ninety 
one  feet,  a five  feet  three  inch  seam  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  nine  feet,  and  a seven 
feet  eleven  inch  seam  (including  eight  inches  of  band)  at  two  hundred  and  seventy  eight 
feet  in  depth.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  cores  of  coal  wore  kept,  so  that  1 was  unable 
to  see  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

“ A sample  of  the  bottom  seam  (the  seven  feet  eleven  inch  seam)  was  sent  to 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  who  reports  as  follows:  Percent 

‘ Fixed  carbon 

Volatile  in  coking 

, 

A fair  coal  for  steam  purposes  and  household  use,  also  for  smith  s wor  i. 

percentage  of  ash  is  probably  due  to  ddhris  from  the  boring  being  mixed  with 
coal  would  answer  admirably  where  an  avoidance  of  smoke  was  an  ob3ect,  as  the 
percentage  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  is  small.  The  site  of  the  borehole  is  only 
about  ten  or  fifteen  chains  from  the  Logan  Eiver.  Mr:  Downman  tells  me  that 
steamers  of  two  hundred  tons  burden  have  come  up  the  river  to  this  point  tor  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  timber,  so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  ot  the 

conveyance  of  the  coal  to  the  Brisbane  market. 

“ At  present  the  nearest  available  Railway  Station  is  Kingston,  about  seven  miles 
distant.  The  Logan  Village  line  passes  about  half-a-mile  from  the  spot,  but  it  is  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  Logan  River.  ^ , , j. 

“I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Downman  that  coal  can  be  seen  outcropping 

Chambers  Creek,  in  the  same  Selection,  when  the  water  is  low. 

“Mr.  Watt  accompanied  me  to  his  Selection  (No.  11),  three  miles  south-east  ot 
the  Loo'au  Village,  where  the  following  section  of  rocks  is  exposed  in  a gully:— 

® ® ' Tt.  in. 

Fine-grained  brown  sandstone  ...  ...  .••  •••  •••  •••  ^ ® 

Black  shale,  with  bands  of  coai  and  clay  ° " 

Black  and  brown  shales,  with  coaZ  and  thin  bands  of  sandstone  ...  K 0 

The  dip  is  8°  W.S.W.  A shaft  forty  seven  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  in  the 
gully  close  to  the  base  of  the  black  and  brown  shales.  A seam  of  cannel  coal,  about  a 
foot  thick,  was  cut  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and,  lower  down,  a seam  of  coal  about 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness.  A proximate  analysis  of  a piece  of  this  coal  is  appended : 

Per  cen  . 

. , 1-32 

Moisture 


Volatile  hydrocarbons 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 


19-71 

47-37 

31-61 


100-00 

The  coke  was  hard  and  somewhat  compact ; the  ash  was  of  a slightly  rcddish-grey 
colour.  The  coal  was  hard  and  bright,  with  thin  scales  of  silica  on  its  faces,  t i 
would  account  for  the  high  percentage  of  ash.  These  scales  of  silica  would  proba  y 
not  occur  at  any  depth  from  the  surface.  In  testing  this  ground  foi- coal,  it  would 
better  to  sink  or  bore  lower  down  the  gully,  on  the  flat  to  the  dip  of  t e e s. 

“ On  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  gully  there  is  a bed  of  freesto 
least  one  hundred  and  three  feet  thick.  Mr.  Watt  has  had  some  ^P^imens  of  this 
stone  faced  ; it  would  make  an  excellent  building  stone,  being  hard  and  durable, 
ridge  extends  right  across  the  Albert  Eiver. 
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“ Following  up  Sandy  Creek,  from  its  junction  with  the  Albert  River  to  Mount 
Tambourine,  brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  here  and  there  shales  with  streaks  of 
coal,  occur.  Mount  Tambourine  itself  consists  of  leucitic  basalt,  overlying  the  Coal 
Measures  sandstone.  At  the  head  of  this  creek  a fine  section  of  this  basalt  is  seen, 
where  the  water,  falling  from  a height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  has  made  a cutting 
through  it.  I was  informed  that  the  outcrop  of  a thick  seam  of  coal  is  visible  in 
Flagstone  Creek,  twenty  miles  south  of  Beenleigh.” 

In  his  “ Report  on  the  Albert  and  Logan  district,”  * Mr.  Rands  added  the  follow- 
ing notes : — 

“ The  boundary  between  the  Ipswich  beds  and  the  schists  runs  in  a north-north- 
westerly  direction  from  the  heads  of  Nerang  Creek  to  Mount  Tambourine ; it  passes 
under  the  basalt  of  that  mountain,  and  then  continues  in  the  same  direction,  running 
between  Sandy  and  Cedar  Creeks,  and  crossing  the  Albert  River  about  a mile  above  its 
junction  with  Cedar  Creek.  It  continues  on  in  the  same  direction  for  about  sis  miles, 
and  then  bends  to  the  north,  crossing  the  Railway  Line  and  the  Logan  River  near  the 
village  of  Waterford,  From  thence  it  runs  in  a north-westerly  direction  to  Kingston 
Railway  Station,  and  then  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  Mount  Cotton,  from  which 
place  it  runs  in  a south-easterly  direction  to  Alberton  and  Agestou. 

“ The  beds  consist  of  a series  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  with  seams  of  coal. 
The  beds  dip  generally  at  a low  angle ; the  direction  and  amount  of  the  dip  in  various 
places  is  shown  on  the  map. 

“ At  Ageston  the  country  is  covered  with  alluvial  deposits  ; coal  was  met  with 
below  the  alluvium,  in  a borehole  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Couldery’s  property,  in  Selection  No.  2. 

“ In  my  Report  on  the  Beenleigh  District,  1887,  I described  these  beds  and  the 
outcrops  of  coal  that  occur  from  Tambourine  Mountain,  as  far  north  as  Shailer’s 
Selection,  Ko.  261. 

“ Hearing  that  Mr.  Watt  had  opened  up  another  seam  of  coal,  I revisited  his 
Selection  No.  11.  A drive  sixteen  feet  long  has  been  put  in  on  a scam  of  coal  which 
lies  immediately  beneath  the  freestone  mentioned  in  my  last  Report.  The  section  seen 


here  is  : — 

Ft.  iu. 

Freestone 60  0 

Black  carbonaceous  shale  with  streaks  of  coal  0 4 

Light  yellowish  clay  0 6 

Dark  brown  laminated  shale  with  coa?  and  sandstone  ...  ...  10 

CoaZ  with  a thin  streak  of  clay •.  0 5 5 

Clay-band 0 1 

Coal  ...  0 4J 

Clay-band 0 1 

Coal 0 2| 

Clay-band 0 3 

Coal 10 

Dark  hard  band 0 2 

Coal  0 8 

Thin  laminated  sandstone  0 6 

Shale  (coaly). 


The  seam  is,  therefore,  three  feet  three  and  a half  inches  thick,  including  seven 
inches  of  bands.  Unless  these  bands  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  seam  thin 
out,  the  coal  will  be  of  no  commercial  value.  The  dip  of  the  strata  here  is  south-west 


* Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1889. 
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at  8°.  The  coal  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a gully  about  a 

hundred  yards  north- 

west  of  the  shaft  mentioned  in  my  previous  Eeport.  The  following  is  a proximate 

analysis  of  this  coal : — 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 

2-2 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

...  22-8 

Vixod  carbon 

...  510 

Ash  

...  24-0 

lOO'O 

The  coal  cakes  well  on  coking.  The  ash  is  light-grey  in  colour. 

The  coke  was  much 

swollen  up,  soft,  and  black-coloured.  The  coal  is  laminated  and  friable. 

“ The  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  shaft  was  : — 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 

...  1-32 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

...  mo 

Fixed  carbon 

...  47-37 

•^sh  ... 

...  31-61 

100-00 

The  coke  was  hard  and  compact,  and  the  ash  of  a slightly 

reddish-grey  colour. 

The  high  percentage  of  ash  is  probably  due  to  the  samples,  in  both  cases,  being  taken 
from  close  to  the  surface. 

“The  freestone  overlying  the  coal  is  of  a good  white  colour,  medium  in  grain. 
It  lies  in  beds  averaging  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  layers  are  too 
laminated  to  make  a good  building  stone,  but  others  are  massive  and  hard,  and 
would  make  a good  facing  stone,  though  it  is  perhaps  too  coarse  for  fine  mouldings, 
hitone  from  this  ridge,  which  runs  across  to  the  Logan,  was  used  for  building  a 
chimney  in  the  Logan  Village  about  twenty-three  years  ago.  The  stone  has  withstood 
the  weathering  action  of  the  atmosphere  well. 

“ A borehole  was  put  down  on  the  Timber  Eeserve,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
liOgan  Village,  to  a depth  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  After  passing  through  the 
Ipswich  beds,  the  schists  were  struck  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  No  thick  coal  was 
met  with. 

“ In  the  cuttings  on  the  Eailway,  between  the  Logan  Village  and  Jimboomba, 
nothing  but  sandstones  and  shales  are  visible.  Close  to  Jimboomba,  the  sandstone  is 
thick-bedded  and  nodular. 

“In  Goertz’s  Selection  (No.  20)  about  three  miles  south  of  Jimboomba,  I was 
shown  a bed  of  highly  carbonaceous  shale,  containing  streaks  of  coal,  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  a seam  of  coal. 

“ The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tambourine  consists  almost  entirely  of 
brown  sandstones. 

“ Prom  Tambourine  up  to  Lahey’s  Mill,  on  Cunungra  Creek,  nothing  but 
sandstone  ridges  and  black-soil  flats  are  traversed.  The  higher  ridges  on  either  side  of 
the  creek  are  capped  with  basalt ; while,  six  miles  above  the  mill,  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  of  basalt. 

“ Mr.  Paine  accompanied  me  over  a low  gap  in  the  Darlington  Eange,  where 
there  is  a break  in  the  basalt,  on  to  the  heads  of  the  Coomera  Eiver.  The  country  was 
all  sandstone. 

“ On  Back  Pine  Creek,  there  is  a section  of  blue  and  black  carbonaceous 
shale,  with  streaks  of  coal,  overlying  a hardened  sandstone,  and  dipping  south-west 
at  15°. 
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“ Close  to  Pine  Creek,  near  Selection  31,  there  is  a hill  called  Meerschaum 
Mountain,  from  the  fact  that  a very  light  white  material,  somewhat  resembling  that 
mineral,  can  he  picked  up  on  its  sides.  I have  not  seen  this  substance  in  situ.  This 


substance  is  an  infusorial  earth.  Mr.  W.  A, 
analysis  of  it : — • 

Moistiwe  and  traces  of  organic  matter  . . . 
Oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  alumina 
Lime 
Silica 


Dixon,  of  Sydney,  gives  the  following 

Per  cent. 

10-31 

0-59 

...  ...  ...  ...  traces. 

89-10 


100-00 


Mr.  Dixon  says  that  under  the  micro.scope  the  silica  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  frustales  of  diatoms — probably  Melosira  arenaria.  I confirmed  Mr.  Dixon’s 
remarks  as  far  as  the  microscopical  examination  went. 

“ Keturning  to  Tamboin-ine,  I next  visited  Mr.  Gr.  A.  Ball’s  Selection  (No.  71),  on 
Flagstone  Creek,  w-here  a seam  of  coal,  about  two  feet  six  inches  thick,  crops  out  in  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  A section  across  the  scam  shows  : — 


Ft.  in. 

Coal  0 8^ 

Coaly  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 2 

Coal  0 10 

Clay  band  0 1 

Coal  0 10 

Coarse  grey  sandstone  --'  2 7| 


“ A small  fault,  running  N.  15°  W.,  across  the  creek,  displaces  the  seam 
about  two  feet.  The  coal  dips  S.  30°  W.  at  12°. 

“ The  following  is  a proximate  analysis  of  a sample  of  the  coal  taken  from  the 
cleanest  part  of  the  seam: — 

Per  cent. 

Moisture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  81 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  38-7 

Fixed  carbons  50-7 

Ash  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2-5 


100-0 

The  coal  is  a bright  non-caking  coal ; the  ash  is  white. 

“ The  small  range  between  Flagstone  Creek  and  Beaudesert,  knowm  as  Birnam 
Eange,  is  of  a hard  silicifled  sandstone.  On  the  western  fall  of  this  range  a great 
thickness  of  black  and  blue  shales  is  visible  in  the  gullies  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Walker’s 
selection  (No.  94). 

“ In  Mr.  Kafter’s  Selection  (No.  63)  there  is  a ridge  of  sandstone  running  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  lower  part  of  this  sandstone  contains  a large  percentage  of 
iron.  In  the  upper  part  some  of  the  beds  are  very  soft.  I noticed  one  bed,  about  nine 
feet  thick,  which  was  a good  hard  stone,  and  had  apparently  withstood  weathering 
action  well.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  it  is  of  sufficiently  good  character  to  pay  fon 
carriage  as  a building  stone. 

“ I was  afterwards  informed  that  Mr.  Jennings  had  opened  up  a small  quarry  iQ 
his  Selection  to  the  north  of  Eafter’s,  on  the  same  ridge  of  sandstone,  but  unless  it  is 
of  a very  superior  quality  it  w-ould  not  compete  with  the  building  stones  at  present 
available  for  Brisbane.  The  sandstone  dips  to  the  east  at  24°. 
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“ Below  tlie  sandstone,  and  a little  higher  up  the  gully,  a seam  of  coal,  with  tlie 
same  dip,  and  one  foot  seven  inches  in  thickness,  crops  out  in  the  hank.  It  is  a good, 
bright,  non-caking  coal,  without  any  hands,  hut  it  has  too  high  an  angle  of  dip  and  is 
not  thick  enough  to  pay  to  work.  The  section  in  the  gully  shows  : — 


Sandstone 

White  clay  

Coal 

Fireclay  

Lami nated  sandstone . . . 


Ft.  in. 
0 0 
0 0 
1 7 
0 li 
0 0 


“ Approximate  analysis  of  this  coal  gives  : — 
Moisture 

Volatile  liydrooarbons 
Fixed  carbon 

Ask  ... 


Per  cent. 
4'3 
13-5 
71-1 
11-1 


100-0 

The  ash  was  of  a dark-grey  colour. 

“A  seam  of  coal  crops  out  in  a gully,  in  Selection  No.  137,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Brayford,  about  a mile  and  a half  north  of  Beaudesert.  The  section  in  the 


gully  is  : — 

Ft.  iu. 

Fireclay  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Black  shale  with  streaks  of  coal  0 6| 

Fireclay  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 4 

Black  shale  with  streaks  of  cooZ  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Oil 

Fireclay  0 3 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 3 

Fireclay  ^ 0 3 

Brown  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 5| 

Bright  clean  coal  1 4 

Fireclay  0 9 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 6| 


This  is  one  of  the  boat-looking  coals  I saw  in  the  district.  The  dip  of  the  coal  is 
W . 10°  N.  at  10°.  I appended  analyses  of  two  samples  of  this  coal,  one  taken  from 
the  outcrop  in  the  gully,  and  analysed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  the  other  from  a shaft 
m Mr.  John  Waters’  Selection  (No.  120),  and  analysed  by  myself: — 


Sample. 

Sample  trom 
outcrop. 

Per  cent. 

Sample  from 
shaft. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 

8-0 

...  Hot  determined 

Hydrocarbons  (volatile) 

34-0 

. . . 44-0  (includes  moisture) 

Fixed  carbons  

33-0 

47-3 

Ask 

25-2 

8-7 

100-0 

100-0 

The  ash  was  white.  The  coal  is  hard,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  I’dl.  It  resembles 
^ cannel  coal  and  burns  freely. 

“ The  shaft  in  Mr.  John  Waters’  Selection  was  filled  in,  hut  I was  informed  that 
the  coal  was  much  thicker  there. 

“ Another  seam  crops  out  about  a hundred  yards  higher  np  tlie  gully.  This  is 
Very  impure  coal ; it  is  more  of  a coaly  shale. 
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“ From  Beaudesert  I went  up  the  Logan  and  Palm  Creek  to  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Mount  Stanley,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Beaudesert.  The  Ipswich  beds 
extended  all  the  way  up.  I saw  no  seams  of  coal.  In  Mr.  Byrne’s  Selection,  on  Palm 
Creek,  I was  shown  a bed  of  black  carbonaceous  shale,  about  fifteen  inches  in  thickness, 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  coal. 

“ Seams  of  coal  have  been  reported  to  exist  in  Christmas  and  Widgee  Creeks, 
but  as  I could  get  no  definite  information  regarding  them,  I did  not  visit  that  part  of 
the  country. 

“ Nothing,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  trying  any  of 
these  seams  away  from  their  outcrops ; the  seams  are,  in  no  case,  of  any  great  thickness, 
but  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  coals  show  them  to  be  of  a fair  quality,  and  I think  it 
would  repay  the  owners  of  the  properties  to  test  them  at  a shallow  depth  away  from  the 
outcrops. 

“ I believe  that  Mr.  Downman  has  done  nothing  at  present  to  verify,  by  means 
of  a shaft,  the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained  in  a borehole  put  down  by  Mr. 
Falconer,  a section  of  which  I gave  in  my  previous  Eeport.” 


J, 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  TEIAS-JUEA  SYSTEM— 

THE  IPSWICH  EORMATIOH  (UPPER  TRIAS-JURA)  IH  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT-eo)!i'm««?. 
In  and  near  the  Town  of  Ipswich,  the  strata  are  tilted  at  high  angles,  and  are 
accompanied  by  flows  of  basalt.  I cannot,  however,  see  any  clear  evidence  that  the 
tilting  of  the  strata  is  due  to  the  igneous  rocks.  On  the  eontrary,  there  is  every 
appearance  of  the  latter  being  interbedded  with  the  former,  and  having  been  tilted 
simultaneously  with  them.*  On  the  summit  of  Limestone  Hill,  within  the  Town 
boundary,  two  bods  of  limestone  are  seen,  the  uppermost  being  about  ton  feet  thick, 
and  resting  on  thirty  feet  of  grey  and  reddish  shales.  Beneath  the  shales  is  a thick 
bed  of  basalt,  which,  again,  rests  on  a thick  bed  of  limestone.  A second  mass  of  basalt 
is  seen  beneath  the  lower  limestone  bed.  The  liinestones  dip  at  a high  angle  to  the 
north-east.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  upper  bed  of  limestone  is,  so  to  speak, 
conformably”  overlaid  by  a thick  basalt,  which,  at  first  dipping  with  the  same  high 
angle  as  the  limestones  and  shales,  gradually  flattens  out  eastward,  till  its  base  again 
rises  to  the  surface  on  the  left  bank  of  Buudamba  Creek.  The  limestone,  as  seen  at  its 
outcrop,  is  rather  the  siliceous  skeleton  of  a sandy  limestone,  and  contains  frequent 
kernels  of  chert.  It  appears  to  be  quite  unfossiliferous.  It  i.s  described  by  Gregory 
as  “ tufaceous  limestone,  containing  siliceous  concretions.” 

The  most  important  description  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field  published  up  to  the 
present  date,  although  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory.f  This 
T^aluable  Eeport,  which  I find  it  impossible  to  abridge  very  much,  deals  principally 
with  the  character  of  the  various  coal-seams.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  Eeport : — 

“ Old  Mor/f/ill  Coal  3Iine. — The  Moggill  coal-seam  being  confined  to  a small  area 
by  the  river  on  the  east  and  south,  and  by  a fault  on  the  west,  the  available  coal  was 
soon  worked  out,  and  the  mine  has  been  abandoned  for  about  ten  years.  It  is  stated 
that  the  seam  was  about  six  feet  thick,  but  not  of  a very  high  class,  probably  owing  to 
its  being  worked  so  near  the  outcrop. 

‘‘Mr.  Lyons'  Coal  Seam. — About  one  mile  to  the  W.S.W.  of  the  Old  Moggill 
Mine,  several  outcrops  of  coal  are  visible,  and  a shaft  has-been  sunk  seventy  feet  by 
Mr.  Lyons,  on  Portion  117,  and  a scam  of  coal  five  and  a-half  feet  thick  cut  at  forty-five 
feet.  The  coal  has  several  thin  bands  of  bituminous  shale,  but,  rejecting  the  bauds, 
there  would  bo  from  three  to  four  feet  of  good  available  coal. 


Section  taken  from  the  shaft  and  adjacent  outcrops  ; — 

Eeet. 

Coarse  grit,  irregularly  stained  with  iron  

10 

Coarse  conglomerate  

8 to  10 

Coarse  sandstone  

20 

Hard  shales  ...  

15 

Coal 

63 

Thin-beddcd  sandstones  and  shales  ... 

60 

Coal 

1 

Thick-bedded  coarse  sandsfones  

over  60 

* See  Plate  49,  fig.  1. 

t Report  on  the  Coal  Deposits  of  the  West  Moreton  and  Darling  Downs  District.  Brisbane : by 
•A-Uthoritvi  1876. 
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“ The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  having  a very  slight  dip  to  the  south-west. 

“ Following  down  the  gully  three-quarters  of  a mile,  there  are  several  small  seams 
in  the  bottom  of  the  watercourse,  and  on  the  southern  bank  a seam  of  coal  eight  feet 
thick  is  exposed. 

“ On  the  bank  of  the  river,  three-quarters  of  a mile  east  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a 
seam  of  coal,  one  and  a-half  feet  thick,  at  the  water  level. 

“ Taking  into  consideration  the  relative  positions  of  the  outcrop  of  these  seams,  it 
may  he  inferred  that  the  coal  in  Mr.  Lyons’  shaft  is  the  uppermost  bed,  and  that  there 
is  a small  seam  some  fifty  feet  lower,  and  a thick  workable  seam  a hundred  feet  deeper, 
a portion  of  which,  being  thrown  up  by  a fault,  was  worked  at  the  old  Moggill  Mine. 

“ The  coal  is  bituminous,  moderately  hard,  cakes  a little  in  coking.  Specific 
gravity,  l'o2.  A specimen  of  the  better  part  of  the  seam  gave  : — 

Volatile  in  coking 
Fixed  cai-bon  ... 

Asli  

Total 

“ Goodna  Mine. — Crossing  the  Brisbane  Hiver,  some  thin  bands  of  inferior  coal 
are  visible  under  the  sandstone  of  Mr.  Jeay’s  quarry,  just  below  Woogaroo;  and  at 
Goodna  a seam  of  coal  crops  out,  less  than  a mile  from  the  river. 

“ This  seam,  which  dips  from  3°  to  5°  to  the  southward,  was  originally 
worked  from  the  outcrop,  but  now  by  a shaft  ninety  feet  deep,  through  sand- 
stone and  inferior  bands  of  coal,  the  workable  portion  being  about  four  and  a-half  feet 
thick.  This  mine  has  been  extensively  worked  for  about  eight  years,  and  has  furnished 
a large  proportion  of  the  coal  supplied  to  the  steamers  on  the  river  and  intercolonial 
traffic. 

“ The  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  with  bright  laminar  fracture,  but  rather  tender  and 
friable.  It  cokes  well.  Specific  quality,  1'47. 
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“This seam  of  coal  is  apparently  limited  on  the  east  by  Woogaroo  Creek,  and  on 
the  west  by  a fault  and  Kedbank  Creek,  beyond  which  it  again  aj^pears  in  the  old 
Bedbank  Coal  Mine,  extending  up  the  Hiver  about  a mile  and  a-half  to  the  Six-mile 
Creek,  in  which  direction  it  deteriorates  both  in  quality  and  thickness. 

Bedhanh  Coal  Mine. — The  Bedbank  coal-seam,  though  now  abandoned,  for 
several  years  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  the  district.  It  is  nearly  horizontal, 
the  di]3  a little  to  the  south,  the  thickness  varying  from  three  to  six  feet,  with  several 
bands  of  shale.  The  outcrop  extends  for  half  a mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
coal  is  rather  soft,  and  very  similar  to  the  Goodna  seam,  but  not  so  free  from  shale  and 
band.* 

“ Six-Mile  Creek. — At  the  Six-mile  Creek,  on  the  Ipswich  Boad,  there  is  a disturb- 
ance in  the  coal  strata,  the  seams  cropping  out  at  a high  angle  of  30“  to  40°,  and  the 
coal  much  mixed  with  shale,  so  as  to  be  of  no  value.  The  high  angle  of  dip  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  is,  however,  only  local,  and  the  shales  and  sandstones  to  the  west 
indicate  that  the  coal  continues  in  that  direction,  with  very  little  dip,  as  far  as  Biindamba 
Creek,  while  in  a southerly  direction  an  anticlinal  axis  of  elevation  brings  the  coal  to 
the  surface,  with  a dip  to  the  north  on  one  side  and  to  the  south  on  the  other. 

* From  the  preceding  paragraph  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Goodna  Seam.  (B.L.J.) 
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“ Thomas’s  Mine. — At  this  point  Thomas’s  Mine  hasheen  opened  on  Portion  270, 
Parish  of  Goodna,  the  workings  being  on  a dip  of  15°  to  the  south  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  The  thickness  of  the  seam  is  about  sis  feet,  of  which  four  to  five  feet  are 
available,  as  there  are  some  bands  of  clay  and  shale,  which  vary  considerably  in 
thickness.  The  coal  from  this  seam  is  hard  and  bright,  and  bears  carriage  better  than 
the  average  of  the  district,  while  it  is  in  good  repute  as  a steam  coal.  The  specific 
gravity  is  1-44. 
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“ It  makes  a fair  coke,  but  not  equal  to  the  coals  further  to  the  west,  near 
Ipswich.  About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  Thomas’s  Mine  the  coal  crops  out  in 
a gully. 

“ Coal  Seain  in  Portion  252,  Goodna. — To  the  south  the  seam  dips  for  about  a 
mile,  and  then  rises  again  at  an  angle  of  30°,  the  outcrop  crossing  the  road  on  the 
north  boundary  of  Portion  252  ; but  a hundred  yards  further  south  it  shows  again  in 
a horizontal  position,  with  a thickness  of  six  feet,  the  outcrop  showing  along  the  face  of 
the  hill  for  a quarter  of  a mile.* 

“ Thomas’s  New  Coal  Mine. — To  the  south  and  west  of  this  outcrop  the  lower  beds 
of  clays  and  shales  are  uncovered  for  a space  of  about  a mile,  when  the  coarse  sand- 
stones again  appear  in  horizontal  beds,  covering  a fine  seam  of  coal  [the  Aberdare], 
which  crops  out  in  Portion  270,  parish  of  Bundamba  [Goodna?],  where  it  is  worked  by 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  seam  is  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  but  only  four  to  five  feet  of  workable 
coal.  At  the  outcrop  it  dips  1°  to  the  south,  but  rapidly  increases,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  hill,  two  hundred  yards  south,  the  sandstones  dip  10°  ’to  the  south.  The  coal 
from  this  seam  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  at  Thomas’s  Mine,  Portion  270,  Goodna,  but 
seems  to  bo  less  mixed  with  inferior  bands.  The  specific  gravity  is  1'40. 
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“ Thompson’ s New  Coal  Mine. — About  half  a mile  to  the  northward  of  Thomas’s 
Mine,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  seam  is  visible  in  a gully  in  the  water  reserve,  and 
Et  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  adjacent  Portion  Xo.  174,  Bundamba  [Goodna?]  by  J.  M. 
Thompson,  E.sq.,  and  an  excellent  seam  of  coal  cut  at  forty  five  feet,  the  dip  being  17° 
to  the  west.  The  thickness  is  from  six  to  ten  feet,  but  there  are  some  bands  of  shale 
and  inferior  coal  which  will  probably  reduce  the  workable  portion  to  five  feet.  The  coal 
is  of  a good,  bright,  reedy  character,  but  rather  tender  and  friable.  It  cokes  very  well. 
Specific  gravity,  1‘38. 
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“ This  small  proportion  of  ash  and  large  percentage  of  carbon  places  it  at  the 
liead  of  the  Ipswich  coals,  both  as  a steam  coal  and  for  coke. 


This  and  the  seam  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same.  [B.L.J,) 
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“ The  dip  of  the  seam  being  to  the  north-west,  it  passes  under  Bundamba  Creelr,  at 
a distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  and  the  opposite  bank  rises  into  an  undulating  tract 
of  basalt,  having  a length  of  four  miles  from  the  Bremer  Eiver  south-westerly,  and  a 
breadth  of  two  miles  from  Bundamba  Creek  to  the  boundary  of  the  Town  of  Ipswich  ; 
and  as  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  found  to  dip  and  pass  under  the  basalt  along  the 
whole  of  the  margin  of  the  igneous  rock,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  coal  beds  arc 
only  interrupted  by  the  Assures  through  which  the  basalt  has  been  erupted. 

‘‘‘Goal  at  3Iihi  Greek. — Crossing  to  the  north-west  of  the  igneous  tract,  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  aro  found  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  Town  of  Ipswich,  and  several 
small  seams  of  inferior  coal  aro  exposed  in  the  cuttings  for  railway  and  roads  ; and  at 
the  junction  of  Mihi  Creek  with  the  Bremer  River,  two  large  seams  of  coal  crop  out,  the 
upper  being  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  Eailway  Ctitting,  and  at  the  top 
of  thehill  on  the  Bine  Mountain  lload,the  outcrop  trendingnorth-east  towards  the  Tivoli 
Mine.  In  the  Eailway  cutting  the  dip  is  14°to  the  S.S.B.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is 
inferior,  <and  evidently  much  disturbed  at  the  outcrop,  and  the  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shale  vary  considerably  in  thickness  in  the  space  of  a few  yards. 

“ Eastwood  nine. — The  second  seam  is  about  a hundred  feel  below  that  exposed  in 
the  Eailway  cutting,  the  outcrop  showing  in  the  gully  under  the  Eailway  Bridge.  It  has 
a thickness  of  seven  feet,  but  there  are  several  thin  bands  of  shale.  This  seam  is  worked 
at  a point  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  N.N.E.  by  Messrs.  Archibald,  as  the  East- 
wood  Mine,  where  the  dip  is  7°  to  the  S.E.  The  coal  is  bright  and  bituminous,  but  very 
soft,  and  breaks  small  in  carriage.  It  cokes  well.  iSpeciAe  gravity,  1'4. 
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“ Tivoli  nine. — -On  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  upper  seam,  at  the  distance  of  one 
and  a-half  miles,  is  the  Tivoli  Mine,  which  is  worked  by  a drive  of  six  hundred  yards 
on  a dip  of  14°  to  the  S.S.E.,  the  thickness  of  the  seam  being  Ave  to  six  feet.  The  coal  is 
bright  and  bituminous,  very  tender,  breaking  into  small  cubical  pieces  so  easily  as  to 
scarcely  bear  carriage.  It,  however,  makes  excellent  coke.  SpeeiAc  gravity,  1-33. 
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“ Blond  and  Wrifjli  fs  Seam. — The  outcrop  of  a thin  bod  of  sandstone,  which  covers 
the  Tivoli  seam,  leads  about  a quarter  of  a mile  cast  to  Blond  and  Wright’s  Mine,  w'hich 
is  wmrked  on  the  same  seam,  on  a dip  of  15°  to  tho  S.S.E.  The  coal  is  a little 
harder  than  at  tho  Tivoli  Mine,  but  in  other  respects  not  of  equal  value.  SpeeiAc 
gravity,  1'32. 
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“ On  the  north-east  side  of  these  workings  a fault  occurs,  and  the  seam  is  thrown 
downwards,  and  worked  at  a lower  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  on  the  descent  to 
Sandy  Creek.  The  qu.ality  of  the  coal  does  not  improve  in  thi.s  direction. 

“ new  nine. — About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  Tivoli  Mine,  a seam 
of  coal  has  recently  been  opened,  showing  a thickness  of  eight  feet,  but  some  bands  of 
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inferior  quality  reduce  the  workable  coal  to  sis  feet.  The  dip  is  11°  to  the  S.S.B., 
and  would  apparently  pass  one  hundred  feet  below  the  Tivoli  seam.  This  seam  is 
probably  identical  with  the  seam  of  the  Eastwood  Mine.  The  coal  is  moderately  hard. 
Specific  gravity,  1-31. 
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■“  Goal  Seam  on  Brislane  Biver. — Two  miles  north-west  from  the  Tivoli  Mine, 
a large  coal-seam  is  exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Brisbane  Eiver,  just  above  the  llocky 
Crossing.  The  total  thickness  of  the  seam  is  nearly  thirty  feet,  but  so  full  of  bauds  of 
shale  that  only  three  feet  of  the  lower  part  could  be  worked,  and  even  that  of  such 
inferior  quality  that  it  would  be  of  little  value  as  fuel.  A specimen  from  the  best  part 
of  the  seam  gave  the  following  results.  Specific  gravity,  1'47. 
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“ In  the  gullies  to  the  south-east  of  this  outcrop  the  coal-seam  shows  with  a 
reduced  thickness  of  ten  feet,  of  which  five  to  six  feet  would  be  workable,  though  not 
of  very  good  quality ; but  it  is  probable  that  it  improves  to  the  southward,  as  it  recedes 
from  the  Pine  Mountain,  where  the  coal  strata  are  tilted  up  at  high  angles  by  the  older 
serpentine  rock,  which  forms  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  mountain. 

The  whole  of  the  hereinbefore  described  seams  of  coal  are  of  the  bituminous  class, 
and  are  associated  with  coarse  sandstones  and  arenaceous  shales.  The  weight  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  assumption  tliat  the  whole  of  the  workings  are  confined  to  two  main 
seams,  principally  the  upper  one,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  raised 
rom  each  mine  has  some  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
coalfield  ; and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  drift  from  the  high  ranges  of  Devonian  rocks 
oposited  more  earthy  matter  along  the  margin  than  in  the  more  distant  and  central 
portions  of  the  great  valley  in  which  the  coal  was  originally  formed. 

Goal  near  TValloon.  Eollo  wing  the  general  course  of  the  Railway  from  Ipswich  to 
■toowoomba,  the  first  indications  of  coal  are  observable  a little  beyond  Walloon  Station, 
^ ere  small  blocks  of  coal  are  observable  in  the  bed  of  a watercourse  descending  from 
e range  in  the  Rosewood  Scrub.  Coal  shales  are  visible  in  banks  of  the  gullies,  and 
l^wt  below  the  basaltic  cap  of  the  range  beds  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  are  exposed, 
lie  the  soil  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  hard,  bright  coal,  indicating  the  jrroximity  of 
seam  of  good  coal,  though  the  outcrop  was  not  found.  The  character  of  this  coal  is 
from  the  bituminous  coals  worked  near  Ij)swich,  being  very  hard,  not 
injui’y  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  less  brilliant  in  fracture,  and  does  not 
a e much  in  coking.  The  volatile  portion  usually  exceeds  forty  five  per  cent.,  pro- 
ducing a large  proportion  of  oil  or  gas,  according  as  it  is  subjected  to  a low  or  high 
d®ttiperature  in  distillation,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  these  characters  apply 
0 almost  all  the  coal-seams  to  the  west  of  this  locality.  The  coal  has  a specific 
gravity  of  I '30. 
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“ Coal  near  Ito%exooocimaHon.—Co2X  is  reported  to  have  been  found  near  the  Eose 
wood  Station,  hut  that  the  seam  is  only  one  and  a-half  feet  thich,  though  of  exce  e 
quality.  About  three  miles  beyond  Rosewood,  and  a mile 

Lall  seams  of  coal  were  found  in  the  shales  on  the  hank  of  a watercourse  descending 
from  the  range,  but  neither  of  any  value.  The  coal  strata  here  rest  on  limestone  con- 
taining coals  of  the  mountain  limestone  scries,*  hut  the  actual  Pnctions  the  _ 
series  of  rocks  were  not  visible,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  being  overlaid  by  basalt,  which 

forms  the  summit  of  the  range  i 

“ Coal  on  Blachfellow's  (7/-ee;fc.  - Although  the  Eailway  cuttings  through  theLitt 
Liverpool  Range  show  some  good  sections  of  the  coal  sandstones  and  shales,  no  coal  has 
been  found,  and  it  seems  that  the  coal  is  covered  in  this  locality  by  a great  thickness 
shales  and  coarse  sandstones,  similar  to  those  to  the  east  of  Ipswich,  and  as  these  stota 
dip  from  the  summit  of  the  range  to  the  west,  it  is  not  till  Blackfellow  s [Tenthiip  Cree 
is  reached  that  there  is  any  good  natural  section  of 

thin  seam  of  coal  with  carbonaceous  shale  is  visible  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  ten  m 
south  from  Gatton  Station,  and  twelve  miles  higher  up  the  creek  a fine  seam  of  excellent 
coal  crops  out  in  the  west  bank,  just  above  the  upper  boundary  of  Portion  No.  9.  iin 
seam  contains  nine  feet  of  workable  coal,  the  top  being  a seam  of  coal  one  foot,  then  one 
foot  fireclay,  six  feet  of  coal,  one  foot  white  clay,  one  foot  coal,  one  foot  c 
foot  coal,  resting  on  a thick  bed  of  fireclays  and  sha  es.  Above  the  coal 
thin  bands  of  shale  are  visible,  which  are  again  covered  by  a mass  of  basalt, 
about  a thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Dividing  Eange._  '^e  coal  is  J 
hori^ontal  at  its  outcrop.  It  is  a very  hard  eannel  coal,  with  cubic  fracture,  does  not 
cake  in  coking.  Specific  gravity,  1’29. 
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“ Coal,  Flagstone  Creek,  near  Tooivoomha. — In  the  valley  of  Flagstone  Creek,  eight 
miles  south-west  from  Helidon  Eailway  Station,  and  six  miles  from  Toowoomba,  on  Portion 

No.  44,  there  is  a good  seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  opened  on  the  south  side  of  the 

creek  by  a drive  of  five  or  six  yards,  showing  a thickness  of  fifteen  inches;  but  in 
gully,  a hundred  vards  south,  the  thickness  is  two  feet.  The  same  seam  is  ^1*0  exposea 
on  the  north  side'of  the  valley,  but  only  one  foot  thick.  This  coal  is  moderately  hard , 

does  not  cake  in  coking.  Specific  gravity,  1 36. 
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“ About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  this  outcrop  of  coal  a large  deposit  of  iron 

ore  shows  at  the  junction  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  the  superincumbmrt  ba^ 

and  within  a few  yards  limestone  of  impure  description,  apparently  a tufa  derive 

MurpW^  Crcc7r.-Two  miles  north  from  Murphy’s  Creek  Ea^^way 
Station,  many  small  pieces  of  coal  were  found  in  the  bed  of  a small  watercours  , 
is  reported  that  a thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  found  in  the  adjacent  valley,  but  that 
not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of  any  great  value. 
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“ AltTiough  there  are  numerous  deep  cuttings  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the 
Main  Eaugo  along  the  line  of  the  Eailway  between  Murphy’s  Creek  and  Highfields,  yet 
no  coal-seams  hare  been  exposed,  though  this  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
the  line  following  nearly  along  the  outcrop  of  a thick  bed  of  sandstone,  which  has  a 
very  gradual  rise  towards  the  summit  of  the  Main  Range,  and  passes  under  the  basalt 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 

“ Goal  at  Spring  Creeh. — Crossing  the  basaltic  tract  to  the  westward,  the  first 
point  where  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  visible  is  at  Spring  Creek,  near  the  Warwick 
Eailway,  six  miles  west  from  Toowoomba.  Here  a thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  cut  in 
sinking  a well,  and  a seam  three  inches  thick,  accompanied  by  black  shales  and  iron- 
stones, are  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  creek ; but  the  strata  being  nearly  horizontal,  they 
soon  pass  under  the  basalt  again  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  gi’eat  thickness  of  the 
sedimentary  strata  exposed  in  section.* 

“ Coal,  Hodgson's  Greeh. — Six  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cambooya  Eailway  Station,  in 
the  bed  of  Ilodg.son’s  Crook,  large  blocks  of  coal,  some  exceeding  1 cwt.,  have  been 
drifted  out  of  the  waterholes ; and  the  Carboniferous  shales  and  soft  sandstones  are 
largely  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  extending  nearly  ten  miles  to  the  south- 
west. The  coal  is  found  along  the  channel  of  the  creek  for  a distance  of  two  miles,  in 
a condition  which  indicates  that  it  has  only  moved  a few  yards  from  the  original  seam. 
This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  hard  and  capable  of  standing  carriage  and 
exposure  to  wet  without  injury.  It  does  not  make  good  coke.  Specific  gravity,  1’33. 
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“ Clifton  Goal. — -The  Clifton  Coal  Mine  is  situate  two  miles  beyond  the  Clifton 
Hailway  Station,  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  line.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  a 
bed  of  coal  four  to  five  feet  thick  is  worked  at  a depth  of  sixty  feet.  A second  seam  of 
two  feet  at  eighty  feet,  and  a third  of  one  and  a half  feet  at  one  hundred  feet,  have  been 
out  in  the  principal  shaft. 

“ The  Upper  Seam,  which  is  the  one  worked,  produces  good  coal,  varying  from 
bright  bituminous  to  dead  black  oil  coal,  all  being  very  hard  and  tough,  so  that  it  bears 
carriage  without  breaking.  It  produces  a high  percentage  of  gas  or  oil,  according  to 
the  mode  of  treatment.  Specific  gravity,  1'26  to  1‘35. 

Volatile  in  coking  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  48 

Fixed  carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42 

Ash  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

100 

“The  Second  Seam  is  better  suited  for  coke,  as  it  cokes  [cakes  ?]  in  heating. 

“ The  Longer  Seam  is  very  hard  oil  coal.  Specific  gravity,  1'32. 

Volatile  in  coking  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  47 

Fixed  carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  37 

Asb  16 

100 

* It  may  be  remarked  that  this  spot  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  junction  of  the  basalt  and 
® ratified  rocks  near  Highfields,  on  the  east  of  the  Range,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  basalt  appears  to  be 
Pretty  level  in  this  locality.  Mr.  Gregory’s  Geological  MaiJ  shows  that  the  basalt  extends  many  miles  further 
western  boundary  they  form  no  escarpments,  but  appear  to  dip  under  the  western  members 
rue  Ipswich  Formation.  (B.L.J.) 
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“ Situate  in  an  extensive  tract  of  open,  nearly  level  country,  tlie  strata  seem  to 
have  but  little  inclination,  but  tbe  general  dip  seems  to  be  a little  to  the  west.  To  the 
eastward  the  coal  rocks  are  covered  by  basalt,  the  edge  of  which  is  between 
shafts  of  the  mine,  the  eastern  one  being  sunk  through  a considerable  thickness  of  hard 
blue  metal,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  igneous  and  coal  rocks  a bed  of  earth  was  found 
containing  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  with  the  leaves  and  seed  vessels  of  plants, 
belonging  to  a period  much  more  recent  than  the  coal  strata.” 

The  Writer  visited  the  Clifton  Colliery,  while  it  was  being  worked,  in  1880,  and 
measui'ed  the  following  section  of  the  Upper  Seam ; 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 


0 

1 

H 

3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

10 

0 


Black  clay  shale 

Coal  (Ihiokons  to  7 iuches) 

Grey  fireclay  ... 

Grey  fireclay,  with  five  thin  seams  of  coal 
Coal  ...  ...  ..  •••  ••• 

Grey  fireclay,  with  white  spots  with  a thin  coal-seam 

Coal 

Stiff  grey  clay  

Coal 

Fireclay  

According  to  Mr.  Gregory’s  observations  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  eastern 
shaft  alone  passes  through  “ a considerable  thickness  ” of  basalt,  before  cutting  the 
coal.  As  the  dip  of  the  coal  is  to  the  west  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  mass  of  basal 
(which  is  unconnected  with  the  main  mass  of  the  Toowoomba  Eange)  occupies  a local 
hollow,  or  possibly  an  ancient  valley.  The  basalt  may  even  be  of  a later  age  than  the 
basalt  of  the  Main  Eange.*  Mr.  Gregory  continues 

“Coal  has  been  found  in  Clifton  Creek  to  the  north-west  of  Chiton  Mine;  also  m 
a well  sunk  through  basalt  at  the  head  station,  while  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  and 

shales  are  largely  developed  to  the  south-west. 

“ Coal  near  Effora.— Coal  was  worked  near  Allora,  about  two  miles  from  tne 
Hendon  Eailway  Station,  and  the  coal  supplied  for  use  in  the  locomotives  on  the 
Warwick  Eailway.  The  seam  was  not  more  than  two  feet  thick,  and  has  been 

abandoned.  i -r  na 

“ TFhrwic/f.— The  Town  of  Warwick  is  situated  on  an  outcrop  of  the  Carboniterous 

sandstone,  containing  great  quantities  of  fossil  wood,  changed  mostly  to  iron  ore  an 
to  the  east  and  north  of  the  town  the  soft  shales  indicate  the  probability  of  coal  exis  ing 
at  a small  depth,  small  fragments  of  it  being  found  five  miles  to  the  south-east  ot  tu 
town  ; also  in  a well  on  the  Agricultural  Eeserve.  _ 

“ Coal  at  Farm  Oreeh.— On  Farm  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  from  Warwick,  tne 
outcrop  of  a large  seam  has  been  worked  for  the  supply  of  the  steam  mills. 

“ Character  of  the  Coal,  ^-c.— The  general  character  of  the  coals  found  between 
Walloon  and  Warwick  is  that  of  cannel  coal.  It  does  not  cake  in  coking, 
hio-h  percentage  of  gas,  or  oil  and  paraffin,  according  to  its  treatment  at  a high  or  o 
temperature.  Its  hardness  renders  it  very  suitable  for  export.  It  burns  very  free  y^ 
and  leaves  a soft,  white  ash.  From  the  small  proportion  of  fixed  carbon,  and  its  no 
cakino-,  it  does  not  produce  good  coke,  but  a charred  coal,  which,  however,  burns  we  . 
consequently  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  blast  furnaces,  though  well  suited  for  rev 
beratory  furnaces.  As  a steam  coal  it  is  best  suited  for  stationary  or  marine  ’ 

the  strong  blast  of  locomotives  being  apt  to  blow  it  through  the  tubes.  It  is  a v 

high-class  household  coal. 

* Tide  my  Colleague’s  remarks  on  the  Plant-remains  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gregory.  {R.L.J-) 
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“ In  the  Ipswich  division  the  coals  are  bituminous,  cohing  well.  The  proportion 
of  gas  being  small  and  the. fixed  carbon  large,  they  are  suited  for  forges  and  blast 
furnaces  ; arc  good  steam  coal  when  not  broken  too  small,  but  are  so  friable  as  not  to 
bear  carriage  well,  and  suHer  from  exposure  to  wet,  so  that  the  harder  varieties,  though 
containing  most  ash,  are  found  in  practice  to  be  most  economical,  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  proportion  of  waste. 

“ In  both  districts  the  coal  is  associated  with  ironstone  bands  and  beds  of  boulders 
consisting  of  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  have  replaced  fragments  of  fossil 
Wood. 

Analyses  op  Coals  in  Ipswich  Fobhation. 


Mina  or  Locality. 

Volatile 

ill 

Coking. 

Fixed 

Carbon. 

Ash. 

Coke. 

Carbon 

in 

Coke. 

Ash 

in 

Coke. 

Tivoli  Mine,  iNoith  Ipswich  ... 

26-7 

6(1 '4 

6-9 

73-3 

90-G 

9-4 

Eastwood  Mine,  N'orth  Ipswich 

2o'0 

G3-0 

12-0 

75-0 

84-0 

16-0 

Thompson’s  Mine,  Bundamba. 

31-7 

62  3 

6-0 

68-3 

91-2 

8-8 

Goodna  Mine  ... 

28-8 

62-2 

9-0 

71-2 

87-4 

12-6 

New  Mine,  near  Tivoli  Mine  ... 

30-8 

61-0 

8-2 

69-2 

88-2 

11-8 

Thomas’s  Mine,  Bundamba 

29’8 

59-2 

11-0 

70-2 

84-3 

15-7 

Aberdarc  Mine,  Q-oodna 

28-8 

57-2 

14-0 

71-2 

80-3 

19-7 

Blond  and  "Wri^bt’s  Mine,  Xorbh  Ipswieh  ... 

26-2 

56-4 

17-4. 

73-8 

76-4 

23-6 

Lyons’ Shaft,  Mofigill  ... 

38-2 

51-0 

10-8 

61-8 

82-6 

17-4 

Brisbane  River  Seam,  Rocky  Crossing 

220 

50-9 

27-1 

78-0 

65-3 

34-7 

Elagstono  Creek,  Helidon  

36-3 

47-4 

16-3 

63-7 

74-4 

25-6 

Blackfellow’s  Creek,  West  Morelon  ... 

42-4 

45’0 

12-0 

57-6 

70-2 

20-8 

Hodgson’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs 

44-7 

42-6 

12-7 

56-3 

77  0 

230 

Clifton  Mine,  Darling  Dowds  ... 

47-6 

42-2 

10-2 

52-4 

80-5 

19-5 

Walloon,  West  Moreton 

4.7-0 

36-0 

17.0 

530 

67-9 

32-1 

Murphy’s  Scam,  Kedron  Brook 

160 

33-6 

30.4 

84-0 

30-0 

70-0 

Foe  Compaeison. 


^iva.  Seam,  Mary  River 

23-6 

61-0 

15-4 

76-4. 

80-0 

20  0 

Bine  Creek  Scam,  Burnett  River 

34-3 

57-5 

6-2 

63-7 

90-3 

9-7 

Waratah,  New  South  Wales  ... 

31-0 

62-5 

6-5 

69-0 

90-6 

9-4” 

In  another  Eeport,*  Mr.  Gregory  notes  the  presence  of  coal  “ in  the  bed  of  the 
Condamine,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  Railway  line,  forty  miles  beyond  Dalby,”  about 
the  193-mile  peg,  and  adds,  “ there  arc  several  thin  seams  of  good  cannel  coal  which 
Would  be  available  for  use  in  locomotive  engines.  The  coal  is  a hard  gas  coal,  which 
does  not  cake.  It  bears  carriage  and  exposure  to  weather  with  but  little  injury,  but  it 
t>Ums  very  quickly  and  has  a high  percentage  of  ash,  and  consequently  will  not  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work  per  ton  as  the  softer  coal  from  the  Ipswich  mines.” 

Mr.  William  Fryar,  Inspector  of  Mines,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
details  of  sections  of  the  various  Ipswich  Coal  Seams  : — 


Aherdare. — 
Coal 

Band  . . . 
Coal 

Band  ... 
Coal 

Baud  ... 


Ft. 

In. 

...  1 

8 

...  0 

1 

...  1 

3 

...  0 

1 

...  1 

0 

...  0 

4 

Report  on  the  Search  for  Coal  between  Ualby  and  Roma.  Brisbane  : by  Author.ty : 1879. 
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Ft.  in. 


Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 11 

Band  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 4 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 4 

Bands  of  clay  and  worthless  coal  1 1 

Coal 1 7i 

Band  0 0^ 

Coal 0 7 

Band  0 2 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 6 


Tho  dip  is  13°  to  S.  74°  W.  The  lower  seam  (about  six  feet)  is  first  worked, 
after  which  the  “tops”  are  taken  down.  In  the  new  tunnel  the  dip  is  12°  to  west  and 
south  of  shaft  20°.* 

Mount  Pleasant. — This  is  a seam  worked  by  Messrs.  Stafford  and  by  the  Bore- 
hole Company  in  adjoining  land.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  seams  being  worked  (by 
Messrs.  Green  and  Jones),  or  cropping  out  in  Mr.  Allen’s  property  adjoining.  The 
dip  is  1 in  3 W.  10°  S. 


Ft.  in. 

Coal  ... 

0 8 

Intermittent  band  of  ironstone  boulders 

0 8 

Coal  ... 

10 

Band 

0 1 

Coal  ... 

2 9 

Seams  in  Allen's  PacldooTc,  Ooodna. — In  this  property  several  seams  of  coal  are 
worked  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Jones,  of  which  the  following  is  an  approximate 
section : — 


Ft. 

in. 

Seam  (h)  

4 

0 

Strata  

60 

0 

Seam  (g)  with  two  small  bands 

3 

0 

Strata  

22 

0 

Seam  (f),  coarse,  only  two  feet  being  workable 

8 

0 

Strata  

12 

0 

Seam  (e) 

2 

6 

Strata  

60 

0 

Seam  (d) 

0 

0 

Strata  

60 

0 

Seam  (c) 

0 

0 

Strata 

150 

0 

Seam  (b) 

0 

0 

Strata 

80 

0 

Seams  (c)  and  (<?)  crop  out  in  the  paddock  with  a dip  of  30°  to  33°  W. 

Scarborough' s Seam  is  four  feet  in  thickness,  with  three  small  variable  bands, 
irregular  in  thickness  and  position.  It  is  worked  at  the  Day  Dawn  Mine,  Parish  of 
Goodna. 

Stafford's  Seam  (which,  however,  is  not  the  same  worked  by  Messrs.  Stafford) 
adjoins  Scarborough’s  Seam.  Its  thickness  varies  from  two  feet  Tix  inches  to  four 
feet.  It  has  many  small  dislocations,  and  usually  two  thin  bands. 

The  Ebbio  Vale  Seam,  near  Dinmore,  has  a thickness  of  three  feet  four 
inches,  with  a band  of  ironstone  boulders  in  the  middle.  It  dips  at  10°  to  15° 

E.  10°  N. 


* I cannot  be  certain  whether  this  is  the  same  seam  as  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gregory  in  the 
heading  of  “Thomas’s  New  Coal  Mine,”  which  iscalled  the  Aberdareby  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tenison  Woods.  (B.LA-I 
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JBraesiWe— The  Braeside  Seam  Is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  has  several  small 
hands  of  clay.  The  dip,  which,  however,  varies  considerably,  averages  15  to 

the  S.W.  • • 1,  • 

Btmdmiba  New  This  seam  is  three  feet  to  three  feet  nine  inches  in 

thickness.  It  dips  in  the  No.  4 Tunnel  to  S.  10°  E.  at  10°. 

This  seam  is  met  with  in  New  Chum  Shaft  beneath  a thicker  and 
coarser  seam.  It  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  free  of  bands,  although  an 
occasional  boulder  is  met  with.  It  dips  at  1 in  9 to  south-west. 

Bundanba  New  Pit.— This  seam  is  four  feet  thick,  with  an  intermittent  band. 

It  dips  at  8°  to  S.  35°  W.  , 

Watersiown.—’YlhQ  seam  at  present  worked  is  three  feet  two  inches  thick,  with 

several  small  bands.  i i j j 

JErsMne's  Seam,  Ross  End.— This  seam  is  worked  from  a shaft  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep.  It  lies  thirty-two  feet  below  the  Boss  Eud  Seam.  The  strata  dip  at 
18°  to  8.  10°  E.  A six-inch  band  divides  an  upper  seam  of  coal,  two  feet  three  inches 
in  thickness,  from  a lower  seam  of  eighteen  inches.  ^ 

Walloon.— The  seam,  worked  by  the  Walloon  Coal  Company,  dips  at  13  to  W. 


10°  8.  The  following  is  a section  of  the  seam : — 
Coal 

Clay  band  

Coal 

Clay  band 
Coal 

Clay  band 
Coal 

Clay  band  

Coal  ...  ... 


Ft.  in. 
1 6 
0 6 
0 3 

0 4 
0 8 
0 1 
0 8 
0 1 

1 0 


Eclipse. — This  seam,  which  is  worked  by  Mr.  John  Wright,  is  a pretty  clean 
coal,  five  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 

In  the  paragraiih  on  “ Coal  near  Eosewood  Station,”  above  quoted,  Mr.  b-regory 
speaks  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  resting  on  “limestone  containing  corals  of  the 
mountain  limestone  series.”  This,  of  course,  if  correct,  would  be  important  evidence 
as  to  the  a^^e  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures,  and  I sent  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  to  the 
locality  in  June,  1890,  with  instructions  to  search  the  district  thoroughly.  Mr.  Smith 
reported  that  he  had  examined  all  the  sections  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  finding 
any  “ Mountain  Limestone.”  He  found,  however,  in  the  bed  of  a creek,  about  a mile 
west  of  the  Earmers’  State  School,  numerous  boulders  of  a peculiar  ironstone,  exactly 
similar  to  that  found  at  Laurence’s  Homestead,  Stewart’s  Creek,  Rockhampton,  and 
containing  a similar  assemblage  of  fossils,  and,  in  addition,  some  concretions  wine  my 
Colleague  has  recognised  as  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  genus  Apiocrinus.  In  the 
Map  accompanying  Mr.  Smith’s  Eeport,  he  marked  Sections  2v,  66,  and  102,  Parish  ot 

Glrandehester,  as  the  locality  where  these  fossils  occurred.  i i +i, 

—This  seam  is  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Eclipse,  and  has  the 

following  section ; — 

Ft.  in. 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  ■■■  _ „ 

Band  ^ g 

Coal  - g 2 

Band  „ 

Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 
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Tu  his  Pamphlet  on  “The  Coal  Eesources  of  Queensland,”*  the  late  Eev.  J.  "E. 
Tenison  Woods  gave  the  following  particulars  ; — 

“ TVaterstown  Mine. — This  is  a colliery  which  is  being  worhed  by  two  or  three  shafts, 
all  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bremer,  and  very  close  to  its  banks,  and  where  it  is  navigable 
for  small  craft.  There  is  a shaft  upon  the  Garden  Seam,  which  is  about  seven  feet  thick, 
and  crops  out  upon  the  surface.  It  has  a dip  of  usually  1 in  5 S.  15'  20°  E.  The  coal 
has  a short  fracture,  breaks  into  small  cubes,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  full  of  bright 
bituminous  streaks.  Of  the  coal  from  this  mine  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  reports  : — “ The  coal 
is  a fairly  hard  coal,  cokes  well,  and  is  a good  steam  coal.”  The  following  is  the 
analysis  : — 

Fixed  carbon  62'0 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  25  2 

Ash 12-8 

1000 

“ Above  the  seam  there  is  about  four  and  a-half  feet  of  splendid  fireclay.  The  seams 
connected  with  the  Waterstown  Coal  Eiekl  are  the  Edina,  Eclipse,  Tivoli,  and  Old  Tivoli. 
The  Bell  Seam,  which  is  about  a mile  from  the  Garden  Seam,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor  (Mr.  Moffatt),  is  about  three  and  a-half  feet  thick.  It  seems  a more  compact 
coal  than  the  last,  and  is  a first-class  coal  for  steam,  gas,  and  coaking.  It  is  worked  by  a 
drive  like  the  Garden  Seam,  about  two  hundred  yards  long,  and  dipping  16°,  which  is  the 
dip  of  the  seam,  the  direction  being  S.  15°  E.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a fault  betwmen 
this  seam  and  the  Garden  Seam.  A seam  which  crops  out  near  the  latter,  and  which 
has  thinned  out,  may  be  the  same.  Its  true  position  is  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  Garden  Seam.  A new  drive  has  been  made  on  the  outcrop  (sup- 
posed) of  the  Garden  Seam,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  pit  referred  to  last. 
It  is  extremely  good  coal,  with  scarcely  any  partings  in  the  scam.f 

“ On  this  property  there  is  a large  coking  kiln  which  has  been  in  operation  some 
eight  years,  and  during  which  some  four  or  five  thousand  tons  of  coke  have  been  turned 
out.  The  coke  is  made  from  the  very  fine  slack  and  dust.  It  is  of  splendid  quality, 
and  is  exported  to  Rockhampton,  Maryborough,  and  even  Melbourne,  to  the  iron 
foundries.  It  sells  in  Brisbane  at  about  £l  17s.  6d.  per  ton.J 

“Hossend. — The  Rossend  Mine  (Lindsay’s)  adjoins  this  property.  It  is  worked  by 
one  shaft,  to  the  extent  of  about  20  tons  daily,  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bell  Seam. 

“ Tivoli. — The  Tivoli  was  until  lately  extensively  worked,  as  its  proprietor  had  the 
railway  contract,  and  was  able,  by  a short  tramway  with  a steep  incline  and  shoot,  to 
load  all  the  lighters  on  the  river.  He  has  now  the  contract  for  the  Australasian  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  and  finds  it  more  convenient  to  work  on  another  seam  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  Ou  the  Tivoli  Mine  there  is  one  shaft  and  three  seams.  The  Eclipse 
Mine  works  on  one  seam  of  the  old  or  original  Tivoli.” 

Of  the  portion  of  the  field  above  referred  to,  the  late  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  further 
remarked : — “ There  are  probably  five  different  seams  at  present  worked.  These  are : 
(1)  Garden  Coal;  (2)  Edina  Coal;  (3)  Tivoli;  (4)  Old  Tivoli;  (5)  Bell  Coal.  No 
data  can  be  given  as  to  the  distances  of  these  seams  from  one  another. 

* 8vo.  Brisbane,  1883.  Attention  should  have  been  called  in  a previous  chapter  to  two  pamphlets  by  the 
late  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  on  the  Burrum  and  Burnett  Districts,  viz.,  “Lecture  on  the  Burrum  Coal  Field  ” 
(pp.  13,  8vo.,  Maryborough,  1881)  and  “The  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  the  Lower  Burnett:  A Lecture 
delivered  at  Bundaberg  on  Friday,  May  20th,  1881”  (pp.  4,  8vo.,  Bundaberg,  1881). 

t Mr.  Gulland  believes  the  position  of  the  Waterstown  Seam  to  be  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Tivoli 
Seam.  (B.L.J.) 

J The  manager  of  the  Toowoomba  Gasworks  informed  me,  in  1880,  that  the  Waterstown  coal  yielded  at 
the  Works  9,200  cubic  feet  of  gas.  (B.L.J.) 
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“ New  Ohum  Shaft. — At  Bundanba  there  is  a colliery  worked  by  a pit  (Kew  Chum 
Shaft),  the  property  of  Mr.  Gulland.  The  shaft  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  tapping  two  seams,  the  lower  one  of  which  only  is  woi’ked.  The  latter  shows  in 
all  about  twenty-seven  feet  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  of  this  four  feet  to  four  feet 
eight  inches  is  good  clean  coal,  without  any  partings  or  shale.  The  dip  is  about  1 iu  9, 
a little  east  of  south.  It  is  a good,  firm,  shining  coal,  with  much  mother-of-coal  in  the 
pai’tings ; yet  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers  as  much  as  other  coals  on  this  field.  It  is 
entirely  sold  for  steam  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  slack,  which  finds  a ready 
market  for  smith’s  work.* * * § 

“Braeside. — The  Bracside  Shaft  is  a mine  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s,  rather  over  a mile 
from  the  New  Chum.  The  workings  are  a drive  along  the  seam,  which  is  .three  feet 
thick.  The  coal  is  very  similar  to  the  last.  The  drive  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
long.  There  is  another  shaft  close  by,  sixty  yards  deep,  oa  a second  seam  of  a superior 
coal. 

‘^Southern  Coalfields. — All  around  Pine  Mountain  and  Peak  Mountain  (“ITinder’s 
Peak  ” on  maps),  and  for  a distance  of  many  miles  to  the  south  and  west,  there  are 
outcrops  of  coal. 

“ Walloon,  Coal. — About  six  miles  west  of  Ipswich  is  the  Walloon  Colliery.  The 
seams  are  three  in  number.  The  first  crops  out  on  the  surface,  with  a dip,  to  the  south- 
west, of  1 in  9.  The  scam  is  remarkably  compact,,  with  about  four  and  a-half  feet  of  coal. 
The  second  seam  is  fifty  feet  below,  with  five  feet  six  inches  of  good  coal.  A third 
seam  is  found  forty  feet  deeper,  about  five  feet  thick.  This  coal  differs  completely 
from  all  the  other  seams  found  around  Ipswich. f It  is  perfectly  clean  and  compact, 
and  does  not  soil  the  hands.  It  is  not  brittle,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  slack  iu  the 
handling.  It  has  a smooth,  bright,  jet-like  lustre,  with  bright  bituminous  streaks.  As 
a gas  coal  it  has  no  et[ual  in  the  Colony,  and  also  as  a household  coal.  The  average  of  a 
number  of  proximate  analysis  would  give  a imrceutage  of — 

Fixed  carbons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Hydrocarbons  dO 

Asb  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  b 

Loss,  moisture,  &c.  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ••  “t 

100 

“ Some  specimens  do  not  coke  well ; others  yield  about  50  per  cent.,  bright  and  well 
swollen  up.  The  seam  is  worked  by  a drive  which  runs  in  a south-wmsterly  direction 
for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  yards,  with  a dip  of  about  1 in  7.  The  drive,  at 
the  present,  opens  into  three  levels,  the  lowest  of  which  is  about  seventy-five  feet  from 
the  surface.  At  this  level  a magnificent  seam  of  coal,  five  feet  thick  on  the  clear,  is 
met  with,  and  is  intersected  with  a layer  of  fireclay  of  about  three  inches  iu  thickness. J 

“ A coal  seam,  known  as  ‘ Morgan’s,’  crojJS  out  about  seven  miles  north-north- 
east of  Warwick. ”§ 


J. 


* The  two  seams,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Gulland,  the  proprietor,  are  separated  by  two  hundred  feet 
of  shale  and  sandstone.  (R.L.J.) 

t It  is  not  the  seam  near  Walloon  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gregory.  (R.L.J.) 

J This  is,  I presume,  what  is  now  known  as  Kea’s,  or  the  Caledonian  Seam.  (R.L.J.)  ^ 

§ Some  good  sections  of  seams  and  analyses  of  coal  will  bo  found  in  a pamphlet,  Queensland, 
Australia ; its  Ten-itory,  Climate,  and  Products  ” (PP-  HI.  plate.s,  &e.,  8vo.,  London,  n.d.),  issued  by  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  C.M.G.,  when  Agent-General  in  London.  (See  pp.  7T-80).  (R.R.  Junr.) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  TEIAS-JUEA  SYBT'EM.— continued. 


THE  IPSWICH  EOEJIATIOJI  (UPPER  TRIAS-JURA),  IN  THE  TYPE  DISTRICT 


The  outcrop  of  a nine-inch  seam  of  poor  shaly  coal  is  seen  in  the  railway  cutting 
(Brisbane  Valley  Branch)  south  of  the  bend  of  the  Brisbane  Eiver,  south-east  of 
Lowood  Station.  It  lies  beneath  a thick  bed  of  sandstone,  and  overlies  a considerable 
thickness  of  soft  sandy  shales  and  thin  bedded  sandstones.  The  strata  undulate 
gently,  but  dip,  if  anything,  to  the  east. 

A well  in  Portion  473  (D.  Kennally’s),  Parish  of  Walloon,  gives  the  following 
section  : — 


Surface  (sand  and  boulders  of  basalt,  &c.) 
Decomposed  sandstone 

Brown  feiTugino-calcareous  sandstone,  with  plants 

Coed  ...  ...  ...  

Pine  conglomerate  and  grey  sandstone  


Feet. 

60 

10 

10 

3 

67 


I'lO 

The  dip  of  the  strata  is  about  1 in  12  to  the  east.  The  water  in  the  well  is 
rather  salt. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Eosewood  District,  within  a circle  of  five  miles  radius  of 
the  Town  of  Marburg,  the  strata  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
with  beds  of  red  hsematite  nodules ; but  there  are  very  few  continuous  sections.  A 
landslip,  which  took  place  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890, 
exposed  a two  feet  bed  of  limestone  on  Portion  518  (Gadischki’s),  Parish  of  Walloon. 
The  strata  are,  on  the  whole,  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  surmounted  by  isolated 
cappings  of  basalt,  forming  the  higher  hills  of  the  district. 

A series  of  very  remarkable  landslips  took  place  in  the  Eosewood  Scrub  District 
in  the  beginning  of  1890,  following  on  a wet  season  of  unprecedented  severity.  In  this 
district  the  primeval  “scrub”  or  jungle  had  been  cleared,  and  the  land  settled  and 
cultivated  by  a colony  of  G-erman  farmers.  The  great  depth  of  soil,  which  was  often  of 
a clayey  nature,  had  been  saturated  with  water  till  it  became  semi-liquid  mud,  and 
travelled  dowm  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  At  least  a hundred  acres  of  land  “travelled” 
more  or  less  on  different  farms.  In  some  cases  the  lateral  movement  was  as  much  as 
a hundred  feet.  The  removal  of  the  scrub  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing 
causes  of  the  ruinous  havoc.  The  superficial  layer  of  soil,  though  held  together  for  a 
time  by  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops,  was  finally  rent  asunder  into  huge  crevices  like 
those  on  a glacier. 

After  the  landslips  had  taken  place,  it  was  constantly  to  be  remarked  that  springs 
and  gullies,  which  before  the  floods  had  been  sources  of  fresh,  or  nearly  fresh  water, 
had  become  so  highly  charged  with  saline  solutions  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking.  This 
could  only  mean  that  the  water  which  in  ordinary  seasons  penetrated  the  crust  of  the 
earth  percolated  only  through  str.ata  from  which  the  soluble  salts  had  been  already 
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removed,  while  in  a very  wet  season  strata  still  retaining  undissolved  salts  were  washed 
by  the  water.  Indeed  the  quality  of  the  water  met  with  in  most  of  the  deep  shafts  in 
the  Ipswich  Coal  Field  shows  that  the  strata  are  highly  charged  with  salts. 

The  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  fossils  are  exclusively  the  remains  of  land  vege- 
tation or  of  marsh  or  river  mollusca,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  Insect-remains 
afterwards  referred  to,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  strata  of  the  Eolling  Downs 
teem  with  the  remains  of  marine  animal  life.  Even  the  limestones  of  the  Ipswich 
Foi-mation  have  yielded  no  trace  of  marine  organisms.  We  are  forced,  from  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  saltness  of  the  strata  of  the  Ipswich  Formation, 
to  coniecture  that  the  latter  was  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  an  inland  lake.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  some  lakes,  especially  such  as  have  no  outlet,  are  much  salter 
than  the  ocean. 

hly  Colleague  casually  examined  the  beautiful  Collection  of  Plants  made  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Simmonds,  of  Brisbane,  in  August,  1890.  Amongst  the  specimens  he  recognised 
several  Insect-remains  and  one  very  beautiful  JSsilieria.  Tliese  have  since  been  described 
in  detail,  and  it  may  be  well  for  mo  to  point  out  that  they  certainly,  to  some  extent,  bear 
out  the  above  opinions. 

The  output  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field  from  1860  to  1890,  inclusive,  is  estimated 
at  2,339,013  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  £1,018,049.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  between 
1860  and  1883  a small  proportion  of  the  output  credited  to  Ipswich  was  produced  at 
the  Burrum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a portion  of  the  coal  from 
Clifton  may  not  have  been  included  in  the  returns,  as  the  products  of  this  colliery 
were  to  some  extent  consumed  locally. 


Yield  or  Ipswich  Coal  Field. 


Tear. 

Tons  of  Coal 

Value. 

Raised. 

£ 

I860  to  1883  

...  814,407 

414,368 

1883  

...  98,310 

49,114 

1884  

...  114,577 

56,475 

1885  

...  180,744 

71,258 

1886  

...  189,608 

72,054 

1887  

...  193,286 

71,851 

1888  

...  254,778 

97,851 

1889  

...  217,240 

95,202 

1890  

...  276,063 

120,476 

Totals 

2,339,013 

1,04.8,649 

Of  the  .Timbour  coal  the  Hon,  A.  C.  Gregory  reports  as  follows* 

“At  the  Dingo  Point  Well  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  through  sevcniy-six  feet  of 
surface  soil,  then  three  and  a-half  feet  of  impure  coal  which  would  make  a safe  roof, 
when  a seam  of  coal  eight  feet  thick,  but  with  five  bands  of  shale  having  an  aggregate 
of  one  foot,  leaving  seven  feet  of  workable  coal,  under  which  there  is  thirteen  feet  of 
fireclay  and  shale,  and  a second  coal-seam  four  feet  thick,  with  three  thin  partings  of 
clay.  But  the  lower  seam,  in  consequence  of  water  in  the  shaft,  could  not  be  fully 
examined. 

“The  dip  of  the  coal,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  in  the  small  space  ot  the 
shaft,  is  about  3°  to  the  8.S.E.,  in  w^hicli  direction  a dyke  of  basalt  shoivs  on  the  surface 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 


• Brisbane  : Watson,  Ferguson,  and  Co. : 1884. 
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“ The  country  being  nearly  level,  and  strata  horizontal,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  great  disturbance  of  the  coal-seams  exists,  more  especially  as  on  the  line  of  strike 
to  the  west,  coal  has  been  struck  in  a well  some  two  and  a-hal£  mites  distant,  and 
seven  miles  to  the  northward,  at  the  Jimbour  Station  ; the  seam  of  eoal  worked  there 
has  every  appearance  of  being  identical  with  that  at  ‘ Dingo  Point.’ 

“ The  quality  of  the  coal  is  that  known  as  ‘ free  burning  long  flame  ’ or  ‘ cannel  ’ 
coal.  It  is  hard  and  brilliant  in  fracture,  does  not  soil  the  hands,  and  will  stand 
exposure  to  weather  or  rough  carriage  without  injury  or  loss  by  waste.  It  ignites  with 
great  facility,  burns  freely  with  long  flame  and  comparatively  little  smoke ; it  does  not 
coke,  but  burns  to  white,  heavy  ash  without  any  cinder.  As  a steam  coal  it  comes 
closely  up  to  the  average  of  the  Ipswich  coal  now  in  use  on  the  railway  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  per  ton,  but  it  has  a great  advantage  in  its  superior  hardness  and  weather- 
resisting  qualities,  while  the  Ipswich  coals  are  so  tender  that  it  is  diflicult  to  prevent 
their  wholly  falling  into  ‘ slack.’ 

“ The  economic  value  as  a gas  coal  is  about  double  the  average  of  the  Ipswich 

coals. 

“ As  a household  coal  its  qualities  are  excellent,  being  very  clean,  and  burning 
freely  even  in  small  quantities. 

“ Apart  from  the  value  of  the  Jimbour  coal  as  fuel,  it  has  a higher  prospective 
value  as  a source  of  paraffin  and  illuminating  oils,  giving  sixteen  and  three-quarter  per 
cent,  of  crude  petroleum,  or  about  thirty-seven  gallons  per  ton  of  coal. 

“ The  accompanying  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  testing  of  the  coal  for 
economic  purposes  gives  the  more  important  features  of  its  quality.  The  samples  in 
each  case  were  not  picked,  but  taken  from  the  average  of  the  portion  of  the  seam 
represented,  as  a commercial  average  iu  ordinarily  working  the  mine  : — 

“Details  or  Tests  for  Economic  Value  of  Coal  from  Jimbour. 

“ The  coal  being  burnt  iu  a 2-ir.P.  vertical  engine,  tbe  feed  water  at  78°  E.  Steam  got  up  with 
wood,  and  lire  withdrawn  and  coal  lighted.  Steam  20  lb. 


L1». 

No.  1 Coal,  12  inches  (Top  of  scam) — 

Coal  burnt 

100 

Water  evaporated  ... 

498 

Ash 

14 

No.  2 Coal,  15  inches — 

Coal  burnt  ... 

100 

Water  evaporated 

529 

Ash 

16 

No.  3 Coal,  9J  inches — 

Coal  burnt 

100 

Water  evaporated 

477 

Asli 

18 

No.  4 Coal,  24  inches — 

Coal  humt 

100 

Water  evaporated  ... 

498 

Ash 

20 

No.  5 Coal,  15  inches — 

Coal  burnt 

100 

Water  evaporated 

461 

Ash 

20 
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Ipsioich  Coals. 

Waterstown,  Ipswicli — 

Coal  burnt  

Water  evaporated  ... 

Asb  ... 

Tbomas’,  Bundanba — 

Coal  burnt 

Water  evaporated  ... 

Ash 

Walloon  Coal — 

Coal  burnt  

Water  evaporated  ... 

Ash  ... 

Tivoli  Coal,  best — 

Coal  burnt 

Water  evaporated  

Ash  ... 

Tivoli  Coal,  second — 

Coal  burnt 

Water  evaporated  ... 

Ash 

^eio  South  IVales  Coals. 
“ Waratah,”  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales — 
Coalburnt 

Water  evaporated  ... 

Ash  ... 


Lb. 


100 

499 

18 


...  100 
...  507 
...  15 


100 

457 

13 


100 

561 

10 


100 

499 

12 


100 

505 

7-1 


“ Test  oe  Avebaob  ebom  all  Pabts  oe  the  J imboub  Coal  Seam,  toe  Oil,  &c. 


lb. 

Goal  distilled  in  retort 

... 

...  72 

Coke  remaining  in  retort 

...  34 

OH,  S.G.  0-975  

...  12 

Ammonia,  Water 

...  5J 

TJneondensed  Gas,  &c. 

...  20| 

per  cent. 
100 
47 
16-7 
7-6 
28'5 


“ The  coal  does  not  coke,  and  is  not  suited  for  coke  or  smiths’  forges  and  similar 
work.  Average  specific  griivity,  1'275.” 

The  output  of  the  Jimhour  Coal  Field  is  given  in  the  “ Annual  Eeport  ot  the 
Department  of  Mines”  for  1885  as  2,040  tons,  valued  at  £1,020. 

The  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Ipswich  and  EolHng  Downs  Forma- 
tions has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  former 
gradually  passes  upward  into  the  latter  on  the  inland  side  of  a line  running  north- 
westward from  the  heads  of  the  Macintyre  to  Dulacca  Eailway  Station.  Beyond  that 
line  the  presence  of  marine  Cephalopoda  and  Pelecypoda  sharply  define  the  transi- 
tion from  inland  or  freshwater  to  marine  conditions. 

"Whether  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field  can  be  traced  beneath  any  large  area  ot  the 
Boiling  Downs  Formation  is  a question  which  may  in  the  next  century  assume  an  impor- 
tance comparable  to  that  of  the  presence  of  coal  beneath  the  Cretaceous  rocks  ot  Kent. 
So  far,  none,  or  only  one  or  two  of  the  deeji  bores  for  artesian  water  in  the  west  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation.  The  latter,  in  the  north  and  west, 
directly  overlies  the  older  schists,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  Ipswich  Formation  tlmre  is 
certain.  Its  absence  may  be  due  rather  to  an  upheaval  at  the  end  of  the  Ipswich  Period 
than  to  the  thinning  out  of  the  strata. 
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BASALT  AND  OTHER  IGNEOUS  ROOKS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  IPSWICH 

EORMATION. 

Tne  relation  of  the  basalt  of  Mount  Tambourine  to  tbe  Ipswicb  T’orination  is  well 
shown  by  the  remarhs  made  by  Mr.  Hands  on  the  junction-line  between  the  schists  and 
Ipswich  Formation.  Tlie  straight  junction-line  between  the  two  formations  can  hardly 
bo  anything  else  than  a line  of  fault,  and  the  basalt  overlies  not  only  the  portion  of  the 
Ipswich  Beds  seen  in  that  neighbourhood  but  also  the  schists  and  the  still  more  recent 
fault.  To  the  south  and  cast  the  basalt  directly  overlies  the  schists  in  the  Maepherson 
Range,  and  in  outlydng  patches  between  that  range  and  Burleigh  Heads. 

In  the  Toowoomba  Range  the  bedded  basalt  overlies  a portion  of  the  Ipswich 
Formation,  and  presents  a succession  of  steep  escarpments  to  the  east.  Outlying  patches 
of  basalt,  overlying  members  of  the  Ipswich  Formation,  apparently  on  a lower  horizon, 
form  ‘ The  Knobby  ’ and  other  hills  in  the  Rosewood  Scrub.  To  the  west  of  the  Too- 
woomba Range,  the  basalt  beds  form  no  escarpments,  but  sink  beneath  an  accumulation 
of  strata,  separated  iiideed  from  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  of  the  other  side  of  the  range 
by  an  unconformabilitjr  and  an  immense  outburst  of  basaltic  lavas,  but  still  apparently 
belonging  to  the  same  series  and  characterised  by  the  same  fossils.  To  this  western 
series  belong  the  Coalfields  of  Jimbour  and  Clifton,  which  are,  therefore,  on  a higher 
horizon  than  the  Ipswic-h  Coal  Field  proper. 

The  basaltic  lava-flows,  therefore,  were  poured  out  after  the  deposition  and 
partial  upheaval  of  a groat  part  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures,  and  were  subsequently 
covered  by  a considerable  thickness  of  strata  still  belonging  to  the  period  grouped,  from 
lithological  similarity  and  similarity  of  organic  remains,  as  the  IjDswich  Formation.  In 
short,  they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  Ipswich  Formation. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  basalts  comprised  within  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Ipswich  Formation  form  one  continuous  series.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ipswich,  masses  of  basalt  are  clearly  interbedded  with  the  stratified  rocks.  {See 
Plate  49,  fig.  1.)  At  Clifton  and  elsewhere  masses  of  basalt  appear  to  occupy  local 
hollows  in  the  stratified  rocks, 

Mr.  Rands  describes  the  basalt  of  Tambourine  Mountain  as  amygdaloidal  on  its 
upper  surface,  as  including  large  patches  of  obsidian  and  pitchstone,  as  being  “ generally 
full  of  olivine  crystals,”  and  as  being  occasionally  columnar,  the  hexagonal  2)illars  being 
often  twenty  feet  in  length  and  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Rands  describes  * a mass  of  trachytes  containing  beautifully  developed 
crystals  of  sanidine  felspar,  as  occurring  in  railway  cuttings  between  Logan  Village  and 
Beaudesert,  near  Walton  Station.  It  appears  to  have  come  up  through  the  Ipswich 
Coal  Measures,  and  to  have  flowed  over  a portion  of  them,  as  shown  in  the  Section  PI.  49, 
fig.  3.  A similar  rock  is  described  as  occurring  about  a mile  west  of  Walton  Station, 
apparently  interbedded  with  the  Ipswich  Beds.”  Mr.  Rands  classes  these  trachytes  in 
his  Albert  and  Logan  Report  as  “ Older  Volcanic” — i.e.,  older  than  the  Toowoomba  and 
Tambourine  basalt  and  it  appears  tome  on  insufficient  grounds.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  Geological  Map  attached  to  the  Report,  that  the  trachytes  occur  among 
strata,  which  are  on  a higher  horizon  in  the  Ipswich  Formation  than  those  on  which  the 
basalt  of  the  Tambourine  Mountain  rests,  and,  whether  interbedded  or  intrusive,  they 
are  not  necessarily  older,  and  may  even  be  newer. 

Referring  to  the  basalt,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  says  f that  “ the  carbonaceous  sand- 
stones and  black  shales  are  visible  in  the  ravines  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  highest 

* Report  on  Logan  and  Albert,  1889. 

f Report  on  the  Coal  Deposits  of  the  West  Moreton  and  Darling  Downs  Districts.  Brisbane:  by 
Authority : 1876. 
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part  of  the  Great  Dividing  Eange,  but  are  then  covered  by  basalt  from  a hundred  to 
eight  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  having  a minimum  breadth  of  seven  miles,  beyond 
which  the  sandstones  emerge  in  horizontal  beds,  so  closely  resembling  those  on  the 
eastern  side  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  only  interrupted  along  the  fissures 
through  which  the  basalt  has  been  erupted.”  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gregory  says 
nothing  of  the  reappearance  of  the  basaltic  escarpments  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Range. 

Our  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  basalt  to  the  Ipswich  and  other  formations  are 
show'u  by  the  Diagram-Section,  Plate  49,  fig.  2. 

LIFE  OF  THE  PEEIOD. 

The  following  is  my  Colleague’s  List  of  Fossils  from  the  type  district  of  the 
Ipswich  Formation : — 

Kingdom — PlanM!. 

Section — CR'rPTOOAMiA. 

Cla.<g — Aoottieuones. 

Order — CAUAMAElBiE. 

Family — Equisetace®. 

Q-enus — Equisetom,  Linnfeus. 

^qniseium  rotiferum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Walloon.  Also  occurs  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockliampton. 

X)qMisetum  ? latum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Esk  Valley.  Also  occurs  at  Eosewood,  Rockhampton. 


Family — Sohizon'eueb.’e. 

Genus — Phtllothbca,  Brongniart. 

Wiylloikeca  earnosa,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Walloon. 

^hyllotheca,  .tp  ind.  (PI.  42,  f.  1.) 

Loc.  Bundanha. 

Family — CALAMiTBiE. 

Genus — Vrktebraria  (Royle),  McCoy. 

Vertelraria  equiseti,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Tivoli. 

Order— Filioes. 

Family — Spuenoptebid®. 

Genus — SpuENOPTERtS,  Brongniart. 

^phenopteris  Baileyana,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

Genus— Trichomanites,  Goeppert. 

Trloliomanites  laxum.  Ten.  Woods.  ? 

Loc.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich.  Occurs  also  at  Burrum 
^mchomanites  spinifolici.  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich  ; and  Redbank,  north  of  Laidley. 
Trichomanites  elongaia,  Carruthers,  sp. 

Loc.  Tivoli  and  Abordare  Mines  j and  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 


Family — Nettropterid®. 

Genus— Thinnebldia,  Ettingshausen. 

Thinnfeldia  odontopteroides,  Morris. 

Loc.  New  Chum,  Bundanha  ; Aberdare  ; Rosewood  Scrub  ; 
north  of  Laidley  ; Tivoli ; Kilcoy  Range. 


Pine  Mountain ; Redbank, 
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Thinnfeldia  odonfopteroideSj  var,  Jdleata,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loo.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich  ; and  Petrie’s  Quarry,  Brisbane. 

Thinnfeldia  media^  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Colinton.  Occurs  also  at  Burrum. 

Pamily — Pboopteeidje. 

Genus — Aiethopteeis,  Sternberg. 

Alethopteris  australis,  Morris. 

Loc.  Bundanba  New  Ohum  ; Gray’s  Seam,  Ipswich ; Eosew'ood,  near  Ipswich ; Kilcoy  Range ; 

Colinton ; Six  miles  north  of  Esk ; Peak  Mountain ; and  Eassifern.  Occurs  also 
at  Burrura,  and  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Rockhampton. 

Alethopteris  Lindleyana  (Royle),  Eeistmantel. 

Loc.  Redbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  north  of  Laidley. 

E amilT — Geeicheniace^. 

Genus — GiEicnBuiA,  Smith. 

Q-leichenia  Uneata,  T.  Woods. 

Loc.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

E amily — T^niopteeid.®. 

Genus— Ta:NioPTEKls,  Brongniart. 

Tmniopteris  (.?  Angiopteridiim)  Laintreei,  McCoy. 

Loc.  Talgai  j Rosewood,  near  Ipswich ; Peak  Mountain.  Occurs  also  at  Stewart’s  Creek, 
Kockhampton. 

Teeniapteris  (?  Angiopteridium)  Carriithersi,  T.  Woods. 

Loc.  Redbank,  North  of  Laidley.  Also  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Rockhampton  ? . 

Genus — Anghopteeidium,  Schimper. 

Angiopteridium,  sp.  itid. 

Loc.  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

Genus— Macrotasitioptehis,  Schimper. 

Macrotceniopteris  wyanamattcs,  Eeistmantel. 

Loc.  Ipswich. 

Genus — Sagexopteeis,  Presl. 

Sagenopteris  rlioifoUa  (Prosl),  Eeistmantel. 

Loc.  Talgai,  Darling  Downs. 

Sagenopteris  cuneata,  Can-.,  sp. 

Loc.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich. 

Eamily — Dictyopteeid®. 

Genus — Pheebopteeis,  Brongniart. 

Fhlebopteris  alethopteroides,  Eth.  fil. 

Loc.  Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba. 

Section — Phanerogauia. 

Class — Diootyledoyes. 

Order — C ycadace®  . 

Eamily — Zamie®. 

Genus — Pobozamitbs,  E.  Braun. 

Podozamites  lancezlatus,  Bindley  and  Hutton. 

Loc.  Ipswich  Basin. 

Podozamites  sp.  (PI.  18,  f.  5). 

Loc.  Redbank,  north  of  Laidley.  A somewhat  similar  plant  (PI.  18,  f.  4)  occurs  at  Burrum. 
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Genus — Pteeophyllttm,  Brongniart. 
PterophyUum  abnorme,  Eth.  fil. 

Loc.  Kedbank,  nortli  of  Laidley. 
PterophyUum,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  16,  f.  3). 

Loc.  Colinton. 


Genus — Otozamites,  P.  Braun. 

Otozamiies  Mandeslohi,  Kurr. 

Loc.  Talgai. 

Order— CoNiFEEai. 

Eamily— Taxace.®. 

Genua — Taxites,  Brongniart. 

TaxHes  medius,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Ipswich. 

Genu.s — CuNNKfonAMiTES,  Sternberg. 

Cunninghamites  australis,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich. 

Genus — Beachtphtlltjm,  Brongniart. 
Praehypliyllum  crassnm,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Tiroli  ; Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  ; Clifton. 

PlANTAi  iNOEETiE  SeDIS. 

Genus — Caediocaepum,  Brongniart. 

Oardiocarpum  australe,  Carruthers. 

Loc.  Tivoli. 

Kingdom — Animaiia. 

Sub  Kingdom — ^Aetheopoda. 

Class— Ceustacea. 

Order — Phymopoda. 

Family — Limxadid.®. 

Genus— Estheeia. 

Pstheria  mangalensis,  Jones. 

Loc.  Denmark  Hill,  Ipswich. 

Class— Inskcta. 

Order — Coeeopteea. 

Family — Bupeestidjb. 

Genus — MnsoSTiaMODEEA,  Etheridge  fll.  and  OUiff. 
iUesostigmodera  fj/pica,  E.  and  O. 

Loc.  Denmark  Hill,  Ipswich. 

Sub-Kingdom — Moelusca. 

Section— Moleesca  tbea. 

Class — Pelecypoda. 

Order — Unionacba:. 

Family — UNioniDiu. 

Genus — TJsio,  Philipsson. 

Unio  ipsviciensis,  Eth.  fil.,  PI.  42,  figs.  2 and  3. 

Loc.  Bremer  Basin  Colliery. 

Pnio  eyrensis,  Tate? 

Loc.  Bundanba. 

T 


Also  in  Stewart’s 
Creek  Beds  and 
Burmm  Beds. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


Occurring  in  Ipswich  Beds. 


X 

X 


Equisetum  rotiferum.  Ten.  Woods. 

„ 1 latum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Fhyllotheoa  cariiosa,  'I'en.  Woods. 

„ sp.  ind. 

VeHelraria  eguiseti,  Ten.  Woods. 

Sphenopteris  Baileyana,  Ten.  AVoods. 

X Tnchomanifes  laxum,  Ton.  Woods  ? 

„ spinifuUa,  Ten.  Woods. 

„ elongata,  Carr. 

Thimifeldia  odonloptf  roides,  Morris. 

„ „ nax.  falcata,  Ten.  Woods. 

X „ media,  Ton.  Woods.  • 

Aletliopteris  australis,  Morris. 

„ Lindleyana  (Royle),  Feist. 

Oleiekenia  lineata.  Ten.  Woods 

Tceniopteris  {i- Angiopteridium)  Daintreei,  McCoy. 

,,  ,,  Carruthersi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Angiopteridum,  sp.  ind. 

Phgllopleris  Feistmante/i,  Rtli.  ill. 

Macrotceniopteris  \rganamal.lce,  Feist. 

Sagenopleris  rhoifoUa  (Prosl  ) Feist. 

Sagenopleris  t cuneata,  Carr.,  s]). 

BMebopteris  nMhnpferoides,  Eth.  fil. 

Bodoaamites  laneeolafus,  L.  and  II. 

„ sp.  ind.  (PI.  18,  f.  5). 

Pterophgllam  abnorme,  Etli.  Til. 

„ sp.  ind.  (PI.  16,  f.  3). 

Otoaamites  Mandeslohi,  Kurr. 

Taxites  medias.  Ten.  Woods. 

Cnnninghamites  australis,  Ten.  Woods. 

Brachgpligllum  crassum.  Ten.  AV'oods. 

Cardiuvarpum  ? australe,  Carr. 

EstJieria  niangalensis,  J ones. 

Mesostigmodera  typica,  Etli.  fll. 

Unio  ipsviciensis,  Eth.  fil. 

„ eyrensis,  Tate. 


Of  the  thirty-five  species  above  named,  three  arc  common  to  the  Stewart’s  Creek  (Rockhampton) 
Beds  ; two  to  the  Burrum  Beds;  and  two  to  both  the  Stewart’s  Creek  and  Burrum  Beds. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TEIAS-JURA  SYSTEM— conYiweA 


THE  IPSWIOH  EORMATION  (UPPER  TRIAS-JURA),  OUTSIDE  OP  THE  TYPE 

DISTRICT. 

Includinq-  Stewaet’s  CfiEEK  (Rockhampton),  anb  Rosewoob  anb  Wtcaebah  (Rockhampton) 

Bebs. 


A TEKY  remarkable  deposit  occurs  between  the  Central  Railway  at  Stanwell  and 
Mount  Lyon.  A vast  scries  of  bedded  basaltic  rocks  is  here  met  with,  having  a slight 
general  dip  to  the  north.  Between,  and  beneath  the  beds  of  basalt,  dark  carbonaceous 
shales,  thin  seams  of  impure  coal,  and  beds  of  sandstone  occasionally  crop  out.  One  bed  of 
ferruginous  sandstone,  near  Mr.  Lawrence’s  Homestead  on  Stewart  s Creek,*  to  which  I 
was  guided  by  Captain  Christoe  in  ISSo,  is  full  of  well-preserved  plant-remains. 

At  Wycarbah  Railway  Station,  twenty-four  miles  from  Rockhampton,  a hard  fine- 
grained volcanic  tuff  is  associated  with  the  basaltic  rocks.  This  tulf  contains  numerous 
fern-impressions.  The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  referred  to  the  fossils  of  this 
deposit  t “a.s  being  of  great  interest,  showing  a relation  with  certain  Mesozoic  plant-beds 
of  India,  which  have  never  hitherto  been  identified  outside  that  country. 

In  his  “ Eossil  Elora  ” the  same  Author  referred  (pp.  20,  45, 113,  and  125)  to  plant- 
beds  at  Rosewood,  West  of  Rockhampton, J containing  Ptilophyllum  oligoneiiruni  Ten. 
Woods,  Vertflraria  towarrensis,  Ten.  Woods,  Sequoiites  australis,  Ten.  Woods, 
Pecopteris,  and  Eqitisetmn. 

In  my  “Handbook  of  Queensland  Geology”  (1885),  I fell  into  a mistake  in 
understanding  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  to  refer,  ih  his  Report  to  the  Minister  for  Lands 
certain  stratified  deposits  met  with  in  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the  railway  west  of 
Rockhampton  (or  more  correctly  from  six  to  twenty  miles),  “containing  marine  shells 
of  well-known  species  found  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe,”  to  the  same 
deposit  as  the  Stewart’s  Creek  (Rockhampton)  Beds.  In  the  same  “ Handbook  ’ I quoted 
Glossopieris  as  occurring  in  the  Stewart’s  Creek  Beds  ; but  the  fossil  in  question,  having 
since  been  submitted  to  my  Colleague,  was  pronounced  to  be  not  Glossopferts,  but  a 
species  of  Phyllopteris. 

Considerable  collections  of  plants  have,  since  1885,  been  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
•Tamos  Smith  and  myself  from  the  Stewart’s  Creek,  Rosewood,  and  Wycarbah  beds. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  the  Mesozoic  deposits  within  this  limited  district 
should  not  be  massed  together  and  treated  as  a whole;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  similarity  of  their  organic  remains,  I refer  them  to  the  Ipswich  Eormation, 
although  I was  at  one  time  strongly  inclined  to  regard  the  Stewart’s  Creek,  &e.  (Rock- 
hampton) Beds,  as  occupying  a lower  horizon  than  the  Ipswich  Beds,  and  as,  iii  tact, 
bridging  over  at  least  a part  of  the  gap  between  the  latter  and  the  Burruin  Coa 
Measures.  


* Not  to  be  confounded  with  Stewart’s  Creek,  Townsville,  where 

t In  a Report  to  the  Minister  for  Lands,  dated  7th  August,  188.3,  published  in  the  Quecmlandei  JSews 


paper. 

t Not  to  be  confounded  with  Rosewood,  near  Ipswich. 
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The  following  is  a List  of  the  Flora  of  the  Stewart’s  Greet  (Eockhampton)  Beds, 
as  determined  or  accepted  by  my  Colleague  : — 

Kingdom — PrANM. 

Section— Chtptooamia. 

Class — Acottledones. 

Order — CAtAMAMEa:. 

Family — EquiSETACEa:. 

Genus — Equisettjm,  Linnaeus. 

Hquisettim  rotiferum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  Koekhampton.  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field. 

Equiselum  ? latum,  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Kockliampton. 

Family — CAlASliTEiE. 

Genus— Vbeiebeabia  (Eoyle),  McCoy. 

Vertehraria  toicarrensis.  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Eockhampton. 

Family — PECoriEEiuiE. 

Genus — Alethopteeis,  Sternberg. 

Alethopteris  australis,  Morris. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  near  Eockhampton.  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Coal  Field  and 
Burrum  Coal  Field. 

Family — T.»lfi0PTEBiD.®. 

Genus — Tieniopteeis,  Brongniart. 

Tesuiopteris  (?  Angiopteridium)  Carruthersi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Tceniopteris  {'!  Angiopleridium)  Daintreei,  McCoy. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockhampton.  Occurs  also  in  the  Ipswich  Formation. 

Genus — Phtleoptbeis,  Saporta. 

Phyllopteris  Feistmanteli,  Eth.  ill. 

Loo.  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockhampton.  Occurs  also  in  the  Styx  Coal  Field. 

Genus— Maceomniopteeis,  Schimper. 
miacrolceniopteris  erassinervis,  Feistmantel.  ? 

Loc.  Wycarbah,  near  Eockhampton. 

Section — Phaneeogamia. 

Class — Diooti’le  doses. 

Order — Cyoadaceje. 

Family— ZAiiiEa:. 

Genus— Piii.OPHTi,T.trM,  Morris. 

Piilophgllum  oligoneiirum.  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Eosewood  and  Wycarbah,  near  Eockhampton. 

Order — Conipbes. 

Family— AEAUCAEliE. 

Genus — AeAPCAeites,  Sternberg. 

Araucarites  ? polycarpa.  Ten.  W oods. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockhampton.  ^ 

Family — Taxodiaoe.®. 

Genus— Sequoiites,  Carruthers. 

Sequoiites  ? anslralis.  Ten.  Woods. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Eockhampton. 

Plant®  Inceet®  Sedib. 

Genus — Cycadinocaepus,  Schimper. 

Cycadinocarpus  ? sp.  ind. 

Loc.  Wycarbah. 
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Quite  recently  a discovery  of  coal,  whicli  must  assume  considerable  importance 
when  railway  communication  lias  been  established,  was  accidentally  made  by  a party  of 
prospectors  subsidised  by  the  G-overnment  (Messrs.  Petersen,  Otty,  and  Dunn),  when 
sinking  a shaft  in  search  of  alluvial  gold.  The  locality  is  about  fifty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Gladstone,  and  about  three  miles  north-west  of  the  Old  Callide  Station,  on 
Callido  Creek.  A Heport  * by  Air.  W.  II.  Eands,  just  issued,  enables  me  to  give  an 
account  of  this  Coalfield. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  Coal  Alcasures  rest  unconformably  on  Paheozoic  rocks, 
which  Mr.  Eands  says  may  be  Permo-Carboniferous  (?  Gympie  Series).  They  consist 
of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales,  forming  an  escarpment  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  dip  at  19°  to  S.  27°  W.  These  strata  are  overlaid  by  a bed  of  close- 
grained  olivine-basalt,  which  dips  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  a lower  angle.  The 
stratified  rocks  re-emorge  from  beneath  this  lava-flow,  at  a lower  elevation,  further  to 
the  west,  but  are  covered  on  the  higher  ridges  with  patches  of  basalt.  Eegardiug  the 
age  of  the  coal-bearing  strata,  Mr.  Eands  says  : — 

“I  found  two  varieties  of  plant -remains  in  a thin  bed  of  indurated  clay  in  the 
gully  near  Shaft  No.  3.  One  of  these  closely  resembles  the  description  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Ottokar  Peistmantclf  of  Thinnfeldia  odoniopteroides,  Morris,  except  that  the 
pinnules  appear  to  be  divided  at  the  base,  instead  of  being  “ connate.”  This  fossil  is 
found  in  both  the  Ilawkesbury  and  in  the  Wianamatta  Scries,  New  South  Wales  ; and 
in  the  Upper  Mesozoic  Beds  of  Ipswich.  This  form  is  very  numerous  here.  The  other 
is  a species  of  Tmniopteris,m  which  the  veins  are  parallel,  and  about  one-thirteenth  of  an 
inch  apart.  These  remains  would  point  to  the  beds  belonging  to  the  Upper  Mesozoic, 
and  probably  they  are  the  same  ago  as  the  Ipswich  Beds.” 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Mr.  Eands’  description  of  the  coal-seams : — 

“ Shaft  No.  1. — The  top  eight  feet  is  timbered,  but  I understand  that  it  consisted 
®f  a black  carbonaceous  shale  or  clod. 

limbered  8 0 

Coal  (with  a 1-inch  band  of  clay  at  CJ  feet  from  the  top,  and  a -j-inch 

band  at  7 feet  from  the  top  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  10  5 

Greyish  brown  sandstone,  thinning  out  to  a more  streak  on  one 

side  of  the  shaft 0 8 

Coa^threo  feet  of  this  were  underwater)  7 0 

Hard  carbonaceou.s  sandstone  ; thickness  unknown. 

“ The  top  ten  feet  of  coal  is  of  a somewhat  friable  character,  but  the  bottom  seven 
feet  is  a good  strong  coal.  Analyses  of  this  coal  are  given  below,  and  from  the  analyses  and 
appearance  it  should  make  a good  steam  coal.  The  beds  just  here  are  nearly  horizontal. 

“ Shaft  No.  2. — The  shaft  was  partially  filled  with  water,  so  that  I was  unable  to 
descend.  They  are  reported  to  have  passed  through  in  sinking — 

Ft.  in. 

Greyish  sandstone 8 0 

Black  carbonaceous  shale  or  clod 5 0 

Coal,  not  bottomed 12  0 

“ The  large  heap  of  coal  on  the  surface  is  a bright,  clean  coal.  An  analysis  of  the 
coal  is  given  below.  The  coal  from  this  shaft  appeared  to  consist  to  a great  extent 
of  Sporanpia.  1 cut  a thin  section  for  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  be  full  of  small 
circular  spores,  which  appear  brown  iu  the  almost  opaque  coal.  I believe  these  to  be 
Sporanpia,  but  I found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  section  fully  transparent. 

* New  Discovery  of  Coal  near  the  Callide  Creek,  Port  Curtis  District.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891. 
t Geol.  Pal.  Relations  Coal  and  Plant-bearing  Beds  of  E.  Australia.  Mem.  Gcol.  Surre!i  -iV.  S.  Wales, 
f’aJ.  No.  3,  ih  101. 
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“ iVo.  3 There  were  four  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  I 

was  able  to  descend  and  examine  it  down  .to  that  depth.  The  shaft  passed  through 

Ft.  in. 

Grey  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .■■  "j 

Brown  shales  and  clay  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  V 30  0 

Black  carbonaceous  shale  or  clod  ...  ...  ...  ...  J 

Coal  (twenty-six  feet  of  this  was  above  the  water)  30  0 

“ I could  discover  no  bands  in  the  twenty-six  feet  of  coal  visible.  It  is  a clean  coal. 
The  bods  dip  slightly  north-east. 

“ Shaft  No.  0 is  forty  feet,  but  it  was  nearly  full  of  water.  I was  informed  by 
the  prospectors  that  the  coal  in  this  shaft  was  twenty-four  feet  thick,  with  a thin  band  at 


about  eleven  feet  from  the  top  of  the  seam.  The  following  section  was  given  to  mo  as 


approximately  correct:  — 

Ft.  in. 

Sandstone  and  black  carbonaceous  shale  

..  16  0 

Coal 

..  11  0 

Band  ... 

..0  3 

Coal 

..  13  0 

“ No  coal  has  been  seen  actually  cropping  out  at  the  surface. 

“ The  following  are  Approximate  Analyses  of  the  coals  made  for 

me  by  Mr.  W.  A 

Dixon,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Technical  College,  Sydney  ; — 


— 

Shaft  No.  1. 

Shaft  No.  2. 

Shaft  No.  3. 

Top  portion  of  the 

Bottom  portion  of 

seam. 

the  seam. 

Moisture 

8-35 

8-40 

9-15 

9 93 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

28-V9 

24-49 

26-71 

23-63 

Fixed  carbon  ... 

41-74 

57-36 

51-24 

54-20 

Ash 

20-78 

9-50 

12-62 

12-04 

Sulphur 

0-34 

0-26 

0-28 

0-18 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

“ Mr.  Dixon  adds : ‘ None  of  the  samples  yield  any  true  coke.  The  ash  is  in  each  of 
them  perfectly  white  and  rather  gritty.  The  sample  from  Shaft  No.  1,  top  portion  of  the 
seam,  is  rather  tender,  whilst  the  others  are  strong,  and  have  the  appearance  of  splint 
coal,  but  the  analysis  shows  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  lignite  than  true  coal. 

“ The  following  Analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Newbery,  for  Mr.  Spiers,  of 
Rockhampton.  The  sample  was  from  Shaft  No.  1,  but  I do  not  know  which  portion  of 
the  seam  it  is  from.  The  analysis  is,  like  that  of  Mr.  Dixon’s,  from  the  bottom  portion 


of  the  seam,  but  it  contains  less  ash  -. — 

Moisture 

...  9-510 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 

...  26-365 

Fixed  carbon  ... 

...  59-850 

Ash 

...  4-275 

100-000 

“ The  coal  is  non-coking,  and  gives  a light  white  ash. 

“ The  analysis  would  point  to  the  coal  being  a good 

steam  coal,  thougli  the 

calorimetric  power  of  the  coal  requires  testing. 

“ The  sample  from  the  top  portion  of  the  seam  from  Shaft  No.  1 gave  so  high  a per- 
centage of  ash  that  I determined  to  try  another  sample,  with  the  result  that  I obtained 
4'6  as  a percentage  of  ash.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sample  sent  to  Mr. 
Dixon  for  analysis  had  a small  impure  coaly  band  in  it.”' 


J. 


CHAPTBE  XXIX. 

THE  TRIAS-.TURA  continued. 

THE  IPSWICH  EOEMATIOS  (UPPER  TRIAS-JURA);  ITS  AOE  AND  RELATIONS. 

In  his  Paper  “On  the  G-eology  of  Queensland,”  read  in  1872  before  the  Ocological  Society 
of  London,* * * §  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Haintree  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  two  ferns 
Glossopteris  and  Tasniopteris  as  characteristic,  the  former  of  the  Palaeozoic,  and  the 
latter  of  the  Mesozoic  Coal  Deposits.  Tho  late  Rev.  J ulian  E.  Teuison  Woods,  in  his 
“ Eossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  Australia  ” (p.H),  remarked  that  “ the  selecRon  of 
Tceniapteris  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is  not  common,‘f'  and  probably  included  distinct 
genera,  according  to  tho  classification  then  adopted.  ThinnfeJdia  is  a much  bettor 
typical  fos.sil  of  the  Mesozoic  Beds,  and  it  is  never  found  associated  with  Glossopteris.  It 
is  very  common  and  prevails  everywhere  in  Oolitic  plant-beds. ”J  On  the  ground  that 
Tceniopteris  was  common  to  them  all,  Mr.  Daintree  regarded  the  Ipswich  Coal  Forma- 
tion as  the  equivalent  of  “ tho  Tseniopteris  Coal  Measure.s  of  Victoria  and  of  the 
Richmond  River,  X.S.W.”  To  Daintree  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  {loc.  cfL)  assigns  “ the 
credit  of  co-relating  the  Jerusalem  (Tasmanian)  Beds  with  those  of  Ipswich,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  warrant  for  this  in  Daiiitree’s  Paper  itself. 

Mr.  Tenison  Woods,  at  one  time,§  classed  tho  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  as 
Jurassic,  and  placed  the  Desert  Sandstone  on  the  same  horizon.  This  view  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  never  was  entertained  by  any  other  Geologist, 
and  is  obviouslv  incorrect,  when  it  is  considered  that  that  formation  actually  overlies 
unconformably  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation,  which  is  itself  newer  than  the  Ipswich 
Formation.  It  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  himself  in  his  latest  account  of 
the  Desert  Sandstone  ||  in  favour  of  an  idea  not  less  untenable  viz.,  that  it  [fjj® 
Desert  Sandstone]  probably  belongs  to  the  two  groat  volcanic  periods  of  Tertiary  age. 

Mr.  Woods  further  placed  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  Ipswich  Beds  the  Clarence 
River  Reds,  and  the  Hawke.sbury  Sandstone  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Ipswich  Beds 
cross  the  border  into  New  South  Wales,  where  they  are  known  as  the  “ Clarence  Series.” 
The  latter  contains,  according  to  tho  late  Mr  Charles  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist 
of  New  South  Wales,  no  Glosso2)feris,  but  Tccniopteris  Daintreei,  Aletliopteris 
australis,  and  Thiiinfeldia,  and  may  be  newer  than  the  Wianamatta  Beds,  and  of  fte 
same  age  (Jurassic)  as  the  Victorian  Coal  Series  of  which  Tminopteris  Daintreei  is 
a characteristic  fossil.lf  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  observations  **  maybe  quoted  to  show  the 
distinction  between  the  Hawkesbury  and  Wianamatta  Beds. 

“ The  surface  of  the  Haw'kesbury  formation  was  denuded  and  w'orn  into  hollows 
before  the  Wianamatta  beds  were  deposited;  and  the  latter  in  their  lithological 

* Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  Vol.  xxviii.,  !>.  288.  ^ ^ 

+ Several  sections  of  Tceniapteris  are  very  common  indeed  in  many  localities  within  the  ipswnen 
and  Stewart’s  Creek  (Rockhampton)  areas.  (R.  Ji.  Juiir.) 

t The  value  of  Temiopteris,  u-sing  the  genua  in  the  widest  acceptance  of  the  term,  as  marking  tne 
presence  of  Mesozoic  Beds  as  against  those  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age,  holds  now  as  good  as  when 
Mr.  Daintree  wrote.  In  Queensland  Temiopteris  has  not  yet  been  found  lower  than  the  Bunum  t&tyxj 
Coal  Measures.  Junr.) 

§ Flora,  pp.  18  and  19. 

II  Jonrn.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  xxii.,  p.  200. 

Tl  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,  1882,  p.  55. 

**  Loc.  cit.,  11.  54. 
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cha  acter  also  sliow  that  greab  physical  changes  must  have  taken  place,  for  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  argillaceous  shales,  which  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  thick-bedded 
arenaceous  rocks  underlying  them.  The  fine  sediment  which  formed  the  Wiannamatta 
shales  evidently  settled  down  in  the  quiet  waters  of  a lake.” 

Both  the  Ilawkeshnry  and  the  Wianamatta  Beds  contain  plants  which  are 
common  in  the  1 pswieh  Formation  and  in  the  Clarence  Beds, and  both  contain,  in  addition, 
remarkable  deposits  of  fish  remains,*  of  which  the  Ipswich  and  Clarence  Beds  have,  so 
iar  as  I a.ru  aware,  as  yet  furnished  no  equivalent. 

As  for  the  last  two  years  the  Stratigraphy  and  Palreontology  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks 
of  New  South  Wales  have  been  closely  studied  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinsou,  Mr. 
(now  Professor)  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  and  my  Colleague,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
latest  views  of  the  Groological  Survey  in  the  following  concise  table  f : — 


Thickness. 

Feet. 

- 

70:1. 

1,00:). 

Triassio  7 

? 

800. 


Tasniopteris  beds  of  Talbragar  River,  and  part  of  the  Clarence  District. 
Wianamatta  Shales,  with  Macrotmniopteris,  Thinnfeldia,  &c. 

Hawkesbury  Sandstone,  with  Thinnfeldia,  Palmoniscus,  Platiceps 
Wilhinsoni,  &c. 

Balllmore  Beds. 

Narrabeea  Shales,  with  Thinnfeldia,  and  Estheria  and  intercalated 
cupriferous  tuffs. 


In  Victoria,  Mr.  Reginald  A.  E.  Murray,  following  Mr.  Wilkinson,  accepts  J 
the  Carbonaceous  (?  Oolitic)  rocks  of  the  Wannon,  Cape  Otway,  AVestern  Port,  and 
South  Grippslaud  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Clarence  River  Beds,  and  the  Bacchus  Marsh 
Sandstones  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstones,  there  being  no  recognised 
equivalent  of  the  AVianamatta  Beds.  The  “ Carbonaceous  (?  Oolitic)  rocks  ” contain 
Za mites  {Podnzamites)  Barklyi,  McCoy;  Zamites  (Podosamites')  ellipticus,  McCoy; 
Zamites  lonqifolins,  McCoy ; Tceniopteris  Daintreei,  McCoy;  and  Alethopteris  {Pecopteris) 
australis,  Morris,  whose  nearest  European  ally  is  Pecopteris  scarburgensis,  Bean,  AIS. 
as  determined  by  Prof.  Sir  F.  McCoy.§ 

In  Tasmania  “ tlie  rocks  of  Mesozoic  age  consist  mainly  of  variegated  sandstones, 
shales,  blue  and  white  clays,  often  of  great  thickness,  and  extending  throughout  the 
midland,  southern,  and  south-eastern  districts.  They  frequently  contain  seams  of  coal, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Fingal  District,  of  great  thickness  and  of  fair  quality.  The  beds 
of  the  system  are  distributed  in  distinct  basins,  often  greatly  disturbed  and  broken  up 
by  intrusive  dykes  of  greenstone,  and  on  this  account,  and  because  of  the  great  sameness 
of  plant-remains,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  break  up  the  beds 
of  the  system  into  subdivisions.  The  bods  probably  cover  the  whole  period  from 
the  close  of  the  Upper  Paheozoic  Coal  Measures  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary 
Period.  No  marine  deposits  break  the  sequence,  as  in  Queensland.  The  great  Lignite 
and  Leaf  Bed  Series  (Palaeogene)  with  leaves  of  oaks,  elms,  laurels,  beech,  cinnamon, 
and  other  trees,  generally  overlie  the  Mesozoic  members  in  the  Launceston  Tertiary 
Basin.” 


The  “ Upper  (Mesozoic)  Coal  Measures”  are  developed  at  Derwent,  Jerusalem, 
Fingal,  Longford,  Hamilton,  Spring  Bay,  Port  Cygnet  Basins,  &c.  An  “ Older  Sand- 


* See  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  Pal.,  No.  4.  “Tho  Fossil  Fishes  of 
the  Hawkesbury  Series  at  Gosford.”  By  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S.  Sydney  : by  Authority: 
1890. 

t A Correlation  of  the  Coalfield.?  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  W.  F.  D,avid,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  Prne. 
Audr.  Assor.  Adr.  Sci.,  Vol.  ii.,  1890,  p.  464. 

t Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Victoria.  Melbourne : by  Authority : 1887. 
g Prodroraus  of  the  Paleontology  of  Victoria,  Decade  i.,  1874,  and  Decade  ii.,  187.5. 
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stone  Formation,”  consisting  of  “ reddish  or  yellow  micaceous  sandstones,  sometimes 
of  great  thichness,  often  occurs  oyerlying  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Upper  Palmozoic 
mudstones,  as  at  Tinder  Box  Bay,  Iluon  Eoad,  and  Waterworks  Valley,  near  Hobart, 
with  indistinct  plant-impressions  and  silicified  trunks  of  conifers.  These  sandstones 
apparently  Ho  conformably,  and  without  stratigraphic  break,  upon  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  Upper  Marino  series.  Their  position  is  assigned,  provisionally,  at  the  base  of 
the  Mesozoic  group  of  rocks  of  Tasmania.”* * * § 

The  majority  of  the  plants  characteristic  of  the  Ipswich  Formation  are  met  with, 
according  to  Mr.  Johnston’s  lists,  in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Tasmania,  and  many 
others  besides.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Johnston  obtained  from  the  same 
locality  (Lord’s  Hill,  Hewtown)  Glossopferis  (_&.  morihunda,  Johnston)  and  Tceniopicris 
(21  tasmanica,  Johnston)  .f 

If  the  Tasmanian  Mesozoic  Beds,  as  Mr.  Johnston  supposes,  cover,  without  a 
break,  “the  whole  period  from  the  close  of  the  Upper  Paleozoic  coal  measures  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period,”  the  Ipswich  Formation  can  only  represent  a small 
portion  of  the  same  time,  as  between  the  Ipswich  Beds  and  the  Tertiary,  the  whole 
period  represented  by  the  Bolling  Downs  and  Desert  Sandstone,  and  the  uncon- 
formability  between  them,  must  intervene — and  that  was  certainly  of  no  insignificant 
duration. 

In  New  Zealand  “The  most  valuable  coal  deposits  occur  in  the  Cretacco-tertiary 
formation — but  always  beneath  such  of  the  marine  beds  of  the  formation  as  are  jmesent 
in  the  locality  where  the  coal  occurs.  The  coal-bearing  beds  always  rest  upon  the 
basement  rock  of  the  district  [slates  and  granites]  marking  a great  unconformity  and  the 
closing  of  a long-persistent  land  area  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  J It  is  evident 
that  this  Coal  Field  can  have  nothing  in  common,  so  far  as  its  age  is  concerned,  with  the 
Ipswich  Coal  Field. 

Older  than  the  Cretaceo -Tertiary  Coal  Fields  are  the  Buller  Series,  consisting 
of  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  with  coal-seams,  and  the  Amuri  Series,  consisting  of 
green  and  grey  incoherent  sandstones,  with  hard  concretions  and  large  masses  of 
silicified  wood.  “ This  fonnation,  which  is  confined  to  a few  localities  of  limited  extent, 
is  very  rich  in  fossils  of  the  genera  Selemnites  and  Trir/onia,  with  a few  saurian  bones 
and  teeth  of  large  chimmroid  fishes.”  § The  Buller  and  Amuri  Series  are  classed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand  as  Lower  Greensand. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Mataura,  Putataka,  and  Flag  Hill  Series,  classed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  as  Jurassic.  ’J'he  Mataura  series  “ consists  largely  of  estuarine  beds, 
marine  fossils  being  absent  or  rare.  It  consists  of  dark-coloured  marls  and  fine-grained 
sandstones,  and  contains  the  fossil  remains  of  a number  of  plants,  of  which  eight  species 
have  been  recognised.  Amongst  these  are  Oamplopteris,  Qi/caditns,  and  JSahinostroIms, 
which  connect  them  with  the  plant-beds  of  the  ne.tt  lower  formation.  Those  found  at 
Waikawa  and  Mataura  Falls  are  especially  interesting,  from  at  least  one  species, 
dllaerotcetiiopieris  lata,  being  identical  with  a plant  found  in  the  Eajmahal  beds  of  India, 

which  are  considered  to  be  of  Liassic  age The  Mataura  series,  overlying  the 

Futataka  series,  closes  the  old  secondary  sequence  at  Kawhia,  in  the  Auckland  District, 
and  the  same  plants  are  foiind  in  the  Clent  Hills  plant-beds,  and  from  the  natural  sections. 


* Systematic  Account  of  the  Geology  of  Tasmania,  p.  Iti).  By  Roht.  M.  Johnston,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Hobart : by  Authority : 1888. 

t Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Geologie.al  Exhibits,  New  Zealand  Court,  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition, 

P.  59.  By  Sir  James  Hector,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Wellington  : by  Authority:  188h. 

§ Op.  cit,,  p.  63. 
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and  also  from  the  very  characteristic  forms  below  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 

should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  Oolite  j)eriod The  Putataka  beds  are  of 

marine  origin,  and  contain  Middle  Oolite  fossils.”  The  Flag  Ilill  series  is  marine.*  ^ 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Mataura  Beds  represent  at  least  some  portion  of  ' 

the  Ipswich  Formation,  but  the  preponderance  of  marine  beds  in  the  Mesozoic  Trias  of 
iNew  Zealand  presents  a striking  contrast  to  Tasmania. 

Of  the  whole  Queensland  Mesozoic  System,  betweeli  the  uppermost  fresh-water 
Coal  Measures  of  the  Bowen  Fiver  Coal  Field  (Permo-Carboniferous),  and  the  Foiling 
Downs  Formation  (Cretaceous),  i.e.,  the  Burrum,  Stewart’s  Creek  (Eockhampton),  and 
Ipswich  Beds,  my  Colleague  saj^s  that  the  organic  remains  are  principally  those  of 
plants,  with  a strong  Mesozoic  facies,  and  oscillating  in  all  probability  between  the  Trias 
and  U])per  Oolite  in  age.  Since  ho  expressed  the  above  opinion,  however,  my 
Colleague  has,  together  with  Professor  Edgeworth  David,  attributed  a Triassic  age  to 
some  of  the  Hscw  South  Walts  equivalents  of  the  Ipswich  (and  Burrum?)  Formations, 

As  the  Mesozoic  Formations  have  been  more  closely  studied  in  New  South  Wales,  it 
will  be  well  to  extend  the  range  of  the  Queensland  (Burrum  and  Ipswich)  downward 
to  the  base  of  the  Trias.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ipswich  Formation  appears  to 
graduate  upwards,  without  break,  into  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Foiling  Downs,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Queensland  strata  cover  the  whole  of  the  time  between  the  base  of 
the  Trias  and  the  top  of  the  Oolite.  It  thus  becomes  convenient  to  classify  the 
Burrum  and  Ipswich  Formations  respectively  as  Lower  and  Upper  Trias- Jura. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  sandstones  of  Murphy’s  Creek  and  other  localities  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Toowoomba  Fange,  we  may  have  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury 
Sandstones. 

The  following  is  my  Colleague’s  List  of  the  Fossils  from  the  whole  of  the 
Queensland  strata  which  are  gi’ouped  together  under  the  name  of  the  Ipswich 
Formation : — 

Family — NEtTEOPTEBiD.®.  ,< 

Gtenus — Thinkfbidia.  . 

Thiiinfeldia  odontopieroides^  Morris. 

» ,,  var.  falcata,  Ten.  • 

Woods. 

„ media,  Ten.  Woods. 

Family — Pbcopieeid.®.  ' '■ 

Gtenus — ^Alethoptebis. 

Alethopteris  australis,  Morris. 

,,  Lindleyana,  Feist. 

Family — GtLEicnsxiACEai. 

Gtenus — GtiEicHENiA. 

Gleichenia  lineata.  Ten.  Woods. 

Family — TasN'iOPTEBrDi:. 

Gtenus — Tasniopiebis. 

Treniopteris  (1  Angiopteridium)  Daintreei,  Ten. 

Woods. 

Tmniopteris  Awgiopteridium),  Carr, 

Genus — ANGioPTEEiDinsr. 

Angiopteridium,  sp.  ind. 

Genus — Phyeiopiebis. 

Phyllopteris  JFeistmanleli,  Etli.  fil. 


tvingdom — IeaxtA!. 

Section — Chyptooamia. 

Class — A00TYLED01.-ES. 

Order— CAI.AMABIE.E. 

Family — Equisetaceas. 

Genus — Equisbtdm. 

Jdquisetmn  rotiferum.  Ten.  W^oods. 

„ ? latum.  Ten.  Woods. 

Family — Schizo.neure.e. 

Genus — PnYLLOiHECA. 
Phylloiheca  carnosa.  Ten.  Woods. 

„ sp.  bid.,  PI.  43,  fig.  1. 
Family — CalaatitkA!. 

Genus — Veetebbabia. 
Vertehraria  equiseli.  Ten.  Woods. 

„ fowarrensis,  Ten.  Woods. 

Order — Filicbs. 

Family — Sphkboptebidaj. 
Genus— Sphbxopte  BIS. 
Splienopteris  Baihyana,  Ten.  Woods. 

Genus — Tbiohomaniteb. 
Trichomanites  laxum.  Ten.  Woods.  ? 

„ spinifoUa,  Ten.  Woods. 

„ elongata,  CaiT. 


Op.  cit.,  pp.  6.5-G8. 
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Q-enuS — MACBOTiENIOPTEEIS. 
Maeroteemopteris  wianamatim,  Feist. 

,,  crassinervis,  Feist. 

,,  sp.  ind. 

Genus— Sagbnopteeis. 

Sageiiopteris  rhoifolia,  Presl. 

,,  ? cuneata,  Carr. 

Family — G loi  yopieeibae. 

Genus  — Phleboptbeis. 

Phlehopteris  alethopteroiden , Eth.  ill. 

Section— Phahkeog  AMI  A. 

Class — Dicotteedones. 

Order— Cycadaoe.®. 

Family — Zamie®. 

G enus— PODOZ  AMiTES. 

Podozamites  Imiaeolattis,  Lindley  and  Hutton.  ? 
„ sp.  ind. 

Genus — Otozamites. 

Oiozmnites  Mandeslohi,  Kurv, 

Gen  us — Pibeoph  yllem  . 

Plerophyllum  ahnorme,  Eth.  fil. 

„ sp.  ind,,  PI.  16,  fig.  3. 

Genus — Ptilophyllum. 

PiilopTiyllum  oVgoneurum,  Ten.  AVoods. 

Order — Conipee®. 

Family — AbAFOaei®. 

Genus — Aeafcaeitks. 

A.rmtcwriles  ? polycarpa,  Ten.  Woods. 

Family — Taxodiace®. 

Genus— Sequoites. 

^equoites  ? australis.  Ten.  Woods. 


Family— Taxace®. 

Genus— Taxites. 

Taxites  medius,  Ten.  Woods. 

Genus  — B BACnYPHTiXFM. 
Brachypkyllum  crassum,  Ten.  AVoods. 

Genus — CuNNINGHAMITES. 
CunningJiamites  australis,  Ten.  Woods. 

PXAXT®  IxCEET®  SbDIS. 

Genua — Caediooabpfm. 
Cardiocarpum  ? australe,  Carr. 

Kingdom — Animalia. 
Sub-Kingdom- Aetheopoda. 

Class — Cbfstacea. 

Order — Phyilopoda. 

Family — Limnadid®. 

Genus — Estheeia. 

Pstheria  mangaliensis,  Jones. 

Class — IsSECiA. 

Order — Coxeopieea. 

Genus — Mebostiomodkea. 
Idesostigmodera  typica,  Eth.  fil.  and  Ollifi. 

Sub-Kingdom — M07.HJSCA. 

Section — Moixfsca  ybba. 

Class — Pblecypoba. 

Order — TTnioxace®. 

Family— 'Unionid®. 

Genus — Exio. 

TInio  ipsviciensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Unio  eyrensis,  Tate. 


In  the  above  list  vre  have  five  species  of  plants — viz.:  Triclioinanides  laxum, 
Thinnfeldia  media,  Tcenioptcris  Daintreei,  Fliyllopteris  IPeistmanteli,  and  Alethopteris 
australis,  common  to  the  Burmin  beds. 

Alihough,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a break  between  the 
Ipswich  and  Bolling  Downs  Formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  points  to  an 
Uninterrupted  succession,  the  whole  of  the  above  copious  flora  is  unrepresented  in  the 
Holling  Downs  Formation.  This  circumstance,  however,  may  moan  nothing  more  than  a 
change  from  terrestrial  or  lacustrine  to  marine  conditions.  Two  species  (but  not  the 
same)  of  Unio  occur  both  in  tlie  Ipswich  and  Foiling  Downs  Formations. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  moderately  large  list  of  plants  and  marine  organisms 
furnished  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  (Upper  Cretaceous),  the  latter  has  not  a single 
species,  or  even  genus,  in  common  with  the  Ipswich  Formation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OEGANIC  EEMAINS  OE  THE  IPSWICH  EOEMATIOH 

(OPPEK  TRIAS-JUEA), 

With  Descriptions  oe  the  Species. 

Kingdom — PLANT.®. 
Section-CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Class — Acottledones. 

Order-CALAMARIEA:. 

Eamily— EQUISETACE.E. 

Oenus — EQUISETUM,  LinncBus,  1778. 

(Gen.  Plantarum,  551.) 

Eqhisethm;  rotieeetjm,  Ten.  Woods. 

Eqidsetwin,  rolifcrunif  Teu.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  vii.,  Pfc.  3,  p.  344, 

,,  „ Ten.  Woods,  loc.  cit.,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p,  06,  t.  6,  f.  5 and  6. 

Sp.  Char.  “Stem  cylindrical,  closely  and  faiatly  grooved,  joints  approximate 
below,  distant  above,  leaves  carinate,  conate  into  a slieath,  tlio  teeth,  of  which  are  short, 
flat,  round,  of  equal  width  throughout,  adpre.ssed  to  the  stem.  The  diaphragmata  of 
the  joints  and  leaf-scars  of  the  branches  are  very  distinct,  round,  with  radiate  lamiuse 
varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  a central  orifice.  Fructification  unknown.” 

Obs.  The  general  appearance  of  the  fragmentary  remains  of  this  plant  is  thus 
given  by  the  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  W oods.  “ There  are  certain  disk-like  forms  of  rather  an 
ornamental  character.  They  are  shaped  like  toothed  wheels,  with  a small  central 
perforation,  and  a radiate  ring  of  pear-shaped  perforations  near  the  edge.”  The  present 
plant  appears  to  be  related  to  Equisetum  rnjmahalensis*  the  diaphragm  in  the  two 
species  being  similar. 

In  PL  16,  fig.  9,  a phragma  of  an  equisetaceous  plant  is  figured.  Although  twice 
the  natural  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  far  larger  than  the  specimen  figured  by  the 
Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods.  Hntil  we  know  more  of  the  fragmentary  remains  of  these 
Mesozoic  plants  it  would  be  rash  to  determine  such  a specimen.  From  the  same  locality 
as  the  last  plant  referred  to,  a portion  of  a stem  has  been  obtained.  It  is  an  internode 
of  rather  more  than  one  inch  in  length  and  about  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
the  surface  microscopically  striate  parallel  to  the  longer  axis.  One  of  the  ends  is 
terminated  by  a well-marked  point  of  articulation. 

Loc.  Walloon  Mine,  Ipswich.  Grey  fireclays  above  first  coal-seam  (The  late 
Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods-,  Macleay  Museum,  Hniversity  of  Sydney).  Stewart’s  Creek, 
near  Eockhampton  (The  lute  James  Smith). 


* Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of  India;  Paleontologia  Indica;  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Gondwana  System.  Oldh.-vm 
.and  Feistmantel,  Vol.  i.,  PI.  11,  f.  3. 
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Eqttisettjm?  latitm,  Ten.  Woods. 

Equisetim?  latum,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  188.3,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  j).  87,  t.  2,  f.  1. 

8p.  Char.  “ Broad  stems  two  or  three  indies  wide,  with  numerous  small  close 

ribs.” 

Ohs.  There  are,  according  to  the  describer,  about  twenty  ribs  to  an  inch.  It 
is  compared  to  'Eqidsetum  MougeotH,  Brong.,  a Trias  fossil  of  the  Vosges.  The  Mining 
and  Geological  Museum,  Sydney,  contains  examples  of  an  Egnisetum,  believed  to  bo 
this  species,  eight  inches  in  length  and  two  and  a half  in  width,  and  bearing  about  the 
same  number  of  delicate  ribs  to  the  inch  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Woods.  The  mean  of  a 
number  of  computations  is  twenty-three. 

Loc.  Esk  Valley,  forty-six  miles  west-north-west  of  Ipswich  ,(IFi  Sovttar ; Mining 
and  Geol.  Museum,  Sydney);  Eosewood,  near  Eockhampton  (The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T. 
Woods  ; Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney). 

Family— SCHIZONEUEE^. 

Qenus—THTLLOTSECA,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Vi5g.  Foss.,  p.  1,51.) 

Ohs.  PTiyllotheca  has  been  described  as  a Queensland  genus  by  the  late  Eev. 
J.  E.  T.  Woods,  hut  his  remarks  are  somewhat  contradictory  as  to  its  occurrence.  In  the 
early  part  (p.  18)  of  his  Memoir  “ On  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Coal  Deposits  of  Australia”! 
he  quotes  Phyllotlieea  concinna  as  found  in  the  Ipswich  Beds,  hut  later  (p.  39),  when  this 
species  is  described,  its  range  is  confined  to  the  llawkeshury  Sandstone  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Again  he  says,  “ For  my  own  part,  after  a careful  search,  I have  never  found  any 
true  or  characteristic  PTiyllotheca  in  the  Ipswueh  Coal  Beds.”  Then  ivhy  describe  the 
following  species  immediately  after,  as  he  does,  without  a note  of  interrogation  after 
tho  genus.  Phyllotlieea  was  identified  by  the  Eev.  Author  from  the  Cooktown  Coal 
Beds*  (Permo-Carboniferous),  but  this  was  abandoned  in  his  larger  Memoir. 

PHTLIiOTHECA  CAENOSA,  Ten.  Woods. 

Ehyllotheca  carnosa,  Ten,  Woods,  Proc,  Linn.  Soc.  N,  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  75,  t.  9,  f.  2. 

Ohs.  This  species  was  named  from  a faint  impression,  imperfect,  but  showing 
a “ close  succession  of  verticillate  leaves,  which  radiate  very  slightly  from  the  stem. 
They  are  close,  obtuse,  about  half  a millimetre  wide,  and  five  long.  They  form  five  cup- 
shaped divisions  on  a stem  thirty-five  millimetres  long  and  ten  wide.”  It  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Woods  to  be  an  ally  of  P.  rohusta  of  the  Indian  Lias.  The  specimens  at  present 
in  the  Macleay  Museum  are  quite  unworthy  of  a name. 

Loc.  Walloon  Mine,  Ipswich  (The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  ; Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 

Phxxeotheca,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  42,  fig.  1. 

Ohs.  A few  small  whorls  of  lanceolate  leaves  have  presented  themselves  from 
Uundanba.  There  are  fourteen  in  a circlet,  the  largest  measuring  eight  millimetres, 
and  the  opening  left  by  the  decay  of  the  stem  measuring  two  millimetres.  The  leaves 
are  short  and  lanceolate,  and  their  bases  appear  to  be  sessile  or  decurrent  on  the 


* Proc.  liinn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  vii.  p.  95. 
+ Author’s  separate  copy. 
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internode.  The  arrangement  is  similar  to  McCoy’s  figure  of  Phyllotheca  ramosa,*  but 
there  is  even  a greater  resemblance  to  Feistmautel’s  illustration  of  P.  rolmsta  f from  the 
Lower  Gondwanas. 

Loo.  Borehole  Colliery,  Bundanba,  near  Ipswich  (P.  G.  Ringrose^. 

Family— CALAMITE^. 

Gemts — VERTEBRARIA  {Bogle),  McGog,  1847. 

(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1847,  xx.,  p.  145.) 

VEETEJiBARIA  EQUISETI,  Ten.  Woods. 

Veriebmria  equiseti,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  80,  t.  1,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Hoots  found  in  broad,  finely  striated  masses,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  with  occasional  transverse  divisions  half  an  inch  or  so  across.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  Mr.  Woods  states  that  three  different  kinds  of  roots  can  be  distinguished. 
“ A broad  striated  stem,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  transverse  divisions  at 
irregular  intervals.” 

“ A narrow  cylindrical  stem  with  parallel  striations,  and  no  diaphragmata.” 

“ Stems  with  a central  longitudinal  division  and  irregular  transverse  diaphrag- 
mata, which  occasionally  correspond  at  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  line  and  occasionally 
do  not.” 

These  bodies  are  believed  to  be  the  rhizomes  of  Equisetum  rofiferum. 

Loo.  The  Author  says,  “ I shall  distinguish  the  Vertehraria  common  in  the  blue 
clay  at  the  Walloon  Mines  as  V.  equiseti."  Further  on  he  adds,  “ Found  in  grey  clay 
below  the  coal  in  the  Tivoli  Mine.”  The  latter  locality  is  confirmed  by  my  Colleague. + 

Verteekaeia  towareensis.  Ten.  Woods. 

Vertehraria  Toicarrensis,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  81,  t.  1,  f.  1,  2, 
and  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Broad  stems  with  deep  or  regular  longitudinal  grooves,  but  with 
slight  transverse  divisions,  which  are  irregular,  at  long  distances  apart,  or  absent. 
{Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  The  parallel  lines  are  described  as  regular  in  some  specimens,  in  others 
they  curve,  twist,  and  fold  over  one  another.  There  is  a general  resemblance  between 
these  fossils  and  Vertehraria,  but  they  are  very  dubious-looking  plant-remains. 

Loc.  liosewood,  twenty  four  miles  west  of  Rockhampton  {The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T. 
Woods  ; Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney). 

Order— FILICES. 

Family-SPIIElSrOPTFEIDJi:. 

Genus — SFHENORTERIS,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Viig.  Foss.,  p.  50.) 

SpHENOPTERIS  B.1TLETANA,  Ten.  Woods. 

Sphenopteris  (HymenophyUum)  Baileyana,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  i-, 

p.  93,  t.  4,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Ohar.  Frond  bi-pinnatifid,  membranaceous  ; rachis  winged;  pinnules  alter- 
nate almost  simple,  broad  at  the  base,  becoming  regularly  narrower  at  each  lobe,  so  as 

* Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  1847,  x.x.,  t.  11,  f.  2. 

t Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1879,  Ser.  xii..  No.  1,  t.  14a,  his.,  f.  1,  In,  and  2.  ! 

J Handbook  Queensland  Geol.,  p.  63. 
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to  form  an  almost  conical  leaflet,  emerging  at  an  open  angle  and  curving  upward,  the 
lower  shorter,  the  upper  longer  and  spreading ; lobes  linear,  narrow,  rounded,  very 
slightly  segmented,  much  longer  in  the  upper  pinnules,  the  terminal  lobe  produced ; 
costa  conspicuous,  reaching  the  apex  ; veins  very  fine,  emerging  at  an  acute  angle, 
bifurcating  immediately,  sending  a venule  to  the  end  of  each  lobe.  (7'e«.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  fern  is  said  to  be  comparable  with  the  genus  Hymenopliyllwn,  but 
the  figure  is  so  frightfully  obscure  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  make  anything  of  it. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  (The  laie  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  ; Macleay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney). 

Gemis—TBIGROMANITES,  Goeppert,  1836. 

(Syst.  Fil.  Foss.,  p.  174.) 

Teichomanites  L.AxrM,  Ten.  Woods,  ? PI.  18,  fig.  9. 

Trwhormnvidcs  laxurii,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  K.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  95,  t.  10,  f.  2. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  {The  laie  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  ; Macleay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney)  .- 

Occurs  also  in  the  Eurrum  Coal  Pield,  under  which  head  a description  will 
he  found. 

Teichomanitks  spinifolia.  Ten.  Woods,  PI.  18,  fig.  8. 

Trichomanides  spinifoUa,  Ten.  Woods,  Proe,  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  .).i,  t.  3,  f.  t. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  somewhat  stiff,  spreading,  dichotomously  divided,  bi-pinnate, 
pinnse  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  long,  linear,  and,  together  with  the  rachis,  membranaceously 
winged ; pinnules  nearly  opposite  or  alternate,  very  short  and  tj[uite  acute,  the  apical 
one  long  and  linear,  veins  thick,  simple,  free.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  fern  is  distinguished  by  its  rigid  aspect,  numerous  close  pinnse,  and 
short  and  acute  pinnules,  except  the  terminal  one,  which  is  disproportionately  linear. 
{Ten.  Woods.) 

The  specimens  before  me,  of  which  PI.  18,  fig.  8,  may  be  taken  as  a good 
example,  are  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  pinnules  more  spine-like,  blunt,  and  rigid. 
I'hey  appear  to  form  a link  between  this  sjiecies  and  T.  elongata,  Carr.,  sp. 
Again,  there  is  a resemblance  between  the  present  plants  and  JlymenopliglUtes  duhia, 
Curran.* 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  {The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woodsy  Macleay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney)  ; Eedbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  Eiver,  north 
of  Laidley  (JU.  /SoifWar)— Hard,  altered,  brittle  shale. 

Teichomainites  elongata,  Carruthers,  sp. 

Sphenopteris  elongata,  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  x.xviii.,  p.  355,  t.  27,  f.  1. 

Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  92. 

,,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  1878,  Suppl.,  Bd.  iii..  Lief  3,  Heft  3,  p.  108. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  dichotomously  divided,  each  division  irregularly  pinnate ; 
Piiinm  simple,  bifurcate,  or  irregularly  pinnate;  segments  narrow,  linear,  slightly 
tapering  upwards  to  the  rather  blunt  apex;  the  single  midrib  sending  out  simple 
branches,  which  run  along  the  middle  of  each  segment.  {Carruthers.) 

Ohs.  This  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Carruthers  to  be  an  abundant  fern,  but  the 
3iev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  casts  some  doubt  on  this  statement.  The  fern  seems  to  accord 
much  more  with  Trichomanites  than  it  does  with  Sphenopteris. 

* Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1884,  ix.,  Pt.  2,  p.  2.53,  t.  9,  f.  1 and  2. 
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T.  elongata  would  appear  to  be  a less  rigid  aud  more  laxly  growing  fern 
than  T.  spimfoUa,  Woods.  The  apiniform  pinnules  are  also  absent,  but  specimens 
conform  much  more  to  Woods’  description  of  the  terminal  pinnules  of  his  species. 
A stouter  and  more  rigid-looking  variety  has  been  eollected  by  Mr.  G-.  Sweet,  at 
Thomas’s  Mine.  The  midrib  is  also  less  distinct  and  the  pinnules  are  striate. 

Loo.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich  (The  late  It.  Daintree)  ; the  same  and  Thomas’s 
Aberdare  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich  (The  late  Eev.  J.  E.  T fToo*— Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney;  G.  Sioeet—CoWn.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 


r amily — NEUEOPTE  RID^E. 

Genus— TJIINNFELEIA,  Ettingslmiisen,  1852. 

(Abhandl.  K.  K.  Geol.  Reichsanstalt,  i.,  Abth.  3,  No.  3,  p.  2.) 

THimEELDiA.  ODoyTOPTEEOiDES,  Morris,  sp.,  PI.  17,  f.  1,  and  ? PI.  17,  f.  7. 

Pecopteris  odoiUopteroidcs,  Morris,  Sfcrzeleolci’s  Phys.  Desorip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  184.5,  p.  249,  t,  6,  f.  2-4. 
(?leicAc«too(tontoptero!*s,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1847,  XX.,  p.  147. 

? CycadopterU  odontopterokles,  Sehimper,  Traite  Pal.  Vdg.,  1809,  i.,  p.  488. 

Alethoptaia  ? odontopteroides,  Sehimper,  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

Pecopteris  odontopterokles,  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geo!.  Sue.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  355,  t.  27,  f.  2 and  3. 
Odontopteris  odontopteroides,  Crt'piu.  Bull.  Acad.  R.  Belgique,  187.5,  xxxix,,  p.  258,  f.  1-5. 

Thinnfddia  odontopteroides,  Foistmantel,  Pal.  lndica(Gondwana  Flora),  1879,  i.,  Pt.  4,  p.  201 ; tlhid.,  1881, 
iii.,  fas.  3,  p.  85,  t.  23a.  £.  7-9.  ’ ’ 

>>  » Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Siippl.  Bd.  iii..  Lief  3,  Heft  3,  pp.  89  and 

105,  t.  13,  f.  .5,  t.  14,  f.  5,  t.  15,  f.  3,  t.  10,  f.  1;  Ibid.,  1879,  Heft  4,  p.  165,  t.  9 

(27),  11  (29). 

» » Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  103. 

>>  >.  Curran,  Ibid.,  1884,  i.x.,  Pt.  2,  p.  252,  t.  9,  f.  4. 

Ohs.  A full  description  of  this  characteristic  Australian  fern  will  be  found  in 
the  late  Eev.  J.  B.  Tenison  Woods’  Memoir,  translated  from  Peistmantel,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  latter  s remarks.  The  species  passes  through  endless  varieties,  some 
of  which  will  no  doubt  in  the  future  be  better  for  names.  This  will  account  for  the 
evident  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  single  figures  of  various  Authors ; 
but  when  a series  of  specimens  are  assembled  from  a given  locality,  at  which  the  fern 
is  found  in  abundance,  it  is  at  once  seen  how  these  diversified  forms  all  graduate  one 
into  the  other. 

It  was  doubtless  a very  large  fern,  and  some  idea  of  this  can  be  gathered  from 
Pis.  9 (2/)  and  11  (29)  of  l)r.  Eeistmantel’s  Memoir,  and  before  me  is  an  example  of  no 
mean  size,  from  Eundanba,  measuring  ten  inches  in  length.  Prom  Ipswich  we  have 
examples  with  the  pinnules  resembling  Eeistmantcl’s  PL  9 (27),  fig.  1,  but  of  rather 
smaller  growth.  Prom  Mount  Esk  is  a good  terminal  pinnule  allied  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  two  figures  given  on  the  same  Author’s  PI.  10  (28).  At  Kilcoy  Range  occurs  a 
form  with  the  square  step-like  pinnules  resembling  Mr.  Carruthers’  figure;  and,  lastly, 
from  Petrie  s Quarry,  Brisbane,  we  have  a specimen  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to 
Morris’s  original  figure  in  Strzelccki’s  work  (t  6,  f.  4). 

In  Queensland,  Thinnfeltlia  would  appear  to  occupy  a relatively  higher  position 
than  it  does  in  New  South  Wales.  I am  not  aware  of  its  occm’rence  below  the  Ilawkes- 
bury  Series  in  tne  latter  Province,  but  in  Queensland  it  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  one 
or  more  higher  horizons. 

The  nearest  allies  are,  according  to  Dr.  Peistmantel,  T,  subtrigona,  Peist.,  in 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  of  India,  and  T.  crassinervis,  Geinitz,  in  similar  rocks  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 
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In  PI  17,  fig.  7,  is  a fern,  tie  right-hand  pinnules  of  which  agree  with  those  of 
T.  odontopferoides,  whilst  those  on  the  left  agree  better  with  those  of  T.  media.  Ten. 
"Woods,  or  even  the  Y&v.falcata,  and  seems  to  represent  a transition  form  between  the 
two  species  (?). 

In  his  Memoir  on  the  Australian  Coal  Plora,  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  mentioned, 
amongst  the  fossils  of  the  Ipswich  Basin,  Thinnfeldia  australis,  but  he  does  not  describe 
such  a species. 

Loc.  New  Chum,  Bundanba,  Ipswich  Basin,  170  ft.  below  New  Chum  Upper  Seam, 
PI.  17,  f.  1 (U.  C.  Ringrose)  ; Eedbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  Eiver,  north  of 
Laidley  (JV.  Souttar);  Kilcoy  Eango,  above  Cressbrook  {TF,  Souttar')-,  Tivoli  Mine, 
Ipswich  (&.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

In  addition  to  these  localities,  the  Macleay  Museum  contains  specimens  collected 
by  the  late  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods,  and  not  mentioned  in  his  Paper,  from — Aberdare 
Mine,  Ipswich;  Eosewood  Scrub,  near  Ipswich;  and  Pine  Mountain,  Moreton 
District. 

Thihnfeldia  odontopteeoides,  var.  ealcata.  Ten.  Woods, 

Thmnfeldia  odontopteroides,  var.  faJcata,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1 
p.  107,  t.  8,  f.l. 

Ohs.  Proposed  as  a variety  for  that  form  of  T.  odontopteroides  in  which  the 
habit  was  stouter,  and  probably  not  so  large  in  growth.  The  rachis  is  always  grooved 
and  more  slender,  and  in  some  specimens  the  terminal  pinnules  form  a long  lanceolate 
pair. 

The  ferns  from  Petrie’s  Quarry,  in  my  Colleague’s  Collection,  and  identified  by 
Mr.  E.  Kidston  as  this  variety,  to  some  extent  resemble  it,  but  the  pinnules  are  hardly 
decurrent  or  falcate  enough.  Mr.  Woods,  however,  says  that  they  become  long  and 
falcate  as  they  ascend  the  rachis,  and  this  is  so  far  borne  out  by  our  specimens,  in  that 
the  upper  pinnules  are  much  longer  and  lanceolate  than  the  lower,  the  latter  retaining 
more  of  their  normal  wedge-deltoid  outline. 

Closely  allied  to  this  variety,  in  all  probability,  is  that  denominated  var.  lancifolia 
by  Morris,*  and  which  would  appear  to  have  been  reflgured  by  Eeistmantel  f without 
remark,  from  another  specimen.  Now  the  plants  from  Petrie’s  Quar’ry  have  the 
upper  pinnules  shaped  like  those  of  var.  lancifolia,  but  with  the  lower  ones  as  above 
described,  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  more  exact  outline  of  T.  odontopteroides. 
One  or  two  are  even  slightly  falcate. 

Loc,  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  {TlielateRev.  J.L.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney)  ; Petrie’s  Quarry,  near  Brisbane  (R.  G.  Ringrose'). 


Thittneeidia  media.  Ten.  Woods  ? 

PI.  17,  fig.  2,  PI.  18,  fig.  10  (compare  PI.  17,  f.  7). 

Ohs.  For  description  of  the  species,  see  under  “ Burrum  Beds.” 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  .Ipswich  {Rev.  J.  JE.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney)  ; Colinton,  Upper  Brisbane  Eiver,  PI.  18,  fig.  10  {Won.  A.  C. 
Gregory)  ; Tivoli  Coal  Mine  {G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne).  Occurs  also  in  the 
Burrum  Beds. 


Z 


*Phys.  Descrip.  N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  1846,  p.  xvi.,  t.  6,  f.  4. 
t Palaeontographica,  Suppl.  !1M.  iii.,  1878,  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  t.  15,  f.  4. 
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Family— PECOPTEEIDiE. 

Genus — ALETHOPTI}BIS,  Sternlerg,  1826. 

(Flora  der  Vorwelt,  Heft  4,  p.  xxi.) 

Alethopteeis  AUSTEAIIS,  Ilorris,  sp.,  PL  16,  fig.  1. 

Ohs.  For  description  of  the  species,  see  “ Burrum  Beds.” 

hoc.  New  Chum,  Bundanba,  Ipswich  Basin,  fifty  feet  above  the  second  seam 
(JR.  Archihald') ; Gray’s  Seam,  Ipswich  (JR.  Archibald)  ; Ivilcoy  Eange,  above  Creswick  • 
(JF.  Souttar)  j Colinton,  Upper  Brisbane  Eiver,  PI.  16,  fig.  1 (Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory)  ; 
six  miles  north  of  Esk,  forty-six  miles  west-north- west  of  Ipswich  (W.  Souttar^ 
Mining  and  Geol.  Museum,  Sydney);  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich;  Peak  Mountain, 
Moreton  District ; and  Fassifern  (The  late  Bev.  JT.  E.  Tenison  Woods — Macleay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney) ; Stewart’s  Creek,  Stanwell  (The  late  ' James 
Smith). 

The  plant  bed  at  the  last  locality  consists  of  a decomposed  earthy  ironstone, 
chiefly  composed  of  Tceniopteris  and  the  pinnules  of  a Pecopteroid  fern.  Several  of 
these  have  the  precise  venation  of  Alethopteris  australis,  and  I think  we  must  accept 
this  as  an  additional  locality  for  this  species.  Alethopteris  australis  occurs  also  in  the 
Burrum  Coal  Measures. 


Alethopieeis  Lindeexajta  (Bogle)  Eeistmantel,  PL  17,  figs.  3 and  4. 

Alethopteris  Lindlepana  Peistmantel,  Palacontographica,  Suppl.  Bd.  iii.,  1878,  Lief  3,  Heft  3,  1. 18,  f.  10. 

„ Lindleyana,  Feistmantel,  Fal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1S81,  iii..  Ft.  3,  p.  80,  t.  18a,  f.  2 and 
2a,  t,  13a,  f.  3 and  4,  t.  2.Sa,  f.  11,  t.  39a,  f.  10  and  11. 

Ohs.  The  small  specimen  figured  (PL  17,  figs.  3 and  4)  is  believed  both  by  Mr. 
Kidston  and  myself  to  be  identical  with  Feistmantel’s  representation  of  Alethopteris 
Lindleyana,  Eoyle ; at  any  rate  it  is  indistinguishable  from  his  earlier  figure.  Further- 
more, there  is  a considerable  general  resemblance  to  Tenison  AV^oods’  representation  of 
Merianopteris  major,  Feistmantel,  but  in  the  specimens  before  me  the  basal  secondary 
veins  do  not  diverge  from  the  primary  vein  or  midrib  in  any  way  different  from  that 
usually  met  with  in  Alethopteris,  and  certainly  not  possessing  the  outward  sweep  charac- 
teristic of  ALerianopteris.  It  naturally  follows  that  in  many  Alethopteroid  ferns  there 
must  be  a greater  or  less  resemblance  to  the  vein-arrangement  of  Merianopteris.  The 
resemblance  will  much  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  pinnules  are  incised,  or  cut  up. 
In  some  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  specimens,  the  pinnules  may  be  divided  almost  to 
the  pinna  rachis,  leaving  only  so  much  of  their  surface  confluent  as  to  constitute  one 
of  the  generic  characters.  This  is  apparent  in  the  above  figure.  When,  however,  the 
division  between  the  pinnules  is  only  marginal,  or  but  partial,  some  of  the  basal  veinlets 
of  contiguous  lobes  appear  in  apposition,  and  in  such  cases  the  fern  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  a Merianopteris.  Such  an  appearance  is,  in  reality,  widely  different  from  the 
structure  represented  in  Feistmautel’s  figures  of  AT.  major  ^ where  the  two  lower 
veinlets  on  each  side  a pinnule  are  arched  oulwai-ds,  and  in  an  otherwise  clear  space 
doA  oid  of  veins,  the  latter  being  crowded  together,  towards  the  apices. 

Loc.  Eedbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  Eiver,  north  of  Laidley 
(W.  Souttar). 


* Determined  by  Mr.  R.  Kidston. 

+ Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1881,  iii.,  Pt.  3,  t.  19a,  f.  9-11. 
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Family— GLEICHENIACEiE.  ' 

Genus— OLEICHUNIA,  SmUh,  1791. 

(Mem.  Acad.  Turiii)  v.,  p.  418. 

Gleicitenia  LiifEATA,  Ten.  Woods. 

Gleichenia  lineata,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,Pt.  1,  p.  130,  t.  3,  f.  G,  t.  8,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  small,  coriaceous,  with  a strong  thick  raehis,  dichotomously 
divided,  pitmate,  hi-pinnate.  Pinnules  entire,  linear,  attached  by  almost  the  whole  of 
the  base,  but  slightly  contracted  at  the  lower  portion,  somewhat  distant,  not  decurrent. 
Fpper  edge  convex  ; lower  slightly  concave,  but  in  a few  pinnules  divided  into  deep 
rounded  lobes,  apex  acute,  emerging  from  the  raehis  at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  veins  not 
prominent,  coste  not  forking,  and  quite  persistent  to  the  apex,  not  very  visible  in  any 
of  the  specimens,  birt  apparently  grouped  and  numerous,  emerging  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  bifurcating ; there  appear  to  be  two  venules  emerging  at  the  very  base  of  the 
pinnule.  Eachis  conspicuously  marked  with  a single  deep,  dark,  median  groove.  (Ten. 
Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  recent  Gleichenia  JlaheUata, 
E.  Brown,  common  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  The  Author  thinks  that  perhaps 
the  deep)  rounded  lobes  may  be  a monstrosity.  I have  not  met  with  the  species  in  my 
Colleague’s  gatherings. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  {The  late  Mev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 

Family— T^jriOPTEEID  AH. 

Genus — TJENIOPTERIS,  Brongniart,  1828.* 

(Prod.  Hist.  V^g.  Foss.,  p.  Gl.) 

TiENioPTBEis  (?  AxoiOETEEiiurM)  Daikteeei,  McOoy. 

Tccniopteris  Daintreei,  McCoy,  Trans.  K.  Soc.  Viet.,  1860,  v.,  pp.  196  and  215. 

,,  McCoy,  Geol.  Survey  Viet.,  Ileo.  ii.,  1875,  p.  15,  t.  14,  f.  1 and  2. 

,,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontcgr.T,phioa,  1878,  Suppl.  Bd.  iii..  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  110,  t.  14, 

f.  2 and  3 ; Ilkl.  1879,  Heft.  4,  p.  169,  t.  12,  f.  5. 

,,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  117. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  very  long,  narrow,  strap-shaped,  elongately  lingual,  petiolate, 
straight,  slightly  curved,  or  rather  flexuous,  parallel-sided,  or  the  margins  undulating,  or 
gently  sinuous  in  places,  with  an  average  width  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Apex 
rounded,  acute,  or  emarginate.  Petiole  strong,  striated,  and  naked.  Midrib,  or  costa, 
thick,  striated  longitudinally,  retaining  its  size  throughout  the  length  of  the  frond; 
veins  distant  or  close,  simple,  or  bifurcate,  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  but  at 
times  slightly  oblique,  without  curve,  dichotomisation  taking  place  near  the  midrib,  or  at 
a variable  distance  between  it  and  the  margin. 

OKs.  I have  been,  tor  some  time  past,  accumulating  material,  with  the  view  of 
assisting  in  the  identification  of  some  fragmentary  Tseniopterid  remains  from  Queens- 
land. T.  Eaintreei  was  first  recognised  as  a IVorthern  form  by  Dr.  O.  Feistmantel,  from 
the  Talgai  Diggings.  I have  been  favoured  from  time  to  time  with  a Tceniopteris  from 
btewart’s  Creek,  near  Stauwell,  where  the  matrix  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
fragments,  by  my  Colleague;  from  the  Peak  Mountain,  Moreton  District,  by 
the  late  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods ; and  from  Starfield,  near  Mount  Morgan,  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Vogan.  In  New  South  Wales,  T.  Eaintreei  was  first  recognised  in  the 


Restricted,  Schiinper,  Traite^Pal.  Vdg.,  1869,  i.,  p.  600. 
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Clarence  Series  of  Grafton  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,* * * §  and  we  now  possess  a very  excellent 
series  of  Taniopteris  from  the  Mesozoic  Beds  of  the  Talbragar  Eiver  District.f  More 
recently  the  late  Mr.  C.  8.  Wilkinson  collected  a series  of  specimens  at  Mylne’s  Gap, 
about  twenty-live  miles  north-west  of  Grafton.  The  identity  of  the  Talbragar  Eiver 
specimens  with  the  typical  T.  Daintreei  in  the  National  Museum,  Melbourne,  has  been 
obligingly  confirmed  by  Prof.  McCoy,  to  whom  specimens  were  sent. 

The  determination  of  the  united  Queensland  and  Clarence  Eiver  examples  has 
given  me  a great  deal  of  trouble,  from  their  fragmentary  condition,  and  variability  of 
characters.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Prof.  McCoy,  to  whom  specimens  were 
also  sent,  that  these  “ are  specifically  distinct  from  T.  Daintreei,"  I have  provisionally 
united  these  leaves  with  that  species  for  the  following  reasons — (a)  similarity  in  the 
growth  and  form  of  the  frond  ; (i)  identity  in  the  nature  of  the  venation  in  all  but  one 
point ; and  (e)  absence  of  other  negative  characters. 

The  frond  of  T.  Daintreei  attained  some  size,  one  specimen  from  the  Talbragar 
Eiver  measuring  seven  inches  in  length  (and  then  not  perfect)  by  eight-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  wide.  Prof.  McCoy  states  that  he  had  never  seen  a specimen  of  this  fern 
more  than  about  four  lines  wide,  but,  as  individual  fronds  reached  as  much  as  four 
inches  long,  it  must  " have  been  of  a singularly  narrow,  long,  linear  shape.”  It  most 
resembles  the  English  Oolitic  T.  viltala,  PhilL,  but  is  smaller,  very  much  narrower, 
and  thicker  than  the  latter.  All  seen  by  me  are  separate  and  detached  leaves,  no 
trace  of  a pinnate  arrangement  having  presented  itself,  but  the  general  resemblance 
to  those  species  possessing  this  character,  and  for  which  Schimper  proposed  the 
genus  Angiopteridium,  is  so  strong,  that  one  is  insensibly  led  to  refer  the  present 
species  to  it. 

The  petiole  was  long  and  strong,  the  frond  insensibly  expanding  in  width 
upwards  from  it,  describing  either  a straight,  curved,  or  flexuose  course.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  margin  is  entire,  and  the  frond  in  consequence  parallel-sided, 
but  examples  are  before  me  in  which  the  edges  are  irregularly  emarginate,  producing 
at  times  almost  fantastic  outlines.  In  specimens  from  the  Talbragar  Eiver  the  apices 
are  either  rounded  or  acute,  generally  the  former ; but  in  Queensland  examples  the 
rounded  apices  are  sometimes  emarginate  centrally.  These  blunt  rounded  apices  are 
precisely  similar  to  Oldham  and  Morris’s,  fig.  5,J  and  to  that  of  Nathorst’s  T.  (^Olean- 
dridium)  obtusa.% 

The  direction  of  the  veins  in  the  Talbragar  examples,  on  passing  from  the  midrib 
is,  as  described  by  McCoy,  at  right  angles,  but  here  and  there  a specimen  is  met  with  in 
which  the  veins  break  from  the  midrib  at  a decided  angle.  Tho  bifurcation  of  the  veins 
into  venules  is  very  variable,  and  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  general  rule.  It  may  take 
place  close  to  the  midrib,  halfway  between  the  latter  and  the  margin  of  the  frond,  or 
near  the  last-named. 

Whether  we  take  the  Clarence  Eiver  or  Queensland  specimens,  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  fronds  are  the  same,  and  the  venation  and  its  bifurcation  are  of  a similar 
character,  but  here  there  is  great  variation  in  tho  angle  of  divergence  of  the  veins  from 
the  midrib.  These  discrepancies,  however,  are  alt  to  be  seen  on  one  and  the  same  specimen. 
Thus  : some  veins  are  quite  at  right  angles,  as  in  a typical  T.  Daintreei  from  Victoria, 
and  tho  Talbragar  Eiver  examples ; others,  a few  lines  away,  are  inclined  upwards  ; 


* Ann.  Report  Dept.  Mines  N.  S.  Wales  for  1879  [1880],  p.  227. 

+ Ann.  Report  Dept.  Mines  N.  S.  Wales,  for  1889  [1890],  p.  287. 

J Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1803,  i.,  Pt.  1,  fasc.  5,  t.  6. 

§ Flor.  Skones  Kolforande  Bilningar,  i.,  1878,  Haft  1,  t.  8,  f.  10  and  13  [Svenyes  Gcol.  VndersSkning 
Sen  C.,  No.  27). 
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and  again,  here  and  there,  a little  downwards.  Erom  these  facts  I am  inclined  to 
regard  such  differences  simply  as  the  result  of  pressure  or  fossilisation,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  other  negative  evidence,  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  one  variable  species.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  following  the  valued  opinion  of  Prof.  McCoy,  we  regard  the 
Queensland  and  Clarence  River  Tceniopterk  as  distinct  from  the  Talbragar  and  Vic- 
torian form,  the  former  can  hardly  be  separated  from  Angiopteridium  spaihulatxm, 
McClelland,*  a plant  possessing  fronds  of  similar  size  to  ours,  and  a similar  variability 
of  venation.  Indeed  Dr.  0.  Eeistmantel  has  already  remarked  on  the  similarity  of 
this  plant  to  T.  Daintreei.  If  future  researches  should  warrant  a separation  of  these 
various  fronds  into  two  species,  the  only  possible  characters  upon  which  such  a 
division  can  be  made  are  the  somewhat  thicker  midrib,  and  slightly  wider-apart 
venation,  characters  which  are  most  strongly  marked  in  the  examples  from  Peak 
Mountain,  Moreton  District.  But  here,  again,  we  are  met  by  the  Clarence  River  fronds, 
which  are  intermediate  between  this  condition  and  that  of  the  Talbragar  and  Victorian 
forms. 

With  the  above  exception,  the  contiguity  of  the  veins  to  one  another  in  the 
Queensland  examples  is  fairly  constant,  there  being  three  veins  in  the  space  of  one 
millimetre,  as  a general  rule.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  fragments,  but  one  or  two 
examples  observed  measure  three  aud  a-lialf  and  five  inches  in  length.  The  breadth 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  part  of  the  frond  measured,  but  basal  portions  ha\  e 
been  found  to  be  as  much  as  thirteen  millimetres  wide,  whilst  higher  parts  of  the 
frond  are  five  in  breadth,  and  at  the  apices  immediately  below  the  tip  about  three 
millimetres. 

The  distal  ends  or  apices  of  the  Queensland  fronds  are  very  rare,  but  in  two 
instances  observed  the  terminations  taper  very  gradually  to  pointed  apices,  but  without 
being  acute. 

As  in  T.  Daintreei,  so  here,  some  of  the  veins  bifurcate,  others  do  not;  when 
division  takes  place  it  is  either  immediately  at  the  midrib  or  at  about  half  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  margin.  In  some  few  cases  bifurcation  is  almost  marginal. 

The  whole  of  our  specimens  oscillate  between  T.  {Angiopteridium)  Daintreei, 
McCoy,  and  T.  spathulata,  McClelland,  with  very  strong  affinity  to  the  latter, 
and  it  even  becomes  a question  if  the  species  bo  not  identical.  Speaking  of 
these  ferns,  Eeistmantel  remarks : “ Of  foreign  forms  the  Australian  Txenopteris 
Daintreei,  McCoy,  can,  to  a certain  extent,  be  compared  with  this  Indian  form ; but 
the  veins  in  the  former  seem  to  be  still  straighter  and  are  thicker  than  in  our  species,  f 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  exactly  expresses  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  Queensland  fossils  and  McCoy’s  species,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  Indian  plant.  It  will  not,  however,  surprise  me  if  these  species  have  to  bo 
united ; if  not,  most  of  the  Queensland  fronds  will  have  to  be  referred  to  A.  spathulattm, 
McClelland. 

Loc.  Talgai  Diggings,  Condamine  River  {Dr.  O.  Deistmantel  Mining  and 
Geol.  Museum,  Sydney) ; Stewart’s  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Rockhampton  (i?.  D. 
Jack) ; Rosewood,  near  Ipswich  {Son.  A.  0.  Gregory) ; Starfield,  near  Mount 
Morgan  {A.  J.  Vogan — Mining  and  Gleol.  Museum,  Sydney)  ; Beak  Mountain, 
Moreton  District  {The  late  Bev.  J.  IS.  T.  IFoods— Macleay  Museum,  University  of 
Sydney) . 

T.  Daintreei  occurs  also  in  the  Styx  Coal  Eield  (Burrum  Eormation). 

* Oldham  and  Morris,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  i.,  Pt.  1,  fas.  6,  p.  84,  t.  6,  f.  1-7  5 
Feistmantel,  Ihid.,  Pt.  2,  1877,  p.  06, 

+ Pal.  Indioa  (Gondwana  Flora),  1879,  i.i  Pt-  4,  p.  207. 
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TiBHIOPTEEIS  (?  AlfGHOPTEElDItTM)  Caeetjtheest,  Ten.  Woods. 

Tmiiiopteris  Daintreei,  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  355,  t.  27,  f.  6. 

„ „ Feistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1878,  Supijl.  Bd.,  iii.,  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  t.  14,  f.  4 

(excl.  figs.  2 and  3). 

„ Carruthersi,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  117. 

Sp.  Char.  Prond  simjde  (?),  broad-linear,  cosfcse  somewliat  thick,  veins  leaving 
it  at  an  acute  angle,  then  passing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  margin,  once  or  twice 
dichotomouslj  divided.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  is  a larger  plant  than  the  original  T.  Daintreei  of  McCoy,  and  the 
general  form  is  different.  The  veins,  instead  of  leaving  the  midrib  direct  at  right 
angles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  species  named,  pass  from  it  at  first  obliquely,  and  then 
assume  a similar  course  to  the  former.  These  points  were  used  by  the  Kev.  J.  E.  T. 
Woods  for  the  separation  of  this  plant  from  T.  Daintreei,  McCoy. 

It  is,  however,  but  due  to  Prof.  Sir  E.  McCoy  to  state  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  point  out  * * * § the  difference  between  the  two  species,  an  opinion  in  which 
he  was  supported  on  three  separate  occasions  by  Dr.  Peistmantel.t  I point  this  out 
because  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods  appears  to  have  ascribed  this  matter  to  the  latter  observer, 
although  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Dr.  Peistmantel  may  have  independently  arrived 
at  such  a conclusion.  The  great  width  of  the  frond,  and  the  compai’atively  narrow 
midrib  are  striking  features  in  this  species,  and  should,  with  the  venation,  always  serve 
to  distinguish  it.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  veins  leave  the  midrib  at 
an  acute  angle,  and  then  inmediatcly  proceed  towards  the  margins  horizontally,  or  at 
right  angles,  like  those  of  T.  Daintreei.  At  least  this  is  Mr.  Woods’  statement,  but  I 
would  observe  that  in  Mr.  Carruthers’  figure  the  veins  do  not  diverge  at  a right  angle 
after  leaving  the  midrib,  but  at  one  rather  more  acute  than  this,  although  less  than 
that  by  which  they  at  first  issue  from  the  midrib. 

Tesoniopteris  Carruthersi  is  remarkably  like  Angiopferidinm  Maclellandi,  Old. 
and  Morris,  J and  seems  only  to  possess  a wider  frond  and  thicker  midrib. 

The  Geological  Survey  Collection  contains  a single  leaflet  from  the  Stewart’s 
Creek  Beds  which  partakes  in  part  of  the  characters  of  both  the  species,  and  I am  quite  at 
a loss  to  which  to  refer  it.  The  specimen  possesses  the  form  of  T.  Carruthersi,  and  the 
more  numerous  and  widely  diverging  veins  of  A.  Macclellandi,  but  I have  provisionally 
referred  it  to  the  former, 

In  PL  16,  fig.  4,  we  have  a large  TcBniopteris,  at  present  undetermined,  and 
unfortunately  a single  specimen.  The  veins  have  been  drawn  as  anastomosing,  but  in 
reality  this  is  not  the  case,  they  simply  fork.  The  leaflet  is  too  large,  and  the  veins 
too  close  together  for  A.  spathulatum,  neither  does  it  correspond  with  T.  Carru- 
thersi. Mr.  Kidston  suggested  a reference  to  A.  Macclellandi,  relying  on  Zeiller’s 
figure  of  the  plant  from  Tonkin,  § but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  original 
illustration  of  Oldham  and  Morris.  The  specimen  must  for  the  present  remain 
unnamed. 

Loc.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich  {The  late  B.  Daintree) — Eedbank,  near  Mount 
Esk,  Brisbane  River,  north  of  Laidley,  PI.  16,  fig.  4 (JF!  Souttar).  See  also  under 
Stewart’s  Creek  Beds,  Rockhampton. 


* Geol.  Surv.  Viet.,  Dec.  ii.,  1875,  p.  16. 

t Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1879,  i.,  fas.  4,  i).  207 ; Journ.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1880  flSSl]., 
p.  114 ; Palaeontogr.aphioa,  loo.  eit.,  Heft  3,  p.  110. 

+ Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  Pt.  1,  fas.  5,  p.  33,  t.  23. 

§ Ann.  des  Mines,  1882,  ii.,  t,  10,  f.  5. 
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Genus— AN GIOPTSRIDIUM,  Schimper,  1869. 

(Traits  Pal.  V^'.,  i.,  P-  603.) 

AlTSIOPTEBIDirM,  sp.  itid. 

Angiopteridium  emis,  Ten.  Woods  (nmi  Oldham  and  Morris),  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1, 
p.  119. 

Obs.  The  fossil  identified  by  the  late  Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  with  the  above 
species  does  not  appear  to  accord  either  with  the  description  or  figure  of  Messrs.  Old  am 
and  Morris.  In  the  first  place,  the  Eev.  Author’s  diagnosis  and  remarks  (the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  his  observations  on  this  species),  which  are  presumedly  made  on  his 
Australian  specimens,  are,  with  one  or  two  trivial  alterations,  copied  verbatim  from 
Oldham  and  Morris,  and  do  not  apply  in  the  least  degree  to  the  latter. 

The  original  specimens,  now  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  at  the  Sydney  University, 
were  obligingly  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Prof.  William  J.  Stephens. 

The  fronds  are  long  and  narrow,  nearly  three  inches,  and  that  without  being 
perfect,  ribbon-like,  or  hnear-lingual,  hardly  tapering,  and  parallel- sided.  The  midrib 
is  wide  and  llaltoned.  The  veins  are  very  distinct,  wide  apart,  very  oblique  to  the  mid- 
rib, and  verv  little  curved,  being  almost  straight.  They  bifurcate  at  about  one-thiiM 
from  the  midrib.  The  veins  do  not  fork  p.articularly  near  the  margin,  and  the  latter  is 
not  in  any  way  serrated ; the  former,  measured  along  the  margin,  are  about  one  miUimetre 

^ ^ The  outline  of  the  frond  is  much  more  that  of  Angiopteridium  spatliulaGm,  but  the 
venation  is  wholly  different.  I have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  this  fern  with  the 
limited  bibliography  at  my  command,  hut  in  the  event  of  its  being  undoscribed  I propose 
to  name  it  M.  Tenison-Woodsi. 

Loo.  liosewood,  near  Ipswich  {The  late  Rev.  J.R.  T.  Woods  Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 

Genus— PHTLLOPTRRIS,  Saporta,  1873. 

(Pal.  Fran?.,  Plantes  Jurassiques,  i.,  p.  448.) 

Philloptebis  Peistmakteli,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond,  or  leaflet,  oval,  or  broadly  lanceolate,  slightly  petiolate  ; mid- 
rib very  distinct,  evanescing  towards  the  apes  of  the  leaflet,  hut  tapering  very  slowly  ; 
veins  springing  outwards  from  the  midrib  at  a very  acute  angle,  then  grace  u y 
curving  outwards  to  the  margin,  fine,  once  or  twice  furcate.  ^ 

Obs.  The  form  of  the  leaflet  appears  to  be  constant  and  characteristic,  those 
from  Queensland  and  South  Australia  agreeing  closely.  The  veins  bifurcate  A'’®*  ^ar 
the  midrib,  and  either  proceed  in  this  form  to  the  margin,  or  again  divide  at  about  halt 
the  distance  between  the  latter  and  the  midrib.  Near  the  apex  the  midrib  evanesces 
into  a few  distributed  veins.  Phyllopteris  Feistmanteli  is  very  distinct  from  Saporta  s 
type,  P.  phmula*  both  in  the  form  of  the  leaflet,  and  from  the  many  times  dichoto- 
mising veins  of  the  latter.  _ . , i-  i 

The  species  is  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Ottokar  Feistmantei,  formerly 

Palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  . i . i,  +1  r 

At  first  sight,  and  when  superficially  examined,  the  frond  might  he  taken  tor 
a Glossopieris ; in  fact,  I had  them  sent  to  me  by  Collectors  from  Queensland  as  such. 
The  venation  of  Glossopieris  is  of  the  well-known  reticulate  type,  that  ot  Phyllopteris 
is  simply  furcate ; the  one  being  a member  of  the  family  Dietyotamiopteridse,  the 

other  of  the  Taeniopteridie.  

* Pal.  Fran?.,  Plantes  Jurassiques,  1873,  i.,  p.  450,  t.  63,  f.  6. 
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The  genus  Phyllopteris  is  an  old  one  of  Brongniart’s  resuscitated  by  Count 
Saporta  * for  a jilant  from  the  Ammonites  angulatus  zone  of  the  Infra-Lias  of  the 
Moselle,  Prance.  The  portions  of  fronds  from  the  localities  below  so  thoroughly  corres- 
pond with  the  structure  of  Phyllopteris,  as  described  by  Saporta,  that  I have  adopted 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  latter. 

The  relation  of  Phyllopteris  to  other  Tseniopterids  is  a very  close  one,  especially 
those  with  obliquely  curved  veins,  such  as  Angicypteridium.  In  the  absence  of  fructi- 
fication, or  the  system  of  branching,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  indicate  the  difference  in 
words,  but  the  fronds  in  question  certainly  do  not  possess  the  strap-shaped  outlines  of 
many  TcBniopieris,  nor  the  more  or  less  flabellate  appearance  of  Macrot(Eniopteris,\)'\it 
approach  nearest  to  the  first-named  genus  Angiopteridiwn.  As,  however,  the  full  frond 
in  the  latter  genus  is  known  to  be  pinnate  with  marginal  sori,  and  as  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  these  characters  in  the  Queensland  and  South  Australian  plant,  it  will  be 
better  for  the  i^resent  to  retain  it  in  Phyllopteris. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  Stanwell,  near  Bochhampton  (J2.  X.  Jack)  ; Styx  Eiver 
Coal  Shaft,  Styx  River,  Broadsound  (^The  late  James  Smitli).  I have  also  received  this 
plant,  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  Lyell  Brown,  Government  Geologist  of 
South  Australia,  from  Cooper’s  Creek,  Central  Australia,  about  one  hundred  miles  due 
north  of  the  Leigh’s  Creek  Bore. 

Oenus—MAGUOTMUIOPTBBIS,  Schimper,  1869. 

(Traite  Pal.  Vig.,  i.,  p.  610.) 

MACBOT.i:NiOPTEEis  wiAieAMATM,  Feistmantel. 

Macrotcenioptcris  wimmmattce,  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  Suppl.  Bd.  iii.,  1878,  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  107, 

t.  13,  f 2. 

>>  » Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  HS,  t.  lOo. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  elongately  obovate,  simple ; base  attenuate ; apex  ? ; midrib 
thick,  grooved,  or  striated ; veins  emerging  at  angle  of  20°-25°  close,  near  the  midrib 
from  six  to  eight-tenths  of  a millimetre  apart,  slender,  dichotomous  towards  the 
margin.  (^Ten.  Woods.) 

Obs.  The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  recorded  this  fern  from  Ipswich, 
but  added  that  the  dichotomy  of  the  veins  is  near  the  rachis,  and  suggested  that  in 
consequence  it  might  be  a new  species.  The  presumption  is,  of  course,  that  the  veins 
divide  nearer  the  midrib  than  do  those  in  Feistmantel’s  type,  but  on  consulting  the 
latter’s  figure,  it  will  be  noticed  that  subdivision  takes  places  at  various  distances 
between  the  margin  and  the  midrib.  This  separation  vrill  hardly,  therefore,  hold  good. 

Loo.  Ipswich  {The  late  Bev.  J.  B.  Tenison  Woods — Maeleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 

Maceota)Kiopteei3  CEASsiTfEETis,  Feistmantel  ? PI.  16,  fig.  5. 
Macrotamiopteris  crassinervis,  Feistmantel,  Pal.  Indioa  (Gondwana Flora),  1877,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  102,  t.  38,  f.  1-3. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  very  large,  single,  strong,  thick,  and  coriaceous,  broad, 
elongately  obovate ; margins  plain ; apex  obtusely  rounded,  not  re-entrant ; midrib 
distinct,  but  not  wide  for  the  size  of  the  frond,  vertically  ridged ; veins,  except  near 
the  apex,  diverging  at  a right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  very  strong ; distant  from  one  to 
one  and  a-half  millimetres  apart,  very  regular  and  direct  in  their  course,  simple  or 
forked ; dichotomisation  at  irregular  intervals,  but  always  dividing  close  to  the  midrib. 

Obs.  I have  ventured  to  refer  this  noble  frond  to  Feistmantel’s  Macrotamiopferis 
'^rassinervis,  from  its  coarse  nervation,  and  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the  veins 


* Pal.  Franj.,  Plantes  Jurassiques,  1873,  i.,  p.  448. 
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divide  close  to  the  midrib.  The  Author  remarks  of  his  species — “ The  chief  character, 
however,  lies  in  the  secondary  veins  ; they  were  not  numerous,  and  somewhat  distant 
from  each  other,  showing  regular  intervals.”  The  number,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  frond,  but  otherwise  these  remarks  quite  coincide  with  the  characters  of  our 
frond.  I am  unable  to  make  a closer  comparison  than  with  the  above  species,  but 
Feistmantel  remarks  that  If.  crassmerms  “ was  of  no  very  large  size.”  Herein  lies  a 
marked  departure  from  our  fern,  and  may  perhaps  constitute  a difference,  in  which  case 
I should  feel  disposed  to  regard  this  as  undescribed,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Australian 
species  are  concerned. 

As  preserved,  the  frond  is  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and,  if  perfect,  would  measure 
fully  five  in  breadth.  Want  of  space  does  not  enable  me  to  figure  this  fine  fossil,  but 
the  apical  portion  of  a second  specimen  on  the  same  slab  of  stone  is  given  (PI.  16, 
fig.  5) . As  regards  size,  the  only  species  with  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  compare  it  is 
If.  lata,  0.  and  M.,*  but  here  the  frond  is  very  delicate,  and  the  veins  fine  and  close, 
producing  a far  more  tender  leaf  than  that  under  consideration. 

The  veins  in  the  Australian  specimen  are  fully  one  millimetre  apart,  and 
frequently  one  and  a-half.  Their  regularity  is  a very  marked  feature,  and  the  angle 
of  divergence  is  usually  a right  angle,  or  but  very  slightly  removed  from  it.  No  rule 
seems  to  exist  as  to  the  order  of  subdivision  of  the  veins,  but  when  they  are  dichotomous 
the  split  always  takes  place  in  close  contiguity  to  the  midrib.  It  is  only  towards  the 
apex  that  the  divergence  assumes  another  angle,  and  then  it  is  much  more  acute.  The 
apex  of  the  frond  is  shown  in  a second  specimen,  about  six  inches  long,  on  the  same  slab. 
It  is  obtuse,  but  at  the  termination  of  the  midrib  sub-mucronate.  Two  and  a-half 
inches  from  the  apex  the  width  of  the  frond  is  three  inches. 

Loc.  Wycarbah,  near  Eockhampton  (The  late  James  Smith). 

Macrotjenopteeis,  sp. 

Ohs.  A portion  of  a frond  which  was  originally  at  least  four  inches  wide,  generally 
resembles  that  of  If.  loianamatta,  Feistm.  On  emerging  from  the  midrib,  or  costa, 
the  veins  are  strong  and  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  apart,  but  after  bifurcation 
they  become  exceedingly  fine  and  close  together.  The  subdivision  takes  place  near 
the  rachis,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  species  above  named,  in  which  bifurcation  is 
much  nearer  the  margin  of  the  pinnule.  The  late  Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  remarked, 
when  speaking  of  Af.  “I  have  some  similar  specimens  near  Ipswich,  but 

the  dichotomy  of  the  veins  is  near  the  rachis,  and  it  may  be  a distinct  species.”  I take 
it  that  the  present  fossil  is  a similar  one  to  that  mentioned  by  the  Eeverend  Author,  and 
if  it  should  prove  distinct,  as  I anticipate  it  will,  it  may  be  known  as  Ifacrofceniopteris 
Woodsi.  An  early  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  figure  this  interesting  plant. 

Loc.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich  (G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

Genus— SAGHJVOPTJEBIS,  Presl. 

(Sternberg’s  Flora  der  Vorwelt,  ii.t) 

Sagenopteeis  EHOiFoniA  (Presl.),  Feistmantel. 

^Scnopteris  rhoifolia  (Presl.)  Feistmantel,  Palaeontographioa,  1879,  Suppl.  Bd.  ill.,  Lief.  3 Heft  4,  p.  170, 
t.  30,  f.  1-4  and  7. 

, ,,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  128,  t.  9,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Frond  very  variable  both  as  to  shape  and  size  ; pinnae  narrow  at  the 
base,  articulate,  spathulate,  obovate,  or  oblong-acuminate,  rarely  oblong-lanceolate  or 

* Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  i,,  Pt.  1,  fas.  6,  t.  1,  t.  2,  f.  1,  t.  4,  1 and  2,  t.  5,  &c, 

t Fide  Sohimper,  Traito  Pal.  V4g.,  i.,  p 641. 
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Bubrotundate,  inequilateral,  very  rarely  subsymmetrical,  tbe  middle  leaves  larger  than 
the  lateral  cues,  and  quite  entire.  Ordinary  length  about  thirty-two  millimetres,  with 
a diameter  of  sixteen  millimetres.  The  internal  margins  of  the  lateral  fronds  somewhat 
expanded,  furnished  here  and  there  with  a broad  indistinct  dental  lobe.  {Ten. 
Woods.) 

Ohs.  I have  examined  the  type  specimens  used  by  the  late  Eev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods, 
which  are  very  beautifully  and  distinctly  preserved  in  the  ferruginous  rock  of  the 
Darling  Downs  deposit.  Some  specimens  in  the  Anstralian  Museum  measure  as  much 
as  three  and  three-quarter  inches  in  length. 

Dr.  Feistmantel  records  this  species  from  the  Talgai  Diggings,  but  Mr.  Woods 
says,  “All  Australian  specimens  are  from  the  Dpper  or  Mesozoic  Coal  Basins  of 
Ipswich,  Queensland,  and  Jerusalem,  Tasmania.” 

Toe.  Talgai  Diggings,  Coudamino  Eiver  {Tr.  0.  Teistmanfel — Mining  and 
GeoL  Museum,  Sydney)  ; Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba  (The  late  Bev.  J.  B.  T. 
Woods — Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney). 

Sagewoptems  ? cuNEATA,  Carruthers,  sp. 

Gydopteris  cuneafa,  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  355,  t.  27,  f.  5. 

>,  ,1  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  109. 

Sj).  Char.  Pinnae  entire,  generally  large,  euneate -triangular,  narrowed  towards 
the  base,  and  more  or  less  potiolate-like,  and  the  distal  margin  obliquely  rounded,  veins 
delicate,  but  distinct  and  very  regular,  about  onc-thirty-secondth  of  an  inch  apart,  once 
or  twice  dichotomously  divided,  sometimes  anastomosing  at  intervals,  and  then  forming 
a long  narrow  oval  mesh ; no  trace  of  a costa  or  midrib. 

Ohs.  Both  Dr.  Feistmantel  and  the  late  Eev.  J.  B.  Tenison  Woods  were  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  original  figure  represented  but  a fragment  of  a pinna.  This,  and 
the  anastomosis  of  the  veins,  described  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  led  both  Authors  to  doubt 
the  reference  to  Oyclopteris,  Mr.  Woods  remarking  that  “ some  fragments  of  Sayenopteris 
may  resemble  it.” 

Mr.  George  Sweet  has  obtained  a specimen  from  Tivoli,  with  a distinctly  cuneate- 
triangular  outline,  and  perfect.  Mr.  Carruthers  describes  the  veins  as  “ sometimes 
anastomosing  once  in  their  length  near  the  middle  of  the  pinn®,”  but  Mr.  Sweet’s 
specimen  clearly  shows  that  it  took  place  more  frequently  than  this,  and,  when  present, 
divided  the  leaf  into  an  imperfect  oval  network.  1 have  provisionally  placed  the  species 
in  Saganopferis,  although  it  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the  characters  of  that  genus. 
It  need  not  in  any  way  be  mistaken  for  a Glossopteris,  the  outw'ard  curve  of  the  veins, 
the  absence  of  a midrib,  and  the  paucity  of  the  vein-reticulation  quite  senarating 
S.  f cuneata  from  that  genus. 

Toe.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine  {The  late  B.  Baintree;  G.  Siccet— Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne). 

Family— DICTTOPTEEID^. 

Genus  PTTTBBOPTTIBIS,  Brongniart,*  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  30.) 

Phlebopteuis  alethopteeoides,  Btheridge  fil. 

Phlebopteris  alethopteroides,  Etheridge  Bl.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii,,  Pt.  3,  p.  1306,  t.  38 

f.  1 and  2;  Ibid.,  1889,  iv.,  Pt.  3,  p.  625. 

Sp.  Char.  Finn®  large,  probably  elongate.  Eachis  strong,  moderately  thick  or 
wide,  and  longitudinally  grooved  and  ridged.  Pinnules  lingual,  strap-shaped,  narrow, 

* Emend.  Schimper,  Traitd  Pal.  Veg.,'1869,  i.,  p.  624.  . 
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very  long,  parallel-sided,  alternate,  sub-alternate  or  opposite,  very  regular  in  appearance, 
and  equidistant,  markedly  confluent.  Midrib  strong,  tapering  gradually,  and  extending 
to  the  apices  o£  the  pinnules ; reticulation  small,  consisting  of  elongate,  rather 
irregular  scale-like  vesicles ; veins  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  bifurcating 
immediately  after  leaving  the  reticulation. 

Obs.  Amongst  a collection  of  plants  in  the  Australian  Museum,  from  the 
Ipswich  Coal  Measures  on  the  Darling  Downs,  near  Tooivoomba,  I observed  some  fairly 
good  specimens  of  what  appeared  to  be  Alethopieris ; but  the  narrow  elongate  pinnules, 
springing  horizontally  from  the  raehis,  did  not  allow  the  plant  in  question  to  fit  happily 
into  that  genus.  Close  examination  of  the  better-preserved  examples,  revealed  a small 
and  very  delicate  reticulation,  consisting  of  small,  elongate,  and  irregular  vesicles,  if  I 
may  call  them  so,  lying  close  to  the  midrib  of  each  pinnule.  The  appearance  presented 
by  this  reticulation  is  very  well  shown  in  Schimper’s  figure  of  Fhlehopteris  affinis, 
Schenk.* 

Portions  of  this  fern,  which  I have  called  Fhlebopteris  aleihopteroides,  are  as 
much  as  seven  inches  in  length,  so  that  the  pinnae  must  have,  attained  a no  mean  size. 
Individual  pinnules,  although  imperfect,  still  measure  two  and  a-half  inches  in  length, 
their  .breadth,  which  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  length,  remaining  very  uniform. 
The  greatest  width  I have  observed  a pinna  to  attain,  and  that  again  imperfect,  was 
four  and  a-quarter  inches.  The  pinnules  are,  on  an  average,  from  a quarter  of 
f^u  inch  to  five-sixteenths  wide,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  interspaces 
of  about  a quarter  their  width.  A good  deal  of  irregularity  exists  in  the  manner 
lu  wliich  the  midribs  of  the  pinnules  arc  given  off  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
vachis.  Some  are  opposite,  others  are  regularly  alternate,  many  are  sub-alternate,  and 
others  are  even  intermediate  between  these  positions. 

The  veins  are  very  regular,  and  given  off  at  an  angle  which  slightly  varies  from 
3 right  angle  with  the  midrib,  to  one  more  acute.  They  bifurcate  shortly  after  leaving 
the  reticulation,  and  proceed  direct  to  the  margin.  Along  the  raehis,  on  the  confluent 
portions  of  the  pinnules,  the  veins  are  longer  and  much  wider  apart. 

The  raehis  is  always  broad  and  well  marked,  being  rigid  and  fluted  ; and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  note  a segmentation  of  the  stem  in  some  of  the  specimens,  and 
always  at  the  base  of  the  pinnules,  but  arising  only  from  fracture. 

The  regularity  and  stoutness  of  the  raehis  and  pinnules  give  to  this  fern, 
©specially  when  not  too  well  preserved,  almost  the  aspect  of  a Cycad. 

In  the  form  of  the  network  on  each  side  the  midrib,  our  species  is  much  like 
the  figure  of  P.  contigua,  L.  and  H.,  given  by  Lyell  t under  the  name  of  Semitelitet 
^rownii,  Gopp. 

The  fructification  is  shown  on  a specimen  in  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum, 
Sydney,  the  position  of  the  sori  being  similar  to  that  of  Brongniart’s  P.  polypodioides — 
at  the  ends  of  short  nervulos  which  do  not  reach  the  margin  of  the  pinnules.  The 
fructification  in  its  present  state  is  stellate  and  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  pinnule 
surface,  and  in  its  minute  structure  much  resembles  that  of  P.  ScJiouvii,  Brong.  It 
^©uld  seem  that  the  indusium  had  in  each  case  burst,  leaving  the  interior  of  the 
®ori  exposed,  in  which  case  the  sporangia  are  represented  by  the  small  radiating  sub- 
divisions. 

hoc.  Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba  (The  late  G.  S.  Hartmann — Australian 
i^useum,  Sydney). 


* Loc.  cit.  Atlas,  t.  39,  fig.  15. 

t Student’s  Elements  of  Geology,  2nd  Edition,  1874,  p.  337,  f.  357. 
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Section-PHANEROGAMIA. 

Cl  ass — Dicot  YLEDONES . 

Order— CYCADACEJ:. 

Family — ZAM  lEiE. 

Oenus — PODOZAMITES,  F.  Braun. 

(Munster’s  Petrofactenkunde,  vi.,  p.  36.*) 

PoBOZAMiTES  XANCEOLATBS,  Bindley  and  Sutton  ? 

Zamia  laneedlata,  L.  and  H.,  Fossil  Elora,  1837,  iii.,  1. 194. 

Podozamites  lanceolatus,  Feistmantel,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1877,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  11(91),  t.  3,  f.  7-14, 
t.  4,  f.  1-10. 

„ „ Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  145. 

Sp.  Char.  Leaves  remote,  deciduous,  entire,  narrowed  at  base,  lanceolate, 
acuminate  at  the  apex;  nerves  many,  forked  just  above  the  base,  then  simple,  and 
converging  to  the  apex,  parallel,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  a leaf.  Leaves  from  forty-five 
to  one  hundred  millimetres  in  length,  and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  according  as 
the  leaf  is  orate  or  lanceolate,  (Te?i.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  The  above  is  the  late  Bev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods’  description  of  the 
Australian  plant.  The  determination  is  open  to  some  doubt,  as  the  Eeverend  Author 
seems  to  have  hesitated  between  P.  lanceolatus  and  Zeugophyllites  elongatus,  Morris. 
Denuding  his  remarks  of  quotations  from  other  Authors,  he  says : “Both  these  varieties 
(i.e.,  the  Indian)  occur  abundantly  in  the  Ipswich  Basin,  one  specimen  showing  how  the 
leaves  were  affixed  to  the  parent  stem,  and,  though  the  fragment  is  imperfect,  it  shows 

precisely  the  growth  figured  by  Sohimper This  plant  may  have  been 

the  same  as  Zeugophyllites  australis,  Morr.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter 
genus  was  established  by  Brongniart  for  a plant  with  leaflets  such  as  these,  but  in 
pairs.” 

Loo.  Ipswich  Basin  (P/m  late  Bev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 

Podozamites,  sp.,  PI.  18,  fig.  5. 

Obs.  Leaflets  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  from  “ Burrum,  above  the 
Bridge  Seam — Hon.  W.  Walsh”  (PI.  18,  fig.  4),  are  presented  in  this  specimen,  but 
larger  and  displaced  with  respect  to  one  another.  The  venation  is  stronger  than  in 
the  previous  form,  and  the  apices  blunter,  although  that  of  the  larger  pinnule  does 
not  represent  a true  margin,  but  a fractured  edge.  There  are  about  eight 
veins  in  the  space  of  half  an  inch.  This  approaches  nearest  to  Podozamites  Zeillerianus, 
Zigno,t  an  Italian  species,  both  in  size  and  nature  of  the  venation,  except  that  in 
our  plant  the  veins  occasionally  bifurcate,  whilst  in  the  former  they  are  simple. 

Similar  broad  pinnules  are  figured  by  Schenk,  in  Bichthofen’s  “ China,”  as 
Podozamites  lanceolatus,  var.  latifolia.  Here,J  on  the  whole,  they  appear  much 
more  finely  veined  than  our  PI.  18,  fig.  5,  but  some  have  acute  apices,  as  in  PI.  18, 
fig.  4. 

The  questionable  occurrence  of  Zeugophyllites  in  Queensland  rocks  has  already 
been  referred  to  under  Podozamites  lanceolatus.  From  Mount  Esk  some  long 
and  fragmentary  striated  and  simple  leaves  have  come  under  notice,  which  Mr.  B. 

* Fide  Zigno,  Flora  Foss.  Formationis  Ool.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  118. 

+ Zigno,  Flora  Foss.  Formationis  Ool.,  ii.,  p.  130,  t.  41,  f.  1-6. 

t Beitr^e  zur  Falaontologie  von  China,  1883,  Bd.  ir.,  t.  49,  f.  5,  t.  50,  t.  4,  t.  51,  f.  6. 
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Kidston  suggested  miglit  be  those  of  Zeugopliyllites.  They  are  certainly  like  those  of 
Z.  elongatus,  Morris,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  their  length  is  too  great  in  proportion^  to 
their  width,  and  the  margins  too  parallel  for  a leaf  possessing  the  somewhat  tapering 
outline  of  the  species  named.  The  leaves  are  striated  faintly,  and  associated  with 
TUnnfeUia  odontopteroides,  and  Tmiiopteris.  These  leaves  are,  I think,  much  more 
likelv  to  be  those  of  Podozamites,  leaving  out  of  question  the  relation  of  the  latter  and 
Zeugophyllites. 

Loc.  Sedbank,  near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  Eiver,  north  of  Laidley  ( W.  Souttar) . 
See  remarks  on  the  specimen,  PL  18,  fig.  4,  under  the  head  “ Burrum.” 

Qenus—OTOZAMITES,  F.  Braun. 

(Munster’s  Petrefactenkunde,  vi.,  p.  36.) 

OlOZAMIXES  MANUESLOHI,  Kurr. 

Otozamites  (comp.  Mandeshhi,  Kurr),  Peistmantel,  Palaeontographica,  1879,  Suppl.  Bd.  Hi.,  Lief  3,  Heft  4, 
p.  171, 1. 12,  f.  6. 

„ Mandeslohii  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S,  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  151, 

Sp.  Char.  Leaves  long  linear,  gradually  narrowed  towards  the  apex,  tw’enty- 
five  millimetres  wide,  leaflets  densely  crowded,  oblique,  alternating,  inserted  on  the 
rachis  with  contiguous  bases,  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  base  siibcordate,  fourteen  millimetres 
long,  eight  broad;  nerves  close,  diverging.  (^Ten.  JVbods.)  ^ 

Ohs.  The  Australian  plant  is  believed  by  Dr.  Peistmantel  to  be  identical  with 

that  from  the  Lias  of  Wurtemborg.  ^ . , , nr-  • i 

Loc.  Talgai  Diggings,  Condamine  Eiver  (Dr.  0.  Feistmantel  Mining  and 

Geol.  Museum,  Sydney) ; Darling  Downs,  near  Toowoomba  {The  late  Bev.  J.  F.  T. 
Woods — Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney ; The  late  C.  S.  Hartmann  Aus- 
tralian Museum,  Sydney) . 

Genus— PTEBOPHTLLTJil,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Vtig.  Foss,  p.  95.) 

Ptebophyiliim  abnoeme,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  17,  fig.  6 and  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Pinnm  probably  long  and  narrow;  pinnules  small,  narrow,  quite 
parallel-sided,  alternate,  or  sub-alternate,  decurrent,  attached  by  their  whole  bases, 
generally  distinct  from  one  another,  but  sometimes  slightly  confluent,  not  constricted 
at  the  base ; apices  broadly  rounded  and  not  in  any  way  acuminated ; veins  distinct, 
a^bout  ten  at  the  basal  end  of  pinnules,  each  bifurcating  at  about  half  the  length  of  the 
leaflet,  direct,  not  converging  tow'ards  the  apex ; rachis  not  veiy  broad,  distinct,  and 
longitudinally  striate. 

Ohs.  A few  examples  of  this  plant  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  all  presenting 
similar  characters.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dichotomy  of  the  veins  would  remove  the 
species  from  Pterophyllum,  inhere  they  are  always  described  as  simple.  On  the  other 
kand,  in  those  genera  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  venation  is  lost,  the  pinnules  are  either 
inserted  on  the  rachis  by  a callosity,  as  in  Zamites  ; with  an  articulated  base,  as  in 
Otozamites;  by  an  attenuated  and  articulated  base  like  Podozamites;  or  partially  united, 
as  in  Piilophyllum.  In  the  present  case  the  pinnules  are  most  certainly  decurrent,  and 
for  that  reason  I prefer  to  provisionally  retain  the  plant  in  Pterophyllum. 

In  the  form  of  the  pinnules  and  their  separation  from  one  another,  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  to  Pterophyllum  Falconcrianum,  Morris,*  but  the  fronds  of  this 
apecies  are  larger,  and  the  veins  simple.  /rr.  « « ^ 

Loc.  Eedbank, near  Mount  Esk,  Brisbane  Eiver,  north  of  Laidley  (.W.  ixmttar). 


♦ Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  i.  Pt.  1,  fas.  3, 1. 14,  f.  1. 
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Ptebophtllum,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  16,  fig.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Form  of  frond  unknown.  Eacliis  moderately  broad,  longitudinally 
wrinkled.  Pinnules  long,  transversely  elongated,  parallel-sided,  apices  unknown,  expand- 
ing slightly  towards  the  base  of  attachment,  in  one  instance  almost  confluent,  alternate, 
but  moderately  contiguous  to  one  another.  Veins  strong,  w'ell-marked,  apparently 
about  twenty. 

Ohs.  A single  example,  and  that  fragmentary,  does  not  permit  of  a species 
being  established,  although,  so  far  as  Queensland  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  this  is 
quite  new. 

It  appears  to  partake  of  the  character  of  P.  Faloonerianum,  Morris.* 

This  is  not  unlike  some  forms  of  Zamites,  but,  although  one  or  two  of  the  bases 
of  the  pinnules  appear  a little  thickened,  I do  not  see  any  trace  of  a callosity  in  the 
sense  as  applied  to  that  genus. 

Loc.  Colinton,  Upper  Brisbane  Eiver  {Son.  A.  C.  Oregm'iJ). 

Oemis—PTILOPSTLLTTM,  Morris,  1840. 

(Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  1840,  v.) 

Ptilophtlltjm  oniGONETTETiM,  Ten.  Woods. 

PI.  18,  fig.  11,  and  ? PI.  16,  fig.  2. 

Ptilophyllum  oligonewum,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  149,  t.  7,  f.  2-4. 

Sp.  Char.  Proud  pinnate,  long  linear,  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex ; pinnse 
rather  long,  narrow,  slightly  oblique,  alternate,  separate,  but  very  close,  rounded  and 
curved,  somewhat  falcate,  ending  in  quite  an  acute  apex  at  the  upper  edge,  base 
rounder  or  auriculate  above,  obliquely  inserted,  leaving  when  detached  a series  of 
oblique,  alternate,  elongate  depressions  on  the  rachis ; veins  distinct  from  their  origin, 
and  parallel  to  the  apex,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  all  well  marked  and  conspicuous. 
Length  of  longest  pinnae  twelve  to  fifteen  millimetres,  breadth  one  and  a-half  to  two 
millimetres.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  “ The  species  ....  partakes  of  an  intermediate  character.  It  has  the 
acute  leaflets  of  P.  acutifolium  and  the  small  size  of  P.  cutchense,  and  furthermore  is 
distinguished  from  both  by  its  few,  simple  parallel  veins.” 

I much  question  the  distinctne.ss  of  this  plant  from  some  varieties  of  P.  acuti- 
folium, Morris,t  to  which  in  fact  Mr.  Kidston  had  referred  our  specimens. 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Eockhampton  {The  late  Bev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Macloay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney) ; "Wycarbah,  near  Eockhampton  {B.  L.  Jack,  and  the 
late  James  Smith). 

Order— CONIFERS, 

Ohs.  The  following  epitome  of  our  knowledge  of  Australian  Fossil  Conifer®  is 
quoted  from  the  late  Eev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods’  Memoir:— “We  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Conifers  in  Australia,  in  almost  all  our  plant  beds  except 
the  very  earliest  coal  formations.^  This  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  because  Morris,  in 
Strzelecki’s  Work  already  referred  to,  lays  stress  iij)on  the  absence  of  such  woods  from 
the  New  South  Wales  specimens.  Wood,  leaves,  and  scales  of  conifers  are  mentioned 
by  Dana.  Many  specimens  of  coniferous  wood  are  reported  to  occur  in  the  Lower 

* Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  i,  Pt.  1.,  fas.  3,  t.  16,  f.  1.  • ■ 

t Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1863,  i.,  Pt.  1,  fas.  4,  p.  29,  t.  20,  t.  21,  f.  2. 

X Even  this  exception  need  no  longer  be  made.  See  pp.  49  and  198. 
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Coal  Measures,  Greta  Creek.  Wood  and  leaves  arc  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Coal 
Basin  in  Tasmania,  and  koth  are  common,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Ipswich  Coal  Beds, 
and  in  the  Tivoli  Mines  in  Queensland. 

“ Fragments  of  a kind  of  jet,  in  which,  however,  the  coniferous  structure  is  very 
visible,  are  common  also  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  Queensland.  Finally,  there  are 
some  fossil  Walclda,  which  evidently  bore  a large  share  in  forming  the  coal  at 
Ballimore.” 

The  late  Mr.  James  Smith  collected  coniferous  wood  at  AVycarbah,  near  Eock- 
hampton  (PL  4,  figs.  9 and  10).  Our  figures  have  hardly  been  eukrged  enough  to  show 
the  complete  structure,  but  in  the  specimen  from  which  they  are  taken  it  is  very  finely 
preserved.  They  are  portions  of  a Cupressinous  Conifer,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
Spondylostrobus,  von  Mueller.  PI.  4,  fig.  9,  is  a radial  section  showing  the  medullary 
rays  in  horizontal  lines,  and  the  woody  fibres  in  vertical  lines.  Fig.  10  is  a transverse 
section,  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  woody  fibres  shown  in  quadrangular  spaces,  but 
the  resin  ducts  are  not  visible.  The  latter,  however,  Baron  von  Mueller  informs  me, 
are  frequently  not  visible  in  Spondylostrobus.  The  Baron  has  examined  these  slides 
and  assents  to  their  reference  to  his  genus.  Mr.  Smith  informed  me  that  the  block  of 
wood  was  not  found  in,  situ  at  Wycarbah,  but,  with  many  others,  lay  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  some  miles  of  country,  and,  in  fact,  that  such  fragments  are  common  every- 
where in  Central  Queensland.  From  this  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the 
plant-bearing  series  at  Wycarbah ; in  fact,  the  evidence  is  pretty  conclusive  that  it  does 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  wood  is  probably  derived  from  the. denudation  of  some  later 
formation  now  swept  away. 

Family — AEAUCAEI^. 

Genus— ABAUGABITES,  Sternhery. 

(Flora  der  Vorwclt,  ii.,  p.  203.) 

AeATTCAIIITES  ? POLTCAEPA,  Ten.  Woods,  PI.  18,  fig.  1. 

Araucarites  ? pohjtarpa,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Ft.  1,  p.  165. 

„ australis,  Ten.  Woods,  Ibid.,  t.  10,  f.  1. 

Obs.  The  late  Mr.  Woods  did  not  give  a description  of  this  cone,  but  the  few 
characters  now  offered  arc  taken  from  our  specimen — which,  although  much  smaller,  may 
possibly  be  the  above  species.  The  cone  was  probably  elongate,  and  perhaps  cylindrical ; 
the  scales  are  rhomboidal,  with  a subapical  mucro,  or  stout  blunt  spine,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  ridged  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  nor  divided  into  an  upper  or  lower  portion ; 
in  each  oblique  row  on  the  side  visible  there  are  about  ten  scales. 

Now,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  cone,  there  are  obviously  a less  number  of 
scales  in  each  spiral  series  in  this  specimen  (PI.  18,  fig.  1)  than  in  Woods’  figure  of 
A.  ? polymrpa,  and  I think  it  questionable  if  the  two  can  remain  under  the  same 
name,  an  opinion  in  which  I am  sustained  by  that  of  Mr.  E.  Kidston.  In  passing,  a 
reference  might  bo  made  to  those  plant-remains  from  the  South  Australian  Mesozoic 
rocks,  named  by  Dr.  II.  Woodward  ILantellia  babbayensis,*  which  bear  a general 
resemblance  to  our  fossil.  lu  addition  to  this  cone,  my  Colleague  has  lately  communicated 
to  me  an  almost  complete  impression,  too  late  to  be  figured,  of  one  four  inches  long 
with  a diameter  rather  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  hollow  external 
east  contained  in  an  ironstone  nodule  rather  similar  to  Mr.  Woods  example.  The 
diameter  of  the  present  specimen  is  less  than  the  latter;  but  the  length  is  greater. 


* Geol.  Mag.,  1885,  ii.,  p.  290,  t.  7,  ff.  1 and  2. 
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The  scars  were  approximately  rather  smaller,  and  about  the  size  of  those  in  the  figure 
now  given.  So  far  as  the  specimen  is  preserved,  thirty  leaf-scales  are  visible  in  an 
oblique  row,  and  probably  as  many  more  would  be  so  were  the  fossil  complete. 
Woods’  cast  is  much  broader  at  the  base,  and  less  cylindrical  than  that  just  described. 
The  leaf-scales  are  two  millimetres  in  vertical  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

Loc.  Stewart’s  Creek,  near  Eockhampton  {B.  L.  Jaclc). 


Family— TAXODIACE^. 

Qemis — SBQUOIITBS,  Carruthers. 

SeQUOIITES  ? AUSTEALIS,  Ten.  Woods. 

Scquoiiles  australis,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  162,  t.  7,  f.  5, 

Sp.  Char.  Leaves  very  close,  two-rowed  (?),  spread  out,  flat,  alternate,  rarely 
falcate,  smooth  above ; midrib  prominent  below,  rounded  at  the  apex,  towards  which 
there  is  only  a very  slight  tapering,  not  contracted  at  the  base  but  becoming  a sheath, 
down  the  centre  of  which  the  midrib  can  be  distinctly  traced,  from  twenty  to  twenty 
five  millimetres  long,  and  one  and  a-half  wide,  but  much  shorter  and  smaller  near  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  where  they  are  somewhat  imbricated  all  round  the  branch, 
and  loosely  spiral ; the  sheathing  base  of  the  leaves  gives  rise  to  a jointed  appearance  to 
the  stem.  (Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  The  Author  justly  speaks  very  cautiously  of  his  reference  of  this  plant, 
only  known  from  foliage,  to  Bequoiites,  “as  no  cones,  either  male  or  female,  have 
been  hitherto  discovered.”  He  adds — “ We  have  no  Australian  conifer  with  leaves 
similar  to  Sequoia  except  Podocarqms,  but  though  in  some  species  of  that  genus  the 
foliage  is  long,  flat,  and  with  a prominent  midrib,  there  is  a distinct  petiole,  which  in 
this  fossil  is  wanting.” 

Loc.  Eosewood,  near  Eockhampton  (The  late  Bev  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Macleay 
Museum,  University  of  Sydney). 


Family — TAXACEA5. 

Genus — TAXITE8,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Veg.  Fobs.,  p.  108, 

Taxites  MEnirs,  Ten.  Woods.  . 

Taxitesmedius,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  160,  t.  9,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Branchlets  thin ; leaflets  spirally  and  bilaterally  disposed,  emerging 
at  an  acute  angle,  sub-alternate,  sometimes  slightly  curved  outwards,  narrow,  linear, 
obtuse,  rather  long ; the  decurrent  pedicel  thick,  long,  and  broad  (nearly  as  broad  as 
the  leaf  at  times),  midrib  thick  and  conspicuous,  surface  shining  and  transversely  wrinkled. 
(Ten.  Woods.) 

Obs.  This  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  Indian  species  T. 
tenerrimus,  Feist.,  and  T.  planus.  Feist.  In  the  first  of  these  the  leaflets  are  very  small 
and  horizontal,  but  in  the  second  the  leaflets  are  much  broader  and  longer,  although 
horizontal  also. 

Loc.  Ipswich  (The  Bev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum,Univer8ity  of 
Sydney), 
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Genus— BBACRTPHYLLUM,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Vdg.  Foss.,  p.  109.) 

BEAcnTPnxiLUM  CEASSTTM,  Ten.  Woods,  PI.  18,  fig.  2. 

Brachyphylhmi  craBsum  (aut.  \'ar.  B.  mamilarc?)  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  vii., 

Pt.  4,  p.  660. 

„ austvalCt  var.  crassuBiy  Ten,  Woods,  Xoc.  cit.j  1883,  vi'ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  lo9,  t.  5. 

Sp.  Char.  Plaut  robust,  thick ; stem  and  branches  repeatedly  dichotomous ; 
leaves  thick  and  fleshy,  densely  crowded,  homodromous,  short,  broad,  obtuse,  conspicu- 
ously keeled,  erect,  closely  imbricate,  but  slightly  spreading  ; branches  and  branchlets 
very  little  narrower  than  the  parent  stem,  and  of  equal  width  to  the  summit ; a,!! 
portions  of  the  plant  curved,  three  leaves  visible  in  each  spiral,  and  about  three  rows  in 
one  centimetre.  Length  of  leaves,  from  two  to  three  millimetres ; breadth,  from  five 
to  sis ; diameter  of  cauline  stem  at  widest  part,  ten  millimetres ; of  branchlets,  eight 
millimetres  ; length  of  shortest,  eighteen  millimetres.  (Tew.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  is  a very  interesting  plant,  as  the  leaf-scars  resemble  those  of 

Lepidodendron.  . , • -i  i ij 

Mr.  AVoods  seems  to  have  been  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  name  his  tossil  should 

bear.  At  p.  54  of  the  Memoir  cited*  in  the  list  of  Queensland  .Jurassic  plants,  he 
mentions  Brachyphyllnm  mamillare,  but  on  p.  62  ho  gives  B.  mmnillare,  var.  crassum, 
whilst  to  the  description  on  p.  159  is  appended  the  name  B.  amtrale,  var.  crassum. 
By  what  name,  therefore,  is  this  plant  to  be  known?  AVith  the  view  of  avoiding  this 
confusion  I have  adopted  his  varietal  name  as  the  specific  one,  particularly  as  I believe 
the  plant  in  question  to  bo  distinct  from  Feistmantel’s  species.  This  will  also  avoid  any 
confusion  with  Mamillaria  Besnogersii,  which  appears  to  have  been  dragged  in  without 
any  special  object.  If  Mr.  A¥oods  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  B.  crassum  is 
identical  with  the  latter,  why  did  he  not  adopt  it  as  the  specific  name  for  the  Queensland 
plant  at  once  ? From  the  respective  descriptions  and  fi  gures  of  F eistmantel  and  AYoods,  it 
seems  to  mo  that  their  species  are  distinct.  In  B.  australe  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
flattened  and  sub-keeled  fin  B.  crassum  they  are  described  as  conspicuously  keeled 
Those  points  are  borne  out  by  the  Author’s  figures.  In  fact,  the  short,  broad,  and 
obtuse  leaves  on  the  branchlets  of  B.  crassum  correspond  much  more  closely  Avith  the 
somewhat  similar  leaves  on  the  amentum  of  B.  australe  than  they  do  with  the  rhomboid 

oblong  leaves  on  the  branchlets  of  the  latter. 

B.  crassum'  is  said  by  its  describer  to  closely  resemble  the  European  B.  mami- 
lare,  Brong.,  but  to  differ  from  the  latter,  and  all  other  known  forms,  in  the 
thickness  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  continuous  branching  without  diminution  of 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a fine  granulation,  and  have  slightly  raised 
margins.  Mr.  AVoods  adds  that  the  sharp  and  raised  keel  is  not  visible  on  all  leaves. 
A specimen  before  mo,  from  Clifton  Colliery,  has  some  of  the  leaves  keeled,  others 
not,  but  all  with  a more  or  less  thickened  margin. 

On  examining  the  figured  type  I find  the  characters  laid  down  by  Mr.  AVoods  as 
quite  correct,  and  it  is  clear  that  where  the  vertical  ridges  have  disappeared  the  plant 
has  been  subjected  to  much  pressure.  The  main  branch  of  this  specimen  is  six  inches 
long,  and  eleven  millimetres  wide,  whilst  the  scales  are  from  three  to  five  millimetres  in 
transverse  measurement.  When  really  wcU  preserved  the  leaf-scales  have  the  form  of  our 
Bl.  18,  fig.  3,  terminating  upwards  in  a short  mucro.  This  makes  me  hesitate  the  less  in 
referring  this  specimen  also  to  B.  crassum.  In  the  example  from  the  Walloon  Mine, 
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Author’s  separate  copy. 
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on  the  contrary-,  no  edges  or  mucro  are  preserved,  nevertheless  it  corresponds  perfectly 
with  those  portions  of  Woods’  typo  which  are  crushed.  There  is  a very  close 
resemblance  between  j5.  crassuM  and  JB.  Fetpctreli,  Saporta.* 

JLoa.  Tivoli  Mine,  Ipswich  (T/jc  Into  Reo  R,  E.  T.  Woods — Macleay  Museum, 
Fniversity  of  Sydney);  Clifton  Colliery,  Ipswich  (R.  L.  Jack)-,  Eosewood,  near 
Ipswich,  in  ash-beds  {Son.  A.  0.  Gregory). 


Genus — OTJNNINGI1A2JITM 8,  Stern Tjery. 

(Flora  der  Vorwelt,  ii.,  p.  203.) 

CUNNIN&HAMITES  ATJSTIiALIS,  Ten.  Woods. 

Ounninghamites  auatralif,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  lcS83,  viii.,  Pfc.  1,  p.  165,  t.  3,  f.  1-3 
t.  4,  f.  1.  > • > • j 

Sp.  Char.  Leaves  long,  linear,  pointed,  decurrent,  entire;  male  amenta  in  rather 
thick  corrugated  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  generally  two  are  alone  distinct 
in  the  fossil,  but  others  can  always  be  traced  in  the  centre ; amenta  curved.  (JTen, 
Woods.) 

Ohs.  The  indistinctness  of  the  figures  quoted  renders  it  imj)ossible  to  follow 
the  specific  characters  laid  down  by  Mr.  Woods.  He  remarks  that  the  presence  of  the 
male  amenta  renders  “ the  identification  of  the  genus  much  more  certain.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  seldom  entire,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  an  obtuse  or  unequal 
foliage.” 

Toe.  Eosewood,  near  Ipswich  (_T7ie  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  W^oods — Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney). 


PLANTS  mCERT^  SEDIS. 

Genus— OARDIOCARPUM,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prod.  Hist.  Vdg.  Foss.,  p.  87.) 

Caediocaepum  ? AUSIEALE,  Camitliers. 

Cardiocarpum  austrdle,  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  356,  t.  27,  f.  4. 

„ ? australe,  Feistmantel,  Palaoontographica,  1878,  Suppl.  Pd.  iii.,  Lief.  3,  Heft  3,  p.  112. 

Sp.  Char.  Fruit  cordate,  with  an  acute  apex,  and  a ridge  running  along  one 
side  of  the  fruit  within  and  parallel  to  the  edge ; seed  ornate,  acute.  {Carruthers d) 
Loc.  Tivoli  Coal  Mine,  Ipswich  (The  late  R.  Baintree), 


Genus—CTCAJDINOCARPUS,  Schimper. 

(Traitii  Pal.  Veg.,  ii.,  p.  208.) 

Ohs.  A name  proposed  for  the  seeds  of  Cycadaceous  plants.  They  are 
sub-globose,  ovate,  or  oblong  fruits,  usually  associated  with  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  of 
that  order.  In  PI.  16,  fig.  10,  such  a seed  is  represented,  and  resembles  very  closely 
Cycadinocarpus  rajmahalensis,  Feistmantel.t 

Loc.  Wycarbah,  near  Eoekhampton  (The  late  James  Smith). 


* Pal.  Frany.  Terr.  Jur.  V4g.,  iii.,  t.  33. 

t Pal.  Indioa  (Gondwana  Flora),  1877,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  132  (80),  t.  35,  f.  10. 
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Kingdom — ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom — AKTHKOPODA. 

Class — CnirsTACEA. 

Order-PHYLIOPODA. 

Pamily— LIMKADID^. 

Oentcs — USTIIJSBIA,  Buppell  and  Straus,  1837. 

(Mus.  Senckenberg,  1837,  ii.,  p.  119.*) 

Estheeia  manoaliensis,  Jones. 

Esthcria  rtungaliemis,  Jones,  Mon.  Eoss,  Estherise,  1862,  p.  78,  t.  2,  f.  16-23. 

Sp.  Olmr.  Valres  broadly  subovate,  hardly  convex ; dorsal  margin  straight, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  Takes,  terminated  at  the  anterior  end  by  the  umbones  ; 
anterior,  posterior,  and  ventral  margins  fully  and  broadly  rounded,  the  anterior  shorter 
than  the  posterior,  rendering  the  valves  narrower  at  the  former  of  the  two  ends ; 
umbones  depressed ; ridges  twelve  in  number,  but  probably  two  or  three  more  exist  on 
each  umbo,  strong  and  well  marked;  interspaces  wide,  depressed,  or  perhaps  very 
slightly  concave,  especially  towards  the  ventral  portion  of  the  valves ; reticulation  not 
preserved.  Length,  about  throe-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Ohs.  This  little  fossil,  the  first  Eslleria  found  in  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Queens- 
land, appertains  to  the  group  represented  by  such  species  as  JJ.  mangaliensis,  E. 
Eorhesi,  &c.,  and,  in  fact  is  so  very  close  to  the  former  in  its  general  features,  that  I feel 
constrained  to  consider  it  as  identical,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  reticulated 
surface  in  our  fossil.  It  is  particularly  like  Prof.  Jones’  PI.  2,  fig.  16. 

The  Indian  specimens  are  from  the  Mangali  Beds  of  the  Damuda  Series,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  species  in  the  Ipswich  Beds  is  but  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  uniting  the  great  Secondary  Coal-bearing  Series  of  India  with  those  of 
Australia. 

The  specimen  was  obtained,  with  a magnificent  collection  of  Mesozoic  plants,  by 
Mr.  .1.  II.  Simmonds  from  the  Ipswich  Beds. 

Loc.  Denmark  Hill,  Ipswich  Coal  Field  (Ji  S.  Simmonds — Colin.  Simmonds, 
Brisbane). 

Class — Insecta. 

Order-COLEOPTERA. 

Family— BHPRESTID^. 

Oenus—MESOSTIGMOEEEA,  Etheridge  fil.  and  Olliff,  1890. 

(Mem.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  No.  7,  p.  9.) 

Mesostiqmodeea  typioa,  E.  and  0, 

Mesostirimodera  typiea,  Etheridge  fil.  and  Olliff,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  No.  7,  1890, 
p.  9 t.  ii.,  f.  1-3. 

Ohs.  A detailed  description  of  this  interesting  Insect-Wing  will  be  found  at  the 
reference  quoted  above,,  supplemented  by  the  following  remarks : — 

“ The  remarkable  character  of  the  ornamentation  or  sculpture  of  this  wing  will 
^-t  once  distinguish  it  from  the  various  genera  of  the  family  Buprestid®,  both  recent 

* Fidi  T.  R.  Jones,  Mon.  Eoss.  Estherife,  1862,  p.  10. 
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and  fossil,  and  from  the  allied  families  Elateridae  and  Eucneinidae ; indeed  we  cannot 
recall,  at  this  moment,  a single  genus  throughout  the  whole  Coleopterous  order  in  which 
the  ordinary  punctate-striate  sculpture — cousisting  of  distinct  punctures  arranged  in 
regular  series  one  behind  another— is  combined  with  small  irregularly  disposed 
derations.  Its  form  and  structure  clearly  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  Buprestidse, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  wo  thinlf,  of  its  aiiiuity  to  that  typo  of  the  recent  genus 
Stiffmodera  (e.g.,  S.  ffradosa,  Cher.,  S.  Boei,  Hope,  &c.),  which  prerails  in  Western  and 
South  Australia.  The  type  of  which  we  speakis  represented  in  New  South  Wales  by  one  or 
two  species,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these,  S.  sanyuinosn,  Hope,  that  the  fossil  wing  appears 
to  be  most  nearly  allied.  The  peculiar  punctuation  appears  to  indicate  that  this  Insect 
belongs  to  a very  ancient  type,  and  an  examination  of  the  specimen  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  ordinary  rugose  form  of  sculpture,  accompanied  by  deep  pits,  now 
so  preralent  amongst  the  Buprestid®,  may,  so  far  as  the  Australian  species  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  derived  from  this  older  type.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr!  .1.  II.  Simmonds  for  this  very  interesting 
fossil.  Other  Insect  remains  wore  found  by  him  at  Ipswich,  with  one  exception  the 
remains  of  Coleop)tera.  Two  well  preserved  elytra  are  certainly  referable  to  the 
Ehynchophora,  and  one  is  evidently  related  to  the  genus  GlocMnorrliiims,  or  its 
immediate  allies.  Two  other  fossils,  exhibiting  the  thorax  and  elytra,  are  probably 
representatives  of  the  family  Hydrophildsc,  both  of  them  having  the  w'ing-cases 
punctate-striate,  &c.  A fifth  specimen  appears  to  be  the  head  and  pro-thoracic  segment 
of  a Coleopterous  larva,  possibly  of  one  of  the  Lampyridse,  but  in  the  absence  of  further 
material,  it  is  not  judicious  to  venture  a decided  opinion.  The  only  other  specimen 
which  has,  so  far,  been  found,  appears  to  be  the  impression  of  the  abdomen  of  one  of 
the  large  Hemiptera. 

Loc.  Denmark  Hill,  Ipswich  Coal  Eield  (Ji  S.  Simmonds — Colin.  Simmonds, 
Brisbane) . 

Sub-Kingdom— MOL  LUSC  A. 
Section-MOLLUSCA  VERA. 

Class — Pelecypoda. 

Order— UNlONAOEiE. 

Eamily— UNIONIDiE. 

Genus — UNIO,  'Pliillipson,  1788. 

(Dissert.  Hist.  Nat.  Nov.  Test.  Genera,  p.  16.) 

Unio  ipsviciensts,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  42,  figs.  2 and  3. 

8p.  Char.  Transversely  elongated,  narrow,  wmdge-like,  sub-acute  posteriorly. 
Dorsal  or  cardinal  margin  short,  much  less  than  the  length  of  the  shell ; ventral  margin 
generally  rounded,  but  straight  towards  the  centre.  Anterior  end  short  and  rounded ; 
posterior  end  produced  and  obtusely  pointed  Umbones  small,  quite  anterior,  and 
much  eroded.  No  true  posterior  slope,  but  the  flanks  insensibly  graduating  into  the 
posterior  end.  Surface  with  concentric  roughened  corrugations. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  so  generally  like  many  other  species  of  Unio  that  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  its  distinctive  characters.  It  is  a very  much  smaller  species  than 
the  following  one,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  yet  described  from  Australian 
Mesozoic  rocks. 

Loo.  Shaft  at  the  Bremer  Basin  Colliery,  at  a depth  of  two  hundred  feet 
(H.  Heaviside). 
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TJkio  etheksis,  Tate. 

XJnio  Eyrensis,  Tate  (m.s.)  u j f 

„ Etheridge  fil.,  in  II,  Y.  L.  Brown’, s Reports  on  Coal-bearing  Area  in  the  Neighbourhood  ot 

Leigh’s  Creek,  S,  Austr,  (S,  Austr,  Pari,  Papers,  1891),  p.  11,  t,  2,  f.  l-o, 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  elongate,  or  elongately  siibovate,  length  more  than 
twice  the  height ; anterior  end  slightly  produced,  posterior  end  obtusely  pointed, 
and  produced ; hinge-line  behind  the  umbonos  obliquely  inclined ; ligamental  area 
broad ; ventral  margin  convex ; umbones  tumid,  depressed,  and  much  eroded , 
anterior  muscular  impressions  low  down,  the  posterior  small  and  close  under  the 
hinge-line ; shell  moderately  thick,  surface  representing  the  epidermis  coarsely  striate 
and  subimbricate, 

Ohs.  This  species  is  represented  by  two  examples,  one  an  internal  cast  with 
portions  of  the  shell  still  remaining,  the  other  a more  complete  individual,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  shell  preserved  and  the  umbones  eroded.  The  specimens  are  con- 
verted into  ironstone,  and  their  appearance  is  so  difierent  from  the  other  North  Queens- 
land fossils  as  to  at  once  suggest  a totally  different  deposit.  _ _ 

The  species  of  Unio  hitherto  described  from  Australian  rocks  are  very  limited  in 
number,  and  we  have  now  in  consequence  to  deal  with  one  of  an  entirely  new  facies. 
TI.  eyrensis  resembles  to  some  extent  the  species  from  the  Judith  River  Gioup 
of  North  America,  but  is  a more  convex  and  bulky  form,  and  devoid  of  radiating 


strise. 

Unio  Dance,  Meek  and  Hayden,*  from  the  Laramie  Group  (Cretacco-Tertiary) , 
resembles  the  present  species  to  some  extent,  but  is  not  so  nasiform,  or  elongate  y 
wedge-shajied. 

Amongst  European  Mealdcii  species  it  is  not  unlike  TT.  porrectus,  Sby.,  but  sti 
more  like  Unio  siih-porrecfus,  A.  Roemer.t  or  V.  Dunkeri,  Struckmanu.J 

Loc.  Bundanba,  near  Ipswich,  in  brick  clay  overlying  coal  {Son.  A.  C.  Gi  eyoiy, 
and  J".  Malbon  Thompson'). 


Hnio,  sp.  ind. 

Ohs.  A second  species  occurs  in  the  same  bed  at  the  Bremer  Colliery,  but  it  is 
distinct  from  U.  ipseiciensis.  It  is  far  larger  than  the  latter,  and  evidently  differed 
much  in  shape,  being  a broader  and  stronger  species.  The  specimen  consists  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  conjoined  valves,  and  had  lost  all  trace  of  shelly  matter.  It  is 
too  imperfect  for  further  diagnosis. 


E. 


* White  in  Powell’s  3rd  Add.  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1881-82  [188  t.  17,  f.  1-3 
t Dunker,  Mon.  Norddeutchen  Wealdenbildung,  1846,  p.  27,  t.  11,  f.  0. 
t Die  Wealden-Bildungen,  1880,  t.  1,  f.  6. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  EOLLING-  DOWNS  FOEMATION  (LO'WEE  CEETACEOUS). 

AETESIAN  WELLS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  tbe  Geological  Map,  the  “ Soiling  Dowias  Formation”  covers 
an  area  which  may  be  roughly  stated  at  three-fourths  of  the  total  extent  of  the  Colony. 
It  extends  westwards  from  the  Palffiozoic  ranges  on  the  east  coast,  from  near  the  heads 
of  the  MacIntyre  in  the  south  to  the  Palmer  in  the  north.  West  of  this  line  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  Colony,  save  where  it  is  unconformably  overlaid  by  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  and  where  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Cloncurry,  and  of  De  Little,  Cairn, 
and  the  Grey  Eanges  rise  from  beneath  it  like  islands.  Westward  and  southward  it 
extends  across  South  Australia  into  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  Except 
in  Queensland,  however,  it  appears  to  be  covered  to  a considerable  extent  by  Tertiary 
rocks.  It  marks  the  position  of  a sea  which  in  Cretaceous  times  divided  the  Australian 
Continent  into  two  islands. 

The  Ipswich  Coal  Field  seems  to  pass  upward  into  the  Foiling  Downs  Formation, 
although  the  junction  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced.  To  draw  a definite  lino 
between  the  Ipswich  and  the  Bolling  Downs  Formations  is  quite  impracticable,  but  the 
appearance  of  Belemnites  and  Ammonites,  with  other  marine  forms,  in  the  latter,  suffi- 
ciently marks  the  change  from  the  plant-bearing  beds  of  the  former. 

' Everywhere  in  the  North  the  Bolling  Downs  Formation  lies  directly,  and  of 
course  unconformably,  on  schists  and  slates  of  undetermined  ago,  or  on  granite  or 
gueiss,the  Ipswich  Formation  being  unrepresented.  Tlie  “ EollingDowns”  is  bj^  nomeans 
a mountain-forming  formation.  Generally,  its  decomposition  forms  a rich  soil  which  is 
taken  possession  of  by  the  nutritious  “ Mitchell”  and  “ Blue”  grasses,  so  Mghly  favour- 
able to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  surface  rises  into  a series  of  gentle  undulations, 
not,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  disturb  the  idea  of  a dead  level.  Travelling 
over  the  “ Downs”  becomes  monotonous  after  a few  days,  the  sun  rising  in  the  east  and 
setting  in  the  west  on  the  horizon  of  an  ocean-like  idain.  The  watercourses  which  intersect 
It  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  for  a few  waterholes,  and  are  so  iU- 
defined  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  dry  weather  which  way  the  water  flows  in  wet. 
Each  watercourse  is  marked  by  a straggling  fringe  of  timber,  while  the  rest  of  the  plains 
are  treeless.  As  the  streams  are  of  this  character,  it  results  naturally  that  they 
rarely  cut  through  the  soil,  and  consequently  sections  of  the  strata  occur  only  at  wide 
intervals. 

The  monotony  of  ttie  scenery  is  the  direct  result  of  a sameness  of  composition 
throughout  the  whole  series. 

In  announcing  the  discovery,  in  1867,  of  a suite  of  fossils  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Gordon,  in 
Wollumbilla  Creek,*  the  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  t referred  to  the  “ pale  sandstones  of 
the  creek,  and  hard  red  conglomerates  and  quartzites  from  between  Wollumbilla  and  the 
Biver  Amby.”  [The  latter  probably  Desert  Sandstone.]  Subsequently  Mr.  Clarke  + 
stated  that  the  Wollumbilla  fossils  occurred  in  rounded,  nodular,  or  concretionary 
boulders,  imbedded  in  a brittle  marl  in  the  creeks,  and  on  the  downs,  which  ate  covered 

* Wollumbilla  Creek  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Railway,  294  miles  from  Brisbane, 
t Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xviii.  (18()2),  p.  245. 
t Recent  Discoveries  in  Australia,  p.  52. 
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by  grits  and  sandstones,  mostly  red  and  evidently  partly  fused  by  igneons  action 
[Desert  Sandstone].  The  calcareous  sandstone  occurs  along  the  creeks  and  downs 
where  water  has  denuded  it  ; aud,  above  all,  is  a coarse  grit.  The  descending  section 
in  the  creek  bank,  where  the  fossiliferous  nodules  occur,  at  'Wollumbilla,  is  as 
follows ; — 

1.  Brown  stiff  clay,  full  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  much  waterworn. 

2.  Clay. 

3.  Slate-coloured  marl,  very  friable  above,  but  hard  below,  charged  with  strings 

of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  and  breaking  into  rectangular  fragments. 

In  this  occur  the  calcareous  masses.  The  height  of  the  section  is  about 
fifteen  foot.  On  the  east,  at  about  three  miles  distance,  coarse  con- 
glomerates rise  above  these  beds.  The  bluff  end  of  the  conglomerate  rises 
to  about  twenty  feet.  [The  conglomerates  referred  to  after  the  words  in 
italics  must  be  the  Desert  Sandstone.] 

“ The  calcareous  boulders  from  the  Wollumbilla  Creek,  when  broken,  are  found 
to  be  of  a deep  olive  colour  internally,  a few  presenting  a dull  brown  or  bluish  hue  . 
They  are  very  compact.  In  all  of  them  organic  remains  are  very  abundant.  The 
exteriors  of  many  of  the  boulders  are  much  waterworn,  and  exhibit  only  sections  of  the 
organic  remains  they  contain,  whilst  in  others  a certain  amount  of  decomposition  or 
oxidation  of  the  surface  has  taken  place,  which  has  produced  a rotten  exterior,  looking 
like  an  impure  chalk,  of  a yellow  or  buff  colour.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  fossils 
stand  out  sharply  from  the  matrix.” 

I may  observe  that  I do  not  agree  with  the  Author  as  to  the  waterworn  condition 
of  the  boulders,  wbicb  are  probably  concretionary  masses  weathering  spheroidally. 

The  Wollumbilla  fossils  w'ere  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
F.G.S.,  in  1869.*  I do  not  propose  to  repeat  Mr.  Clarke’s  or  ISlr.  Moore’s  lists, 
which  are  incorporated,  with  annotations,  in  my  Colleague’s  observations.  Mr.  Moore’s 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposits  is  as  follows : 

“ It  is  not  easy  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  fossils 
that  come  from  Wollumbilla.  The  Lias,  the  Great  Oolite,  the  Oxford  Clay,  the 
Portland  Oolite,  and  the  Cretaceous  Beds  may  each  put  in  a claim ; but  that  of  the 
Oxford  Clay  appears  to  be  strongest.  That  they  all  belong  to  the  Upper  Oolite  may  with 
safety  be  inferred.”  Of  the  Buugeworgorai  and  Amby  Beds,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
Mr,  Moore  says,  “ Prom  the  nature  of  the  matrix,  though  this  does  not  pass  for  much, 
they  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  beds  of  a different  character  from  those  from  the 
other  districts.  As  similar  Griocerata  h.ave  never  been  found  below  tho^  Lower 
Greensand,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  the  presence  of  Neocomian  Beds  in  Australia,  from 
whence  it  may  have  been  derived.” 

Mr.  Daintreo  mentioned  in  1868  t the  occurrence  of  Belcmnites  on  the  Dugald 
Hiver,  Cloncurry  District. 

In  accompanying  Ilann’s  Korthern  Exploring  Expedition  in  1872,  Mr.  Norman 
Taylor  discovered  richly  fossiliferous  deposits  in  the  Walsh  District.  Prom  notes  which 
he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  I make  the  following  extracts  : 

“At  Camp  11  on  the  Walsh  Eiver,  and  likewise  at  Camp  79  (return 
journey),];  at  Elizabeth  Creek  [near  what  is  now  AVrotham  Park  Station],  where  mostly 

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.,  p.  22G.  . x-  it  n i 

t Report  on  the  Cape  River  Diggings,  and  the  latest  Mineral  Discoveries  in  Northern  Qneenslarci 

Brisbane:  by  Authority : 1868.  _ x t t 

J The  positions  of  the  Camps  referred  to  are  laid  down  (Mr.  Taylor  says  not  very  accurately)  on  tl  e 
map  attached  to  Mr.  Hann’s  “ Diary  of  the  Northern  Expedition.”  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : lb7d. 
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Belemnites  were  found  in  a calcareous  conglomerate.  In  a creek  a short  distance  to  the 
north-east  of  Camp  81  (return  journey),  there  occur  largo  quantities  of  ironstone 
nodules,  in  one  of  which  I discovered  a fine  and  very  perfect  crustacean,  which,  however, 
appears  to  have  heenlost,* * * §  as  it  was  not  noticed  hy  Mr.  Etheridge,  senr.,  when  describing 
the  Collection.  The  Mesozoic  rocks  here  rest  on  a grey  felsitic  quartz-porphyry. 

“ At  Camp  11  the  Mesozoic  beds  consist  of  thin-beddod  brown,  olive,  and 
whitish  concretionary  shales,  passing  downward  into  blue  marly-shales,  having  a 
crystalline  efilorescence  on  the  surface  (sulphate  of  soda  ?)  and  decomposing  rapidly. 
The  olive-coloured  limestone  concretions  form  lines  (in  the  shales)  in  the  cliffs,  like 
the  flints  in  the  chalk  of  England.  These  beds  dip  slightly  northwards,  and  are  faulted 
in  several  jilaces,  and  are  jointed  east  and  west.  To  the  south  the  plains  are  occasionally 
covered  with  these  boulder-hke  concretions  and  glazed  ironstone  pebbles.f 

“ At  Elizabeth  Creek,  between  Camps  11  and  13,  the  cliffs  consist  of  red  and  white 
conglomerates  J passing  downwards  into  sandy  beds,  which  rest  on  blue  shales  and 
gypseous  marls,  with  thin  layers  of  gypsum  and  cone-in-cone  limestone.  Septaria  also 
occur  with  veins  of  dolomite  and  centres  of  calc-spar.  Irregular  patches  of  red  and 
yellow  concretionary  ironstone  also  occur,  some  pebbles  having  an  external  jet-black 
polish.  With  the  exception  of  a fragment  of  an  Orthooeras,%  the  only  fossils  I could  find 
were  Belemnites  in  a calcareous  conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and  obscured  hy 
talus. 

“ At  Camp  14,  Mesozoic  blue  shales  and  concretionary  limestones  occupy  the 
river  bed,  overlaid  by  a grey  jointed  calcareous  sandstone.  The  rounded  flattened 
concretions  (not  boulders)  in  these  beds,  as  well  as  the  beds  themselves,  contain  a rich 
store  of  fossils,  esjoecially  Cephalopoda  (Ammonites,  Crioceras,  &c.).  These  fossil 
beds  are  everywhere  overlaid  by  siliceous  pebbly  conglomerates,  coarse  grits  and 
sandstones,  and  ironstone  and  ferruginous  grits.”  || 

“ In  a letter  from  the  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  myself,  dated  4th  June,  1874, 
he  says : “Prof.  Etheridge  (senr.)  says  of  the  Walsh  River  fossils,  ‘there  is  no 
specimen  of  Orthoceras  in  the  entire  series,’  and  Mr.  Carruthers  writes  thus  : ‘ There 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  establishing  a species,  hut  the  fragments  point  to  a form  of 
Teeniopteris,  nearly  allied  to  Stranyerites  ensis  (Oldham  and  Morris  in  Indian  Survey 
Memoirs),  which  Schimper  calls  Angiopteridium,  We  must  have  more  materials, 
however,  before  we  can  be  certain.’  ” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Etheridge’s  description  of  the  AValsh  River  fossils,  quoted 
in  a letter  of  the  late  Mr.  K.  T.  Staiger,  the  then  Curator  of  the  Queensland  Museum, 
Brisbane,  dated  8th  May,  1874. 

“ The  Walsh  River  fossils  consist  of  the  following  forms : — 

Cephalopoba. 


Ammonites,  allied  to  A.  clypeiformis. 
Ammonites,  sp.  (?) 

Crioceras  (4),  sp. 

Belemnites  (2),  sp. 


- All  from  nodules. 


* In  a letter  to  me,  dated  26th  October,  1879,  Mr.  Taylor  says  ; “ In  looking  over  the  list  of  Queensland 
Exhibits,  at  Sydney,  I find  one  by  the  Trustees  of  Brisb.ane  Museum  of  a Crustacean  unknown,  from  the 
Walsh,  which  must  be  my  missing  specimen.”  (R.L.J.)  The  specimen  exists  in  the  Queensland  Museum, 
and  will  be  described,  (B.  E.  Jiinr. ) 

t Mr.  Skene,  of  Wrotham  Park  Station,  assures’  me  that  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  occur  at 
Elizabeth  Creek  in  situ,  (B.L.J.) 

J Desert  Sandstone,  apparently.  (B.L.J.) 

§ Probably  the  phragmaeone  of  a Belemnite.  (B.  E.  junr.) 

II  Desert  Sandstone ? (B.L.J.) 
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BiTAiiTE  Shells. 


Mijacites 

St/ssoarca 

Solemya 

Area 


llinnites 

Oytherea 

Gyprina 


l^anopoBa 

Inoceramus 


Myoconcha 

Pecten 

Teredo  in  fossil  wood. 


“ I believe  Ibe  whole  of  these  are  Cretaceous  (Lower)  and  one  perhaps  Neocomian. 
Most  of  the  species  are  new,  but  to  figure  and  describe  them  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose, as  they  are  all  apparently  in  drift  nodules,  and  cau  hardly  have  been  found  in  situ. 

I shall  always  have  much  pleasure  in  rendering  you  what  assistance  I can  in  these 
matters,  but  I would  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  uselessness  of  sending  home  any 
fossils  for  dete-rmination  which  are  simply  drifted  surface  specimens.  The  perplexing 
mixture  of  forms  from  AVollumbilla,  previously  described  by  Moore,  arose  from  this 
collection  of  specimens  from  drifted  nodules.  The  whole  series  will  be  returned  to  the 
Colony  as  soon  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has  completed  his  investigation  of  the  suppioscd  speci- 
mens of  Glossopteris.” 

Mr.  Taylor  continues No  mention  is  made  of  some  fine  Ichthyosaurus 
vertebrsB  discovered  on  the  Walsh  by  Warner  (one  of  our  party),  or  of  my  Crustacean. 

“ The  Mitchell  River  bed  is  composed  (at  Camp  14)  of  thin  grey  shales  and  brittle, 
conchoidally  fractured,  marly  mudstones,  full  of  large  and  small  flattened  globular 
concretions.  The  mudstones  are  full  of  Dentaliuni  (?)  and  small  bivalves  (Leda  ?), 
and  the  concretions  of  large  bivalves  and  Cephalopoda  {Pecten,  Ammonites,  &c.)  always 
lying  on  their  flat  surfaces.  That  they  have  been  formed  in  situ  by  segregation  of  the 
calcareous  matter  round  the  decomposing  animal,  there  cau  bo  no  doubt.  The  idea  of 
their  drift  origin  is  simply  preposterous.” 

Calcareous  nodules,  such  as  are  described  by  Mr.  Taylor,  are  of  common  occur- 
rence among  the  shale  beds  all  over  the  Rolling  Downs,  and  I have.no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Taylor’ s fossils  were  found  in  situ.  At  the  same  time  the  misconception  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Etheridge  probably  arose  from  the  imperfect  data  concerning  the  occurrence  of  the 
fossils  with  which  he  was  furnished.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  given  to  understand  that 
the  Ze/i%osOT(rtfSTertebrEe,fromwhat  cause  I cannot  tell,  never  reached  Mr.  Etheridge. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Daintroo  remarked  * that  “ all  the  great  plahm  of  Queensland 
westw'ard  of  the  Main  Range  consist  of  subaerially  decomposed  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones  and,  further—"  The  only  variety  in  the  lithological 
character  of  the  Flinders  and  Thompson  Rivers  Mesozoic  rocks  is  the  change  from 
shale  to  fiue-gi’ained  sandstone  in  the  alternating  beds,  the  shale  greatly  predominating^; 
its  lino  of  bedding  marked  by  thin  bands  and  nodular  layers  of  argillaceous  limestone.” 

“One  other  peculiarity  in  the  strata  forming  the  series  is  the  presence  at  intervals 
of  thin  layers  of  limestone  having  the  well-known  cone-in-cone  structure.  This  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a chemical  precipitate  than  a mechanical  deposit,  and  contains 
no  fossils.  Its  analysis  gave ; — 


Insoluble  in  hydroclilorio  acid 
Aminonia-procipitate 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Undetermined  constituents... 


14-920 

4-860 

75-458 

4-762 


100-000 


Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  282, 
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Speaking  of  tke  collection  examined  ky  Mr.  Moore,  Daintree  suggests  * tkat  “ it 
is  jjossible  that  fossils  from  difEerent  localities,  or  perhaps  drift  specimens,  have  been 
mixed  up.” 

In  the  same  Paper  Mr.  Daintree  (p.  278)  remarked  that  “ a single  shell  {Tellina) 
found  in  a bed  of  horizontal  limestone  at  the  head  of  the  Gregory  on  the  Barkly  Tableland, 
and  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Itov.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney,  would,  if  belonging  to  this 
Desert  Sandstone  [Series],  as  it  probably  does,  give  reason  to  belieye  that  the  lacustrine 
condition  may  be  eliminated.”  This  observation  is  noticed  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  Daintrcc’s  mistake,  tlio  limestone  of  the  Barkly  Tableland  having  since 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Bolling  Downs  Pormation. 

Daintree  continues  as  follows : — “ As  early  as  1866,  a suite  of  fossils  was 
collected  by  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Carson  (of  Marathon  Station)  on  the  Blinders 
Biver,  and  forwarded  for  determination  to  Prof.  McCoy  in  Melbourne.  They  were 
never  figured  f ; but  his  manuscript  names  are  as  follows  J ; — 

Beptilia. 

Icliiliyosaurits  australis,  McCoy. 

'Plesiosaurus  Sutlierlandi,  McCoy. 

Plesiosaurus  macrospondijlus,  McCoy. 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  Sutlierlandi,  McCoy. 

A.  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

JBelemnitella  diptyclia,  McCoy  [=B.  Canliami,  Tate]. 

Ancyloceras  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

Lamellibrahciiiata. 

Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

„ Sutlierlandi,  McCoy. 

“ One  locality  being  assigned  to  all  the  fossils  alluded  to  in  the  above  notice,  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  either  fossils  from  difEerent  localities  had  been  mixed  together, 
or  derived  specimens  had  been  mingled  with  those  obtained  in  situ,  and  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  or  inference  could  bo  drawn,  for  purposes  of  correlation  with  European, 
Asiatic,  or  African  forms.  In  company  with  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  supplied  McCoy 
with  the  before-mentioned  materials,  I therefore  visited  the  Dpper  Blinders  and  cai’e- 
fully  collected  the  fossils  from  three  localities — viz.,  Marathon  Station,  Hughenden 
Station,  and  Hughenden  Cattle  Station. 

“ At  Marathon,  which  is  some  forty  miles  further  down  the  Blinders  than 
Hughenden,  there  is,  close  to  the  homestead,  an  outcrop  of  fine-grained  yellow  sand- 

* Loc.  cit.  p.  282. 

t Prof,  (now  Sir.  P.)  MoOoy  published  his  researches  on  these  fossils  in  a series  of  Papers  entitled  as 
follows 

(1.)  A Note  on  the  Cretoceons  Deposits  of  Australia.  Ann.  and  May.  Nat.  Hist.,  18G5,  Srd  Ser.,  xin., 
p.  333. 

(2.)  On  the  Discovery  of  Cretaceous  Fossils  in  Australia.  Trans.  B.  Soc.  Viet,  1860,  vii.,  pp.  ‘13-.51. 

(3.)  On  the  Occurrence  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  in  Australia.  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
1867,  Srd  Ser.,  (mx.,  p.  355. 

(4.)  On  the  Discovery  of  Bnaliosauria  and  other  Cretaceous  Fossils  in  Australia.  Trans.  B.  tioc. 
Viet,  1868,  riiL,  p.  41. 

From  these  references,  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  F.  McCoy  was  absolutely  the  first  to  announce  the  occurrence 
of  Cretaceous  fossils  in  Australia. 

i Without  tlie  attached  notes. 
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stone,  wliieli  has  been  quarried  for  building  purposes ; and  below  tbis,  down  to  tbe  edge 
of  a waterbole  supplying  tbe  bouse,  is  a series  of  sandstones  and  argillaceous  limestones, 
containing  numerous  organic  remains. 

“These  I have  submitted  to  Mr.  Etheridge  [Senr.],  for  examination  and  correla- 
tion, the  result  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  my  paper;  I,  however,  attach 
hero  a summary  of  the  forms  determined  by  him  from  this  locality  : — 

Inoceramus  marailwnensis,  Eth.* 

„ allied  to  problematicus. 

„ pernoides,  Eth. 

„ miiltiplieatus,  Stoh,  var.  elongatus,  Eth. 

“ From  these  beds  also  came  McCoy’s  Eeptilia. 

“ The  ‘ Marathon  ’ Beds,  as  they  may  be  designated,  are  undulating,  with  an 
uncertain  dip.  Proceeding  from  ‘ Marathou  ’ up  the  Flinders  River  (most  probably  over 
u series  of  older  beds)  no  clifC-sections  are  met  with;  but  at  Stewart’s  wash-pool,  on 
the  main  road,  the  Avicula  hughendenensis,  Eth.  [_-=Aucella  hugliendcnensis,  Eth.  til.] 
of  Hughendon  is  found  in  abundance. 

“ At  Robert  Grey’s  HughenJen  Station,  however,  which  lies  about  three  miles 
cast  of  Mount  Walker,  a series  of  ealcareo-argillaceous  beds  crop  out,  containing  a 
marked  and  well-preserved  fauua,  indicating  no  great  difference  in  facies  from  that  of 
Marathon.” 

A section  accompanying  Daintree’s  text  “of  a cliff  on  Bett’s  Creek,  intermediate 
between  Marathon  and  Ilughendeu,”  and  another  “ on  the  bank  of  the  Flinders,”  “ show 
how  nearly  horizontal  the  great  Mesozoic  system  of  the  Flinders  remains ; but  the 
latter  indicates  their  general  dip  towards  the  north-east  [north-w’est  must  be  meantj^ 
und  therefore  places  the  Ilugheuden  Beds  below  those  of  Marathon.  The  observations 
Collected  on  the  journey  between  these  two  places  give  the  same  result.  The  paleonto- 
logical evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  Mr.  Etheridge  [Senr.]  to  draw  any  great  line 
of  demarcation.  His  determination  of  the  species  from  the  Hughendeu  beds  is  as 
follows : — 

Ammonites  Beudanti,  D’Orb,  var.  Milcliellii,  Eth. 

„ Baintreei,  Eth. 

Avicula  hughendenensis,  Eth. 

Pecten,  &c. 

“ These  were  obtained  from  horizontal  ealcareo-argillaceous  beds,  fronting  the 
Water-hole  where  the  sheep-wash  is  placed,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Hughendeu 
Station.  The  Avicula  bed,  which  is  a very  marked  band,  about  four  inches  thick,  gives 


by  analysis  : — 

Kesidue  insoluble  in  IICl,  chiefly  clay  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17'230 

Ammonia-precipitate,  of  wliicli  1 '219  per  cent,  was  ferric-oxide  ...  9‘368 

Carbonate  oflime...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  67’888 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2‘520 

Undetermined,  water,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2'994 


lOO’OOO 

“ The  Hughendeu  Cattle-station  is  twenty  miles  further  up  the  Flinders  than  the 
Mughenden  Hoad  Station.  Hero  hundreds  of  Belomnites  are  strewn  over  the  surface  of 
the  twm  ridges  which  front  the  Cattle-station  huts,  but  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  soft 
shales  which  crop  out  from  under  an  escarpment  of  ‘ Desert  Sandstone.’ 

*The  names  quoted  here  must  be  understood  to  be  subordinate  to  those  hereafter  given  by  my 
Colleague. 
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“ Tlie  lithological  character  of  these  Cretaceous  strata  is  such  that  decomposition 
is  rapid ; and  clilf-sections  are  accordingly  rery  rare,  the  resulting  physical  aspect  being 
that  of  vast  plains,  which  form  the  principal  feature  of  Queensland  scenery  west  of  the 
main  dividing  range  ; but  that  the  ‘ Desert  Sandstone’  has  extended  over  all  this  country 
is  evidenced  by  its  existence  either  in  the  form  of  outliers  or  as  a marked  feature  in  situ 
on  all  main  watersheds,  or  by  its  pebbles  of  quartz  and  conglomerate,  which  are  strewn 
everywhere  over  the  surface  of  the  plains. 

“ The  height  of  the  watershed  between  the  Thompson  and  the  Dlinders  Eivers 
is  locally  not  more  than  1,400  feet  above  sca-lcvel ; and  as  the  former  river  has  to 
travel  as  many  miles  before  reaching  the  sea,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  in  a 
country  subject  to  heavy  tropical  rains  at  one  period  of  the  year,  followed  by  a long 
dry  season,  the  river  channels  are  ill-defined,  and  vast  tracts  of  country  covered  by 
alluvial  deposits.” 

Mr.  Eobert  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Daintree’s  Paper,  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  the  fossils  from  tho  Flinders  area,  which  need  not  here  be 
repeated,  as  in  the  following  pages  the  names  and  descriptions  are  recapitulated, 
with  annotations  and  the  results  of  a fuller  experience,  by  my  Colleague. 

Sjieaking  of  tho  material  which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Moore’s  paper 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Etheridge  says  * * * § : — “ It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  his 
specimens  were  not  obtained  in  sifu,  instead  of  from  drifted  materials ; for  nothing 
is  known  of  the  beds  or  sections  from  which  the  W ollumbilla  fossils  originally 
came.  It  is  not  a little  singular,  however,  that  Mr.  Moore  recognised  twenty 
species  as  common  to  England  and  Western  Australia.”  In  this,  and  the  same 
Writer’s  remarks  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  Walsh  fossils,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Daintreo’s  remarks, 
we  can  trace  the  steady  growth  of  the  misconception  which  I believe  was  started  by 
the  Eev.  W.  B,  Clarke’s  error  in  taking  the  Wollumbilla  nodules  for  drifted  boulders. 

Prom  the  imperfect  materials  at  In's  disposal,  and  taking  his  stratigraphical 
information,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  second-hand,  Mr.  Etheridge  read  the  sequence 
of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  strata,  as  follows 


O 

o < 


^Pleistocene. 

VLower  Volcanic. 

' r Marathon  Beds. 

Cretaceous  •<  Hughenden  Beds. 

(.Maryborough  Beds. 

r TtBnioplcris  [Tivoli  and  Burrum  Coal  Measures]. 

Oolitic  ■<  Wollumbilla  Beds.  Lias  and  Oolite. 

(.Gordon  Downs  Bcds.f 

I may  say  here  that  later  stratigraphical  observations  show,  and  palseontological 
research  corroborates,  that  the  Burrum  Coal  Field  is  older  than  the  Ipswich  (repre- 
sented by  Tivoli  in  the  above  list)  ; that  I regard  the  Hughenden,  Marathon,  and 
Wollumbilla  Beds  as  practically  on  the  same  horizon  and  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age; 
and  that  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  Maryborough  Beds  are  identical  and  Upper 
Cretaceous. 

Sir  Eichard  Owen  describes  J under  the  name  of  Notochcirjs  cosiata,  Owen,§  * 
Chelonian  reptile  from  tho  Flinders  Eiver. 


* Loc,  cU.,  p.  323. 

t Gordon  Downs,  near  Roma,  the  locality  referred  to,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gordon  Downs 
at  the  head  of  the  Roper,  near  Clermont,  where  Permo-Carboniferous  Coal  Measures  occur. 

J Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  178. 

§ Hereinafter  described  aa  Notochclane  costata,  Owen,  sp.  {R.  E.  Junr.) 
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The  Eev.  T.  W.  Eamm,  in  1885,  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  Collec- 
tion, a Ce23halopod  iroin  the  Pliuders  Elver,  near  Ilughendcn,  which  I took 
for  Orthoeeras,  but  which  my  Colleague  now  identifies  with  Belemnites  Selheimi, 

Ten.  AYoods.  . j i-  i. 

The  extracts  above  quoted  appear  to  exhaust  the  stratigraphical  and  litho- 
logical information  recorded  by  former  writers  on  the  Eolling  Downs  Eoimatiou,  and 
I now  add  what  I have  myself  observed  in  various  traverses  of  the  AYestern  District. 

From  the  junction  of  Julia  Creek  with  the  Cloncurry  north-westward  to  Gregory 
Downs,  the  strata  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  can  be  traced. 

At  Kamilaroy,  on  the  Leichhardt  Eiver,  and  the  “ Grass  Guuyah,”  twelve  miles 
south-west  of  Kamilarov,  are  extensive  outcrops  of  magnesian  limestone.  At  Kainilaroy 
the  limestone  yielded  s'pecimeus,  among  which  my  Colleague  recognised  Belemnites- 
Otodus  apendieulatus,  Agassiz ; vertebra)  of  a Teleostean  fish ; and  a posterior  costal 
plate  of  a Chelonian. 

On  the  Leichhardt,  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Gunpowder  Creek,  another 
limestone  yielded  Belemnites,  a portion  of  the  tooth  of  Lamna,  and  A:ucella  liuglien- 
denensis,  Eth. 

Eunuing  up  the  Gregory  Eiver,  PalsBozoic  rocks  occupy  the  greater  part  ot  the 
distance  from  Gregory  Downs  to  the  mouth  of  the  O’Shanassy.  Carl  Creek  Police 
Station  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  oE  Carl  Creek,  a fine  rushing  stream,  which  leaves 
the  Gregory  and  runs  into  the  O’Shanassy.  Behind  the  barracks  is  a large  open  plain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  cliffs  of  a hard  yellow  limestone,  horizontally  bedded. 

limestone  evidently  oceupies  an  ancient  depression,  and  overlies  (iiuconformably) 

nearly  vertical  Paleozoic  sandstones,  &c.  The  summit  of  this  limestone  forms  a plateau 
which  extends  to  Eocklands  under  the  name  of  Barkly’s  Table-land.  The  occurrence 
of  Tellina  on  Barkly’s  Table-land  has  already  been  noted. 

On  tlie  Upper  Elinders,  eighteen  miles  ISh  29°  W.  of  Coalbrook  Eailway 
Station,  on  the  Northern  Eail  way,  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  is  seen  beneath  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  The  uppermost  beds  scon  are  soft  crumbling  dark-grey  shales,  about  sixty 
feet  in  thickness,  with  bands  of  red  ferruginous  sandstone  or  arenaceous  ironstone  and 
grey  limestone.  Thence,  down  to  the  level  of  the  river,  are  seen  about  ten  feet  of  dark, 
fine-grained,  felspathic  sandstone.  The  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  beds  in  the  river  are 
ill  ptlaces  cov  ered  with  obscure  markings  suggestive  of  the  tracks  of  gigantic  reptiles. 
The  beds  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  seen  in  this  section,  although  nearly  hori- 
zontal, undulate  slightly,  but  their  general  tendency  is  to  dip  down  the  river,  while  the 
Desert  Sandstone  remains  horizontal,  thus  affording  a new  instance  of  the  uncontorm- 
nbility  observed  elsewhere  between  the  two  formations.  The  shaly  beds  of  the  inferior 
formation,  with  their  bauds  of  ironstone  and  limestone,  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the 
portion  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hughenden. 
^ few  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  the  rise  of  the  strata  exposes  beds  on  a lower  horizon 
than  those  above  described.  These  are  thick-bedded  sandstones,  partly  of  felspathic 
fiut  mainly  of  siliceous  materials,  varying  into  grits,  pebbly  grits,  and  conglomerates 
About  two  miles  further  up  the  river  the  following  section  is  seen  on  the  ie.t 
hank : — 

Section  No.  1.  rt  m 

(a)  White  gritty  and  pebbly  sandstone  ^ 

{l>)  Laminated  grey  micaceous  clay  ^ 

(e)  Coal  „ .9" 

(d)  Fine-grained  brown  siliceous  shales,  with  plant-remains  
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Ft.  iu. 

(Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 6 

(e)  < Brown  laminated  clay  0 to  0 1 

(.  Coal 0 7 

^Blaok  mud  with  coaly  streaks  0 3 

, \ Grey-hrown  shale,  with  coaly  specks  and  streaks  1 0 

j Coal 0 OJ 

"^Grey  shales  with  coaly  streaks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 6 

{ff)  Coal  in  bed  of  river  (bottom  of  seam  not  seen) 0 6 


On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  one  chain  below  the  last  section  (south- 
south-west),  the  following  section  was  measured  : — 


Section  No.  2. 

Ft. 

in. 

(a) 

Sandstone  

40 

0 

(J) 

Laminated  grey  micaceous  clay  or  shale 

0 

8 

w 

Coal 

0 

2 

{d) 

Fine-grained  brown  siliceous  shales,  with  plant-remains 

0 

(e) 

Coal  

1 

1 

(/)  Dark-grey  shale  or  fire-clay,  with  plant-remains 

0 

21 

(9) 

CbaHn  bed  of  river  (bottom  not  seen) 

0 

7 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
following  section  was  seen  : — 


about  three  chains  above  Section  No.  1,  the 


Section  No.  3. 

Ft.  in. 

fCoal  ...  • ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 1 

(q)  ■<  Dark  sandstone  band  0 1| 

Lcoal 0 2 

Brown  hard  unlaminated  siliceous  clay,  with  coaly  streaks,  in  bed  of 
river  (bottom  not  seen)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 8 

In  the  above  three  sections,  the  identifiable  beds  are  distinguished  by  italic 

letters. 

An  analysis  of  a sample  of  seam  ( g)  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8'30 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  37’36 

Fixed  carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  51'04 

Ash  2-80 


Specific  gravity  1‘38. 


10000 


The  coal  scarcely  soils  the  fingers,  and  gives  a jet-black  powder.  The  ash  is 
white,  with  a faint  yellow  tinge,  and  mainly  siliceous.  The  coke  is  hard  and  firm.  The 
small  amount  of  incombustible  residue,  and  the  proportions  of  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
and  fixed  carbon,  make  this  coal  a very  valuable  one,  either  for  gas-making  or  steaming 
purposes ; in  fact,  it  may  be  pronounced  to  bo  a better  coal  than  some  of  the  most 
highly  prized  coals  of  Newcastle  (N.S.W.).  The  thickness  of  the  overlying  Desert 
Sandstone  is  not  great,  and  may  place  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  tracing  the  coal-seams, 
should  any  be  found  of  workable  thickness,  to  the  railway  line.* 

In  the  Diagram  (PI.  45,  fig.  1)  the  relation  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  to  the 
granite  and  other  rocks,  as  seen  at  Tatoo  Camp,  in  a gully  near  the  head  of  the 


Repoi't  by  R.L.  J.  on  Coal  Discoveries  on  the  Flinders.  Brisbane  ; by  Authority  : 1888. 
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Flinders,  is  well  shown.  It  rests  on  the  granite,  and  is  overlaid  unconformahly  by  the 
Desert  Sandstone,  which  overlaps  it,  and  abuts  against  the  granite.  The  Desert 
Sandstone  itself  is  covered  by  lava-form  basalt  beds  which  overlap  it  and  appear  again  in 
great  force  on  the  Burdcldn  side  of  the  granite  range.  The  altitude  of  Tatoo  Camp 
was  estimated  (by  Aneroid)  at  1,810  feet. 

On  the  Dalrymple  lload,  twelve  miles  above  Ilughendcn,  a gully,  rising  in  Mount 
Bechford,  and  falling  into  Porcupine  Creek,  exposes  a section  of  about  twelve  feet  ef 
horizontally  bedded  grey  clay  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  grey  flags  and  “ damper-shaped 
nodules  of  magnesian  limestone,  each  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  glittering  carbonate  of 
lime.  Exactly  similar  strata  are  exposed  at  Hughenden  Township,  in  the  Chinaman’s 
Gully,  and  at  the  washpool  from  which  Daintree  obtained  some  of  his  fossils.  I could 
see,  however,  only  a few  Belemnites,  and  some  shells,  all  in  bad  preservation.  The 
“ damper-shaped  nodules  ” are,  I believe  similar  to  those  from  which  the  Wollumhilla 
and  Walsh  fossils  were  obtained. 

1 have  within  the  last  year  or  two  received  several  fine  specimens  of  Grioceras, 
some  in  nodules,  from  Hughenden  Township,  and  in  July,  1891,  visited  the  locality  a 
second  time.  On  this  occasion  I was  more  successful  than  on  the  former,  having  split 
up  many  of  the  “ damper-shaped  ” nodules,  each  of  which  was  found  to  contain  a 
Grioceras  or  other  fossil  or  fossils.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  nodules  are  merely 
concretions  occurring  in  lines  along  the  bedding-planes. 

Mr.  George  Sweet,  of  Brunswick,  Melbourne,  made  a collection  of  fossils  from 
Hughenden  in  1889,  which  have  not  yet,  however,  been  described;* 

The  Bolling  Downs  Formation  occupies  the  district  traversed  by  the  Cloncurry 
Boad  from  W^ongalce,  above  Hughenden,  to  Fisher  s Creek,  near  Cloncuiry. 

Eight  miles  below  Hughenden,  I saw  some  oval  nodules  of  limestone,  one  of 
which,  on  being  split  up,  was  found  to  be  full  of  fragmentary  shells. 

Between  fifteen  and  thirty-nine  miles  west  of  Hughenden,  frequent  outcrops 
Were  seen  of  nodular  calcareous  sandstone  (which  had  for  the  most  part,  when 
Weathered,  lost  its  lime)  and  of  flaggy,  fine-grained,  pale-brown,  tough  sandstone. 

Thirty-nino  miles  below  Hughenden,  a gully  falling  into  the  left  bank  of  the 
Flinders  exposes  horizontal  beds  of  brown  sandstones,  with  Belemnites  and  small  shells, 
which,  however,  were  not  in  prescrvable  condition. 

Seven  miles  above  Marathon  Station,  a limestone  bed  yielded  Aucella  hughen- 
^snensis,  Eth.,  Inoceramus  2}ernoi(Ies,  Eth.,  and  the  wing  of  a Heuropterous  insect, 
■^schna  flindersensis,  Woodward.f  One  bed  of  limestone  was  entirely  made  up  of 
fragments  of  Inoceramus. 

At  Marathon  Station  I saw  the  beds  of  fine-grained  buff -yellow  sandstone, 
stales,  and  limestone  referred  to  by  Daintree  as  the  source  of  his  fossils,  but  m 
tke  time  I could  spare  (I  was  hurrying  to  join  the  Transcontinental  Bailway 
Expedition  under  General  Feilding,  at  Cloncurry,  in  the  year  1881)  I could  find 
no  fossils  well  enough  preserved  to  take  away,  but  I saw  numerous  fragments  of 
Inoceramus.  . ^ 

Seven  miles  below  Marathon  Station  I obtained  specimens  of  Inoceramus  {ot 
the  remains  of  which  one  bed  was  entirely  composed)  from  buff-coloured  and  reddish 
calcareous  sandstones. 


* This  Collection  has  now  been  ijartially  examined  (May,  1892),  and  a few  of  the  results  are 
bicorporated  in  subsequent  p.ages  of  this  work.  The  whole  will  be  subsequently  described  wiUi  other 

b'aterial  officially  collected  in  the  meantime.  (B.E.Junr.)  t wUnrlpr.i  Tiivpr  North 

t On  the  Wing  of  a Nenroptorous  Insect  from  the  Cretaceous  Limestone  of  Tlinders  River,  th 

Queensland.  By  Henry  Woodward,  L.LD.,  R.K.S.,  Geol.  Mag-  (1884),  vol.  i.,  p.  337. 
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Twenty-five  miles  below  Marathon  Station  the  road  began  to  be  strewn  with 
“cone-in-cone”  limestone,  evidently  derived  from  beds  w beneath,  and  from  one 
to  four  inches  in  thickness.  About  a mile  further  I saw  fine-grained  yellow  sandstones 
and  grey  shales  dij)ping  at  7°  to  the  S.E. 

Three  miles  above  Richmond  Downs  I observed  the  following  section: — 

ft.  in. 

Shales,  say  4 0 

Soft  grey  and  yellow  sandstone 2 0 

Limestone  0 6 

The  bottom  of  the  limestone  had  a cone-in-cone  structure,  and  the  top  was  full 
of  shells,  which  my  Colleague  named  Carsoni,  McCoy,  J.  Sutlierlandi, 'M.cQoy, 

and  Inocemmus,  a third  species.  Daintree’s  observation,  already  quoted,  that  the 
cone-in-cone  limestone  contains  no  fossils,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a chemical 
2)reeipitate  rather  than  that  of  a mechanical  deposit,  will  be  remembered.  I saw  an 
Inoceramus  quite  a foot  in  length,  but  was  unable  to  detach  it  from  the  matrix. 

Between  Richmond  Dowms  Station  and  the  Ffinders,  yellow  sandstones  having  a 
slight  dip  to  the  south-east  were  observed.  In  similar  sandstone  below  the  stockyard 
I found  an  Inoceramus.  Near  the  Richmond  Downs  Post  Office  I saw  a fragment  of  an 
immense  Griooeras  lying  on  the  roadside. 

Thirteen  and  a-half  miles  below  Richmond  Downs  Station  a gully  falling  into  the 
left  bank  of  the  Plinders  exposed  a section  of  crumbling  grey  and  bluish  shales  with 
limestone  and  grey  calcareous  sandstone.  Prom  these  1 obtained  specimens  of 
Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

Twenty-one  and  a-half  miles  below  Richmond  Downs  Station,  a gully  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  showed  a scarp  of  about  twenty  feet  of  brown  shales,  overlaid  by  grey 
sandstones,  with  an  apparent  dip  (though  undulating)  up  the  river.  Prom  the  shales  I 
obtained  Inoceramus  Sutherland i,  McCoy. 

Eight  miles  further  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Plinders  expose  a series  of  blue- 
grey  shales  and  thin-beddod  and  flaggy  soft  fine-grained  blue -grey  sandstone, 
dipping  about  3°  to  the  E.  In  the  sandstone  I saw  only  a fragment  of  a largo  flat 
bivalve. 

At  the  crossing  of  Neelia  Creek  I found  Aucella  Imghendenensis,  Eth.,  and 
Inoceramus  in  a bed  of  limestone.  Brown  sandstone  and  cone-iu-cone  limestone  are 
seen  at  the  crossing. 

Por  sixteen  miles  beyond  Neelia  Creek  the  road  is  covered  with  loose  blocks  of 
grey  sandstone  and  conc-in-eone  limestone.  Belemnites  are  occasionally  seen  on  the 
surface.  On  some  ridges  sixteen  miles  from  Neelia  Creek,  I saw  sandstone  and  cone-in- 
cone  limestone  dipping  slightly  to  the  east. 

Between  Neelia  and  Julia  Creeks,  grey  and  brown  sandstone  and  cone-in-cone 
limestone  are  frequently  seen.  At  Julia  Creek  I found  the  Gasteropod  named  Natica 
JacTcii,  Eth.  flh,  and  a fragment  of  a Cephalopod. 

Sections  of  brown  flaggy  sandstone  and  cone-in-cone  limestone  are  exposed  by 
Box  Creek. 

One  mile  west  of  the  Williams  River  is  an  outcrop  of  semi-vitreous  sandstone 
containing  Belemnites  and  nodules  of  limestone  resembling  “curling  stones”  in  size  and 
shape. 

Eight  miles  beyond  the  Williams  are  blocks  of  a very  hard  brecciated  siliceo- 
calcareous  stratified  rock,  from  which  I obtained  Inoceramus.  Portions  of  the  rock  -were 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  disintegrated  shelly  fibres  of  this  genus.  I also  observed 
in  one  piece  the  impression  of  a Belemnite. 
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Fifteen  miles  from  the  Williams  (on  Fisher’s  Creek  waters),  sandstones  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  fibrous  shelly  matter  of  Inoceramus  are  seen  to  rest  on  hardened 
black  slates  and  Lydian  stone.  Indeed,  in  several  places,  notably  near  Marathon, 

I noted  the  presence  of  beds  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  fibrous  material,  sufficient 
to  attest  that  this  mollusc  must  have  lived  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  ^ 

I believe  the  strata  above  described,  from  AVongalee  to  Fisher  s Creek,  near 
Cloneurry,  to  form  one  continuous  scries.  They  seem  to  form  a large  synclinal  trough 
with  an  axis  crossing  the  Flinders  from  east  to  west,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marathon.  At  the  heads  of  the  Flinders  the  lowest  beds  do  not  mop  out,  as  the 
tolling  Downs  Formation  there  overlaps  the  Palaeozoic  and  Metamorphic  rocks  of  ^ e 
Dividing  Kange,  and  arc  covered  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  the  basalts  ot  the  table- 
land. To  the  west  of  Eichmond  Downs,  however,  a gentle  rise  to  the  west  brings  up  a 
series  of  strata  which  apparently  occupy  a lower  horizon  than  those  iii  the  centre  of  t e 
trou<rh.  Fi-oin  Hughendon  to  Marathon  the  strata  consist  for  the  most  P^rt  ot  g ey 
shales  with  nodules  of  magnesian  bmestone  and  grey  and  brown  sandstones,  which  are 
occasionally  calcareous  and  nodular.  Hear  Eichmond  Downs,  wlmre  an  easterly  dip  is 
for  the  first  time,  distinctly  observable,  the  limestones  assume  a different  character,  and 
are  distinguished  by  a prevalent  cone-in-cone  structure.  Further  west  there  are  fewer 
shale  beds  and  thicker  and  browner  sandstones.  The  latter  are  extensively  veined  with 
gypsum,  and  I have  been  informed  by  squatters  and  others  that  Sc*  of  gypsum  are 
frequently  met  with  in  sinking  wells.  The  whole  serines  is  fossiliferous.# 

A bed  of  gypsum,  of  workable  thickness,  and  of  great  purity,  occurs  at  Chollarton, 
near  Collingwood.  Specimens  of  this  have  been  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey 

Collection  by  Mr.  Julius  von  Berger. 

Tbe  return  iourney  from  the  Transcontinental  Eailway  Expedition,  from  Clon- 
curry  to  Charters  Towers,  vid  Cloneurry,  Winton,and  Eockwood  (1881-2),  afforded  me 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  on  a course  to  the  south  ot 

that  of  the  outward  journey.  „ , , r 

From  Edington  Station  to  the  head  of  Eastern  Creek  scarcely  a section  of  t 

strata  was  seen,  although  the  shale  cUhris  and  the  markedfeaturcs  of  the  Eolling  Downs 
sufficiently  attested  the  presence  of  the  formation  to  which  they  give  Gieir 
divide  between  the  Gulf  waters  and  those  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  (Diamentina 
Eiver  ?)  was  crossed  imperceptibly,  as  it  forms  no  “ range’’ whatever^ 

One  and  a-half  miles  down  the  Diamentina,  from  Kynoona  Station,  some  grey 
and  buff  sandstones,  cone-in-cone  limestone,  and  grey  shales  were  observed,  ihe 

sandstones  contained  Echinus  spines.  if 

For  the  next  twenty-five  miles  down  the  river,  wherever  the  rock  was  visible  it 

was  found  to  be  of  grey  or  buff  sandstone.  Sometimes  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
largo,  not  well-rounded  pebbles  of  tough  quartzite,  occasionally  incliniiig  to 
and  smaller  and  better-rounded  pebbles  of  sandy-brown  ironstone.  These  pebbles 
probably  derived  from  the  Desert  Sandstone,  cliffs  of  which  are  seen  to  the  south 

For  six  miles  up  and  five  down  the  river,  from  Dagworth  Old  Station,  sandstones 
with  grey  sandy  shales  prevail,  and  the  sandstones  get  coarser  in  gram  and  greyer  “ 
clouf  Jtu  ri,«  i.  follLa  aown.  A good  doal  of  .iliemod  wood  .0  f 

lollti.doobtfol  wl, other  it  000,0  from  the  Eolling  Down.  Formation,  or  fiom  the 
Desert  Sandstone,  which  must  have  covered  it. 

* Report  by  R.  L.  Jack  on  the  Geological  Features  o part  o Notes  maL  on'the 

posed  Transcontinental  Railway.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1885  bupplemenrcu  y 
Journey  and  hitherto  unpublished. 
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^ Between  tte  Diamentina  and  Wokingliani  Creek,  grey  sandstones  are  seen  at 
intervals,  with  occasional  sandy  ironstone  or  ironmaskod  sandstone.  Silicified  wood  is 
strewn  over  the  soil. 

On  Watts  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Diamentina,  pale  greenish-grey  sandstones 
are  seen  in  thick  beds.  The  sandstone  has  a remarkable  internal  structure.  Although 
the  lines  of  bedding  continue  without  interrujition,  a concretionary  process  acting  on 
t e protoxide  of  iron  in  the  rock  appears  to  have  hardened  spherical  portions  of  the 
mass,  which  can  easily  be  detached  from  the  softer  portions.  These  spheres  weather  out, 
as  round  as  cannon-balls,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  small  shot  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  I have  so  frequently  heard  descriptions  of  similar 
‘ sandstone  balls  ” from  different  portions  of  the  Eolling  Downs,  that  the  structure 
referred  to  cannot  be  uncommon,  but  the  above  is  the  only  instance  I have  seen.  The 
“ balls  ” are  not  waterwom,  it  must  be  remembered,  but  concretionary. 

In  a well  sunk,  about  1878,  on  the  march  between  Werna  and  Ayrshire  Downs 
Euns,  a three  to  four  inch  seam  of  coal  was  cut  at  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ; a 
second  seam  was  struck  between  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  The  sinking  was  left  off  in  hard  fine-grained  sandstone  at  two  hundred  and 
four  feet.  I was  informed  that  the  strata  passed  through  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coal-seams,  all  grey  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  and  that  ’among  the  beds  cut 
through  were  an  argillaceous  fiagstone  with  shells  and  several  beds  of  sandstone  with 
iron  pyri.es,  and  that  many  fragments  of  silicified  and  carbonised  wood  were  met  with. 
Some  fragments  of  coal  from  the  spoil-heap  gave,  on  an  approximate  analysis : — 





4-97 


100-00 

This  coal  does  not  soil  the  fingers,  and  bears  a close  resemblance  in  composition 
to  the  famous  Losmahagow  Caunel  Coal,  although  it  is  brighter  and  more  lustrous  in 
cross  fracture.  My  samples  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather  for  two  and  a-half  years, 
and  must  have  lost  some  of  their  volatile  matter.  An  analysis  of  the  Lesmahagow  Coal 
IS  given  for  comparison: — 


Carbon 
Tolatile 
Ash  ... 


39-40 

56-60 

4-00 


100-00 

^ A httle  water  was  struck  below  the  first  coal-seam,  and  a little  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  Water  stood  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  surface. 

In  the  Township  of  Winton,  “Sheppard’s  Well”  was  sunk  in  Allotment  7 of 
Section  1.  Mr.  Julius  von  Berger  supplied  me,  in  1882,  with  the  following 


Alluvial  layer  (yellowish,  sandy,  with  a few  scams  of 

carbonaceous  ash)  

Coaly  shale  

Second  alluvial  layer  

Coal-seam  ... 

Third  alluvial  layer  (compact  clay-shale  with  pieces  of  jet 
and  lanceolate  leaves  : in  the’middle  of  the  layer  a bed 

of  shells)  

Coal-seam  ... 

Hard  alluvial  clay  


Ft,  in, 

40  0 
0 

40  0 
0 7 


40  0 
2 0 
13  0 
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No  water  was  obtained  in  the  well.  The  following  analysis  of  some  of  the 
coal  fragments  from  the  spoil-heap  was  made  on  my  return  to  TownsTille 


Carbon 

Volatile 

Ash  ... 


30-32 

49-34 

20-34 


100-00 


Another  well  was  sunk  by  the  Government,  just  behind  the  Court  House  m 
"Winton  but  owing  to  the  recent  sudden  death  of  the  contractor  I could  get  no  intorma- 
tion  as  to  the  strata  passed  through.  I found  (2nd  January,  1882)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  shaft  was  slabbed  up,  but  I was  informed  that  a coal-seam  fiitecn 
inches  in  thickness  was  cut  at  seventy  feet,  and  another  at  about  one  hundred  teet.  A 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  (one  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  where  it  was  still  unslabbed,!  saw 
horizontally  bedded  sandy  shales.  The  coal-seams  were  fifteen  and  twenty-four  inches 
in  thickness  respectively.  That  is,  I came  to  that  conclusion,  for  the  accounts  1 got 
differed  considerably.  Opinions  would  naturally  differ  as  to  how  much  was  c<ml jmd 
how  much  shale.  From  the  fragments  I picked  up  in  the  spoil-heap,  I should  say  that  the 
coal  occurred  in  thin  layers  among  dark  carbonaceous  shales.  Specimens  I analysed  at 
Townsville  gave — 


Carbon 
Volatile 
Ash  ... 


...  B2-49 
...  42-93 
...  4-58 


100-00 

Two  species  of  the  genus  Unio  from  this  well  were  presented  to  the  Geological 

Survey  Museum  by  Mr.  .fulius  von  Berger.*  , 

On  Vindex  Station,  near  Winton,  a well  was  sunk  about  1880.  As  the  station 
had  changed  hands  between  that  time  and  the  date  of  my  visit  (3rd  January,  1882),  1 
could  get  little  information,  but  I learned  that  a nine-inch  coal-seam  was  cut  at  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  other  two  seams  (the  upper  one  sixteen  inches  thick)  between  seventy-five 
and  one  hundred  feet.  At  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  a sufficient  supply  of  water  (which 
rose  twenty-five  feet)  was  struck,  and  the  sinking  was  stopped.  The  rubbish  round  the 
well  consisted  of  soft  grey  shales  and  flags,  with  chips  of  coal,  and  a few  lumps  o lar 

huff-coloured  sandstone.  <■  -rr-  j a 

A second  well  was  sunk  on  Crawford’s  Creek,  nine  miles  east  ot  V index,  and 
water  was  obtained  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  strata  passed  through  were  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  well  at  the  station.  I heard  that  coal  had  been  passed  through, 

but  could  get  no  reliable  information.  t.  + 

A twelve-inch  bore  was  being  sunk  by  Mr.  If.  de  Kock  on  Vindex  Eun,  abou 
seven  miles  N.  15°  E.  of  the  station.  I had  previously  seen,  in  Mr.  von  Berg^  s 
hands  in  Winton,  samples  of  some  of  the  strata  labelled  according  to  their  depths.  Mr. 
de  Kock  supplied  me  with  the  latest  particulars  of  the  boring  . ^ ^ 

Surface  ...  ...  ...  •.■  •..  •■-  •••  ■"  " 

Fine-grained,  soft,  friable,  buff-coloured  sandstone  

Loose  ground  ' - ' , ' „ 

Yellowish  sandstone,  hard  and  fine-grained,  with  silicified  wood  below. . . 

Loose  ground  

* A deposit  of  XInio  has  been  met  with  by  Prof.  R.  Tate  in  the  Lake  Byre  Basin,  South  Australia.  The 
specimens  have  been  examined  by  my  Colleague. 
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Feet. 

16 


f Blue  clay,  ■vritli  a little  fine  siliceous  sand 

Stiff  brown  plastic  clay,  with  a little  bard  bluish  clay,  with  plant- 


impressions  2 

Nodules  of  pale  pyrites  from  depths  of  120-130 

Coal,  2 feet  thick  at  130  feet  deep ...  132 

Damp  ■{  Hard  grey  sandstone 1 

Coal,  2 feet  thick  united  with  sandy  clay,  at  136 

Sandy  clay,  carbonaceous,  down  to 170 

Fine-grained  sandy  clay  (very  wet),  to  185 

Hard  grey  sandstone,  to  187 

Grey  sandy  clay. 


At  the  “ Stone  Hut,”  on  Eockwood  Creek,  is  a bed  of  grey  sandstone  weathering 
buff,  the  lowest  four  inches  of  which  is  a sort  of  conglomerate  of  curious  long  oval 
pebbles  of  clay, which  I think  must  be  rolled  casts  of  Zin^ula-like  bivalves,  together  with 
fish-teeth,  Echinus  spines,  Belemnites,  Gasteropods,  and  Pelecypods.  Among  thespecimens 
which  I brought  home,  my  Colleague  recognised  fangs  and  tooth  of  Otodus,  Belemnites, 
Amelia  liugliendenensis,  Eth.,  and  sections  of  long  spiral  univalve  shells. 

Half-a-mile  east  of  Byrinnia  Station  are  some  quarries  of  blue-grey  sandstone 
weathering  buff,  containing  some  shells. 

From  Eockwood,  on  the  Landsborough,  grey  sandstones  and  drab-coloured  lime- 
stones are  seen  at  intervals  for  sixteen  miles,  when,  at  the  “ Jump  Up”  on  the  head  of 
Jirking  Creek,  the  Desert  Sandstone  unconformably  overlies  the  Eolling  Downs 
Formation. 

From  the  Junction  of  Eockwood  Creek  with  the  Landsborough,  my  Colleague 
recognised  Inoceramus  (a  young  form)  among  my  Collection ; from  the  Landsborough, 
five  and  a-half  miles  north-north-west  of  Eockwood,  Aucella  hugliendenensis,  Eth., 
and  Pecten ; and,  from  near  the  head  of  Jirking  Creek,  Aucella  Intghendenensis,  Eth., 
and  Pecten.  In  the  same  district  numerous  examples  of  Inoceramus  were  seen  on  the 
ground,  but  they  were  either  too  bulky,  or  too  imperfect,  to  carry  away. 

During  a journey  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Interior,  in  October  and 
November,  1885,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  I made  the 
following  notes : — 

At  Minmi  Old  Station,  on  Bungil  Creek,  near  Eoma,  a soft  dull-grey  sandstone) 
with  thin  partings  of  blue  shale,  dips  to  S.  at  2°  to  3°.  The  sandstone  contains 
numerous  plant-impressions,  some  fragments  of  silicified  wood,  and  fossil  Pelecypoda, 
of  which  a list  is  given  on  a subsequent  page. 

On  the  Maranoa  Eiver,  about  half-a-mile  north  of  the  Eailway,  are  blue  shales 
with  bands  of  limestone  nodules.  The  shales  and  limestone  at  the  lowest  point  down 
the  river  dip  up  the  river  at  about  15°.  The  remainder  of  the  section  dips,  if 
anything,  up  the  river,  but  is  practically  horizontal.  From  the  limestone  nodules  I 
obtained  numerous  fossils,  among  which  my  Colleague  recognised  the  Pelecypoda,  of 
which  a list  is  also  given  on  a subsequent  page.* 

On  To  To  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Warrego,  in  Lat.  26°  S.,  is  a section 
of  green  sandstone  with  calcareous  and  ferruginous  parts,  and  grey  shales,  and 
cone-in-cone  limestone  in  very  thin  bands.  Ironstone  nodules  in  the  shale  contain 
doubtful  leaf-impressions  and  shells,  and  the  sandstone  contains  Belemnites.  The 
Eolling  Downs  rocks  are  seen  at  intervals  between  To  To  Creek  and  Ellangowan. 


* In  a collection  from  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin,  submitted  by  Prof.  K.  Tate  to  the  undersigned,  an 
exactly  similar  matrix  and  mode  of  preservation  of  tho  fossils  exists.  (R,  E.  Junr.) 
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On  the  Nive  Eiver,  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  grey  shales  with  “distinct  plant* 
remains,  accompanied  by  greyish-green  sandstone  and  cone-in-cone  limestone,  dip  S. 

atabout^lthe  ^amho  the  country  forms  extensive 

here  and  there  blocts  of  sandstone,  soft  and  not  very 

outside  and  green  in  the  interior.  The  sandstone  is  pierced  with  Jmles  at  r 

angles  to  the  bedding-planes.  The  holes  occur  too  sporadically  and  are  too  deep  to  be 
-dbone  te.  .pp.ten%,  >11  be.»  calcrec™  ..d  to 

films  of  half-an-inch  to  three  inches  of  cone-in-cone  limestone  adhering  to  it. 

Nine  miles  down  the  Barcoo  Eiver  from  Tamho,  a calcareous  sandstone 
was  observed,  crammed  with  Belemnites  and  other  fossils,  including  Trigoma.  An 
exactly  similar  rock  was  seen  four  miles  further  down  the  river. 

srlto  Wow  the  Northampton  Hotel,  on  the  B.rcoo  » stony  r.dge  on  the 
right  bent  o{  the  riv.r  contained  Urge  end  smell  ronnd  end  .onndr.h 
In  the  centre  ot  each  of  the  smeller  nodnle.  i.  e shell,  wh.le  ‘I®  'to™"  »'  ^ 
nodules  »e,  tor  the  most  pert,  shepoles,  messes  ot  red  iron  ochre.  The  sheU.  me 

mainly  Aucella  liughenclenensis,  Eth.  ilmpafnne  is  seen  on  a 

Five  miles  below  Northampton  Downs  Station,  a white  limestone  is  seen  on  a 

smaU  hS  tou  In  a gully  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  a section  of  grey  shales  and 

"etotone^  nndlrl^  the  limestone  of  the  hill-toin  These  .tret.  b...  e slight 

rBTtorhel»t"nrr:dh:i  t..t  deep  end  nnsnce.ssfnl, 

converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  “““^e  very  readily.  ■<  Recovered 

Between  Blackall  and  Aramac,  seven  miles  from  Skeleton  Creek  (in 

South”  Blockl,  brown  sandstones  dip  at  5°  to  S.  _ 

Two  miles  beyond  Home  Creek  Station  a cone-in-cone  limestone  is  met  with. 

At  Coreena  Wool-shed,  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Saltern  Creek,  a drab-coloure 

'■“ni^i“rhTh?n  ltro';t“Cto“'reo  hnnd^.feot  by  th. 
Dmsioto  Lrd.  ' Eroni  specimen,  prcserred  by  Mr.  S.  Sh.rwood,  end  the  mtometion 
that  gentleman  afforded  me,  I constructed  the  following  section 

At  22  feet.— Yellow  clay  shale. 

„ 30  feet.— Yellow  clay  shale  more  sandy. 

„ 86  feet.— Two  veins  of  gypsum. 

AK  — -AlfpvTiatG  slialc  tiiid.  fine  sflndstouG.  , 

47  Lt-Finc-grained  permeable  sandstone,  felspathic,  siliceous,  and  micaceous. 

Salt  water  in  this.  _ . r r,  n- 

60  feet.-Clay  shale,  black  films  of  plant-impressions  and  impressions  of  shell  . 

”,  70  feet. Clay  shales  with  shells  and  pyrites  concretions. 

78  feet. — Clay  shales,  a little  sandy. 

„ 83  feet.- Clay  shale. 

„ 90  feet.-Clay  shale. 

110  feet. Clay  shale  and  a concretion,  in  part  calcareous. 

„ 112  feet.— Clay  shale. 

„ 128  feet.- Clay  shale. 

132  feet.-Clay  shales  with  shells  (unaltered)  and  pyrites. 

„ 150  feet.— Sandy  clay  shales. 

153  feet.— Sandy  clay  shales.  , 

176-8  feet.- Sandy  clay  shales,  and  a calcareous  sandstone  noduie. 
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At  212  feet. — Clay  shales  witli  shells  and.  a limestone  nodule. 

* At  224  feet. — Grey  fine-grained  sandstone  with  Ancyloceras  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

„ 232  feet. — Clay  shales. 

„ 235  feet. — Clay  shales  with  shells. 

* At  238  feet. — Clay  shales  with  Inoceramus  Crispii,  Mantell  ?,  Selemnites  Canliami, 

Tate,  and  Ancyloceras  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

* At  244  feet. — Clay  shales  with  Inoceramus  Crispii,  Mantell  ?,  Amelia  Imglien- 

denensis,  Eth.,  Nucida  quadrata,  Eth.,  and  Nucula,  sp.  ind. 

* At  284  feet. — Limestone  nodule  with  Cr  ioceras,  sp.  ind, 

* At  290  feet. — Clay  shale  with  Ammonites  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

The  fossils  to  which  an  asterisk  (*)  is  attached  were  presented  to  the  Geological 
Survey  Museum  by  Mr.  Sharwood,  and  identified  by  my  Colleague. 

The  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  Wollumbilla  fossils  had  really  been  found 
in  situ,  and  the  refusal  to  take  into  consideration  Mr.  N.  Taylor’s  Walsh  fossils,  on  the 
ground  that  they  occurred  in  drifted  boulders  (whereas  they  occurred  in  concretionary 
nodules),  resulted  naturally  enough  from  the  presence  of  an  assemblage  of  fossils  such 
as  in  Europe  could  not  have  occurred  in  any  one  formation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
almost  every  Palroontologist  who  has  worked  hitherto  on  Queensland  materials  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  fossils  from  different  localities  have  been  mixed  up,  and  this 
explanation  has  appeared  to  be  specially  necessary  in  the  case  of  fossils  from  the 
Rolling  Downs.  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  explorations  have  satisfied  me  that 
Queensland  fossils  are  not  more  liable  to  this  kind  of  accident  than  those  of  other 
countries ; that  the  mixiug-up  which  has  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  Paheontologists 
has  been  perpetrated  by  Nature  herself  ; that  we  have  a continuous  series  of  beds  of 
enormous  thickness,  in  which,  however,  from  the  scarcity  of  sections,  it  would  be 
imjmssible  to  map  out  “ horizons” ; and  that  the  fossils  of  the  Rolling  Downs,  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  New  South  Wales  Boundary,*  must  be  treated  as  a whole.  Shading 
gradually  upwards  from  the  plant-bearing  Ipswich  Beds,  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation 
contains  a marine  (and  occasionally  freshwater)  fauna,  representing  the  migration  of 
many  species  which  in  Europe  date  from  Rhsetic  to  Cretaceous,  but  which  cannot  bo 
quoted  as  arguing  a strict  contemporaneity  of  life. 

Although  mainly  a marine  deposit,  plant-beds  and  coal-seams,  indicating  fresh 
water  or  terrestrial  conditions,  are  by  no  means  rare.  At  one  time  I indulged  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  separate  a Lower,  or  Marine,  from  an  Upper,  or  Freshwater  Series,t 
but  later  experience  has  convinced  me  that  this  is  impracticable,  plant-beds  and  coal- 
seams  being  met  with  at  different  horizons,  and  not  being  identifiable  over  large  areas. 
It  may  be  said  that  I have  not  myself  seen  a single  plant  in  the  Rolling  Downs  in 
determinable  condition,  the  shales  on  which  they  are  imj)rinted  crumbling  rapidly  on 
exposure.  The  lion.  A..  C.  Gregory,  however,  mentionsj  that  many  well-preserved  speci- 
mens of  ferns,  including  Tceniopteris  and  Pecopteris,  were  found  in  an  ironstone  bod  in 
Bungee worgorai  Creek,  ten  miles  above  the  main  Western  Road;  and  a specimen 
labelled  Sphenopteris,  from  the  Bulloo  River,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Colony, 
is  included  in  the  collections  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  already  enumerated,  coal  has  been  found  in  the 
Rolling  Downs  Formation  at  Malta,  east  of  Tambo  (three  seams  in  thirty-six  feet,  one 
seam  three  and  a-half  feet  thick)  ; at  the  head  of  Bungeeworgorai  Creek,  north-east  of 
Mitchell  (a  thick  seam)  ; and  at  Dulbydilla,  on  the  Western  Railway. 

* And  those  from  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin  in  South  Australia.  See  “ Age  of  the  Mesozoic  Rocks  of 
the  Lake  Eyre  Basin.”  By  Prof.  R.  Tate,  Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  (1888),  i.,  p.  228. 

t Transcontinental  Railway  Report,  by  R.L.  J.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1885. 

+ Report  on  the  Search  for  Coal  between  Dalby  and  Roma.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1879. 
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Althougli,  as  Las  already  been  said,  tbe  fauna  of  tbe  Eolling  Downs  must  bo 
treated  as  a whole,  as  must  also  its  flora  should  determmable  specimens  bo  obtained,  in 
the  following  list  the  Tarious  fossiliferous  localities  bitberto  exploited  are  iept  apart,  as  the 
distinction  may  be  found  to  have  some  possible  utility  in  the  future.  Tbe  list  is  intended 
by  us  to  correct  and  supersede  all  previously  published  lists.  A considerable  number  of 
fossils  are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time,  my  Colleague  having  carefully  worked  over  an 
immense  mass  of  material,  which  I was  able  to  place  in  bis  bauds,  in  addition  to  collec- 
tions made  by  Mr.  G-.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  from  Queensland,  other  fossils  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum, 
Sydney,  and  a collection  obligingly  forwarded  on  loan  by  Professor  R.  Tate,  from  the 
Lake  Eyre  Basin,  South  Australia.  The  Geological  Survey  Collection  includes  valuable 
donations  of  Eolhng  Downs  fossils  by  the  following  gentlemen:  The  Hon.^  A.  C. 
Gregory, Brisbane;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Henderson, M. I. C.E.,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Brisbane; 
R.  Sexton,  C.E.,  Brisbane ; J.  Ealcouer,  Brisbane ; the  late  James  Smith,  Rockhampton  ; 

E.  K.  Ogg,  Rockhampton;  Goffage,  Tambo;  Rowland  Morrisby,  Blackall;  S. 

Sharwood,Aramac;  E.R.Edkins,  MountCornish;  Julius  von  Berger,  Winton;  G.  Cramteri, 
Winton;  P.  E.  Sellhcim,  Gympie;  R.  Sefton,  Townsville;  W.  Landers,  Townsville;  A. 
Brand,  Townsville ; A.  C.  Macmillan,  C.E.,  Ayr ; R.  Gray,  Hughenden ; J . Burkitt, 
Maxwellton,  near  Hughenden;  J.  Hugh  Moor,  Manfred  Downs,  near  Cloncurry ; 
P.  W.  Pears,  Normanton  ; the  Rev.  T.  W.  Ramm,  late  of  Hughenden ; W.  L.  Mackinnon, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Irrigation  Engineer,  Brisbane  ; and  D.  P.  Ryan,  Hughenden. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  donations  are  portions  of  skeletons  of 
Icldhyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  (?),  to  which  my  Colleague  refers  in  his  Notes.  The 
former  is  from  the  bed  of  the  Elinders,  thirty-five  miles  below  Richmond  Downs  (Mr. 
J.  Burkitt)  ; Elinders  River,  at  Manfred  Downs  (Mr.  J.  Hugh  Moor)  ; and  Elinders 
River,  near  Glendower  (Mr.  V7.  L.  Mackinnon).  The  latter  is  from  Manfred  Downs 
(Mr.  J.  Hugh  Moor). 

We  are  indebted  to  ftlr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  a portion 
of  an  Ichthiosaurus  from  Marathon  Station,  on  the  Elinders,  and  vertebrm  of  Plesiosaicrus 
from  the  Walsh  River.  The  specimens  are  in  the  Queensland  Museum.*  These 
fossils  confirm  the  previous  determination  of  such  genera  made  by  Prof.  McCoy,  and, 
from  their  strong  CretaciousyhcAs,  assist  in  approximately  fixing  the  age  of  the  deposits 
in  which  they  occur. 

Another  very  remarkable  fossil  is  a fragment  of  a Ganoid  fish,  measuring  about 
ten  inches  square,  from  Hughenden,  presented  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Ryan.  This  fish  is  speci- 
fically identical  with  that  first  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Sweet,  of  Brunswick,  Melbourne, 
in  the  Rolling  Downs,  near  Hughenden,  and  named  Belomstomus  Sweeti.  It  is  described 
by  my  Colleague  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  as  “ the  largest  species  of  the  Mesozoic 
Ganoid  Belonostomus  which  has  yet  been  found.  The  fish  lived  in  the  same  geological 
period,  in  Western  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil,  and  the  present  discovery  is  thus  of 
great  interest,  as  extending  still  further  the  ascertained  geographical  range  of  this 
genus  during  Mesozoic  times.” 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  watered  by  the  Warrego,  Paroo,  and 
Cooper’s  Creek,  there  is  a great  thickness  of  the  “ Rolling  Downs  ” strata,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  uppermost  beds  are  frequently  debris  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  accumu- 
lated on  a continental  land  surface  during  Tertiary  times.  In  this  region  the  thick  brush- 
wood of  mulga  and  gidyah  forms  a strong  contrast  to  the  open  downs.  This  subject  wdl 
he  further  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  Moondilla  gold  discoveries,  in  Chapter  XXXV. 


*toK.  Etheridge,  Junr.,  Proc.  Linn.  iSoc.  N.S.W.,  1889,  Vol.  iii.,  Pt:  2,  pp.  405  and  410. 
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An  admirable  description  is  given  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Beds,  as  they  are 
developed  in  South  Australia,  in  a Paper  on  “ The  Mesozoic  Plains  of  South  Australia,” 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Lyell  Brown,  Government  Geologist  of  that  Colony,  read  before 
the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,*  from  which  a few 
extracts  may  with  advantage  be  made  in  this  place. 

“ The  area  over  which  the  Mesozoic  beds  form  the  surface  rock,  or  are  only 
thinly  covered  by  those  of  Tertiary  formation,  extends  east  from  the  boundaries  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  westward  to  the  boundary  of  Western  Australia; 
northward  it  is  bounded  by  the  Musgrave  Eauges  and  Lat.  26°,  and  southward  by 
an  irregular  line  extending  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  Nullarbor  Plains  in  Western 
Australia,  round  by  the  Warburton  Eangc  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  main 
range  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Frome,  near  which  it  passes  into  New  South  Wales. 
Here  and  there  along  the  telegi'aph  line  from  Hergott  Springs  to  the  Peak  and 
Charlotte  Waters,  the  Dennison,  Margaret,  and  other  ranges,  composed  of  Primary 
rocks,  protrude  through  it  in  the  form  of  islands,  rising  above  the  general  surface  in 
places  to  a height  of  1,000  feet  or  more.”  ....  “The  general  level  of  this  vast 
territory  varies  from  some  two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  to  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet 
below  it,  in  the  case  of  Lake  Byre.” 

After  describing  the  “ Table-land  and  Table-hill  country  ” and  the  “ Stony 
Downs,”  which  he  refers  to  as  “either  of  Tipper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary  age,” 
Mr.  Brown  continues  as  follows  : — 

“ Below  and  surrounding  the  table-hills  and  stony  downs,  are  the  soft  silt 
plains,  which,  together  with  the  former,  cover  the  gypseous  clays,  marls,  calcareous 
shales,  limestones,  sand,  and  gravel  drifts  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  greatest  thickness 
of  these  beds,  which  has  beeu  proved  by  boring  at  Tarkiniuna,  is  about  1,200 
'■  Bores  have  been  sunk  by  the  Government  in  this  forma- 
tion at  Tarkininna,  where  artesian  water  was  tapped  at  1,200  feet,  and  at 
Hergott,  Coward  Springs,  Strangway  Springs,  &c.,  where  a large  supply  of  water 
was  attained  at  an  average  depth  of  some  three  hundred  feet.  The  supply  from 
some  of  these  bores  is  over  a million  gallons  per  day.”  . . . . “ The  fossils  which 

occur  in  this  formation  are  found  in  masses  and  nodules  of  limestones,  and  in  the 
calcareous  shales,  but  generally  they  are  most  plentiful  in  the  former,  which  are  often 
entirely  composed  of  them.” 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  our  long-entertained  view  of  the  age  of  the 
Eolling  Downs  Formation  of  Queensland  confirmed,  as  regards  the  extension  of  the 
same  formation  into  South  Australia,  by  such  a competent  authority  as  Prof.  Ealph  Tate, 
of  Adelaide,  who,  iu  a Paper  “ On  the  Age  of  the  Mesozoic  Eocks  of  the  Lake  Eyre 
Basin,”  f maltes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ The  occurrence  of  Orioceras  and  a Ceratite-like  Ammonite  among  the  common 
fossils  of  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin  demands  their  relegation,  as  also  those  of  "Wollumbilla, 
to  the  Cretaceous  System ; ” and  again  : — “ The  European  identities  alleged  to  occur  in 
the  Wollumbilla  beds,  are  Linyula  ovalis,  Avicula  hramnhui'ieiisis,  Helemiiites  paxillosus, 
Serpula  intesHnalis,  and  Uliynchonella  variabilis.  Eclying  on  Mr.  Moore’s  determina- 
tions, I have  persistently  advocated  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Lake  Eyre  fossils;  but, 
forced  to  abandon  that  position  by  the  more  decided  Cretaceous  facies  of  recently 
acquired  species,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reinvestigate  the  claims  of  the  fore-mentioned 
species  to  bear  the  names  attached  to  them.” 


* Proc.  Auetr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1888,  i.,  p.  241. 
t Ihid.,  p.  228. 
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Professor  Tate  tlien  gives  tlie  following  list  of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  tlie  Lake 
Eyre  Basin  : — 


Species. 


other  Occurrences. 


Crioceras  australe,'M.oo\'e 
Selemnites  australis,  Phillips  ... 

„ Canhami,  Tate 

„ .SeiZAeimi,  Ten. 'Woods  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

„ eremos, 'lato ... 

Cinnlia  Hochsteileri,  M-Oore 
J^atica  nariahUis,  Monre  ... 

{Nalica  lineata,  Eth.) 

iDeiitalium  araoHaam,  Varies  (Dentalium  lineatum,  M.oore)  ■■  ... 

Avicula  Sarhlj/i,  jMCoore  (Avtcala  rejlecta,  Moore ; A.viculrs  OThicularis, 
Hudleston) 

A.vicula  unibonaliSy'M.oora 

„ corhiensis, 'M.oore  ...  ...  ...  _ 

A.acella  hughendenensis,  Eth.  {Aucella  Liversidgei,  Eth.  junr.) 

Cgtherea  Clarkei,  Moore  {Cygrina  expansa,  Eth.)  ... 


Upper  Maranoa. 

Grey  Eange  j 'Wollumbilla. 

Palmer  River. 
'Wollumbilla. 

Wollumbilla. 

Wollumbilla  ; Mary- 
borough.* 

Wollumbilla;  India. 

Grey  Range;  Wollumbilla. 

WoUumbilla. 

WollumbUla. 

Grey  Range  ; Hughendcn  ; 
Marathon. 

Grey  Range ; Wollumbilla; 
Maryborough.* 


Cytherm  Woodwardiana,  Hudleston 
O-ervillcia  angusta,  Hudleston 

^ytilus  infl.alas,  Moore  {Myfilus  linguloides,  Hudleston) 
„ rngocoslaliis,  Moore  (Mytilus  Scoulari,  Tate) 
^yacites  McCoi/U,  Moore 

„ rugosa,  Moore  {MyacUes  australis,  Hudleston) 
^ucula  qUfadrata.'Eth..  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

„ trancata,  Moore 

iPecten  psila,  T.  Woods  (?  Pecfen  soaialis,  Moore)  ... 
Trigonia  nasuta,  Vih.. 

„ lineata,  Moore  ...  

Lingula  siihovaUs,T)aN\ison 


Wollumbilla;  Palmer  River. 
Wollumbilla. 

Wollumbilla. 

Wollumbilla. 

Maryborough.* 

Wollumbilla. 

Grey  Range ; Wollumbilla. 

Maryborough.* 

Wollumbilla. 

Wollumbilla;  England. 


two 


“In  addition  to  the  above,  are  species  of  (with  the  sutures  of  Ceratites),  Alaria, 

sp.,  Modiola,  Natica,  Leda,  Fecten,  Germlleia,  Finna,  Arcomya,  Fleuromya,  Rhynchonella,  and  of 


several  uncertain  genera  of  bivalves.” 


LIST  OF  FOSSILS  FROM  THE  ROLLING  DOWNS  FORMATION  IN 

QUEENSLAND. 


WOLLUMBILLA. 

Eobaminipeba. 

^ristellaria  aeutauricularis,  Eicht.  and  MoU. 
Lristellaria  aeutauricularis,  var.  longicostata, 
Mooi-e. 

Lristellaria  eultrata,  Montfort,  var.  radiata, 

Moore. 

Ptentalina  communis,  D’Orb. 

P'aginulina  striata,  D’Orb. 

Lolymorphina  gibha,  D’Orb. 

Polymorphina  lactea.  Walker  and  Jacob. 
L‘lanorl)ulina  lobatula,  D’Orb. 

Llanorbiilina  XJugeriana,  D’Orb. 

SiLICISPOJtGIA. 

Lurispfionia  Clarkei,  Bowerbank. 

Neoceinoidea. 

L’entacrimis  australis,  Moore. 

Tttbicola. 
intestinalis,  Phillips. 


CiREIPBDIA. 

Traces  (?)  adhering  to  Fanopma. 

PoiiVZOA  (Gymnolemata) . 
Lepralia  ? oolitica,  Moore. 

Beachiopoda. 
Tercbratella  JDavidsoni,  Moore. 

Argiope  ? molltmhillcensis,  Moore. 
Argiope  ? punctata,  Moore. 
Rhynchonella  rustica,  Moore. 
Rhynclionella  solitaria,  Moore. 

Biscina  apicalis,  Moore. 

Lingula  omlis,  J.  Sowerby. 

Peibcypoha. 

Fecten  Moorei,  Eth.  111. 

Fecten  (squilineatus,  Moore. 

Fecten  socialis,  Moore. 

Lima  Qordoni,  Moore. 

Lima  ? multistriata,  Moore. 

Lima  ? hraamhuriensis  (Sby.),  Phillips.? 


Desert  Sandstone.  (B.L.J.) 
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LIST  OS’  FOSSILS  FEOM  THE  EOLLING  DOWNS  EOEMATION  IN 
QUEEN  SLAND — continued. 


WOLLUMBILLA — continued. 
Peiecypoba — continued. 

Oxytoma  ? simplex,  Moore. 

Pseudavioula  anomala,  Moore. 
jPseudavictda  avs/.raUs,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  Harlclyi,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  refle.cia,  Moore. 

Maccoyellal  mnionalis,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  ? corKensis,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  ! fiilstria/a,  Moore. 

Perna  giyantea,  Moore. 

Mytilas  Tenison-lVoodsi,  EtL.  fil. 

Mytilus  rugocostatus,  Moore. 

Mytilus  injlatus,  Moore. 

Modiolg  unica,  Moore. 

Area  prmlonga,  Moore. 

NUciila  Cooperi,  Moore. 

Nticula  tr-micaia,  Mooro. 

'Nncula  australis,  Moore. 

Trigonia  Uneata,  Moore. 

Astarie  wollunibilleensis,  Mooro. 

Cyprina  Clarkei,  Moore. 

Macrocallista  ? plana,  Moore. 

Q-lycimeris  rttgosa,  Moore. 

Goniomya  depressa,  Moore. 

Gastebopoda. 

Dentalium  mollumbilleensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Cinulia  Mocksletteri,  Moore. 

Aetceon  depressus,  Moore. 

JDelpMnula  ? reflecta,  Moore. 

Natica  variahilis,  Moore. 

Natica  ornaiissima,  Moore. 

Cephaiopoda. 

Teuthis. 

Belemnites  australis,  Phillips. 

Belemnites  eremos,  Tale. 

Jlelemnites  Sellheimi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Crioceras  awstrale,  Moore. 

BUHGEEWOBGOEAI  CREEK. 
(Twenty  miles  south,  east  of  Mount  Abundance.) 
Pelecypoda. 

Maccoyella  Barklyi,  Mooro. 

Maccoyella  rejleola,  Mooro. 

Maccoyella  umlonalis,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  / corhiensis,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  ? suhstriata,  Mooro. 

Mytilus  rugocostatus,  Moore. 

Qlycimeris  rtigosa,  Moore. 

Corimya  Wilsoni,  Moore. 

AMBYBIVEK. 

Nboceinoidea. 

Pentacrinus  australis,  Mooro. 


AMBY  BITEB. — continued. 
Peueotpoda. 

Qlycimeris  ? Macmyi,  Mooro  (between  “ Amby 
and  Maranoa  Biyers”). 

Corimya  Wilsoni,  Moore. 

BLYTHES  DALE. 

(Fifteen  miles  from  Wollumbilla.) 
Pelkctpoda. 

Maccoyella  Barklyi,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  corhiensis,  Moore. 

Tancredia  I plana,  Moore. 

Gastehopoda. 

Natica  variahilis,  Moore. 

MOUNT  COBBY. 

Pelecypoda. 

Maccoyella  corhiensis,  Moore. 

MITCHELL  RAILWAY  STATION  BORE. 
Peeecypoba. 

Pecten  1 (PI.  21,  Fig.  5.) 

MARANOA  RIVER. 

(Half  a mile  above  MitcEell  Railway  Station.) 
Peekctpoda. 

Maccoyella  Barklyi,  Moore. 

Bseiidamcula  anomala,  Moore. 

Corhicella  ? maranoana,  Eth.  fil. 

Qlycimeris  Tatei,  Eth.  fil. 

Qlycimeris  rugosa,  Moore. 

Qastrochcena  australis,  Eth.  fil. 

Gastebopoda. 

Natica  variahilis,  Mooro. 

GORDON  DOWNS. 

(Near  Roma.) 

Peiecxpoda. 

Tancredia  ? sp.  ind.,  Eth. 

Momomya,  sp.  ind.,  Eth. 

Gastebopoda. 

Pleurotomaria  I Clifloni,  Eth. 

MINMI. 

(Near  Roma.) 

Pelectpoda. 

Oxytoma  ? simplex,  Mooro. 

Cyprina  Clarkei,  Moore. 

Corimya  Wilsoni,  Moore. 

MARANOA  RIVER. 

Pelectpoda. 

Pseudavicula  anomala,  Moore. 

Pseitdavieula  australis,  Moore. 

Cyprina  Clarkei,  Moore. 

Qlycimeris  rugosa,  Moore. 
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LIST  OF  FOSSILS  FROM  THE  ROLLING-  DOWNS  FORMATION  IN 
QUEEN  SL  AND — continued. 


MARANOA  RIVER — continued. 
Cephalopoda. 

Helemnites  australis,  Phillips  (“  Upper  Maranoa 
River”). 

Crioceras  australe,  Moore  (“  Upper  Maranoa 
District  ”). 

WARREO-O  RIVER. 
Cephalopoda. 

Samites  ? laqueus,  Eth.  111. 

GREY  RANGES. 

(Mount  Stewart  "Run,  N.S.W.  Boundary  of 
South  Australia  and  Queensland). 
Pelbotpoda. 

Pecten  psila,  Ten.  Woods. 

Trigonia  mesemhria,  Ten.  Woods. 

Cephalopoda. 

lielemnites  oxgs,  Ten.  AVoods. 

NIVE  DOWNS. 

Pelectpoda. 

Mactra  trigonalis,  Moore. 

GLANMIRE  BLOCK. 

(North-east  end.  Seventeen  miles  south-west  of 
Tambo.) 

Pelectpoda. 

^uculhca  Sewdersoni,  Eth.  ill. 

^ptherea  ? Sudlestoni,  Eth.  fil. 

Gasteeopoda. 

d^cnidlium  wollumbillmnsis,  Eth.  fil. 

■d-ctaon  depressus,  Moore. 

Cephalopoda. 

■dmmoniies  injlatus,  J.  Sowerby,  var.  (PI.  34, 
ft'.  1-4.) 

BARCOO  RIVER. 

(Six  miles  above  Northampton  Downs  Station.) 
Pelectpoda. 

■^ucella  liugltendenensis,  Eth. 

BARCOO  DISTRICT. 
Pelectpoda. 

^ytilus  ingens,  Ten.  Woods. 

tambo  and  blaokall  road. 

(Nino  miles  from  Tambo.) 
Pelectpoda. 

^^ijonia,  sp.  ind.  {b),  (PI.  21,  f.  21). 

Cephalopoda. 

^elemnites,  sp.  (PI.  35,  ff.  15  and  16). 

EVORA  STATION. 

(Twenty- five  miles  north-cast  of  Blackall.) 
Pelectpoda. 

yiherea  {Cyprina  ?)  Moorei,  Eth.  fil. 


EVORA  STATION — continued. 
Gastbeopoda. 

AncTiura  ? WilJfinsoni,  Eth.  fil. 

BAROALDINE. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemniies  Canliami,  Tate. 

Ammonite.^  Flindersi,  McCoy  (at  Railway 
Station). 

Samites  ? laqueus,  Eth.  fil.  (on  Wellshot  Run). 
NaitUhis  Sendersoni,  Eth.  fil.  (from  Baroaldine, 
and  also  from  Ilfracombe). 

OOREENA  WOODSHED. 
Pelectpoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis,  Eth. 

PITCHERY  CREEK. 

(Barrington’s  Station,  Central  Queensland.) 
Eeptilia. 

Flesiosaurus  Sutherlandi,  McCoy. 

MOUNT  CORNISH. 

( W ell  seven  miles  east  of  Station.) 
Pelectpoda. 

Inoceramus periioides,  Eth.  (at  200  feet). 
Cephalopoda. 

Crioceras  Sdkinsi,  Eth.  fil.  (at  230  feet). 

ARAMAO. 

Pelectpoda. 

Pecten,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  21,  ff.  7 and  9). 

Oxytoma  rocJcwoodensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Aucella  Tiuyhendenensis,  Eth.  (in  well  at  244 
feet). 

Inooeramits  Crispii,  Mantcll  ? (in  well  at  238 
and  244  feet). 

Nucula  qitadrala,  Eth.  (in  well  at  244  feet). 
Sucnla,  sp.  ind.  (in  well  at  244  feet). 

Qlycimeris  aramacensis,  Eth.  fil. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemniies  Canhami,  Tate  (in  well  at  238  feet). 
Belemniies  l Liversidgei,  Eth.  fil. 

Ammonites  injlatus,  J.  Sowerby,  var.  (PL  34, 
ff.  1-4). 

Ammonites  Flindersi,  McCoy  (in  wcU  at 
290  feet). 

Ancyloceras  Flindersi,  McCoy  (in  well  at  224 
and  238  feet). 

Crioceras,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  33,  ff.  4-6 — in  well  at 
284  feet). 

MUTTABURRA  BORE. 
Pelectpoda. 

Inoceramus  Crispii,  Mantell  ? 

Palceomoera  ? sp.  ind.  (PI.  26,  f.  16). 
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LIST  OF  FOSSILS  FEOM  THE  EOLLING  DOWNS  FOEMATION  IN 
QUEENSLAND — continued. 


TOWER  HILL. 

(Landsborougli  River.) 
CBPnAT:.OPODA. 

Hamites  ? laqueus,  Eth.  £11. 

ROCKWOOD  STATION. 
(Landsborougli  River.) 
Pemcypoda. 

Pecfen,  sjp.  ind.  (PI  21,  f.  ? and  9). 

Amusium,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  21,  f.  4 and  4a). 

Oxytoma  rocTctooodensis,  Eth.  £11. 

Aucella  hughendencnsis,  Eth. 

LANDSBOROUGH  RIVER. 

(Five  and  a half  miles  north-north-west  of 
Rociswood  Station.) 

Peleotpoda. 

Aucella  JiugTiendenensis,  Eth. 

JIRKING  CREEK. 

(Near  Rochwood.) 

Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  ImgTiendenensii,  Eth. 

STONE  HUT,  ROCKWOOD  CREEK. 
Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  hugh&ndenensis,  Eth. 

LANDSBOROUGH  RIVER. 
Pelbcypoda. 

Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

Inoceramus  marathonensis,  Eth. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemnites  Canliami,  Tate. 

Ancyloceras  FUndersi,  McCoy. 

Crioceras  australe,  Moore. 

Crioceras,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  33,  f.  4,  5,  and  6). 
Reptilia. 

NotocTielone  co.itata,  Owen. 

HEAD  OF  THOMPSON  RIVER,  BOWEN 
DOWNS. 

Pelbcypoda. 

Inoceramus. 

WINTON. 

Pelbcypoda. 

Unio  (from  Government  well). 

GYPSUM  MINE,  CHOLLARTON. 
Pelbcypoda. 

Osirea  vesiculosa,  J.  Sowerby. 

WARRIANA  BORE. 

(Twcnty-Hvo  miles  from  Hughenden,  on  the 
Winton  Road.) 

Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis,  Eth.  (at  351  feet). 
Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  inflatus,  J.  Sowerby  (at  375  feet). 


UPPER  FLINDERS  RIVER. 
Pelbcypoda. 

Cyprina  ClarTcei,  Moore. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemnites  SelUeimi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Pelemnites  Canliami,  Tate  (near  Hughenden). 
Reptilia. 

Ichthyosaurus  australis,  McCoy  (Glendower 
Station). 

HUGHENDEN  STATION. 
Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis.,  Eth. 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

Ammonites  Sutherlandi,  Eth. 

Ammonites  Dainireei,  Eth. 

Pisces. 

Aspidorhynchus. 

Selonostomus  Sweeii,  Eth.  ill.  and  Smith 
Woodward. 

FLINDERS  RIVER. 

(Seven  miles  above  Marathon  Station.) 

Iksecta  (Neheopteea). 

Aeschna  flindersensis,  H.  Woodward. 

Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis,  Eth. 

Inoceramus  pernoides,  Eth. 

MARATHON  STATION. 

(Flinders  River.) 

Pelbcypoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis,  Eth. 

Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

Inoceramus  pernoides,  Eth. 

Inoceramus  marathonensis,  Eth. 

Inoceramus  elongatus,  Eth. 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  Sutherlandi,  Eth. 

Reptilia. 

Ichthyosaurus  marathonensis,  Eth.  fil. 
Plesiosaurus  Sutherlandi,  McCoy. 

MAXWELTON. 

(Flinders  River.) 

Cephalopoda. 

Fautilus  Hendersoni,  Eth.  ill. 

BASE  OF  WALKER’S  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 
(Flinders  River.) 

Pelbcypoda. 

Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

Inoceramus  Sutherlandi,  McCoy. 
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LIST  OP  FOSSILS  FROM  THE  ROLLING  DOWNS  FORMATION  IN 
QUEEN  SL  AN  D — contirmed. 


base  of  WALKER’S  TABLE  MOUNTAIN 


JULIA  CREEK. 


— contimied. 

Cephalopoda. 

Helemnites  CanTiami,  Tate. 

Ammonites  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

Ammonites  Suttterlandi,  McCoy. 

Aneyloceras  Flindersi,  McCoy. 

Repxilia  . 

Ichthyosaurus  australis,  McCoy. 

Plesiosaurus  snacrospondylus,  McCoy. 
Plesiosaurus  Suiherlandi,  McCoy. 

FLINDERS  RIVER,  ON  CAMBRIDGE 
DOWNS  RUN. 

(Six  miles  from  Richmond  Downs  Station.) 
Cephalopoda. 

Pelemnites^  Canhami,  Tate. 

RICHMOND  DOWNS. 

(Flinders  RiTcr.) 

Pisces. 

Lamna  Paviesii,  Etli.  fil. 

FLINDERS  RIVER. 

(Three  miles  above  Richmond  Downs  Station.) 
Pblectpoda. 

■Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 

Inoceramus  Sutherlands,  McCoy. 


(Hughenden  and  Cloncurry  Road.) 
Gasteeopoda. 

Ffatica  Jachii,  Eth.  111. 

TATE  RIVER. 

Cephalopoda. 

Crioceras  australe,  Moore. 

WALSH  RIVER. 

Pelectpoda. 

Fecien  socialis,  Moore. 

Maccoyella  Parklyi,  Moore. 

Finna,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  20,  ff.  16  and  17). 

Cyprina  ClarTcei,  Moore. 

Macrocallista  ? plana,  Moore. 

XJnicardium  Meekii,  Eth.  fil. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemnites  Sellheimi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Ammonites  (PI.  42,  ff.  10  and  11) . 

Aneyloceras  Taylori,  Eth.  fil.  (head  of  River). 
Crioceras  australe,  Moore. 

Crioceras  irregulare.  Ten.  Woods  (head  of 
River) . 

Reptilia. 

Plesiosaurus. 


FLINDERS  RIVER. 

(Thirteen  and  a half  miles  below  Richmond 
Station.) 

Pelectpoda. 

Inoceramus  Carsoni,  McCoy. 


PALMER  RIVER. 
Pelectpoda. 
Myiilus  injlatus,  Moore. 

Cephalopoda. 


FLINDERS  RIVER. 
(Twenty-one  miles  below  Richmond  Downs 
Station.) 

Pelectpoda. 

Inoceramus  Suiherlandi,  McCoy. 

FLINDERS  RIVER. 
(Thirty-five  miles  below  Richmond  Downs.) 
Reptilia. 

^^Isthyosaurus  australis,  McCoy. 

NEAR  MANFRED  DOWNS. 

(Flinders  River.) 

(Lat.  20°  5'  S.,  Long.  141°  43'  E.) 

■ Reptilia. 

^^thyosaurus  australis,  McCoy. 

NEELIA  CREEK. 

(Near  Cloncurry.) 
Pelectpoda. 
ncella  hughendenensis,  Eth. 


Belemnites  Sellheimi,  Ten.  Woods. 

Ammonites  olene.  Ten.  Woods. 

Crioceras  australe,  Moore. 

Crioceras  irregulare.  Ten.  Woods. 

KAMILAROI. 

(Leichhardt  River.) 

Pisces. 

Otodus  appendiculatus,  Agassiz. 

LEICHHARDT  RIVER. 

(Seven  miles  from  mouth  of  Gunpowder  Creek.) 
Pelectpoda. 

Aucella  hughendenensis,  Eth. 

INDEFINITE  LOCALITIES  IN  THE 
ROLLING  DOWNS. 
Pelectpoda. 

Laericardium  Brazieri,  Eth.  fil. 
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The  above  List  of  Lossils  has  enabled  my  Colleague  to  refer  the  Eolling  Downs 
Formation  to  the  Cretaceous  ; although  he  admits  that  the  formation  contains  “ an 
admixture  of  Oolitic  as  well  as  Cretaceous  life.”  As  the  succeeding  formation  (the 
Desert  Sandstone)  is,  although  it  rests  unconformahly  on  the  Foiling  Downs,  also 
recognised  as  Cretaceous,  we  class  the  Foiling  Downs  and  Desert  Sandstone  respectively 
as  Lower  and  Upper  Divisions  of  that  Period. 

The  break  between  the  Foiling  Downs  and  the  underlying  Ipswich  Formation  is 
complete  so  far  as  regards  its  life-history.  The  only  fossils  they  have  ni  common  are 
two  species  of  Unio  in  each,  but  they  are  not  the  same  species,  and,  even  if  they  were, 
the  presence  of  such  a widely  distributed  form  would  have  little  significance. 

With  the  succeeding  formation,  the  Desert  Sandstone,  although  separated  from 
it  by  a violent  unconformabilitj,  the  Foiling  Downs  appears  to  have  more  in  common, 
unless,  indeed,  the  early  collectors,  who  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  distinction, 
mixed  up  fossils  from  the  two  formations  as  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wollumbilla  and  Mount  Abundance.  With  this  reservation,  we  recognise  as  common 
to  the  two  formations  the  genera  Rhynclionella,  Ostrea,  Lima,  Fseudavicula,  Maccoyella, 
Ciicullcea,  Nimila,  Triyonia,  Cypnna,  Falmomaim.,  Qlycimeris,  Feclen^  Natica,  and 
Felemnites ; and  the  species  Maccoyella  Bariclyi,  M.  rejlecta,  31.?  umionalis,  M.? 
corhiends,  M.  ? sulsiriata,  Cyprina  ClarTcei,  Glycimeris  rugosa,  Nucula  qmdrata,  and 
Natica  mriahilis. 

AKTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  Western  Interior  of  the  Colony,  especially  that  part  which  is  covered  by  the 
Foiling  Downs  Formation,  is  covered  with  rich  grasses,  but  in  dry  seasons  the  greater 
portion  of  the  grass  ceases  to  be  available  Lor  stock,  owing  to  the  distance  from  wmter. 
For  many  years  the  G-overnment  and  the  pastoral  lessees  of  the  Crown  laboured  to 
counteract  this  disadvantage  by  excavating  tanks  and  throwing  dams  across  water- 
courses for  the  conservation  of  water.  The  enormous  expense  of  these  undertakings, 
however,  prevented  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  In 
many  cases,  besides,  the  soil  proved  unsuitable  for  the  retention  of  water  ; and  in  some 
instances  I believe  that  the  rainfall  is  so  slight  that,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  have  been 
conserved  in  the  districts  where  it  fell,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  to  render  the  herbage 
available. 

The  great  drought  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1885  brought  about  a feeling  akin 
to  desperation,  and  I was  sent  along  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Hydraulic  Engineer; 
with  instructions  to  study  the  structure  of  the  Western  Country,  and  report  whether 
there  was  a chance  of  success  in  boring  for  artesian  water,  and  if  so,  to  determine  the  site  of 
the  first  experiment.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  were  similar  aU  over  the 
Western  Downs;  that  the  strata  of  the  “ Foiling  Downs  Formation  ” cropped  out  on  the 
flanks  of  the  eastern  ranges,  and  dipped  westward  under  the  plains,  with  undulations 
regarding  which  we  had,  and  could  have,  no  data,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  at 
what  depth  water  might  be  struck  in  any  individual  case.  In  these  circumstances  we 
recommended  that  the  first  bore  should  bo  made  at  Blackall,  which  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  sorest  need. 

The  bore  at  Blackall  proved  successful,  although,  owing  to  an  accident,  it  was  not 
the  first  to  strike  artesian  water,  the  Barcaldiue  Bore  having  carried  off  that  honour. 
Since  then  boring  for  artesian  water  has  been  carried  on  vigorously  all  over  the 
Western  Interior,  and  a week  seldom  passes  wdthout  information  reaching  me  of  the 
success  of  some  fresh  bore. 

Operations  were  carried  on  at  first  with  the  Pennsylvania  Beam-Borer,  and  latterly 
W’ith  the  Canadian  Pole-Borer.  Those  instruments  carry  on  the  work  rapidly,  and  at  a 
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comparatively  small  expense.  But  in  one  important  particular  they  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  of  a qierfect  boring  tool.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a record,  of  the  sti’ata 
cut  through.  Had  such  a record  been  obtained,  and  systematically  preserved,  there 
must  have  been  by  this  time  an  accumulation  of  data  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  and  economising  future  operations.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  ■which  the 
material  is  pounded  up,  the  strata  of  one  boro  can  never  be  “ read  ” with  those  of 
another.  All  that  it  is  open  to  us  to  record  is  the  depth  at  which  artesian  water  has 
been  met  with  in  various  localities,  and  with  this,  for  the  present,  we  must  rest  content. 
I append  to  this  Chapter,  for  reference,  such  records  as  have  reached  me  on  the  subject. 

Brom  this  record  it  will  bo  observed  that  in  some  cases  artesian  water  has  been 
met  with  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  in  the  vicinity  of  springs,  aud  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vicinity  of  thermal  springs.  The  subjects  of  artesian  water  aud  thermal 
springs  have  evidently  an  intimate  connection. 

To  begin  with  thermal  springs,  the  first  thing  we  discover  is  how  extremely  vague 
mid  unsatisfactory  are  the  explanations  offered  by  the  best  authorities.  The  whole  of  the 
light  hitherto  thrown  on  the  subject  maybe  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr.  A.  C.  Beale’s  Eeport  on  the  Thermal  Springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  * 

" Everywhere  that  observations  have  been  made,  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  (of 
temperature)  as  we  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  this  increase  of  heat, 
ef  course,  we  have  sufiicient  reason  for  the  heat  of  springs  coming  from  a great  depth. 
■In  many  thermal  springs,  however,  as  in  our  Yellowstone  Region,  this  regular  increase 
m temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high  temperature,  and  we  must  look 
for  the  cause  in  plications  and  faults  or  in  the  volcanic  rocks  in  which  the  springs  are 
located.” 

Rocks  of  igneous  origin  (c.y.,  basalts)  may,  and  in  some  cases  must,  still  retain 
at  comparatively  shallow  depths  enough  of  their  original  heat  to  raise  the  temperature 
cf  any  w'ater  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  to  what  is  usually  understood  by  the 
boiling-point— ^■.e.,  the  boiling-point  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  But  the 
Contact  must  take  place  at  depths  so  shallow  that  the  pressure  of  suprajacent  water  or 
I'ock  shall  not  raise  the  boiling-point  of  water  above  the  temperature  of  the  rock. 
Every  lava-flow  which  appears  at  the  surface  must  be  connected  with  underground 
ramifications,  consisting  essentially  of  a “ reservoir  ” and  a channel.  The  material  in 
both  reservoir  and  channel  must,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all  but  very  recent  eruptions, 
be  consolidated  ; but  rocks  of  the  lava  class  arc  very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  or,  in  other 
^ords,  part  with  their  original  heat  very  slowly.  The  connection  of  hot  springs  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world  with  recent  or,  geologically  speaking,  not  very  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  is 
How  well  known. 

Careful  observations  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  investigations  could  be 
‘tarried,  the  internal  heat  of  the  Earth  increases  about  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  depth,  and  it  might  be  thought  that,  from  this  cause  alone,  -n'lierever  water 
®ouid  penetrate  to  sufficient  depth  it  would  be  boiling,  but  this  can  easily  bo  shown  to 
be  an  error.  Assuming  an  increase  of  one  degree  in  fifty  feet,  aud  the  surface  tem- 
perature to  be  seventy  degrees,  a depth  of  at  least  seven  thousand  one  hundred  feet 
'^ould  have  to  be  attained  before  the  rock  forming  that  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  or 
'vater  in  contact  with  it,  would  have  a temperature  of  212°.  Nevertheless,  a column  of 
'vater  reaching  from  the  surface  to  a depth  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  feet  would 
hy  any  means  have  its  base  at  the  boiling-point,  because  the  boiliug-pomt  of  water 
raised  enormously  by  pressure.  From  observations  made  at  the  tireat  Iceland 


* Twelfth  Ann.  Iteport  IT.  S.  Geol.  Googr.  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1878,  Pb.  2,  Washington,1883. 
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Geyser  it  was  found  that  the  boiling-point  rose  from  210°  at  the  surface,  to  278°  at  the 
depth  of  seventy-seven  feet.  This  ratio,  giving  a rise  of  the  boiling-point  of  68 
in  seventy-seven  feet,  would  make  the  boiling-point  of  water  at  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  feet  not  212°,  but  6,366°  (and  that  merely  under  the  pressure  of  a column 
of  water,  while  the  pressure  of  a column  of  rock  would  be  about  two  and  a-half 
times  as  much).  These  astonishing  figures  prove  that  the  ratio  of  the  rise  in  the 
boiling-point  being  higher  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  earth's  temperature 
with  depth,  water  ivould  never  be  raised  to  boiling-point  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
alone. 

At  the  same  time,  though  water  would  not  boil  from  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  yet  where  it  exists  beneath  seven  thousand  one  hundred  feet  it  must  always 
have  a temperature  above  212°.  Immediately  upon  the  production  of  an  outlet, 
whether  by  natural  means,  such  as  a fault  or  earthquake  fissure,  or  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  a bore,  the  relief  of  pressure  would  bring  about  a rise  of  the  water  in  the  fault, 
fissure,  or  borehole  analogous  to  that  of  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  a 
thermometer. 

In  the  case  of  a thermal  spring  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  fissure  should  be  open 
down  to  a depth  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  feet,  as  the  requisite  high  temperature 
may  be  found  when  the  water  is  in  contact  with  subterraneous  igneous  rocks  still 
retaining  much  of  their  original  heat. 

In  the  artesian  wells  of  our  Western  Interior,  the  water  issues  at  temperatures 
which  are  high,  although  still  far  below  boiling-point — e.g.,  Back  Creek  70°,  Aramac 
Private  Bore  No.  1,  81°,  Muckadilla  124°,  Barcaldine  102°,  Saltern  Creek  Government 
Bore  115°,  Saltern  Creek  Private  Boro  No.  3,  128°,  Blackall  119°,  Tambo  98°,  Cunna- 
mulla  106°,  Charleville  106°,  Manfred  Downs  No.  2,  110°,  No.  10,  118°. 

There  are,  as  already  mentioned,  few  records  of  the  strata  passed  through,  but  at 
all  events  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  igneous  rocks  whatever  have  been  met  with 
in  the  bores.  The  high  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  taken  to  be  the  result  solely 
of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  does  not  bear  a constant  relation  to  the  depth.  The  internal  heat  must, 
therefore,  have  affected  the  temperature  of  the  water  elsewhere  than  in  the  ])laee3 
where  the  water  has  been  tapped. 

Now,  although  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  artesian  wells  is  somewhat 
high,  the  depth  at  tvhich  it  has  been  struck  is  in  no  case  great  enough  to  account  for  tt- 
Por  example,  the  temperature,  of  119°  attained  at  1,663  feet  in  the  Blackall  Bore 
would  not  be  reached  by  the  rock  before  the  bore  had  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  2,450 
feet,  assuming  that  the  constant  surface  temperature  is  70°,  and  the  increase  with  depth 
one  degree  in  fifty  feet.  The  water,  I take  it,  must  have  reached,  with  the  undulations 
of  the  permeable  strata  containing  it,  lower  depths  than  those  at  which  it  has  been  tappd 
by  the  bores.  This  is  to  my  mind  a confirmation  of  the  view  I have  always  held,  that  the 
Boiling  Downs  strata  undulate  considerably. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  of  artesian  wells  is  that  a permeable  stratuin> 
with  impermeable  strata  both  above  and  below,  carries  water  from  its  outcrop  down  to 
whatever  depth  it  may  be  buried  beneath  accumulations  of  later  date,  and  that  on  tapping 
the  water-charged  stratum  the  water  will  rise  to,  or  near,  the  level  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
stratum.  Till  lately  I have  rigorously  adhered  to  this  theory,  which  perfectly  accounts 
for  many  of  the  best-known  artesian  wells  of  Europe  and  America,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Queensland  wells  it  is  doubtful  if  the  strata  in  which  the  water  has  been  tapped 
crop  out  at  elevations  sufficient  to  give  the  pressure  required  to  raise  the  water  to  the 
surface. 
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It  is  indeed  difficult  to  identify  the  outcrops  of  tlie  strata  in  wiicli  tlie  water  lias 
been  tapped,  but  at  all  events  they  cannot  be  at  higher  levels  than  the  line  where  the 
sdgeof  the  liolling  Downs  Porination  meets  the  Palaeozoic  rochs  on  which  the  formation 
rests.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Eolling  Downs  Forma- 
tion is  generally  overlapped  by  the  Desert  Sandstone  Formation,  so  as  to  obscure  its 
junction  with  the  Palaeozoic  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  the  outcrops  of  the  permeable 
strata  are  seldom  more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  places  where  the  permeable  strata  have  been  tapped,  with  the  result  of 
finding  overflowing  artesian  water. 

Mr.  J.  Hugh  Moor,  Manager  of  Manfred  Downs  Station,  on  the  Flinders,  has 
courteously  forwarded  to  me  samples  of  the  rock  in  which  the  water  from  his  “ Is  o.  2 
Well ’’was  struck.  A more  favourable  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  water  could 
scarcely  bo  imagined.  It  is  a sandstone  so  open  that  water  can  be  sucked  through  it  as 
easily  as  through  a piece  of  spongy  iron.  But  oven  if,  instead  of  a stone  filter  (however 
open),  the  water  had  to  pass  through  an  iron  pipe,  there  would  still  be  such  a loss  by  fric- 
tion in  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  that  it  could  not  rise  quite  to  the  level  of  its  source. 

My  belief  is  that  the  water  flowing  from  an  elevated  source  down  the  plane  of  a 
permeable  stratum  intercalated  between  two  impermeable  strata  must  rise,  in  a bore 
tapping  the  permeable  stratum,  to  near  the  level  of  its  source,  and  be  aided  in  its  rise 
by  expansion  due  to  heat  acquired  in  its  passage  over  a portion  of  the  stratum  now 
lying  at  a lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  was  tapped  by  the  bore. 

The  Desert  Sandstone,  which,  where  not  denuded,  always  rests  on  the  Eolling 
Downs  Formation  at  high  levels,  and  unconformably,  is  itself  a great  reservoir  of  water, 
which  issues  in  springs  from  the  cliffs  at  tho  edges  of  the  table-lands  winch  are  its 
characteristic  feature.  Some  of  the  water  with  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  charged 
must  find  its  way  into  any  psrmeable  beds  in  the  Eolling  Downs  Formation  whose 
outcrop  may  happen  to  be  covered  by  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

The  expansion  of  the  water  itself  would  probably  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  elasticity 
of  imprisoned  gases  increasing  in  volume  in  proportion  as  they  are  relieved  of  pressure. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pressure  of  water  implied  by  Australian  artesian 
wells  may  be  derived  from  strata  in  the  mountains  of  New  Gruinea,  or  even  of  tho 
Himalayas.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  tliat  only  open  and  porous  strata  can 
possibly  act  as  conduits  for  water,  and  that  strata  of  this  character  (gravels,  conglomerates, 
grits,  and  sandstones)  are  necessarily  local  in  their  distribution,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  be  deposited  in  a deep  sea  far  from  the  land.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  seeing  how  little  we  know  of  New  Guinea,  that  the  Eolling  Downs 
formation  may  extend  across  the  strait  separating  Queensland  and  New  Guinea,  and 
that  the  “ head  of  water”  may  be  derived  from  the  latter  island,  as  we  know  at  least  that 
Cretaceous  rocks  occur  in  New  Guinea.*  From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
non-continuity  of  open  and  permeable  strata  across  oceanic  depths,  it  is,  however,  to 
say  the  least,  highly  improbable.  As  regards  the  continuity  of  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
Dolling  Downs  age  from  Queensland  to  India,  the  idea  is  too  extravagant  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a moment  by  any  Geologist. 

Considering  the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  of  artesian  water  in  the 
^Fest,  I have  thought  it  well  to  record  briefly  in  the  following  pages  such  particulars  as 
I have  been  able  to  ascertain  regarding  the  wells  already  sunk.  For  a great  deal  of  this 
information  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  M.I.C.E.,  Government  Hydraulic 
Hngineer.  

*l^om  the  recent  information  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  (see  Chapter  on  British  New 
Guinea),  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  hardly  possible. 

2 c 
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It  is  a well-known  fact  that  in  California,  the  London  Basin,  and  many  other 
localities  where  artesian  wells  arc  numerous,  the  overflow  has  diminished,  and  in  some 
cases  altogether  stopj)cd.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I have  summed  up  the  amount 
which  would  overflow  from  all  the  Queensland  bores  mentioned  in  the  following  pages 
if  they  were  allowed  to  run  without  check.  The  total  amounts  to  58,177,760  gallons 
per  day,  or  21,234,882,400  gallons  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to  the  total  annual  rainfall 
over  nearly  seventy-two  square  miles,  taking  it  at  an  average  of  20‘43  inches.*  G-ranting 
that  the  rainfall  is  greater  in  the  coastal  regions  where  the  water-bearing  strata  may 
be  supposed  to  crop  out,  what  may  he  called  the  expenditure  still  bears  an  alarmingly 
large  proportion  to  what  may  be  called  the  income,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  length  of  the  outer  boundary  line  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Formation  is  the 
possible  length  of  the  outcrop  of  any  w'ater-bearing  or  other  stratum  in  it.  Even  a thick 
water-bearing  stratum  would  only  occupy  with  its  outcrop  a breadth  of  a few  chains  at  most; 
so  that  it  would  take  many  miles  in  length  of  the  outcrop  of  such  a stratum  to  receive 
that  portion  of  the  rainfall  of  a square  mile  which  is  not  carried  off  by  streams  or 
evaporated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  predicted  that  if  artesian  wells  become  much 
more  numerous,  and  if  all  be  allowed  to  overflow,  a diminution  of  the  supply  may  shortly 
be  looked  for.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Government  is  taking  steps  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  artesian  w'ater.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  w'ater  should  be 
restricted  to  stock-watering  and  town  supply.  Even  irrigation  I should  regard  as  wilful 
waste,  unless  indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  there  should  be  found  to  be  no  diminution 
in  the  supply. 

PAETICULAES  OF  BOEES  IN  THE  EOLLING  DOWNS. 

EOCKLANDS. 

A bore  at  Eooklands  Station,  on  Pring  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Georgina  Eiver, 
intheBarkly  Table-laud,  still,  I believe,  incomplete,  shows  several  alternations  of  strata, 
including,  as  I read  it,  not  only  Lower  Cretaceous  strata,  but  also  the  Desert  Sandstone, 
some  Tertiary  rocks,  and  overlying  basalts. 

The  site  of  the  bore  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  Lat. 
19  40',  and  Long.  138°  15'.  The  section  has  been  kindly  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  A. 


Eourke : ~ 

Surface  ■ 

Hardened  clay  and  boulders 

Feet. 

...  33 

- Eed  clay  

••• 

...  3 

'Eotten  limestone 

...  8 

Eotten  limestone  with  basalt  seams 

•••  ••• 

...  12 

Basalt  ■ 

Basalt  and  lime  rock  ... 

...  16 

Lime  rock 

...  5 

.Basalt 

» • « • 

...  4 

'Lime  rock  

...  14 

Eed  sand  ...  ...  ... 

...  3 

Lime,  iron,  and  sandstone  

...  17 

Eotten  limestone  and  red  clay 

...  21 

Eotten  rock  and  boulders 

...  16 

Tertiary  P - 

Porous  lime  rook  with  flinty  seams 

...  8 

- 

Hard  lime  rock  

...  11 

Eotten  porous  limestone  

...  30 

Hard  lime  rook  

...  1 

Eotten  rook  

...  8 

Lime  rock 

...  12 

* This  is  the  average  rainfall  at  Charleville  for  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1890. 
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Desert  Sand- 
stone ? 


Cretaceous  ? 


'Rotten  rock  

Hard  flinty  rock  ' 

White  sand 
White  sand  rock 

Flinty  lime  

Flinty  lime,  shattered,  with  crevices 
Flinty  lime  rock 
White  sand — Water  ... 

Shattered  white  sand  rock  ... 

H Flinty,  hard  sand  rock  'I 
White  sand  rock  3 

Hard  compact  sand  rock  

White  sand  rock — Water* * * § ** 

Flint  

Sand  rock 

Flint 

Brown  sand  (August  1,  1890) 

^Sand  rock  with  seams  of  limestone... 

C Bure  limestone  

^ Cavern 

1 Yellow  ochre  and  hlack  sand  with  stones  ... 


Feet. 

4 

13 

3 
2 
6 

23 

7 

4 

5 

5 

8 
10 
10 

3 
8 

4 
9 

19 

37 

6 
6 
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WARRENDA.— Bat.  22°  45',  Long.  140°  55'.t 

Several  private  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  on  this  Run,  yielding  large 
supplies  of  water  from  shallow  depths.  The  deepest  (No.  5)  is  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet,  and  supplies  750,000  gallons  per  day.  It  is  stated  that  several  mud 
springs  break  out  in  this  neighbourhood  between  the  different  channels  of  the  Hamil- 
ton River.  It  may  be  noted  that  Warrenda  New  Station  is  not  in  the  position  shown 
on  the  map  (which  is  the  site  of  the  Old  Station),  but  about  sixty  miles  higher  up 
the  river.  The  deep  bore  above  referred  to  is  on  Polygammon  Creek,  Ro.  4 Bore  is 
five  hundred  and  eleven  feet  deep,  and  supplies  150,000  gallons  per  day.  No.  2 Bore  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  deep,  and  supplies  70,000  gallons  per  day.f 

No.  6 Bore.  Supply,  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Depth,  seven  hundred  feet.  § 
Watcrstruckatfivehundredandfiftyfeet.il 

No.  7 Bore.  Depth,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet.  Water  overflowing 
at  the  rate  of  400,000  gallons  per  day.H 

MAXWBLLTON,  No.  1 BORE. 

Water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons  per  day.  Depth  not  stated. 


AVON  DOWNS.— Lat.  20°,  Long.  137°  30'. 

A bore  has  been  sunk  on  this  Station,  which  is  situated  on  Rankin’s  Creek, 
Georgina  River  (on  the  South  Australian  side  of  the  border),  at  a height  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  above  sea-lovcl.  Water  was  struck  at  two  hundred  feet 
but  did  not  flow  over  the  surface. 

* Rose  to  275-feet  level.  No  mud,  though  there  was  a current. 

t xVpproximate  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  given  throughout  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  rea  er 

to  locate  the  bores  on  the  map.  n ■ u ^ u,, 

t Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report  on  Water  Supply  for  Year  ending  30th  dune,  1891.  Unsoane . oy 
Authority  : 1891.  And  information  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Neville  Griffiths. 

§ Brisbane  Courier,  4th  September,  1891. 

II  Ibid.,  25th  January,  1892. 

IT  Ibid.,  26th  March,  1892. 

**  Ibid.,  10th  February,  1892. 
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MANFRED  DOWNS  (Private,).— Lat.  20°  8',  Long.  141°  40  . 


No.  1 Bore. 

Clay 

Blue  shale  

Water-bearing  sandstone  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •" 

The  water  rises  six  feet  above  the  surface  iu  a one-inch  pipe  at  the 


60  feet 
570  „ 

48  „ 

rate  of  50,000 


gallons  per  day.* * * § 

No.  2 Bore. 

Blue  shale  to  ... 

Shale  and  sandstone  to  

Hard  fine-grained  porous  sandstone  with  water  at 
Softer  and  coarser  sandstone  with  water  at 
The  water  flows  over  the  surface  at  the  rate 


665  feet 

!"  ...  720  „ 

720  „ 

760  „ 

of  52(5,000  gallons  per  day,  with  a 


temperature  of  110°  r.t  t icqi 

In  a table  attached  to  the  Hydraulic  Engineer’ s Annual  Eeport,  80th  i une,  ISai, 

the  following  additional  information  is  given  regarding  bores  at  Manfred  Downs 


No. 

Depta  in  Veet. 

Supply  per  diem. 

— 

Temperature. 

1 

177 

Gallons. 

22,000 

Overflowing. 

2 

128 

12,000 

)) 

3 

86 

14,000 

J5 

4 

5 

210 

200 

10,000 

20,000 

Not  overflowing ; supply  pumped. 

• 

6 

98 

16,000 

Overflowing. 

106° 

lin° 

17 

678 

60,000 

>J  “*  *” 

18 

760 

525,000 

„ ...  ••• 

109,“ 

9 

707 

200,000 

»»  ...  ••• 

118° 

10 

733 

250,000 

,, 

RICHMOND  DOWNS,  Flinders  River  (Private).— Lat.  20°  4S',  Long.  143°  10'. 

There  are  five  bores  on  this  Station.  No.  1 Bore  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
feet  deep.  Water  flows  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  1,600,000  gallons  per  day.§ 
Temp.  96°.  II  No.  2 Bore  is  situated  on  Alexairdra  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Eliuders.  At  four  hundred  feet  a supply,  estimated  at  1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  was 
struck  The  Newspaper  Correspondent,  in  announcing  the  discovery,  mentions  that  the 
bore  was  put  down  in  eight  days,  and  adds  that  “the  water  is  splendid,  and  equal  to  it 
not  better  than  that  in  the  last  bore.”1[  Total^ depth,  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet ; 

yield,  1,200,000  gallons  per  day;  temperature,  92°.  II 

No.  4 Bore  tapped  a supply  of  water  at  a depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  yielding 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day.** 

No.  5 (?)  Bore.  Dejjth  six  hundred  feet ; water  overflowing  at  the  rate  o 
2 000  000  gallons  per  day.  “ The  result  of  the  present  bore  brings  the  total  supply  for 
the  fire  bores  at  less  than  1,000  feet  each,  to  8,000,000  gallons  per  day.”tt 


• Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Hugh  Moor,  lat  January,  1889. 

t Hid.,  12th  December,  1889. 

t Nos.  7 and  8 are  evidently  the  bore.s  named  Nos.  1 and  2 respectively 

§ Townsville  Bulletin,  2()th  June,  1891. 

II  Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1891. 
if  Totonsville  Bulletin,  23rd  July,  1891. 

**  Brisbane  Courier,  11th  November,  1891. 
t+  Brisbane  Telcyraph,  9th  November,  1891. 


in  Mr.  Moor’s  letters. 
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MARATHON,  No.  1 BORE. 

■WTator  overflowing  at  tlie  rate  of  2,300,000  gallons  per  day ; depth  not  stated.* * * § 


MAOKINBAY  BORE,  on  the  Mackinlay  River  (Government).— Lat.  21“  25',  Bong.  141  20'. 

When  at  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  water  rose  over  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  160,000  gallons  per  day.  Total  depth,  1,002  feet ; overflow, 
350,000  gallons  per  day.  The  bore  pierced  the  following  straU:-  .Alju^al  layer; 
yellow  clays ; blue  and  grey  shales,  irregularly  mterstratified  with  thin  beds  of  grey 
and  brown  sandstone,  now  and  then  of  a slightly  greenish  tint ; and  calcareous  seams. 
Occasionally  mundic  was  brought  up  in  the  sand  pump.  The  water  was  tapped  in 
coarse  open  sandstone.”t 


TOORAK,  No.  2 BORE,  Mackinlay  River  (Private). 

Depth,  1,550  feet;  water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day.J 

STRATHEIEBD  STATION,  Mackinlay  River,  Burke  District  (Private  . 

Depth,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
gallons  per  day.§ 

WERNA.— Bat.  2T  50',  Bong.  143°. 

Water  was  struck  in  a well  on  the  boundary  of  Werna  and  Ayrshire  Downs  Euns 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  again  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  1 he  water 
rose  seventy  feet  in  the  well ; at  least  it  stood  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from 
the  surface  in  December,  1881,  when  I visited  the  place  after  a protracted  drought. 
The  section  met  with  in  this  well  has  already  been  described  (p  402). 


•SHEPPARD’S  WEBB,  Winton,— Bat.  22“  22',  Bong.  143“  3'. 

No  water  was  met  with  in  this  well,  which  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-live  and  a-half  feet.  The  strata  met  with  have  already  been 
described  (p.  402). 

GOVERNMENT  WEBB,  Winton  (behind  Court  House). 

No  water  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  strata  have  already  been  described 
(p.  403). 

WINTON  BORE  (Government). 

Depth,  at  30th  June,  1891, 1,800  feet. 

Strata; — “ An  alluvial  layer  ; sandy  shale,  soft  and  indurated  fine-grained  grey 
shales,  occasionally  of  a slightly  greenish  tint,  and  bluish-coloured  sandstones,  regularly 
* interstratified.  One  or  two  thin  beds  of  what  appeared  to  be  carbonaceous  shales,  and 
some  dark  material,  evidently  coal,  were  passed  through.  Several  small  samples  ot 
gypsum  were  brought  up  by  the  sand  pump.”  At  1,260  feet,  a small  stream  of  water 
Was  struck,  which  rose  to  within  about  fifty  feet  from  the  surface.! 

VINDEX,  near  Winton.— Bat.  22’  28',  Long.  143“  19'. 

In  a well  at  the  Station,  water  was  struck,  about  1880,  at  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  rose  twenty-five  feet.  The  strata  have  already  been  described  fp.  dUdJ. 


* Rockhampton  Bulletin,  December,  1891. 

t Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1891. 

J Brishane  Courier,  16th  March,  1892. 

§ Ibid.,  27th  October,  1891. 
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A second  well  was  sunt  at  Crawford’s  Creek,  nine  miles  east  of  Vindex,  and 
water  was  obtained  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  strata  have  already  been 
described  (p.  403). 

A bore  was  sunk  on  Vindex  Eun,  about  seven  miles  N.  15°  E.  of  the  Station,  but 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  had  not  struck  water.  The  strata 
have  already  been  described  (p.  403). 

MANUKA.— Lat.  21°  4.5',  Long.  143°  25'. 

On  Manuka  Station  two  wells  were  sunk  prior  to  1881.  The  first,  close  to  the 
Station,  struck  water  at  eighty  feet.  More  came  in  at  one  hundred  and  two  feet.  At 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  a large  supply  came  in,  making  about  thirty-six  feet  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a few  days  later  seventy  feet  of  water  stood  in  the 
shaft.  The  water  was  rather  brackish,  but  cattle  drank  it  readily.  In  the  second  well 
a little  water  came  in  at  one  hundred  feet.  More  was  found  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  the  quantity  increased  till  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  a large  supply  was 
struck.  The  water  stood  seventy-seven  feet  deep,  and  was  less  brackish  than  that  of 
the  first  well.  - The  strata  jiassed  through  in  both  wells  were  grey  flags  or  shales,  with 
bands  of  bluish  sandstone,  eontaining  indistinct  plant-remains  and  a few  shells.  The 
specimens  of  the  latter,  preserved  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Manuka,  had  fallen  to  pieces  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  nothing  remained  of  them  but  fragments. 

BOWEN  DOWNS  BORES  (Private).— Lat.  22°  30',  Long.  145°. 

Ho.  1.  Depth,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  feet ; overflow,  493,600  gallons  per 
day;  temperature,  90°;  pressure  per  square  inch,  70  lb. 

No.  2.* * * §  Depth,  1,374  feet;  overflow,  1,500,000  gallons  per  day;  temperature, 

103°. 

No,  3.  Depth,  1,112  feet ; overflow,  864,000  gallons  per  day.f 

OOREENA  BORES,  near  Aramao  (Private).- Lat.  23°  25',  Long.  145°  25'. 

On  this  Eun  there  are  three  bores.  A,  B,  and  C,  which  have  tapped  an  over- 
flowing supply,  and  four  (D,  B,  E,  and  G-)  which  have  struck  water  which  rises  but  does 
not  overflow. 

Bore  A is  nine  hundred  and  four  feet  deep  ; overflow,  1,500,000  gallons  per  day. 

Bore  B is  1,350  feet  deep ; overflow,  350,000  gallons  per  day. 

Bore  C t is  1,100  feet  deep;  overflow,  150,000  gallons  per  day. 

Bore  D,  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and  Bore  E,  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  tapped  small  supplies  of  water  which  did  not  overflow. 

Bore  E,  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  struck  a supply  which  rose  at  first  to 
forty  feet,  and  afterwards  to  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  and  from  which  40,000 
gallons  per  day  can  be  pumped. 

Bore  Gr.  Depth,  three  hundred  feet ; water  rises  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
surface ; 25,000  gallons  per  day  can  be  pumped.f 

CORIND  A BORE,  near  Aramac  (Private). — Lat.  22°  40',  Long.  14.5°  40'. 

Depth,  five  hundred  feet.  Water  flowing  over  surface  at  the  rate  of  150,000 
gallons  per  day.§ 

* In  middle  of  “ Herbert  ” Block. 

t Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  .1  une,  1891. 

J Known  as  Dalzell’s  Bore,  Newark  Block,  Coreena. 

§ Townsville  Bulletin,  7th  June,  1890. 
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SALTERN  CREEK  BORES  (Private).— Lat.  23°  30',  Long.  144°  50'. 

Bore  No.  1.  Deptli,  1,130  feet;  water  overflows  at  tlie  rate  of  175,000  gallons 
per  day ; temperature,  108°.* 

No.  2.  Depth,  1,605  feet ; water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  220,000  gallons  per 
day  ; temperature,  113° ; pressure,  31  lb.  per  square  inch.* 

No.  3.  Depth,  1,970  feet ; water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  690,000  gallons  per 
day ; temperature,  128° ; pressure,  49  lb.  to  the  square  inch.* 

No.  4.  Depth,  1,560  feet;  water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  gallons  per 

day.f 

SALTERN  CREEK  BORE  (Government). 

Depth,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet ; water  overflows  at  the  rate  of 
17,200  gallons  per  day;  temperature,  115°  ; pressure.  38  lb.  to  the  square  inch.* 


Analysis  of  the  Water  bv  E.  Mar,  Government  Analyst. 


Total  fixed  salts 

Carbonate  of  calcium  ...  ...  ... 

,,  „ magnesium  ... 

Chlorides  and  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium 
Oxide  of  iron 

Unfit  for  irrigation.  May  be  used  for  other  purposes. 


83'50 

1-04 

trace 

81-42 

1-04 


BARCALUINE  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  23°  30',  Long.  145°  10'. 

Site  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  above  sea-level ; depth  of  bore,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  nine  inches ; water  rises  twelve  feet  four  inches  above  surface  in  a 
ten-inch  pipe  at  the  rate  of  175,000  gallons  per  day ; temperature,  102°;  pressure,  17  lb. 
to  the  square  inch  ; cost  of  bore,  £775.  J 

In  his  next  Annual  Report,  Mr.  Henderson  notes  : “ This  bore  has  maintained  its 
reputation  for  yielding  a large  supply  of  excellent  fresh  water.  Nothing  has  been  done 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report  to  enable  the  Department  to  shut  off  with  safety  the 
flow  of  the  water,  by  means  of  the  screw-plug  and  valve  with  which  the  casing  is 
furnished.”  Thrown  open  for  bathing  purposes  with  beneficial  effects.* 


Analyses  of  Water  by  E.  Mar,  Government  Analyst. 


First. 

Second, 

Total  fixed  salts  ...  ... 

...  66-50 

... 

63-70 

Organic  matter 

. . . trace 

... 

trace. 

Chlorine  ... 

...  small  quantity 

... 

small  quantity 

Sulphuric  acid 

. . . trace 

trace. 

Ammonia  ... 

. . . trace 

trace. 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

. . . slight  trace 

... 

slight  trace. 

Hardness,  2°  8'.  The  salts  in  solution  arc  chiefly  bicavbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium.  There- 
fore, while  the  water  may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  they  are  unfit  for  use  in  irrigation. 

BACK  CREEK  BORE,  east  of  Barcaldine.— Lat.  23°  35',  Long.  145°  45'. 

This  bore,  sunk  for  the  Railway  Depiartment,  struck,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
und  eighty  feet,  water  which  overflows  at  the  rate  of  72,000  gallons  per  day,  with  a 
temperature  of  70°  and  a pressure  of  5 lb.  to  the  square  inch. 


* Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  SOtli  June,  1891. 
+ Brisbane  Courier,  18th  March,  1893. 

X Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  J une,  1889. 
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SKASER’S  selection  bore,  seven  miles  North  of  Barcaldine  (Private). — Lat.  23°  23',  Long.  145°  10'. 
Depth,  1,175  feet;  overflow,  600,000  gallons  per  day. 

ERASER  AND  MoLACHLAN’S  BORE,  near  last  (Private). 

Depth,  seven  hundred  feet ; overflow,  200,000  gallons  per  day. 

TARA  BORE,  twenty  miles  West  of  Baroaldine  (Private). — Lat.  23°  30',  Long.  144°  35'. 
Depth,  2,003  feet ; overflow,  250,000  gallons  per  day. 

BARCALDINE  WELL  (Private). 

I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Desgrand  that  a well  at  Barcaldine  Station, 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  struck  salt  water ; as  did  also  a well  on  the  Barcaldine  Eun,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Alice. 

DARR  RIVER  DOWNS  BORES  (Private).— Lat.  23°,  Long.  144°. 

Bore  No.  1.  Depth,  2,007  feet;  brackish  water  rose  to  seventy  feet  from 
surface ; temperature,  107°  ; 20,000  gallons  per  day  can  be  pumped. 

Bore  No.  2.  Depth,  1,007  feet ; 40,000  gallons  per  day  can  be  pumped. 

Bore  No.  3.  Depth,  2,700  feet ; overflow,  50,000  gallons  per  day. 

Bore  No.  4.  Depth,  800  feet;  4,800  gallons  per  day  can  be  pumped.* 

ALICE  DOWNS  BORE  (Private).— Lat.  24°  10',  Long.  145°  30'. 

Depth,  2,145  feet ; overflow,  100,000  gallons  per  day.* 

EVORA  BORE  (Private). — Lat.  24°  15',  Long.  145°  30'. 

Depth,  2,036  feet ; overflow,  43,000  gallons  per  day ; temperature,  116°. 

HOME  CREEK  BORE  (Private).— Lat.  23°  55',  Long.  145°  20'. 

From  a bore,  1,760  feet  deep,  water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  100,000  gallons 

daily.* 

BLACKALL  BORE  (Government). — Lat.  24°  25',  Long.  145°  30'. 

Depth,  1,663  feet ; water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons  per  day ; 
temperature,  119° ; pressure,  65  lb.  to  the  square  inch.*  In  his  “Annual  Eeport,”  30th 
June,  1890,  Mr.  Henderson  has  the  following  note  : — “This  work  is  in  good  order,  and, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  discharge  and  pressure  of  the  water  have  not  diminished. 
The  flow  of  water  from  this  boro,  like  that  from  all  the  others,  save  Barcaldine,  can  be 
completely  shut  ofE  and  otherwise  controlled  at  pleasure.” 


Anaivsis  or  Watbe  by  R.  Mab,  Govebnment  Analyst. 

Total  fixed  salts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  71' 40 

Organic  matter  ...  ...  ...  ,.  Trace. 

Chlorine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . ...  Small  i^uantity. 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Trace. 

Ammonia Trace. 

Albuminoid  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Slight  trace. 

Hardness,  3°.  The  salts  in  solution  are  ehiefiy  hicarbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium.  There- 
fore, while  the  waters  may  he  used  for  domestic  purposes,  they  are  uuflt  for  use  in  ii-rigation.* 

The  unsuccessful  “ Town  Well  ” at  Blackall,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
gave  a section  of  a portion  of  the  strata  probably  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  bore 
(see  page  405). 

WESTLANDS  BORE  (Private). -Lat.  23°  55',  Long.  143°  48'. 

Depth,  2,036  feet ; no  overflowing  water. 


HydrauHe  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1891. 
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TAMBO  BORE  (aovernment).— Bat.  24°  50',  Long.  140°  15'. 

Deptli,  1,002  foot ; water  overflows  at  the  rate  of  200,000  eiallotis  per  flay ; tem- 
perature, 98° ; pressure,  12  lb.  to  the  square  inch.* * * §  In  his  report  Mr.  Hcnflerson  states ; 
“ On  10th  September  [1888]  good,  water  was  tapped  in  sandstone,  and  a larger  supply  of 
excellent  fresh  water  was  struck  at  nine  hundred  and  ten  feet ; at  1,002  feet  drilling 
Was  stopped.  An  improved  screw-plug  and  stop-valve  have  been  fitted  to  the  inner 
string  of  casing,  by  which  means  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped  or  otherwise  controlled 
at  pleasure.  G-enerally  stated,  the  bore  was  sunk  in  sandstone  and  blue  clay  shales  of 
the  Cretaceous  Formation.  Up  to  the  30th  June  [1889]  the  expenditure  on  this  bore 
was  £1,514  11s.  2d.,  including  £330  12s.  lid.  for  transport  of  boring  plant  and  casing, 
and  £176  18s.  for  casing.” 


Analysis  or  Watek  by  E.  Mab,  GrOVEEUMEUT  Analyst. 


Total  fixed  salts 

40'G0 

Organic  matter 

0-70 

Chlorine 

8-55 

Sulphuric  acid 

trace. 

Ammonia  ... 

trace. 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  trace. 

Hardness,  2°  25'.  The  water  is  fit  for  domestic  and  other  usos.f 


TAMBO  STATION,  No.  2 BORE  (Private). 

Water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  15,000  gallons  per  day ; depth  not  stated ; boring 
continued.! 

LANSDOWNE  BORE  (Private).— Lat  25°  8',  Long.  146°  13'. 

Depth,  2,485  feet ; water  rises  to  within  seventeen  feet  of  surface.! 

GRIFFITH’S  BORE,  ten  miles  east  of  Muttaburra.— Lat  22°  37',  Long.  144°  32'. 

Depth,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet.  The  prevailing  strata  were  fine- 
grained grey  sandstones,  with  some  grey  shales  similar  to  those  in  the  Aramac  Well. 
Specimens  of  Inoceramus,  &c.,  were  obtained  at  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet.§ 

ARAMAC.— Lat.  23°,  Long.  145°  15'. 

The  “ Town  Well,”  Aramac,  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  or 
before  1885.  A section  of  the  strata  met  with  has  already  been  given  (p.  405). 
The  shaft  was  five  feet  by  three  feet.  Salt  water  was  struck  at  forty-seven  feet,  and 
Diadc  five  feet  in  twenty-four  hours  for  some  time,  but  in  October,  1885,  had  diminished 
to  three  feet.  A trifling  amount  of  fresh  water  was  met  with  at  ninety-eight  feet. 

Artesian  water  has  been  met  with  on  Aramac  Eun  in  two  private  bores.  Ho.  1, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  yields  2,000,000,  and  Ho.  2,  1,011  feet  deep,  yields 
b)*750,000  gallons  of  overflowing  water  daily.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  81°  in  the 
case  of  Ho.  1 Bore,  and  99°  in  the  case  of  Ho.  2.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  is — 
^o.  1,  25  lb.;  Ho.  2,  39  Ib.f 

The  following  items  of  information  regarding  wells  in  the  Aramac  District  were 
^applied  to  me  in  October,  1885,  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth  : — 

(1.)  Aramac  Run,  eight  miles  above  Aramac. — Boro,  one  hundred  feet  deep  ; no 
^ater;  strata  as  in  Aramac  Well. 


* Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1889. 

t nid.,  80th  June,  1891. 

J Brisbane  Courier,  27th  October,  1892. 

§ Information  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  manager  of  Aramac  Station. 
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(2,)  Ten  mites  tip  creelc  from  Aramac. — Bore,  one  liundred  and  eiglity-seven  feet ; 
no  water;  strata  as  in  Aramac  Well. 

(3.)  On  right  hank  of  Aramac  Greek,  ten  miles  above  Aramac. — ^Bore,  two 
hundred  and  twenty- seven  feet ; no  water;  strata  as  in  Aramac  Well.  The  bore  is 
near  some  springs  which  are  said  to  break  out  only  in  dry  seasons. 

LEICHHARDT  DOWNS,  near  Aramac. 

“ A second  supply  of  artesian  water  has  been  struck  on  that  Selection,  the  yield 
being  280,000  gallons  per  day.  The  depth  of  the  bore  is  2,488  feet.  This  is  the  second 
bore  on  Leichhardt  Downs,  the  No.  1 having  tapped  water  which  flows  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day.”* * * § 


CALEDONIA  STATION,  Aramac. 

Depth,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet ; water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  gallons  per  day.f 

NORTHAMPTON  DOWNS.— Lat.  24“  32',  Long.  145“  50'. 

The  following  information  regarding  wells  on  Northamjiton  Downs  was  supplied 
in  1885,  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  E.  Murphy,  M.L.A.,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Eun 

(1.)  Goomdarmah  Block,  south  bank  of  Barcoo,  three  miles  back  from  river. 
Depth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Small  supply  of  fresh  water. 

(2.)  Qlemtsk  Block,  north  bank  of  Barcoo,  four  miles  from  river.  Depth, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Small  supply  of  fresh  water. 

(3.)  Northampton  Block,  north  side  of  Barcoo,  ten  miles  from  river.  Depth, 
two  hundred  feet.  Small  supply  of  water,  as  salt  as  brine. 

(4.)  Same  Block,  north  side  of  Barcoo,  five  miles  back  from  river.  Depth,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Pair  supply  of  water,  but  brackish  and  unfit  for  stock. 

Northampton  Downs  Private  Bore.  Depth,  1,334  feet ; overflow,  25,000  gallons 
per  day.J 


DARBY  POINT  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  25“  30',  Long.  146“  30'. 

This  boro  is  situated  about  midway  between  Augathella  and  Tambo.  It  was 
abandoned  after  “ it  had  reached  a depth  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  sand- 
stone and  shales  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation.”  § 

STEWAKT’B  BORE  (Government). — Lat.  24°  20',  Long.  146°  20'. 

This  bore  is  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  Formation,  under  which  heading  see 
Eemarks  (Chapter  xxxiii.) 

WELLSHOT  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  23“  33',  Long.  144“  55'. 

“ This  bore  is  situated  about  six  and  a-half  chains  southerly  from  the  370 
miles  33  chains  peg  from  Eockhampton,  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Central  Eail- 
way  from  Barcaldine  to  Longreach,  and  its  altitude  is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  feet  above  sea-level.”  The  bore  was  abandoned  at  1,160  feet,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  tools.  “ The  strata  bored  were  clay,  shales,  and  sandstones  of  the  Cretaceous 
Formation.”§ 


* Brisbane  Courier,  12th  December,  1891. 

t Brisbane  Observer,  9th  November,  1891. 

X Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1891. 

§ Ibid.,  30th  June,  1889. 
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TAUA.  No.  3 BORE,  Wellsliot  Run,  near  Barcaldine  (Private). 

Water  struck  at  1,930  feet;  supply,  20,000  gallons  per  day.  At  2,033  feet  the 
volume  had  increased  to  75,000  gallons,  and  at  2,050  feet  to  about  150,000  gallons.  At 
2,100  feet  the  supply  was  between  150,000  and  200,000  gallons.  Still  sinking.  The 
temperature  at  1,930  feet  was  110°,  and  it  gradually  increased  to  135°  at  2,100  feet.* 

ADAVALE.— Lat.  25°  56',  Long.  141°  36'. 

In  1885 1 visited  a well  at  Adavale,  which  had  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  through  white  shales.  Very  salt  water  was  standing  fifty  feet  deep.  The 
site  of  the  well  is  abont  1,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

GUMBARDO  SAWMILL  WELL,  near  Adavale.— Lat.  26°  10',  Long.  144°  45'. 

In  passing  this  well,  in  1891, 1 was  informed  by  Mr.  F.  Learmouth,  Manager  of 
the  Station,  that  the  total  depth  was  seventy-five  feet.  The  spill-bank  showed  that 
fine  hard  shales  were  occasionally  parted  by  beds  of  fine-grained  ferruginous  sandstone, 
and  that  there  is  a very  coarse  siliceous  grit  near  the  bottom.  A well  at  the  Station 
shows  similar  material.  After  my  visit  to  the  Moondilla  Gold  Field  (see  Chapter 
XXXV.),  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  strata  cut  in  this  and  the  preceding  bore 
may  prove  to  be  'Tertiary,  and  not  Cretaceous. 

CHARLEVILLE  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  26°  26',  Long.  146°  16'. 

“This  bore  is  situated  within  a few  yards  of  the  Eailway  Terminus,  and  its 
altitude  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  sea-level.”  “The  strata  pierced 
maybe  briefly  stated  as  follows,  viz.;— Sand,  clays,  and  gravels  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
[Desert  Sandstone?]  Formation  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet;  thence  clays, 
sandstones,  and  light-coloured  shales  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Formation,  intcrstratifled 
with  thin  beds  of  gravel  to  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet ; thence  well-defined 
hlue  shales  of  the  latter  formation  to  the  bottom  in  sandstone,  where  the  large  supply 
of  water  was  found.  From  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  from  the  surface  excellent  fresh  water  was  struck  in  gravel,  but  it  did  not  flow. 
At  three  hundred  aud  ten  feet  a further  supply  was  tapped,  and  the  bore  was  finished 
at  1,370  feet  10  inches.  It  is  lined  with  two  strings  of  A.  and  ,1.  Stewart’s  swollen- 
jointed  wrought-iron  casing.  The  outer  string  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 

oight  feet  of  ten-inch  tubes,  inches  thick ; the  inner  of  1,2  L9i  feet,  eight  inches  in 

diameter,  inches  thick.  Before  inserting  and  fixing  the  plug  and  valve 

for  controlling  the  flow,  the  water  was  spouting  with  a velocity  of  fully  eleven  feet  per 
second,  and  to  a height  of  about  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  eight-inch  casing.  On 
closing  the  valve  the  pressure  was  found  to  be  95  lb.  per  square  inch,  which  has  since 
increased  to  100  lb.  The  volume  is  now  fully  3,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
The  water  is  clear,  colourless,  soft,  and  potable.  Its  temperature  is  about  100° 
Tahr.,  and  when  cool  it  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  wholesome  and  palatable.  For  a little 
time  after  the  plug  was  inserted  the  valve  was  occasionally  choked  by  large  pieces  of 
shale,  which  the  water  brought  from  the  bottom,  and  the  valve  had  to  be  frequently 
taken  off  to  clear  it.  This  inconvenience  was  remedied  as  follows : — One  hundred 
^nd  ninety-three  feet  of  six-inch  easing  were  screwed  together,  the  lower  sixty-three 
feet  of  which  were  well  perforated  and  then  allowed  to  drop  to  the  bottom,  the  top  of 
the  six-inch  casing  overlapjDing  the  eight-inch  by  forty-two  and  a-half  feet.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  difileulty  had  the  desired  effect ; no  trouble  has  accrued  since, 
this  means  the  flow  and  pressure  have  been  maintained  intact,  and,  so  far  as  I 

* Rockhampton  Bulletin,  December,  1891. 
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&,m  aware,  this  well  may  be  pronounced  the  best  in  Australia,  as  far  as  regards  volume* 
although  the  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  at  Cuunamulla,  whore  it  is  fully  183  lb.  per 
square  inch.f  When  the  valve  is  fully  opened,  and  a ‘ director’  with  an  orifice  of 
one  and  a-hal£  inches  is  fitted  thereon,  the  water  shoots  to  a height  over  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  cost  was  £2,388  14s.  5d.,  including  supervision  of  the  work, 
and  £86  8s.  5d.  for  caretaking  to  30th  Juno  last”  [18S9].J 

In  the  1890  Eeport,  Mr.  Henderson  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  by 
Mr.  E.  Mar: — “Total  fixed  salts  70'70,  chlorine  12'95,  hardness  3°;  and  a note  is 
appended  that  the  water  is  “ unfit  for  irrigation — may  be  used  for  other  purposes.” 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Brack  on  “ The  Mineral  Springs  of  Australia  ”§  is 
the  following  note  on  an  analysis  (furnished  by  the  Department  of  Mines)  of  water 
from  “ Charleville  district,”  which  I presume  to  refer  to  the  Charleville  Artesian 
Well 

“ This  water  is  of  a strong  saline  character,  and  contains  604‘78  grains  of  mineral 
matters  per  gallon,  viz. : — Chloride  of  sodium,  347 ’42  gr. ; chloride  of  lime,  100'59  gr.; 
chloride  of  magnesium,  63'89  gr. ; sulphate  of  soda,  79'27  gr.;  and  13’61  gr.  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  spring  contains  so  much  chloride  of  lime  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes ; however,  used  as  baths  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  useful  in  scrofula,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  derangement  of  the  spleen ; at  a tepid  temperature  (say  from  85° 
to  94°  B.)  it  should  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  taken  as  hot  baths  (from  98°  to 
112°  B.)  in  rheumatic  and  similar  affections.  I cannot  say  whether  this  water  is  identical 
■with  the  water  struck  at  the  same  place  in  a bore  1,350  feet  deep,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  over  112°  B.” 

MURWEH  BORE  (Private).— Eat.  26"  58',  Long.  146"  20'. 

Depth,  1,230  feet ; overflow,  140,000  gallons  per  day ; temperature,  98°. 

MUCKADILLA  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  26“  40',  Long.  148“  20'. 

This  bore  is  near  Muckadilla  Station,  on  the  W estern  Eailway,  six  miles  east  of 
Dalby.  It  is  3,262  feet  deep,  being  the  deepest  in  the  Colony,  or  indeed  in  the  Australian 
Colonies.  The  following  section  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Henderson  ; — 


Jeet. 

Depth 

Yellow  clay 

50 

Black  shale  

370 

Sandstone  

24 

Black  shale  

234 

678 

Grey  pipeclay ...  

116 

794 

Grey  sandstone  

195 

989 

Sand  drift,  white  and  lignite  ; tapped  water 

21 

1,010 

Shale,  brown  and  grey  

61 

1,071 

Sandstone  conglomerate,  grey  

26 

1,097 

Shale,  brown  and  grey  

54 

1,151 

Sand  drift,  white  and  brown;  water  increased  ... 

127 

1,278 

Shale,  brown 

15 

1,293 

Sand  drift,  grey  

32 

1,325 

Shale,  grey,  siliceous 

123 

1,448 

Sandstone,  brownish  grey 

85 

1,533 

Sand  drift,  white  and  grey 

148 

1,681 

Shale,  blackish  

150 

1,831 

* See  Noorama  and  Burranbilla  Bores. 

t An  Artesian  Well  in  Dakota  has  a reported  pressure  of  200  lb.  per  square  inch- the  greatest  I 
have  any  kno'wledge  of. 

J Annual  Repiorts  of  the  Hydraulic  Engineer,  30th  June,  1889  and  1890. 

^Australasian  Medical  Gazette  for  January,  1891. 
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Sandstone,  grey  

Shale,  slate-coloured  to  brownish-grey  

Shale,  black,  with  streaks  of  coal 

Sandstone  and  shale,  soft  

Sandstone,  white ; water  flowing  10,000  gallons 
per  day  ... 

Sandstone,  mieaeeous ; overflow  of  water,  12,960 
gallons  per  clay  at  3,170  feet  ... 

Sandstone,  white  and  soft ; water  overflowing  at 
rate  of  23,000  gallons  per  day;  temperature, 
124°  P 


Feet. 

Deptli. 

29 

1,860 

98 

1,958 

277 

2,235 

265 

2,503 

618 

3,118 

62 

3,170 

92 

3,262 

Aualtsis  or  tiib  Watee  nx  K.  Mae,  G-oteehment  Axaetst. 
Total  fixed  salts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  34’30 

Carbonate  of  calcium  I'Ol 

Carbonate  of  magnesium  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  trace. 

Chlorides  and  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium  ...  ...  ...  31'77 

Oxide  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

The  water  is  fit  for  domestie  and  other  purposes. 


MITCHELL  BORE  (Governm-ont).— Lat.  2G°  35',  Long.  147°  50'. 

A bore  was  sunk  hero  for  the  Eailway  Department  in  1885,  two  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  station.  I was  informed  by  Mr.  John  Falconer,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  bore,  that  the  section  showed  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  of  blue  shales 
beneath  twenty  feet  of  drift.  Water  was  met  with  at  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
S'  “ sandv  drift  ” beneath  the  shale.s,  and  rose  to  nine  feet  from  the  surface.  On  the 
3rd  October,  1885, 1 saw  it  standing  twenty-eight  feet  from  the  surface.  The  water 
■Would  supply,  by  pumping,  eight  hundred  to  1,000  gallons  per  day.  The  site  of  the 
horo  is  1,101  feet  above  sea-level. 

BURE:N’DA  bore  (Private).— Lat.  2.5°  57',  Long.  14G"  50'. 

Depth,  1,900  feet;  water  rises  to  within  thirty  feet  of  surface. 

BOLLON  OR  SIXTY-FIVE  MILE  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  28°  3',  Long.  147°  55'. 

This  bore  is  situated  about  sixty-five  miles  from  St.  George,  on  the  road  to 
Cunnamulla.  In  July,  1891,  the  depth  of  1,810  feet  had  been  attained,  and  water  was 
overflowing  at  the  rate  of  30,000  gallons  per  day.  Strata Alluvium,  clay,  sand, 
pipeclay,  limestone,  dark  and  grey-coloured  clay,'  shales,  and  sandstones  of  various 
texture,  intorstratified  in  irregular  order,  the  last  stratum  being  coarse  grey  sandstone.* 

I am  informed  (21st  September,  1891)  that  the  bore  has  been  stopped  at  2,362 
feet,  the  overflow  being  about  180,000  gallons  per  day,  at  a temperature  of  125°. 

CUNNAMULLA  BORE  (Government).— Lat.  28°  5',  Long.  14,5°  40'. 

“ In  February  [1889]  a supply  of  artesian  water  was  struck  at  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet,  but  boring  operations  wore  continued  in  the  hope  of  striking  a larger 
supply.  As  boring  was  continued  the  flow  increased,  until,  on  the  21st  of  February,  a 
supply  of  22,500  gallons  per  hour  [equal  to  540,000  gallons  per  day]  of  excellent  fresh 
Water  was  tapped  at  a depth  of  1,402  feet.  Its  temperature  is  106°  F.,  and  its  pressure 
is  fully  185  lb.  per  square  inch  at  the  surface.  On  completion  of  boring  operations  the  six- 
iuch  casing  was  fitted  with  a recessed  screw-plug  and  stop-valve,  by  means  of  which  the 
flow  of  water  is  controlled,  and  at  pleasure  supplied  to  cousumers.  The  cost  of  this  bore, 
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including  a sum  o£  £488 19s.  2d.  for  the  carriage  of  the  plant  and  casing  from  Charleville, 
and  £403  for  casing,  was  £1,927  17s.  5d.  Generally  stated,  the  strata  pierced  were 
clays,  shales,  and  light  sandstones  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.”* * * § 

In  his  next  Annual  Report  Mr.  Henderson  observed  that  “ This  work  is  in 
excellent  order,  hut  the  high  pressure  of  the  water,  which  I believe  has  increased  from  185 
to  190  lb.  per  square  inch,  is  very  trying  on  the  valve.  A new  one  of  superior  design 
and  stronger  make  will  shortly  be  sent  out  to  replace  the  old  one,  which  has  partly  given 
way. 

Analyses  by  R.  Mae,  Q-ovbbnmbnt  Analyst. 

First.  Second. 


Total  fixed  salts  ... 

2210 

25-75 

Organic  matter 

...  ...  trace 

trace 

Chlorine 

...  ...  trace 

0-70 

Ammonia 

-OOlo 

•0016 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

-0011 

•0012 

IIarctnc83|  3°.  The  water  is  suitable  for  general  domestic  use.  f 

CAW AREA,  No.  1 BORE,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Hungerford.— Lat.  29°,  Long.  144°  50'. 

In  this  boro,  at  the  depth  of  1,810  feet,  a supply  of  water  was  met  with  which 
overflows  at  the  rate  of  10,080  gallons  per  day.  I have  been  shown  a specimen  of 
gneiss,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  rock  pierced  from  1,600  to  1,810  feet. 

BUREANBILLA  BORE  (Private). — Lat.  28°  20',  Long.  145°  45'. 

Depth,  1,811  feet ; overflow  per  diem,  4,000,000  gallons  ; temperature,  124°. 

If  the  measurements  are  correct,  this  bore  has  the  largest  amount  of  overflowing 
water  of  any  in  Queensland,  and  the  ivater  has  the  highest  temperature. 


TINNENBURRA  BORES,  Warrego  River  (Private). — Lat.  29°,  Long.  145°  35'J 


— 

Depth. 

Overnow  per  day. 

Casing. 

Else  over 
cjising. 

No.  \t  

1,250 

Gallons. 

500,000 

Inches. 

8 

Inches. 

4 

..  n 

993 

1,500,000 

6 

2-6 

» 

1,293 

250,000 

6 

0 2 or  3 

3> 

855 

800,000 

8 

—-5 

>.  5§  

1,300 

NOORAMA  BORES  (Private).— Lat.  28°  20',  Long.  140°. 

Ho.  1 Bore.  I,o02  feet  deep ; overflow,  1,500,000  gallons  daily  ; temperature, 
112° ; pressure,  200  lb.  j > p > 

Ho.  2 Bore.  1,650  feet  deep  ; overflow,  1,500,000  gallons  daily. 

Ho.  3 Bore.  1,632  feet  deep  ; overflow,  3,456,000  gallons  daily  ; temperature, 
112°;  pressure,  200lb.t 

Writing  on  11th  September,  1890,  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  “ Annual  Report  for  the 
Tear  ending  30th  June,”  adds  to  the  paragraph  on  the  Charleville  Bore  a footnote  in  the 
following  terms,  probably  referring  to  the  Hoorama  Bore  “ Since  this  was  written  it 
has  been  reported  through  a business  house  in  this  city  that  a bore  in  the  Cunnamulla 

* Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1889. 

t Jftid.,  30th  June,  1891. 

4 Information  furnished  to  Mr.  MoLennon,  of  the  Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Department  by  Mr.  Joseph 

§ “ A good  supply  of  fre,sh  water remarkably  hoV’-Brishane  Courier,  21st  March,  1892. 
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district  lias  very  lately  tapped  a supply  of  nearly  three  and  a-half  millions  of  gallons  per 
diem.  The  Ponce  de  Leon  well  at  St.  Augustine,  Pla.,  TJ.S.A.,  has  an  estimated  daily 
discharge  of  10,000,000  gallons — doubtless  TT.S.  gallons.  The  well  is  1,400  feet  deep  by 
twelve  inches  diameter.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  82°Pahr.  This  is  the  largest 
discharge  of  any  well  I know  of.” 

WEELAMURRA  BORE  (Private).— Lat.  28°  15',  Long.  146°  15'. 

Depth,  Ij-iSO  feet ; water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  150,000  gallons  per  day ; 
temperature,  113|°;  pressure,  150  lb.  to  the  square  inch.* * * § 

A newspaper  report  states  that  at  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  in  black  shale 
clay,  the  (No.  3 ?)  bore  struck  alkaline  water,  which  rose  five  hundred  feet  in  the  tubes.f 

BtTRRENDILLA  BORE,  near  Cunnamulla  (Private). 

Water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  gallons  per  day  ; depth  not  stated.  J 

DILLALAH  BORE,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Warrego. 

Depth,  1,300  feet;  water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  250,000  gallons  per  day. 
“Almost  fresh  and  quite  soft.”§ 

THARGOMINDAH  BORE. 

“ Fresh  water  was  struck  at  a depth  of  1,100  feet,  and  the  water  has  risen  within 
one  foot  of  the  surface.  Boring  is  being  continued.” || 

BARRINGUN,  WARREGO  RIVER  (just  across  the  New  South  Wales  Border). 

Water  overflowing  at  the  rale  of  about  25,000  gallons  daily ; still  boring.^ 

MALVERN  HILLS  BORE. 

Depth,  2,800  feet ; water  struck  at  1,300  feet,  but  did  not  rise  to  the  surface.** * * §§ 

■KUNGIE  lake  bore,  forty-five  miles  soirth-west  of  Cunnamulla  (Private). — Lat.  28°  40',  Long.  145°  18'. 
Depth,  1,255  feet;  overflow,  500,000  gallons  per  day;  temperature,  110°, 

THURLAGOONA  BORES  (Private).— Lat.  28°  50',  Long.  145°  30'. 

No.  1.  Depth,  1,270  feet ; overflow,  177,000  gallons  daily ; temperature,  112°. 
No.  2.  Depth,  1,440  feet ; yield  per  diem,  30,000  gallons  ff ; temperature,  102°. 
No.  3.  Depth,  1,616  feet ; overflow  per  diem,  200,000  gallons  ; temperature,  108°. 
No.  4.  Depth,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  feet ; yield  per  diem,  36,000  gallons  ft ; 

temperature,  102°. 

No.  5.  Depth,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet;  overflow  per  diem,  8,000 
gallons.JJ 

No.  6.  Depth,  1,529  feet;  overflow  per  diem,  1,500,000  gallons;  tempera- 
ture, 108°. 

CHARLOTTE  PLAINS,  near  Cunnamulla. — Lat.  28°  20',  Long.  146°  10’. 

This  Eun  is  situated  on  Widgeegoara  Creek.  Artesian  w'ater  has  been  metwdth 
^ t,662  feet.  The  yield  is  570,000  gallons  per  day.§§ 

* Hydraulic  Engineer’s  Report,  30th  June,  1891. 

t Tovmsviile  liuttelin,  21st  December,  1888. 

J Brisbane  Courier,  25th  June,  1891. 

§ Ibid.,  2nd  March,  1892. 

II  Ibid. , 5th  March,  1892. 

IT  Ibid,,  24th  March,  1892. 

**  Rockhampton  Bulletin,  December,  1891. 

ft  Overflowing  slightly  ; supply  pumped. 

ft  Salt  water ; overflowing  when  first  tapped,  but  has  since  receded. 

§§  Sydney  Evening  News,  10th  April,  1891. 
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COONGALLA,  near  Cunnamulla.— Lat.  27  45',  Long.  145  50'. 

No.  1 Bore  at  1,600  feet  tapped  water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day.* * * § 

No.  2 Bore  “struck  a good  supply  of  beautiful  water,  estimated  to  yield 
2,000,000  gallons  daily,  at  a depth  of  1,800  feet.”t 

CLAVERTON  BORES,  near  Cunnamulla. 

No.  1 Bore.  Estimated  yield,  3,000,000  gallons  per  day;  depth  not  stated.^ 

No.  2 Bore.  Depth,  1,250  feet;  water  overflowing  at  the  rate  of  20,000 
gallons  per  day.§  “Struck  a big  supply  of  fresh  water  on  the  15th  instant,  the  flow 
being  estimated  at  1,550,880  gallons  daily,  the  jiressure  being  166  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  depth  is  1,777  feet,  and  the  supply  is  excellent.” 

BUNDILLA  BORE,  Bundilla  Creek,  Bingara  Station,  near  Eulo  (Private). 

Water  at  1,675  feet.  “A  good  supply.”  Amount  not  stated.  “The  water  is 
very  hot,  clear  as  crystal,  and  quite  fresh.” || 

WHITULA,  near  ■VVindorah'— Lat.  25  20',  Long.  142°  10'. 

This  bore  has  boon  carried  to  over  2,000  feet  without  success.^ 


SANDRINGHAM  BORE  (Private).— Lat.  24°  2.5',  Long.  138°  55'. 

A newspaper  report  states  that  at  Sandringham  Station,  on  the  Mulligan  Eiver, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Bedoworie  Township,  a supply  of  water  overflowing  at  the  rate 
of  40,000  gallons  per  day  has  been  struck  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-tliree 
feet.  Bedoworie  is  on  Eyre’s  Crook,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  its  junction  with 
King’s  Creek. 

A second  bore  on  Sandringham,  between  tlie  Mulligan  Eiver  and  Sylvester 
Creek  (Lat.  23°  30',  Long.  138°  55'),  has,  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Gr.  Neville  Grriffiths,  been 
sunk  between  two  springs  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  supplies 
180,000  gallons  of  overflowing  water  daily. 


BREADALBANE  BORE.— Lat.  23°  50',  Long.  139°  15'. 

A bore  is  being  sunk  here  near  the  “ Three  Sisters,”  twenty-seven  miles  up 
Ccemerino  Creek,  Georgina  Eiver.  The  following  section  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  G. 
Neville  Griffiths,  the  owner  of  the  station  : — 

reot. 


Clay,  sand,  and  gravel  drift  (with  traces  of  soda  and  gypsum)  30 

Strong  blue  clay  shale  (brackish  water) 30 

Soft  blue  shale  16 

„ „ (slightly  different  in  texture)  34 

Hard  sandstone  band  1 

Blue  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  83 

Hard  sandstone  band  1 

Blue  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  168 


(Strong  flow  of  slightly  brackish  water,  which  rose  to  thirty  feet 
from  surface) 


* Brisbane  Courier,  1st  October,  1891. 

t Ibid.,  10th  March,  1892. 

J Ibid;  12th  November,  1891. 

§ Ibid.,  18th  February,  1892. 

II  Ibid.,  15th  December,  1891. 

IT  Ibid.,  27th  November,  1891. 
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Teet. 

Hard  blue  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  36 

Hard  blue  shale  with  black  pebbles  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Fine  dark  gritty  sandstone 3 

(Brackish  water  cased  off  to  this  bed,  and  sweet  waterrises  to  six 
feet  from  surface) 


404 

(Bore  in  progress). 

There  are  no  springs  nearer  than  the  Sylvester  Springs,  which  are  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  Sandringham. 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

Heferring  to  the  Holling  Downs  Formation,  as  developed  in  South  Australia,  Mr. 
H.  T.  L.  Brown,  (Jovernmeut  Geologist  for  that  Colony,  says  * ; — 

“ Below  and  surrounding  the  table-hills  and  stony  downs  are  the  soft  silt  plains, 
which,  together  with  the  former,  cover  the  gypseous  clays,  marls,  calcareous  shales, 
limestone,  sand,  and  gravol  drifts  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  greatest  thickness  of  these 
beds,  which  has  been  proved  by  boring  at  Tarkininna,  is  about  1,200  feet.  The  mound 
springs,  which  are  the  natural  indications  of  artesian  water  beneath  those  plains,  are 
found  in  many  places  near  the  outcrops  of  bed  rock,  between  the  juuction  of  which  and 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  the  water  has,  doubtless,  found  an  easier  egress.  On  the  surface 
the  water  often  forms  accumulations  of  travertine  limestone,  rising  to  heights  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  showing  in  the  distance  across  the  level  plains,  where  there  is  a group  of 
springs,  like  a low  range  of  hills ; the  deposition  of  this  limestone  has,  in  many 
instances,  formed  raised  cups  or  basins,  over  the  edges  of  which  the  water  flows.  The 
water  of  these  springs  contains  soda,  aud  is  generally  good  drinking  water  ; in  some 
cases,  however,  in  the  same  group  of  springs,  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  water,  which  in  one  .spring  may  be  drinkable,  and  in  another,  a few  feet  away, 
salt.  As  a rule  these  spring  waters  are  warm,  and  must  have  a considerable  tempera- 
ture beneath  the  surface.  Bores  have  been  sunk  by  the  Government  in  this  formation 
at  Tarkininna,  where  artesian  water  was  tapped  at  1,200  feet,  and  at  Hergott,  Coward 
Springs,  Strangway  Spi’ings,  &c.,  where  a large  supply  of  water  was  obtained  at  an 
average  depth  of  some  three  hundred  feet.  The  supply  from  some  of  these  bores  is 
over  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.” 

J. 


2 D 


The  Mesozoic  Plains  of  South  Australia.  Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  i.,  1888,  p.  213. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 


THE  OUaiNIC  REMMISrS  OF  THE  EOLLTNG  DOWNS  FOEMATION 

(LOWEE  CEETACEOTJS). 


With  Descriptioks  op  the  Species. 

“ To  draw  a definite  line  between  the  Ipswich  and  the  ‘ Foiling  Downs  ’ Bed  is 
quite  impracticable.  The  appearance  of  Bolemnites  and  Ammonites  generally  marks 
the  transition.”* 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  produced  by  the  former  has  been  described 
by  my  Colleague,  who  states  that  the  general  absence  of  sections  renders  it  impossible 
to  subdivide  this  division,  or  to  trace  out  definite  horizons.  He  remarks — “We  have 
a continuous  series  of  bods  of  enormous  thickness,  in  which,  however,  from  the  scarcity 
of  sections,  it  w'ould  bo  impossible  to  map  out  horizons and  that  “ the  fossils  from 
the  R(dling  Downs  must  be  treated  as  a whole.”  t In  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph 
I cordially  agree,  and  have  for  some  time  past  advocated  classing  the  Bolling  Downs 
Beds  under  the  general  term  Cretaceous,  adm'tting,  however,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  contain  au  admixture  of  Oolitic  as  well  as  Cretaceous  life.  Even  the  late  Charles 
Moore  did  not  venture  to  introduce  a geological  sequence  for  the  Queensland  series,  as 
he  did  for  the  Mesozoic  Beds  of  Western  Australia,  but  contented  himself  by  remarking, 
“ These  and  other  eirenmstances  indicate  a higher  horizon  for  the  Queeusl.and  fossils.” 
He  appeared  to  think  that  the  Oxford  Clay  put  in  a strong  claim,  but  that  “they  all 
belong  to  the  Tipper  Oolite  may  with  safety  be  inferred. ”J 

I cannot  do  better  than  again  quote  my  Colleague,  who  adds — “ The  fossils  of 
the  Rolling  Dowms  Formation  have  given  rise  to  much  eontrovorsy  among  geologists 
and  palaeontologists,  who  have  pronounced  various  localities,  from  limited  collections,  to 
be  of  ages  ranging  from  Rhfetic  up  to  Lower  Chalk.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost 
every  paleontologist  who  has  worked  on  Queensland  materials  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  fossils  from  different  localities  must  have  been  mixed  up,  and  this 
explanation  has  appeared  to  be  speci.ally  necessary  in  the  case  of  fossils  from  the 
Rolling  Downs.  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  exiilorations  have  satisfied  me  that 
Queensland  fos.sils  are  not  more  liable  to  this  kind  of  accident  than  fossils  from  other 
countries,  and  that  the  mixing  up  which  has  so  annoyed  palaeontologists  has  been 
perpetrated  by  JSTature  herself.” 

*E.  L.  Jack,  Handbook  Queensland  Geology,  188G,  p.  65, 
t Ihid.,  p.  67. 

X Quart,  Journ,  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  pp,  235  and  239, 
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Kingdom — ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom — PROTOZOA, 

Class — Rhizopoda. 

Order-rORAMINIFERA. 

Family— LAGENID^, 

Genus— CRISTULL ASIA  {Lnmarck),  B'Orliffjiy,  1S2G, 

(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vii.,  jj.  290.) 

Crisxellatiia  acutauricularis,  Ficlit.  and  AIoll,  var.  lonhicostata,  Moore. 

Cristdlaria  acutauriculai'is,  var.  hngicostata,  Moore,  Qn.art.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  242. 

,,  ,,  var.  longicostaia,  Eth.  fil.,  Cat.  Austr.  Foss.,  1878,  p.  102  {for  si/iion>imy). 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  oblong,  moderately  bi-convex,  later  chambers  passing  beyond 
helicoid  portion  ; surface  with  ribs  which  arc  longitudinally  costated.  {Moore.') 

Obs.  The  typical  European  forms  of  G.  acutaurioularis  which  are  found  also  with 
this  shell  possess  smooth  surfaces,  and  are  without  the  longitudinal  costaj — the  difference 
being  so  marked  as  to  justify  its  separation.  (Mooref). 

hoc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  J3.  GlarTce). 

Crtstellarea  ctotrata,  Monifort,  var.  radiaxa,  Moore. 

CristeUaria  cuUrata,  var.  radiata,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  212. 

„ „ var.  radiata,  Eth.  fil.,  Cat.  Austr.  Foaa.,  1878,  p.  103  {for  simonymy). 

Ohs.  This  shell  possesses  the  central  disk  of  G.  cullratn,  from  which  the  ribs  on 
the  surface  proceed  ; and  although  the  keel  is  less  produced,  there  appears  no  doubt 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  this  species.  From  the  more  radiating  character  of  the 
costa;  the  varietal  name  of  G.  radiata  was  proposed.  {Moore.) 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  Glarke). 


Genus  - BENT  ALIN  A,  B'  Orligny,  1826. 

(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vii.,  p.  254.) 

DentaTiIna  communis,  B'  Orldgny. 

Dentaiina  communis,  D’Orb.,  M^m.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  1840,  iv.,  i;.  13,  1. 1,  f.  4. 

„ , Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

Obs.  This  species  was  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  without  either 
description  or  observations. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  GlarTce). 

Genus— VAGINU LINA,  B'Orligny,  1826. 

(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  vii.,  p.  257.) 

Vaointjltna  striata,  B'Orl. 

VaginiiUna  striata,  D’Orb.,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1820,  vii.,  p.  257. 

„ ,,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

,,  „ Eth.  fil..  Cat.  Austr.  Foss.,  1878,  p.  104  {for  synonymy). 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  GlarTce). 
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Genus— POLTMORP KINA,  P'Orligny,  1826. 

(Ann.  Sci,  Nat.,  vii,,  ii.  265.) 

POLTMOUPHIN-A  GIBBA,  P'Orl., 

GlohuUna  (jihla,  D’Orb.,  Ann.  Sei.  Nat.,  1826,  vii.,  p.  26G. 

PolymorpUna  yibba,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

»>  ,»  Eth.  fil..  Cat.  Austr.  Poss,,  1878,  p.  104  {for  i^ynmiymy). 

Loc.  AVolliunbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

PoLYMORPHiiTA  LACTEA,  Walker  and  Jacob,  sp. 

Fohjmorphina  laetea,  Parker  and  Jones,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1859,  iv.,  pp.  336  and  341. 
>>  >,  Moore,  Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  x.xvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  2.39. 

>1  I.  Etheridge  KI.,  Cat.  Austr.  Eoss.,  1878,  p.  104  {for  synmiymy). 

Loc.  ■Wollumbiila  {Lite  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Pamily— EOTALID^. 

Genus — PLANORB  ULINA,  B’  Orhigny,  1826. 

(Ann.  Sei.  Nat.,  vii.,  p.  280.) 

PlANOKBULINA  LOBATUtA,  I)' Orb.,  sp. 

TruncatuUna  lobatula,  D’Orb.,  Foram.  Fo.ss.  Tert.  Vien.,  1846,  p.  168,  t.  9,  f.  18-23. 
Planorbulina  lobaiula,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

» )»  Eth.  fil.,  Oat.  Austr.  Foss.,  1878,  p.  103  (/or  synonymy). 

Obs.  No  remarks  were  made  on  this  species  by  Mr.  Moore. 
Loc.  W ollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

Planoebulina  ujiGEEiANA,  L)' Orhigny,  sp. 

Rotalia  ungeriana,  D’Orb,  Foram.  Fobs.  Tert.  Vien.,  1846,  p.  159,  t.  8,  f.  16-18. 
Planorbulina  ungeriana,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  .xxvii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 
>j  ,,  Eth.  til..  Cat.  .Austr.  Foss.,  1878,  104  {for  synonymy), 

Obs.  Like  the  two  last,  this  is  only  a list  species. 

Loc.  Wollumbiila  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Class — Spongida  .* 

Order-SILICISPONGIA, 

Sub-Order— HEXACTINELLID.®. 

Group— LYSSAEINA. 

Genus — PURISIP BOWIA,  Bowerbank,  1869.f 

Purisiphonia,  Bo^verbank,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1.869,  p,  342. 

„ Bowerbank,  in  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi  p.  240. 

,,  Carter,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nsit.  Hist.,  1878,  i.,  p.  376. 

,,  Zittel,  Handb.  Pal.,  1876,  i.,  p.  179. 

“ Gen.  Char.  The  form  of  the  entire  sponge  is  unknown.  Judging  from  the 
portions  preserved,  it  appears  to  have  eonsi.sted  of  a hollow  stem  giving  off  tubular 
branches.  The  walls  are  thick  and  robust,  and  the  outer  surface  slightly  uneven. 

*The  present  article  on  Piirisiphom'a  )os.k  been  kindly  contributed  by  Dr.  George  Jennings  Hinde, 
from  specimens  in  the  Natural  History,  Museum,  London.  It  is  given  verbatim  in  his  own  words. 

t Emend.  Hinde,  1892. 
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“ The  wall  of  the  sponge  is  trarersocl  by  numerous  canals,  which  open  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall,  and  extend  inwards,  either  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  to  the  surface  of 
the  sponge.  The  canals  bifurcate  or  branch  within  the  wall ; they  do  not  penetrate 
through  it,  but  terminate  just  below  the  opposite  surface  to  that  on  which  their  oscules 
open.  There  is  no  definite  arrangement  in  the  course  of  the  canals,  which  occasionally 
appear  to  anastomose  within  the  vvall.  Tlie  canals  are  evenly  bounded  by  the  ordinary 
spicular  tissue,  and  do  not  possess  a special  lining.  The  oscular  apertures  are  either 
circular,  ellijjtical,  or  trumpet-shaped,  and  in  some  instances  divided  by  the  extension 
over  them  of  the  spicular  fascicles. 

“The  skeletal  mesh  composing  the  substance  of  the  sponge-wall  is  close,  resistant, 
and  intricate.  It  consists  of  slender  fascicles  or  bundles  of  straight,  elongate,  linear 
spicules,  disposed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  united  together  by  a common  coating 
of  silica  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  These  spicular  fascicles  have  no 
definite  arrangement;  they  overlap  each  other  in  different  directions,  though  for  the 
most  part  they  are  generally  parallel  with  the  sponge-wall.  They  are  more  abundant 
on  the  exterior  surfaces,  though  they  also  traverse  the  interior  of  the  wall  in  various 
directions.  Between  these  fascicles  there  are  rod-like  spicules,  either  nearly  parallel 
with  each  other  or  disposed  irregularly,  crossing  and  intercrossing  each  other  in  all 
directions.  At  their  points  of  contact  these  spicules  arc  definitely  fused  together,  and 
they  are  further  united  by  the  development  of  short  transverse  rods  and  siliceous  pro- 
cesses which  connect  adjoining  spicules,  and  thus  form  a strong  and  complex  spicular 
mesh-work  with  irregular  interspaces.  Here  and  there  in  the  interspaces  of  the  mesh 
are  solitary  regular  hexactinellid  spicules,  their  rays  being  fused  with  the  adjacent 
mesh-work,  and  in  many  places  also  there  are  small  groups  of  minute  regular 
hexactinellid  spicules,  intermingled  closely  together  without  any  order,  and  their  rays 
fused  at  the  points  of  contact  with  each  other. 

“There  is  no  apparent  specialised  dermal  layer.  On  both  surfaces  of  the  sponge- 
wall  the  spicular  fascicles  extend  over  the  oscular  vents,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
fascicles  exhibit  mueh  the  same  spicular  character  as  the  interior  of  the  wmll.  Further, 
the  canals  are  not  lined  by  any  distinctive  spicular  tissue. 

Ols.  “ Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  has  truly  remarked  of  this  genus  that  its  minute  spicular 
structure  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  hexactinellid  sponge.  Its  peculiar 
characters  render  its  relationship  somewhat  doubtful.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  one  would 
hardly  recognise  it  as  a hexactinellid  sponge,  since  only  the  fascicles  of  linear  spicules 
are  exposed  on  its  surface,  and  the  intermediate  scaliform  or  iiregular  spicular  tissue 
more  resembles  a combination  of  monactinellid  than  hexactinellid  spicules.  The  pre- 
sence, however,  of  definite  six-rayed  hexactinellid  spicules,  cither  singly  or  forming 
small  groups  in  the  interspaces  of  the  mesh-w'ork,  at  once  determines  its  relations  to 
this  order.  Its  position  within  the  order  is  less  easy  to  define.  The  entire  absence  of 
any  regular  arrangement  of  the  spicular  mesh,  or  of  any  regular  tissue  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  rays  of  regular  hexactinellid  spicules  with  the  corresponding  rays  of 
adjacent  spicules,  removes  the  genus  from  the  Hictyonine  Group  of  the  Ilexactinellidse. 
fhe  definite  fusion  of  the  sjiicuhir  rays  with  each  other,  thus  binding  them  firmly 
together,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a character  which  would  tend  to  exclude  this  genus  from 
the  Lyssakine  Groupi,  in  which,  as  a rule,  the  spicules  are  only  held  in  position  by  the 
®oft  animal  structures  of  the  sponge.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  general 
spicular  characters  of  Piirisiphonia  appear  to  me  to  indicate  a closer  relationship  to  the 
Lyssakina  than  to  the  Dictyoniua. 

“ Thus  the  fascicles  of  sjncular  rods  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  existing 
genus  Huplectella,  Owen,  though  they  are  not  continuous  as  in  the  recent  form,  and  a 
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further  resemblance  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  this  recent  genus  also  the  linear  and 
other  spicules  are  partially  united  in  an  irregular  manner  by  transverse  bulks  and 
siliceous  estensious  as  in  Purlsiplionia.  Likewise  in  Ihe  existing  genera,  Uertwlgia, 
0.  Schmidt,  and  Jthabdo2}eciella,  O.  Schmidt,  the  skeletal  spicules  are  firmly  cemented 
together  in  the  lower  portion,  whilst  they  are  free  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  sponge, 
thus  exhibiting,  as  Oscar  Schmidt  remarks,*  transitional  characters  between  the 
Lyssakina  and  Dictyonina.  These  recent  genera  have  been,  however,  ranked  with  the 
Lyssakina  Group,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  spicules  in  PurisijjJionia,  it  should, 
in  my  opinion,  also  be  placed  in  the  same  group.  In  its  massive  wall  of  closely  arranged 
spicular  fibres,  all  firmly  and  irregularly  cemented  together,  and  penetrated  by  definitely 
bounded  branching  canals,  this  genus  is  very  distinctly  marked  off  from  any  other 
Ilexactinellid,  whether  fossil  or  recent. 

PuEisiPnoJfiA  Clahkei,  PowerbanJr,  PI.  19. 

Purisiphonia  Clarkci,  Bowerbank,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  312,  PI.  x.'iv.,  fig.s.  6 anti  7. 

„ „ Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  pp.  235,  210,  PI.  xvii.,  fig.  1. 

„ „ Sollas,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1877,  xxxiii.,  p.  802. 

,,  ,,  Carter,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1878,  i.,  p.  376. 

„ ,,  Zittel,  Handb.  Pal.,  1878,  i.,  p.  179. 

,,  „ Eth.  fil.,  Cat.  Austr.  Eoss.,  1878,  p.  104. 

,,  ,,  Hinde,  Cat.  Foss.  Sponges  Brit.  Mus.,  1883,  p.  124. 

„ „ Vosmaer,  Bronn’s  Klassen  nnd  Ordnuiigen  des  Thicr-Reichs,  1885,  2 er.  Bd.  (Porilera), 

p.  206. 

“ Sp.  Char.  Ihe  largest  fragment  of  this  species  which  has  yet  been  discovered  is 
apparently  the  main  tubular  stem  of  an  individual  with  the  bases  of  two  or  three 
branches.  Tlie  fragment  is  about  one  hundred  mm.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
walls  are  about  fifteen  mm.  in  thickness. 

“ The  oscules  are  numerous,  disposed  without  regular  arrangement,  from  one  to 
two  mm.  apart,  and  varying  from  one  to  three  mm.  in  diameter.  The  canals  very 
slightly  diminish  in  their  course  in  the  wall  until  they  bifurcate. 

“ The  spicular  fascicles  of  the  skeleton  are  about  twelve  mm.  iu  length  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  mm.  in  thickness,  the  linear  spicules  composing  them,  about  nine 
or  ten  in  number,  are  in  close  contact  find  so  united  by  silica  that  the  compound 
character  of  the  bundle  can  in  some  cases  only  be  clearly  seen  by  the  axial  canals  of  the 
spicules  (PI.  19,  fig.  6).  The  linear  spicules,  not  in  fascicles,  are,  as  a rule,  much  stouter 
than  those  forming  the  fascicles  ; the  connecting  transverse  processes  are  numerous,  and 
so  bridge  over  the  spaces  between  the  spicules  that  hut  little  more  than  oval  or  circular 
fcnestrie  exist  between  them.  Though,  as  a rule,  these  connecting  bulks  are  stouter 
than  the  spicules,  there  are  no  canals  present  iu  them,  whereas  they  can  be  traced  in 
most  of  the  linear  spicules.  The  groups  of  minute  normal  hexactinellid  spicules  appear 
to  he  very  irregular  in  their  distribution ; in  some  instances  they  are  massed  near 
the  terminations  of  the  canals.  Their  rays  appear  to  be  sub-equal,  cylindrical,  or 
tapering  but  very  slightly  and  with  rounded  ends.  The  rays  vary  from  '1  to  T3  mm. 
in  length,  and  ’02  mm.  in  thickness.  These  spicules,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (PI.  19, 
fig.  10),  are  very  indiscriminately  mingled  together,  and  their  rays  are  fused  wherever 
they  are  iu  contact  with  others. 

Obs.  “This  species  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Bowerbank,  who  received 
the  specimens  from  Mr.  Charles  Moore.  He  constituted  for  them  the  genus  Picrisi- 
phom’a,  a rather  inappropriate  name,  since  it  might  bo  thought  to  indicate  a connection 
with  the  Lithistid  genus  Siphonia,  with  which  this  form  has  nothing  in  common. 


Hie  Sjjongien  des  Meerbusen  von  Mexico,  2te.  Abth.,  pi).  42  and  62. 
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Subsequently  Mr.  C.  Moore  figured  the  largest  specimen  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  and  reprinted  tbe  description  of  Bouerbank.  Eight  years  later 
Mr.  11.  J.  Cartel',  E.il.S.,  gave  an  emended  description  of  the  species,  pointing  out  its 
particular  features  in  a much  clearer  manner  than  had  been  done  originally.  Mr. 
Carter  compared  the  form  with  the  existing  Ducti/localyx  fumicens,  Stutchbury,  and 
with  Euplectella  aspergiilum.  llo  also  made  the  rare  discovery  of  one  of  the  flesh 
spicules,  a globular  rosette,  with  radiating  cajiitatc  rays  about  -joVo  diameter 

(PI.  19,  fig.  11).  Eollowing  Mr.  Carter’s  description.  Prof.  Zittel  gave  a diagnosis  of 
the  genus,  and  placed  it  as  a Dictyonine  llexactinellid  in  the  family  Staurodermidoe. 
The  character  of  its  spicular  structures  generally,  and  tbe  absence  of  hexactinellid 
spicules  in  the  dermal  layer  of  both  surfaces  of  the  wall,  show,  however,  that  it  cannot 
definitely  remain  in  this  family. 

“ The  example  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  the  typical  form  studied  by  Dr. 
Bowerbanlc,  is  about  fifty  mm.  in  length  aud  the  same  in  breadth.  It  has  been  imbedded 
in  a calcareous  matrix,  which  has  been  removed  by  acid,  aud  the  internal  structure  is  as 
clearly  shown  as  in  a recent  sponge.  The  spicular  skeleton  is  of  a whitish-grey  tint  by 
reflected,  and  transparent  by  transmitted  light ; between  crossed  nicols  the  silica  gives 
the  tints  of  chalcedony.  The  axial  canals  of  the  spicules  are  now  infilled  with  a lightish 
brown,  apparently  earthy  material. 

“ JSo  other  species  of  the  genus  has  yet  been  discovered.” 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  £.  Olarke'). 

Sitb-Kingdom — ^ECHINODEHMATA. 

Section— PELMATOZOA. 

Class— OniNoiDEA. 

Order -ARTICUL.ITA. 

Family— PENTACEINID^. 

Genus— PRNTAGBINUS,  Miller,  1821.* 

(Nat.  Hist.  Crinoidea,  p.  45.) 

Pbntaceinus  AirsTR.inis,  Moore,  PL  20,  f.  1-3. 

Pcntacrimis  australis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  243,  t.  17,  f.  3,  t.  18,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Pelvis  short,  compressed,  rounded  ; plates  of  the  body  and  arms 
finely  rugose ; scapulm  thick,  supporting  ten  arms,  composed  of  thirteen  plates,  the 
hands  bifurcating  from  cuneiform  joint.?,  the  fingers  being  of  considerable  length,  with 
forty  or  more  joints  of  varying  thickness,  to  which  are  attached  lengthened,  jointed 
tentacles.  Interior  of  the  pelvis  disk-like  or  concave,  exhibitbig  a central  pit.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  Two  specimens  of  this  fine  aud  interesting  species  are  from  the  Mitchell 
Downs,  on  the  Amby  River ; and  it  is  seen  by  the  numerous  arms  that  pass  through  the 
block  of  limestone  that  a whole  colony  of  them  must  have  been  present.  One  of  the 
specimens  is  lying  on  its  side  (exhibiting  the  base  of  the  pelvi.s  with  its  columnar 
articulation),  whilst  three  arras,  with  the  bases  of  two  others,  are  exhibited.  The  second 
specimen  shows  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  has  arms  flattened  out.  Each  arm,  above 
the  scapulsB,  appe.ars  to  have  been  .about  six  inches  in  length.  In  a block  from 
Wollumbilla  a portion  of  a column,  with  ninety-five  regular  joints,  is  present,  of 


Emend.  P.  H.  Carpenter. 
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probably  the  same  species.  Unfortunately,  some  of  tbe  connecting  joints  of  the  arms 
have  been  waslied  out,  though  the  impressions  are  left  indicating  their  direction, 
(il/bore.) 

The  presence  of  Pentacrinoid  remains  in  the  Wollumbilla  blocks  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  McCoy,*  in  a collection  from  that  locality,  submitted  to  him  by 
the  late  llev.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

My  late  friend,  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  was  kind  enough  to  review  this  species,  in 
company  with  M.  de  Loriol.  It  became  a question  whether  it  really  is  a Penfacrinus,  or 
only  one  of  the  Coinatulie.  Dr.  Carpenter  wrote  : “ We  both  agree  that  the  form  had 
better  retain  its  generic  name  Pentacrinus  till  something  more  is  known  about  it.  He 
[M.  de  Loriol]  is  struck,  as  I am,  by  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  stem  fragments  in 
the  two  blocks  containing  the  specimens;  and  we  both  feel  it  to  be  quite  possible  that 
they  are  Comatuhv.  In  any  case  there  is  a much  larger  number  of  joints  (distichals) 
before  the  first  axillary  of  the  arms  than  in  any  recent  Comatulsc,  which  never  have  more 
than  four  distichals,  whilst  there  must  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  P.  australis.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  recent  Pentacrinus  with  more  than  seven,  though  it  may  run  to 
seventeen  in  the  fossil  species,  and  to  twelve  in  Extraerinus,  and  in  the  recent  Ilctacrinus. 
But  it  certainly  belongs  to  neither  of  the  latter  genera.” 

Loc.  Mitchell  Downs,  Amby  Eiver;  and  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Bee.  W.  B. 
Clarke) . 

Sub-Kingdom — ANNULOSA. 

Class — Annelida. 

Order— I’UBICOLA. 

Pamily— SEKPULIDJE. 

Oentis — 8ERPULA,  hinnceiis,  1758. 

(Systema,  Edit,  x.,  p.  780.) 

Seeptjla  in’testiitalts,  Phillips. 

Serpula  intestinal  is,  Phillips,  111.  Geol.  Yorksh.,  1836,  Pt.  i,  p.  138,  t.  5,  f,  21. 

» ,>  Moore,  Quart.  Jouril.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  without  description 
or  other  reference.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Cornbrash. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Bee.  W,  B.  Clarke). 

Class — Crustacea. 

Order— CIEEIPEDIA. 

Ohs.  The  presence  of  Crustacea  in  the  Upper  Mesozoic  rocks  of  Queensland  is 
at  present  not  definitely  recorded.  The  only  evidence  of  their  existence  lies  in  the 
following  passage  by  Mr.  Moore  f: — 

“ When  the  tests  of  the  Australian  shells  are  occasionally  broken,  or  casts  only 
are  preserved,  it  may  be  often  noticed  that  the  interiors  were  covered  by  Polyzoa, 
Serpula?,  and  other  parasitic  animals.  On  the  interior  of  Panopisa  are  two  disk-like 
impressions  with  fimbriated  radiating  surfaces  ; and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  w'hether 
they  might  not  be  flattened  corals,  or  even  Cranioe.  On  consulting  my  friend,  Mr. 
Etheridge,!  respecting  them,  he  suggested  that  they  might  be  the  places  of  attachment 

* Trans.  K.  Soc.  Viet.,  1865,  vi.,  p.  44. 

t Now,  of  course,  the  rediscovery  of  Mr.  Norman  Taylor’s  Crustacean  invalidates  this  statement. 
(R.E.  Jimr.) 

t Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S. 
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of  Halani  or  some  otlier  Cirripeds ; and  on  examining  the  collection  at  Jermyn  Street,* 
analogous  impressions  were  found,  produced  by  the  attachment  of  these  shells  ; so  that, 
although  no  other  traces  of  the  shells  have  been  found,  the  family  may,  I think,  be 
added  to  the  list.” 

Class — Insecta. 

Order-NEUllOPTERA. 

Pamily — LIBELLTJIlN’All. 

Genus — AESOHNA,  Fuhriciiis,  1776. 

(Gen.  Insectorum,  p.  147.) 

Aeschna  fmndeesensts,  H.  PFoodward,  PI.  20,  fig.  4. 

Aeschna  Hindcrsensis,  H.  Wooilw.,  Geol.  Mag-.,  ISSl,  i.,  p.  330,  t.  11,  f.  1. 

Obs.  The  first  Insect  discovered  in  Australian  Mesozoic  rocks  has  been  described 
Under  the  above  name  b}^  Dr.  Henry  Woodward.  It  was  found  by  my  Colleague  in  1881. 
The  remains  consist  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  posterior  wing  of  a Libelluloid  [usect, 
and  exhibit  the  nervurcs  in  a remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation.  As  preserved,  the 
jiortion  measured  twenty-five  mm.  in  length,  and  nearly  ifteon  mm.  in  depth,  and  when 
perfect  was  probably  forty-five  mm.  in  total  length.  Dr.  Woodward  remarks — “It  is 
the  posterior  wing  of  a Nouropterous  Insect  of  the  sub-order  Odonata,  Pabr.,  and 
perhaps  referable  to  the  sub-family  Gomphinai,  one  genus  of  which,  Austrogomphiis,  de 
Soly.s,  having  five  species,  is  characteristic  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.” 

It  is  very  closely  allied  to  forms  met  with  in  the  Lower  Secondary  rocks  of 
England — viz.,  the  Purbeck  Beds  of  Dorsetshire. 

Loo.  Blinders  Eiver,  seven  miles  above  Marathon  Station  (if . L.  JacI;) . Since 
fhe  discovery  of  the  above,  Mr.  J.  H.  Simmonds  has  found  Insect  remains  in  the  Ipswich 
Coal  Measures. 

Sub-Kingdom — MOLLU  SCA. 

Section— MOLLUSCOID  A. 

Class — POLYZOA. 

Order— GTMNOLEMATA. 

Pamily— ESCHAIilDAi;. 

Genus — LFPRALIA,  Johnston,  1838. 

(Hi.st.  Brit.  ZooiAyte.?,  p.  277.) 

Lepralia  ? ooniTiCA,  Aloore,  PI.  20,  figs.  5 and  6. 

^pndla  ooUtica,  Moore,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvii.,  p.  243,  t.  17,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Cells  long,  cylindrical,  base  soon  becoming  immersed,  so  as  to 
Resemble  Tuhulipora  or  Diastopora.  (Moored) 

Obs.  Prof.  G.  Busk,  who  examined  the  species,  remarked  that  he  had  not 
before  noticed  it,  and  that  it  did  not  occur  in  a series  (Tertiary)  he  had  examined  from 
fount  Gambier.  The  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  found  lower  than  the  Cretaceous 
eriod.  It  occurs  not  unfreq  uontly  on  the  exteriors  of  the  Wollumbilla  fossils. 
(Moore.) 

* The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  London.  {B.K  Jiinr.) 
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On  tile  subject  of  the  Class  Polyzoa  generally,  Moore  made  the  following 
I’oniarks  : — “ It  is  not  improbable  that  this  group  maybe  numerously  represented,  as 
there  are  frequent  indications  of  Polyzoa ; hut  the  worn  condition  of  many  of  the 
shells  to  which  they  are  attached  is  unfavourable  to  their  preservation.  On  a cast  of  a 
Cytlierea  from  the  Maranoa  Eiver  numerous  reticulated  iinjiressions  show  that  its 
interior  was  almost  covered  with  them.” 

Loo.  Wollumbilla  (TAe  fafe  iSer.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Class — BiiAcnioPODA. 

Order— TRETENTERATl, 

Eamily— TE  B EBEATULID^. 

Genus— TEBEBRATELLA,  D'  Orliffmj,  1847. 

(Comptes  Keiidus,  xxv.,  p.  209.) 

TeeebbateIjLA  Datidsonii,  Moore,  PI.  20,  figs.  7 and  8. 

TcrchrateUa  Davidsonii,  Moore,  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  213,  t.  10,  f.  1 and  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  rather  large,  transversely  ovate  or  subtrigonal,  slightly  convex  ; 
beak  truncated ; ventral  area  e.xteuded  and  slightly  depressed  below  a lengthened, 
slightly  rounded  hinge-line.  The  surface  of  the  valves  exhibits  distinct  but  very 
minute  punctations,  and  possesses  wide  concentric  bands,  on  which  are  regular  but 
much  finer  lines  of  growth ; these  are  crossed  by  numerous  radiating  striae,  which, 
towards  the  margins  of  the  folds,  give  the  shell  a fimbriated  appearance,  very  fine  plicm 
being  visible  on  the  whole  of  the  surface.  The  larger  or  dorsal  valve  possesses  a wide 
mesial  fold,  with  a corresponding  sinus  ou  the  ventral  valve.  {Moore.) 

Obs.  Three  examples  of  this  very  pretty  species  occur,  but  only  one  is  free  from 
the  matrix  and  tolerably  perfect,  and,  to  all  appearance,  belonging  to  Terebratella, 
under  which  genus  (in  the  absence  of  internal  structure)  it  is  placed.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  Australian  Brachiopoda,  and  I have  named  it  T.  Eavidsonii,  after  the  Palmonto- 
logist  who  has  spent  a life  in  the  elucidation  of  this  important  group.  {Moore.)  In 
another  specimen,  collected  by  Mr.  Sweet,  the  fold  is  very  flat,  and  hardly  perceptible. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bee.  W.  B.  Clarke;  G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne). 

Family— THECIDEID^. 

Genus — ABGIOPE,  Ecslonchamps,  1842. 

(Mem.  Soc.  Linn.  Normandie,  vii.,  p.  ix.) 

Argiope  ? woLiTJMBiLLiENSis,  Moore,  PI.  20,  figs.  9-11. 

Ari/iope  wollmihillcensis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Gaol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  243,  t.  10,  f.  3-5. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  compressed,  transverse ; hinge-line  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  shell ; umbones  depressed  ; ventral  area  extended  ; deltidium  narrow,  triangular  ; 
exterior  of  the  valves  covered  with  coarse  rounded  strite,  which  are  broken  at  the 
concentric  lines  of  growth,  whore  they  are  seen  to  be  hollow,  and  wore  probably 
continued  in  spines  over  the  folds  of  the  shell ; exterior  of  dorsal  valve  abruptly  keeled, 
the  linos  of  growth  crossing,  which  give  the  keel  a comb-like  appearance;  interior  of 
the  dorsal  valve  with  a sinus,  which  terminates  at  the  front  of  the  shell  in  a deep  fold, 
and  it  possesses  teeth-sockets,  cardinal  process,  and  distinctly  raised  crural  plates ; 
ventral  valve,  in  its  younger  state,  rather  flat,  but  becomes  concave  and  closely  fitting 
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to  the  dorsal  valvo ; it  possesses  a deep  sinus  corresponding  to  the  depression  in  the 
interior  of  the  large  valves;  edges  of  the  shell  closely  fitting ; internal  loop  not  known. 
Shell  structure  very  finely  punctate.  {Moore.) 

Obs.  This  interesting  shell  is  found  with  the  Purmpbonia  and  other  remains  at 
Wollinnhilla,  and  as  there  are  evidenco.s  of  several  more  or  loss  perfect  examples  in  the 
block,  it  must  be  an  abundant  shell.  It  belongs  to  the  group  originally  arranged  by 
Dr.  E.  Deslouchainps  under  Argiope,  of  which  he  described  three  species  from  the 
Lias,  but  which  in  his  “ Palaeontologie  h'ran^aise  ” he  subsequently  removed  to 
Terebratula.  Having  found  the  same  species  at  Whatley',  and  referred  them  to  Ar^iope, 
I think  it  convenient  still  to  retain  them  in  this  group,  though  ultimately  it  is  probable 
they  may  have  to  be  separated  from  it  and  constituted  a sub-genus.  At  present  little  is 
inow'u  - of  their  loops  or  internal  chai’acters.  The  Australian  examples  are  more 
regularly  striate  than  the  European  Liassic  species.  Where  the  strite  on  the  A. 
loollumhillwnsis  are  occasionally  abraded,  a canal  is  visible,  which  leads  me  to  suspect 
they  were  originally  hollow',  and  probably  continued  in  spines  beyond  the  shell,  like  those 
On  Atliyris  or  Spirifem  rostrata.  In  its  outer  form  this  shell  very  much  resembles 
some  of  the  Strophomenidsc.  {Moore!) 

In  another  portion  of  his  Paper  Mr.  Moore  again  remarked — “ The  peculiar 
form  of  these  shells,  their  long  hinge-lines,  compressed  valves,  and  finely  folded  or 
plicated  exteriors,  even  in  ignorance  of  the  internal  form  of  the  loop,  are,  I think, 
sufficient  to  justify  their  arrangement  eventually  under  a new  genus  or  sub-genus.” 

In  Mr.  Sw'eet’s  example  the  fold  and  sinus  are  very  marked  features.  The 
exterior  of  the  shell  was  rugged. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Eev.  TP.  P.  Clarhe ; G.  Siveet — Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne) . 

Argiope?  punctata,  Moore,  PL  20,  fig.  12. 

■'trgiopc punctata,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  244,  t,  10,  f.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  transversely  ovate ; dorsal  valve  flattened  or  slightly 
convex;  margins  regularly  rounded;  surface  of  valve  with  bifurcating  longitudinal 
stria3,  which  at  the  front  are  thirty  in  number.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  This  shell  clearly  indicates  the  presence  of  a second  species  of  the  group. 
Only  one  valve  is  known,  and  this  is  not  perfect.  The  striae  .are  much  more  distant, 
^tnd  stand  up  in  sharp  ridges,  and  the  punctations  are  much  coarser  and  fewer  than  on 
the  A.  loollimbillcEnsis.  In  these  respects  the  species  approaches  nearer  to  the  Erench 
iind  English  examples.  The  specimen^is  attached  to  the  surface  of  a Serpula  intestinalis. 
{Moore.) 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

Family— EHYNCHONELLIDiE. 

Genus — BJUTNGPLONTjLLA,  Pischer,  1809. 

(Notice  Foss.  Gouv.  Moscou,  p.  35.) 

Ehynciionella  rustica,  Moore,  PI.  20,  fig.  13. 

^^’■ynchonclla rustica,  Moore,  Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  245,  t.  10,  f.  7-9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  variable,  usually  wider  than  long,  beak  acute ; when  young  coin- 
pTessed,  with  both  valves  slightly  convex,  without  sinus,  and  margins  rounded  ; tvith  age 
tie  shell  is  furnished  with  a broad  sinus  in  the  ventral,  with  a corresponding  convexity 
or  mesial  fold  in  the  dorsal  valve  ; surface  covered  with  strife,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
in  number,  which  in  the  adult  shell  arc  somewhat  wavy  or  irregular.  {Moore.) 
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Ohs.  Witli  age  tlie  dorsal  valve  becomes  very  convex,  and  the  frontal  margin 
considerably  thickened.  It  approaches  most  closely  to  the  R.  concinna  of  the  Great 
Oolite  and  Bradford  Clay,  but  in  its  general  aspect  it  is  a coarser  shell,  and  the 
plicse  are  more  irregular.  I have  seen  about  twenty  examples,  so  that  it  must  be  very 
abundant.  In  the  hollows  of  the  striae  are  occasionally  Polyzoa  and  attached 
Poraminifera.  {Moore.) 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  District  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  Clarke). 

PlIYNCHONELLA  SOLITAKIA,  Moore,  PI.  20,  fig.  19. 

Rhynchonella  soliiarki,  Moore,  Quart.  Joiirn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  I’t.  2,  X).  245,  t.  10,  f.  10. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  wider  than  long ; ventral  valve  with  broad  mesial  sinus,  in 
which  are  four  widely  spreading  costre,  with  a single  lateral  costa  on  either  side  of 
the  sinus.  Towards  the  umbo  the  shell  is  smooth,  and  without  appearance  of  costse. 
{Moo7'e) 

Ohs.  Only  a single  specimen  of  a ventral  valve  of  this  species  occurred  in  one  of 
the  Wollumbilla  blocks  and  it  was  not  quite  perfect. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  R.  Clarice). 

Order-CLISTEMTEKATA. 

Pamily— DISCINID^. 

■ Oembs — DISCIJTA,  Lamarck,  1819. 

(Hist.  Nat.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.  vi..  Ft.  1,  p.  236.) 

Discina  APiCATiis,  Moore,  PI.  20,  fig.  15. 

Discina  apicaJis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi..  Ft.  2,  ij.  244,  t.  10,  f.  13. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  round,  or  slightly  ovate ; apex  very  acute,  almost 
central,  or  inclined  to  anterior  end ; shell-structure  tliin,  with  faint  concentric  lines 
of  growth.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  Only  a single,  somewhat  imperfect,  example  of  this  shell  was  seen.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  appears  to  be  its  very  high  and  conical  figure  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
'{Moore.) 

• Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  Clarice). 

Family— LINGULIDJ]:. 

Qeniis — LINGULA,  Brvguiere,  1878. 

(Encyclop.  Methodique,  i.,  FI.  250,  f.  1.) 

Lingula  ovalis,  J.  Soioerhg,  PI.  20,  fig.  14. 

Lingula  ovalis,  J.  Sby.,  Min.  Cpn.  i.,  p.  66,  t.  19,  f.  4. 

„ „ Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Ft.  2,  pp.  230  and  240. 

Ohs.  The  only  species  to  he  recognised  amongst  the  Wollumbilla  fossils  is  the 
Lingula  ovalis  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  or  the  L.  suhovalis  of  the  Lower  Greensand, 
which  names  probably  refer  to  the  same  species.  This  shell  is  most  abundant,  as  many 
as  fifteen  examples  being  visible  on  the  surfaces  of  a block  only  two  or  three  inches 
square.  Its  presence  assists  in  uniting  the  faunae  in  several  of  the  blocks  which  contain 
nothing  else  in  common.  {Moore.) 

It  is  very  questionable  if  this  be  the  species  figured  by  Davidson  under  this 
name.  Tate  has  adopted  for  it  the  name  of  L.  suhovalis.* 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  Clarke). 

* Proc.  Austr,  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1838  [1889],  i.  j).  230. 
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Section— MOLLUSCA  VERA. 

Class — Pelbctpoda. 

Order— OSTRACKA, 

Family— OSTEEIDJ3. 

Genus — OSTRJSA,  Linnceus,  1758. 

(Systema,  Ed.  x.,  p.  091!.) 

OsTEEA  TESicuLOSA,  J.  Sowerhy,  sp.,  PI.  21,  figs.  1-3. 

GrypTicea  vesiculosa,  J.  Sby.,  Min.  Con.,  1822,  iv.,  p.  93,  t.  309. 

Ostrea  vesiculosa,  Coquand,  Mon.  Ostrea,  1869,  p.  152,  Atlas,  t.  59,  f.  4-7. 

„ 11  Pictet  and  Canipiohe,  Descrip.  Foss.  Terr.  Crdt.  Env.  St.  Croix,  1871,  4c  Pt.,  p.  311, 

t.  194,  f.  1-6. 

Ohs.  Three  individuals  of  this  characteristic  and  widely  distributed  shell  have 
been  obtained  in  Queensland.  They  correspond  in  general  characters  with  the  excellent 
figures  by  MM.  Pictet  and  Campiche,  of  their  specimens  from  the  Upper  Gault  of 
St.  Croix. 

Loc.  Gypsum  Mine,  Chollarton  {Hon.  A.  O.  Gregory). 

Family— PECTINIDiE. 

Genus — PJECTUH,  0.  F.  Muller,  1776. 

(Zool.  Danicae  Prod.,  p.  xxxi.) 

Pecten  Mooeei,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  21,  fig.  20. 

Pecten  fivibriatus,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  248,  t.  11,  f.  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  rather  convex,  with  numerous  longitudinal  slightly  nodulated 
costa!  at  the  front  of  the  shell,  and,  continuing  to  about  the  middle,  where  they  die  out, 
are  faint  intermediate  stria!.  These  are  crossed  by  regular  concentric  fimbriated  stria!, 
which  in  the  interspaces  are  produced  beyond  the  shell. 

Ohs.  The  name  assigned  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Moore  was  preoccupied  by  Philippi* 
for  a Sicilian  Tertiary  species.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  foregoing  designation 
may  be  accepted  in  its  place,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  confusion. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  JRev.  W.  JB.  Clarke). 

Pecten  iEQUiLiNEATUS,  Moore,  PI.  21,  fig.  10  (?  fig.  8). 

Pecten?  eequilineatus,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  248, 1. 11,  f.  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  orbicular,  moderately  convex ; surface  covered  with 
numerous  raised  divergent  longitudinal  striae,  crossed  by  about  the  same  number  of 
equally  raised  concentric  costa),  which  n.arrow  towards  the  ajiex,  where,  decussating  the 
longitudinal  striae,  they  present  small  folds  or  punctate-looking  bosses ; interstitial 
spaces  smooth,  auricles  large,  unequal.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  This  shell  approaches  nearest  in  ornamentation  to  the  P.  retiferus  of  the 
Great  Oolite,  but  it  has  a much  larger  number  of  concentric  costse,  and  is  much 
more  delicately  marked  than  that  shell.  Several  ill-preserved  valves  have  been  observed 
in  the  various  collections  examined,  which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  this  species.  A 
specimen  of  this  description  is  figured  (PI.  21,  fig.  8). 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {Thelate  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke).  ? Aramac  (PI.  21,  fig  8). 


* Enum.  Moll.  Sicilice,  1844,  ii.,  p.  61. 
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Pectetj  socialis,  Moore,  PI.  21,  figs.  6,  7 (?  5 and  9). 

Pectcn  socialis^  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  248,  t,  11,  f.  10. 

[Compare  Pecten  Ten,  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  p.  239.] 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  suborhicular,  small,  both  valves  apparently  alike,  moderately 
convex,  margins  rounded,  llorsal  margin  short,  shortest  on  the  anterior  side.  Umbones 
rather  gibbous,  pointed;  ears  small,  triangular,  flattened,  the  anterior  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  apparently  unornamented ; anterior  and  posterior  slopes  w'ell  marked. 
Surface  with  very  regular  radiatcly  curved  striae,  with  four  or  five  strong  concentric 
undulations  on  the  umbonal  region. 

Ohs.  The  late  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  suggested  that  his  Pecten  psila  might  be  this 
species,  and  Prof.  Tate  lias  adopted  * this  view,  but  if  the  ears  of  Woods’  species  are, 
as  he  describes  them,  radiately  ribbed,  the  two  shells  cannot  be  identical.  The  curved 
radiating  and  very  fine  costae  place  JP.  sociuUs  iicmr  the  genus  Camptonectes,  Agassiz,  but 
I have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  the  e.vistcnco  of  the  intercostal  punctac.  It  reaches 
as  much  as  one  inch,  in  length  by  a half-inch  in  breadth,  a shell  of  this  size  being  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  George  Sweet,  and  the  specimen  figured  by  Moore  seems  to  have  been  of 
similar  dimensions. 

In  general  appearance  P.  socialis  would  also  seem  to  fall  within  Meek’s  genus 
Syncyclonema,-\  which  was  proposed  for  smooth  compressed  Pectens  of  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  rocks,  such  as  “ cannot  be  properly  included  in  the  genus  Pecten  as  restricted 
to  such  forms  as  as  P.  maximm."  It  is  a compressed,  nearly  equivalve  closed  genus, 
with  a short  hinge-line,  small  ears,  and  no  definite  byssal  sinus.  Mr.  Moore  made  the 
following  remarks  on  his  Wollumbilla  specimen: — “The  external  ornamentation  of 
this  shell  is  not  well  preserved  ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  smooth,  without 
visible  concentric  striae,  but  with  depressed  radiating  ribs.  lu  general  form  it  is  not 
unlike  P.  rigidtis.X  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sheila  in  the  boulders  from 
Wollumbilla,  many  specimens  of  all  ages  appearing  on  their  fractured  surfaces.” 

In  PI.  21,  fig.  5,  a very  small,  imperfect,  and  apparently  quite  smooth  Pectcn 
is  figured,  but  without  other  distinctive  features  than  its  form.  The  interior  of  the 
valve  only  is  seen.  The  posterior  wing  was  very  small,  and  obliquely  rectangular, 
the  anterior  somewhat  larger,  with  a slight  byssal  notch  below  it.  The  hinge-line 
w’as  straight.  This  little  fossil  is  perhaps  related  to  the  present  species. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Rev.  W.  R.  Clarke;  Q.  Sweet' — 'Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne)  ; Walsh  Eiver  (Son.  A.  C.  G-regory)  ; PI.  21,  fig.  5,  Mitchell  Railway 
Station  (J.  Falconer'). 

Pecten,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  21,  figs.  7 and  9. 

Ohs.  A small  and  apparently  common  Pecten,  of  which,  the  exterior  has  not 
been  seen,  in  some  of  its  characters  resembles  P.  socialis,  but  departs  from  it  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  more  or  less  flattened  ears.  The  shells  are  suborhicular,  with  square 
flattened  ears  and  a shallow  triangular  cartilage  pit.  The  interior  surface  is  smooth, 
but  the  shell  is  thin  enough  to  show  radiating  strife,  which  become  stronger  towards  the 
ventraLand  lateral  margins.  They  have  much  the  appearance  of  the  punctured  radiations 
seen  in  the  genua  Camptonectes,  and  divaricate  rather  than  radiate  in  a similar 
manner.  The  body  of  the  shell  appears  to  bear  a series  of  concentric  laminse  (PI.  21> 
fig.  7).  The  points  mentioned  are  clearly  important  features  of  the  species,  and  it  is 

* Proo.  Aiistr.  Assoe.  A(tv.  Sci.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  230. 

t Smithsonian  Check-list  of  N.  American  Cret.  Poss.,  1804,  p.  7 ; also  Report  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
Territories,  1870,  ix.,p.  26. 

J J.  Sowerby,  Min.  Con.,  iii.,  p.  5,  t.  205. 
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to  be  regretted  that  no  exteriors  have  been  seen.  There  is  a general  resemblance  to 
Moore’s  P.  socialis,  but  the  details  of  the  latter  are  so  little  known  that  a satisfactory 
comparison  cannot  be  made. 

Loc.  Ararnac  {The  late  J.  Smith)  ; Eockwood  Station,  Landsborough  Eiver 
{It.  L.  Jack). 

Oenus — AMUSIUM,  Klein,  1763. 

(Tent.  Meth.  Ostr.) 

AMrsiTTM,  sp.  incl.,  PI.  21,  figs.  4 and  4a. 

[Compare  Amuslum  sulcatellum,  Stoliozka,  Pal.  Indica,  1871,  iii.,  Pts.  9-13,  p.  43G,  t.  31,  figs.  12, 12fl,  and  17.] 

Ols.  We  have  but  the  ears  and  umbonal  portion  of  a single  valve  to  represent 
this  genus.  It  has  a general  resemblance  to  the  above  species,  but  the  apical  angle 
differs.  The  hinge-line  is  not  q^uite  horizontal,  but  has  an  inclination  to  an  upward 
deflection  after  the  manner  of  the  genus  Entolium.  The  surface  of  the  valve  is  a good 
deal  decorticated,  but  there  are  traces  of  fine  regular  concentric  lines,  as  shown  in  the 
enlarged  figure.  The  umbo  was  small  and  acute. 

Loc.  Eockwood  Station,  Landsborough  Eiver  {B.  L.  Jack). 


Pamily— LIMID^. 

Genus — LIMA,  Brucjidere,  1789. 

(Tab.  Encycl.  Method.,  PI.  206.) 

Lima  Gobdoxi,  Moore,  PI.  24,  fig.  IG. 

Lima  Oordoni,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  x.'ivi.,  p.  247,  t.  12,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  oblong,  inequilateral,  oblique,  thin,  with  about  fifteen 
to  seventeen  rounded  costae,  which  become  obsolete  on  the  posterior  side,  and  with 
many  concentric  close-set  but  distinct  lines  of  growth  ; hinge-line  narrow  and  straight, 
posterior  side  rounded,  anterior  oblique  ; ventral  margin  rounded.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  Ca.sts  of  this  species  are  stated  to  be  common.  In  critically  examining 
Lima.  Gordoni,  comparison  should  be  made  with  Lima  imaomsis,  P.  Eoemer,*  from  the 
Chalk  of  Texas,  which  is  very  close  to  the  present  species,  and  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  it  and  Lima  Ttandsi.  In  the  Texan  fossil  the  ears  are  small  and  plain  without 
costte,  whilst  the  eostre  on  the  body  of  the  shell  are  simple  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Another  species  to  which  the  present  is  allied  is  Lima  alternans,  P.  A.  Eoemer, f 
of  the  North  German  Oolite,  but  the  rib.s  are  less  in  number  than  in  the  former. 
Amongst  British  species  Lima  Gordoni  is  related  to  Lima  semicireularis,  Goldf.,  and 
Lima  duplicata,  Sby.  The  outline  is  similar,  but  both  species  have  more  numerous  ribs, 
and  much  too  close  together  for  our  species. 

Loc.  Wollumhilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

Lima?  BBAAMBUitiEtfsia  {Shy.),  TMllips?,  PI.  21,  fig.  12. 

.^ricula  hraamhuriensis,  Moore,  Qu.irt.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  240,  t.  11,  f.  5. 

Ohs.  Mr.  Moore  figured  a fragment  of  a shell  under  the  above  name,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  when  using  it  ho  had  in  view  the  species  so  named  at  various  times 
Sowerby  or  Phillips.  No  description  was  given,  but  it  appears  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Australian  shell  figured  by  Moore  is  not  the  species  he  imagined  it  to  be. 


* Kreidebild.  Texas,  18.52,  p.  63,  t.  8,  f.  7«  and  h. 
+ Verst.  Nord.  Ool.-Gebirges,  1836,  t.  12,  f.  10. 
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Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  wbat  it  may  be,  and  I quite  agree  with  an  opinion  expressed  by 
Prof.  Ealph  Tate,  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Australian  Assocmtion  for  the  Advancemen 
of  Science,*  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a definite  solution  of  tins  shell  s iden  i y. 

Avicula  JrfffmtenWs,  PhilL,  is  a much  more  oblique  species  than  that  repre- 
sented in  Moore’s  figure,  and  agrees  much  better  with  our  figure  of  Lima  Bandu  (.Pi.  ii, 
fig.  13),  but  the  cost®  of  tlie  former  are  finer  and  more  numerous. 

Prof.  Tate  suggested  Fecten  as  a genus  for  this  fragment,  and  it  is  quite  possib  e 
he  may  be  right ; but  as  the  figure  appears  to  show  some  degree  of  obliquity  I have  placed 
it  provisionally  in  Lima. 

Loe.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

Lima  ? mhutistbiata,  Moore,  PI.  24,  fig.  17. 

Lvma  multistriata,  Moore,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  248,  t.  12,  f.  5. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  very  convex,  oblique ; ears  very  small ; hinge-border  very 
narrow ; surface  with  about  forty  depressed  rounded  cost®,  with  narrow  interstitnii 

This  species  can  only  be  regarded  as  a very  unsatisfactory  one  from  the 

state  of  preservation  of  the  original  specimen.  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  iloore  o e 
“ somewhat  abraded,”  and  with  the  ventral  margin  incomplete.  I much  question  i an 
identification  could  be  effected  by  means  of  the  description  and  figure. 

The  name  Lima  multistriata  had,  according  to  G-iimbel,  been  already  applied  by 
Geinitz  to  a species  of  the  present  genus. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Oriler-MYTILACEA. 

Pamily— AVICULID^. 

Oemis — OJLYTOMA,  Meek,  18G4. 

(Smithsonian  Check-list  American  Cret.  toss.,  p.  20.) 

OxxTOMA  bockwoodensis.  sp.  nov.,  PI.  24,  fig.  15. 

So  Char.  Shell  (left  valve)  subrotuiidate,  very  convex  and  tumid,  alate  pos- 
teriorlv,  and  more  or  loss  oblique.  Hinge-line  straight,  but  not  equal  to  the  width  of  the  shell ; 
ventralmargin  obliquely  rounded.  Anterior  ear,  or  wing,  not  well  preserved,  but  apparently 
not  distinctly  separable  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  shell;  posterior  wing  modern  e y 
laro-e,  flattened,  abruptly  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  shell  by  a marked  posterior  s ope. 
Umbo  depressed  but  evenly  convex,  inrolled  hut  not  greatly  overhanging  e nnge 
line.  Surface  with  fourteen  or  flfteen  strong,  simple,  non-spinous,  distinct  radiatni„ 
coat®  the  interspaces  flattened,  or  even  a little  concave,  occasionally  bearing  a smaller 
interpolated  rib,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  larger  ones,  the  interspaces  being  crosse 
by  almost  microscopic  wavings  ; the  posterior  wing  bears  not  more  than  one  or  two  cost®. 

Ohs  Tl\e  present  species  is  evidently  congeneric,  so  far  as  the  characters  o 
left  valve  go,  with  those  bivalves  for  which  the  late  Mr.  P.  B.  Meek  proposed  the  genus 
Oxvfoma-yh.,  Avicula  Mumteri,  Broun  ; A.  ecliinata,  Munster;  and  Avicula  costafa,  bUy. 
These  remarks  are,  of  course,  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  flat  valve  will  correspond 
with  those  of  the  foregoing  species ; at  jiresent,  however,  it  is  unknown. 

0 rockiooodensis  also  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Stoliczka  s Pseudomono 
semiglolosa,\  and  is  even  closely  related  specifically.  But  the  Indian  shell  is  n^ 

* Proo.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1888  [188!)],  i.,  p.  229. 
t Pal,  Indica  (Cretaceous  Fauna),  1871,’.iii.,  Pts.  5-8,  p.  402,  t.  26,  f.  1. 
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Psetidomonotu,  and  does  not  agree  withthe  peculiar  Bivalve  for  which  Beyrich*  instituted 
the  latter  genus — viz,,  Monotis  speluncaria,  Sehl.  Broni  Stoliczka’s  species,  O.  rochwood- 
ensis  differs  in  its  much  greater  size,  larger  number  of  cost®,  presence  of  the  smaller  inter- 
polated ones,  and  an  increased  convexity  of  the  surface ; nor  do  I tliink  that  it  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  Moore’s  Avicula  simples, \ A.  ceqiialis  (PI.  24,  fig.  3),  or  his 
Area  (?)  plicala  (PI.  24,  fig.  5),  as  our  shell  is  much  too  generally  globose,  and 
possesses  a different  posterior  wing,  and  on  the  whole,  appears  to  agree  better  with 
the  left  valve  of  Oxyfoma  than  with  any  other  genus.  Of  some  of  those  supposed 
species  I have  seen  the  types  in  the  Bath  Museum,  and  can  only  say  that  the  species 
are  founded  on  wretchedly  small  and  most  unsatisfactory  material.  Oxytoma  is  a 
typical  Avicula,  but  more  inequivalve,  with  a very  deeply  cut  byssal  sinus  close  under 
the  anterior  auricle  of  the  right  valve;  the  left  valve,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
convex,  or  even  globose,  sharply  ribbed,  or  echinated,  and  with  a somewhat  deeply  cut 
posterior  wing.  O.  rockwoodensis  is  no  more  convex  about  the  umbonal  region  than 
the  Oolitic  Oxytoma  echinata,  Sby. 

Loc.  Kockwood  Station,  Landsborough  River  (ii.  L.  Jack)  ; Aramac  {The 
late  James  Smith). 

Oxytoma  ? simplex,  Moore,  PL  24,  figs.  2-5. 

Avicula  simplex,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  x.vvi.,  p.  247,  t.  11,  f.  3 {?  f.  4). 

,,  (nqualis,  Moore,  loc.  cit.,  t.  11,  f.  4 (?  f.  3). 

Area pl'icatciy  Moore,  loc,  cit.f  p.  249,  t.  12,  f.  6. 

Syj.  Char.  Shell  small,  very  inequilateral.  Left  valve  convex,  thickened  about  the 
Umbonal  region  ; right  valve  flattened,  plain.  In  the  left  valve  the  cardinal  margin  or 
hinge  line  straight,  long.  Posterior  wing  very  extended ; anterior  wing  small.  Surface 
with  seven  or  eight  sharp,  well-separated  radiating  costae  and  a few  concentric  laminae. 

Ohs.  In  describing  Avicula  simplex  and  A.  aequalis,  Mr.  Moore  would 
appear  to  have  transposed  the  numbers  of  the  figures  representing  these  fossils  in  the 
eleventh  plate.  Uis  definition  of  A.  simplex  corresponds  not  to  fig.  3,  as  stated,  but 
to  fig.  4,  and  vice  versa;  the  description  of  A.  cequalis  is  applicable  to  the  latter 
figure,  and  not  to  the  former.  The  types  of  these  so-called  species  are  in  the  Bath 
Museum,  and  have  been  examined  by  me.  Both  are  very  small  shells,  and  the  original 
of  Moore’s  fig.  5 {A.  simplex  as  it  should  be)  is  fairly  w'ell  represented.  But  the  type 
of  his  fig.  3 (J.  (z?^jwZ2,9  in  reality)  is  a very  obscure  specimen,  and  is  more  correctly 
represented  in  our  PI.  24,  fig.  2.  It  is  the  opposite  valve  to  Moore’s  fig.  4,  and  may 
quite  well  represent  its  right  valve  ; in  fact,  if  this  is  so,  it  will  fairly  well  accord  with 
what  takes  place  in  other  species  of  Oxytoma. 

I cannot  see  on  what  possible  grounds  Moore  separated  from  the  foregoing  a 
small  shell  termed  by  him  Area  plioata.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  Arca-af&nitj ; but 
having  the  entire  outward  appearance  of  0.  ? simplex,  I have  united  it  with  the  latter. 

Loc.  Wollumhilla  {The  late  Lev.  TV.  S.  Clarke);  Minmi,  near  Roma  {L.  L. 

Jack). 

Genus — PSEUI) AVICULA,  gen.  nov. 

Gen.  Char.  Shell  in  general  outline  meleagriniform,  but  devoid  of  an  anterior 
wing  or  ear.  Valves  compressed,  closed,  nacreous  within,  bi-convex,  inequilateral. 
Cardinal  margin  thin,  no  area,  or  hinge  teeth,  but  probably  with  a small  ligament. 
Posterior  wing  moderately  developed,  but  with  little  or  no  emargination.  Adductor 
4auscular  scars  subcentral,  of  medium  size. 


2 E 


* Zeitsoh.  Dentschen  Geol.  Gesellsch.,  1862,  xiv.,  p.  10. 
t Quart.  Joiirn,  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  1. 11,  f.  3. 
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Ohs.  This  genus  is  proposed  to  include  two  stells  described  by  Mr.  Moore  as 
referable  to  Liicina,  the  characters  of  which  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  me ; neyer- 
theless,  they  are  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a so-called 
Dimyarian  genus,  but  in  all  probability  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Avicttlida. 
The  genus  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as,  to  some  extent,  provisional. 

Although  I never  understood  Moore’s  reference  of  his  species  to  Lucitia,  it  was 
not  until  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Brown  forwarded  a series  of  specimens  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  London,  from  Coottanoonna,  in  South  Australia,  that  I was  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  Lucina  anomala  and  L.  ? australis  were  not  Lucincs,  but  a Monomyarian 
shell. 

Moore  described  both  his  species  as  nacreous,  and  this  should  have  at  once  been 
sufficient  to  exclude  these  shells  from  the  LuciniilcB.  The  separation  into  two  species 
depended  only  on  the  presence  in  one  of  finer  costm,  and  a less  extended  anterior  hinge- 
line. The  condition  of  the  surface  costm  is  perhaps  duo  to  preservation  ; and  as  regards 
the  “ less  extended  anterior  hinge-line,”  the  extended  portion  is  posterior  and  not 
anterior,  and  the  degree  in  this  particular  case  is  again  to  some  extent  a question  of 
preservation.  AVhen  perfect  the  shells  are  decidedly  inequilateral,  and  this  at  once 
does  away  with  the  mesial  beaks.  The  only  remaining  Lucina  character  is  the  lunule 
said  to  exist  in  L.  anomala,  but  I have  failed  to  detect  such  a structure  in  the  specimens 
examined  by  me. 

The  point  of  view  here  advocated  i.s  supported  by  the  nacreous  character  of  the  shell, 
the  absence  of  hinge  teeth,  and  the  presence  of  a largo  adductor  muscle,  which  is  shown 
in  one  of  Mr.  Brown’s  specimens.  The  essential  points  in  the  genus,  in  addition  to  the 
general  shape,  are  the  absence  of  an  anterior  ear,  the  anterior  margin  being 
regularly  and  gently  rounded;  small  byssal  sinus;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  hinge 
mechanism.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  latter  as  thoroughly  as  I could  wish, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  margin  in  PI.  2i,  fig.  12,  the  absence 
of  teeth  can  safely  be  surmised.  In  all  probability  the  valves  were  held  together  by 
a small  external  ligament  and  internal  cartilage,  placed  in  a groove,  visible  in  the 
figure,  as  described  by  Iludleston.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  shells 
are  quite  distinct  from  Avicula,  as  typified  by  A.  hirundo,  Linn. 

Type — Lucina  anomala,  Moore. 

PsEnnAVicunA  anomala,  Moore,  sp.,  PI.  24,  figs.  6,  8,  11. 

Lucina  anmnala,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  251,  t,  14,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  suborbicular,  generally  compressed,  thin,  posteriorly  alate ; valves 
slightly  convex,  flattened  towards  themargins.  Dorsal  margin  short,  straight  on  the  posterior 
side ; anterior  margin  rounded  below,  abruptly  cut  off  and  o’oliquely  rounded  above ; pos- 
terior margin  obliquely  sub-truncate,  entire  posterior  vving  flattened,  the  angle  ronnded. 
Umbones  small  but  prominent;  byssal  sinus  small,  distinct.  Sculpture  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  regular  radiating  cost®,  becoming  parallel  to  the  dorsal  margin 
on  the  wing,  crossed  by  equally  delicate  concentric  lines,  broken  up  into  broad  bands 
or  laminm,  giving  rise  to  flattened  quadrangular  spaces,  the  points  of  intersection 
becoming  delicately  serrate. 

Ohs.  This  species  invariably  occurs  in  large  numbers  matted  and  compressed, 
always  presenting  the  same  physical  appearance,  and  invariably  of  the  same  size, 
seldom  exceeding  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  transverse  measurement.  I at  one 
time  took  this  and  the  following  species  to  be  one,  but  the  constant  uniformity  in  size 
and  much  sharper  surface  sculpture  of  the  present  shell  compel  me  to  retain  them 
separately — at  any  rate,  provisionally  so.  Moore  speaks  of  his  Lucina  ? australis  as 
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larger  than  the  L.  anomala,  a remark  which  will  hear  out  the  identification  now  made, 
hut  I ojjine  that  Moore’s  figure  of  tlie  last-named  species  is  magnified,  as  I have  not  met 
with  a specimen  so  large,  Pseudnviculn  anomala  is  a j)retty  shell,  and,  from  the  quantity 
in  which  it  occurs  and  its  glistening  appearance,  forms  an  attractive  specimen  in  any 
cabinet.  I do  not  find  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  valves,  so  it  was  probably 
cquivalve,  as  Moore  says. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.R.  Clarice  ; G,  S-weet — Colin. 
Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Marauoa  Kiver,  half  a mile  above  Mitchell  Railway  Station  {B.  L. 
TacF)  ; Marauoa  (Q.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

PsEunAvicuLA  At^STEALis,  Moove,  sp.,  PI.  24,  figs.  7,  9,  10,  12,  and  1.3. 

Lucina?  australis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  251,  t.  14,  f.  5. 

Avicida  orbicularis,  Hndleaton,  Geol.  Mag.,  1884,  i.,  p.  341,  t.  11,  1. 10. 

Pseudavicula  anomala  (paru.),  Hudleston,  Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  244. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  generally  meleagriniform  in  outline,  unequally  orbicular,  and 
possessing  but  little  convexity  of  valves.  Dorsal  margin  short,  straight  on  the  posterior 
side,  involute  on  the  anterior  side,  with  a byssal  sinus  of  moderate  size ; anterior 
margin  obliquely  and  sharply  cut  off  above,  rounded  below;  ventral  margin  fully 
rounded;  posterior  margin  sub-truncate,  obliquely  inclined  upwards;  posterior  wing 
small,  rather  flattened,  angle  rounded.  Umbones  slightly  more  anterior  than  posterior. 
Small  and  sharp,  but  depressed.  Adductor  scar  almost  central,  large,  longitudinally 
elongated  and  bearing  crescentic  impression,?.  Surface  sculpture  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  but  less  . sharply  defined. 

Obs.  P.  amtralis  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  I take  to  be  P.  anomala, 
and  although  the  sculpture  is  of  the  same  type,  it  is  never,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  so  sharp  and  regular.  The  test  of  P.  australis  must  have  been  very  thin,  as  it  is 
seldom  actually  preserved.  The  only  hinge  structure  so  far  made  out  is  a simple 
involution  of  the  dorsal  magin  (PI.  24,  fig.  12)  in  which  the  ligament  was  placed. 

The  shell  figured  by  Mr.  Hudleston  as  Avicula  orbicularis  is  without  doubt 
identical  with  the  present  species.  I am  convinced  of  this  after  comparing  the  type  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  with  numerous  other  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L. 
Brown  in  South  Australia. 

Prof.  Ralph  Tate  would  appear  to  refer*  Hudleston’s  Avicula  orbicularis  to 
Maccoyella  Barlclyi,  Moore ; but  in  so  doing  he  is  clearly  wrong,  their  structure  being 
quite  distinct. 

Loc.  "Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarice  ; G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Mel- 
bourne) ; Maranoa  River  {G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Coottanoonna,  S* 
Australia  {H.  T.  L.  Brown — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.,  London)  ; Lake  Eyre  District  {Prof. 
R.  Tate— Colhx.  Adelaide  University). 

Genus — AIACGOYELLA,  gen.  nov. 

Gen.  Char.  Shell  oval,  or  orbicular,  inequivalve,  inequilateral,  slightly  produced 
obliquely  at  times,  and  with  a flattened,  sub-truncate,  or  slightly  emargiuate  posterior 
ond  in  both  valves.  Valves  plano-convex,  slightly  concavo-convex,  or  more  or  less 
bi-eonvex.  Anterior  end  sometimes  more  or  less  lobate.  Cardinal  margin  straight 
on  the  p)osterior,  but  oblique  on  the  anterior  side.  Hinge  much  thickened  and 
strongly  grooved  for  cartilage  attachment  in  both  valves;  in  the  right  or  generally 
non-convex  valve  the  hinge  is  strongly  inflected  or  folded  inwards  at  or  anterior 
^0  the  umbo,  producing  a deep,  narrow,  and  obliquely  directed  byssal  sinus;  in 


* Proo.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sei.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  230. 
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the  left  or  convex  valve  the  hinge  area  is  shorter,  wider,  and  triangular  under  the 
umbo,  and  is  divided  more  or  less  distinctly  into  two  ill-defined  cartilage  concavities, 
separated  by  a rather  prominent  ridge ; the  folding  of  the  hinge  of  the  right  valve  gives 
to  it  the  appearance  of  possessing  a deeply  separated  and  lobate  small  anterior  ear.  In 
the  left  valve  the  anterior  ear  is  not  defined  from  the  body  of  the  shell,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  a corrugated  thickening  of  the  hinge.  Adductor  impression  very  large. 
Surface  bearing  radiating  costae,  more  numerous  on  the  left  valve,  delicate  concentric 
striae,  and  concentric  growth-laminai,  the  points  of  iiiterseetion  being  sometimes  spinose. 

Ohs.  I have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  this  genus  in  honour  of  Professor  Sir 
P.  McCoy,  of  Melbourne,  taking  for  the  type  species  Moore’s  Avicula  BarJehji. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  shells  included  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore 
in  Avicula  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  that  genus,  as  restricted  by  Lamarck,  and 
typified  by  the  well-known  Avicula  hirundo,  Linir.  In  the  Queensland  shells  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  narrow  extended  posterior  wing,  deeply  emarginate  posterior 
end,  and  the  small  pseudo-cardinal  teeth  of  Avicula ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a much  greater  inequality  of  the  valves  and  a peculiar  hinge  mechanism  quite  foreign 
to  the  genus  quoted. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  Maccoyella  lie  in  the  structure  of  the  hinges  of  both 
valves.  In  the  right  valve  of  the  type  species  and  UL.  refltcia  there  is  a broad  and 
strong  area,  with  many  longitudinal  cartilage  furrows,  the  course  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  a strong  inward  inflection,  or  fold  of  its  substance,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  a small  lobate  ear,  and  in  addition  giving  rise  to  a narrow  but  deep 
byssal  sinus.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  partake  of  the  true  nature  of  an  auricle. 
The  fold  is  well  shown  in  PI.  23,  figs.  G and  7,  and  the  false  ear  in  PI.  22,  figs.  4 and  5, 
and  PI.  23,  fig.  2 ; but  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  cartilage  furrows  are  continuous 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  area  (PI.  23,  tig.  7). 

In  the  convex  or  left  valve  the  area  is  similar,  but  in  addition  somewhat 
triangular  under  the  umbo,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  two  depressions  in  which 
thickened  poortions  of  the  cartilage,  or  plugs,  were  inserted. 

The  umbo  in  the  left  valve  is  prominent,  convex,  and  overhangs  the  hinge  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  not  usually  inrollod.  In  the  right  valve  it  is  insignificant.  The 
muscular  impressions  ai’e  only  known  in  the  type,  and  will  be  found  described  under 
that  species. 

Avicula  Barklyi,  Moore,  approaches  more  closely  to  Meleagrina,  Lamk.,  especially 
in  the  convexity  of  its  valves,  broad  cartilage  area,  form  of  the  posterior  wing,  deep 
byssal  sinus,  and  the  small  cleft  pseudo-ear  of  the  left  valve.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
size  of  the  right  umbo  i.s  quite  unlike  that  of  Avicula  inargaritifera,  Linn.,  the  Mother- 
of-Pearl  Oyster,  and  type  of  the  genus  Meleagrina,  not  to  mention  the  inflection 
of  the  cartilage  area.  The  tumidity  and  prominence  of  the  right  umbo  wmuld  appear 
to  iudicate  a relation  to  Oxyioma,  Meek,  typified  by  Avicula  Munsteri,  Bronn,  but  the 
posterior  wing  and  byssal  notch  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  Moore’s  species  that 
they  can  hardly  be  congeneric. 

I am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  agree  with  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Prof- 
E.  Tate  in  referring  the  shell  now  under  discussion  to  the  genus  Monotis,  Bronn. 
The  latter,  as  represented  by  M.  salinaria,  Bronn,*  is  au  ovate  compressed  shell,  almost 
equivalve,  with  the  beaks  only  slightly  projecting,  and  in  no  way  whatever  resembling 
Moore’s  species.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  other  allied  genera,  such  as  Salobia, 
Bronn,  and  Baonella,  Mojsisovics.  None  of  the  genera  previously  mentioned  possess 


Jahrb.  fur.  Min.,  1830,  p.  284,  t.  4,_£.  1. 
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the  peculiar  hinge  structure  of  Avicula  Barlelyi,  so  far  as  I have  heeu  able  to  ascertain. 
There  is  a resemblance,  however,  with  Pseudomonot is^  Beyrich,*  in  the  proportion  of 
the  valves,  deeply  cleft  pseudo-ear,  and  strong  byssal  sinus  ; but  in  the  type,  P. 
spelunoaria,  there  is  no  posterior  wing,  but  an  irregular  auriculate  end,  without  any 
parallel  in  the  Queensland  shells.  Especially  does  approach  those  shells  from  the 

Carboniferous  Series  of  the  Salt  Range,  in  India,  described  by  Dr.  A.  Waagen,t  such  as 
Pseudomonotis  garforthensis,  King,J  or  P.  hizanensis.  Even  Waageu’s  species  differ  a 
good  deal  from  P.  spelunoaria,  and  I much  question  if  they  can  be  regarded  as  true 
members  of  the  genus  Pseuiomonoiis.  We  are  unable  to  discover  from  Waagen’s 
remarks  that  the  hinge  structure  of  his  shells  and  Avicula  BarJclyi,  Moore,  in  any  way 
agree  in  detail.  His  description  of  P.  kazanensis  is  as  follows  : — “ The  hinge  is  very 
simple.  It  shows  in  the  middle  a somewhat  triangular  emargiuation,  very  likely  for  the 
reception  of  a cartilage.  Anteriorly  to  it  there  is  a broad  facet,  which  reaches  to  the 
end  of  the  anterior  wing.  Its  lower  margin  is  somewhat  prominent,  and  forms  a kind 
of  very  indistinct  elongated  tooth.  Posteriorly  to  the  ligamental  groove  the  hinge-line 
is  simply  thickened.” 

The  nearest  ally  of  Maccoyella,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  yet  gone,  is 
Undoubtedly  Whitfield’s  Meleagrinella,^  typified  by  Avicula  curia,  Hall.||  The 
resemblance  lies  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  genera,  the  presence  of  a deeply 
cut-off  ear  in  the  right  valve,  and  the  thickened  area  of  the  left  valve.  But  the 
structure  of  the  divided  ear  and  hinge-line  of  the  right  valve  is  wholly  different,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  show.  Speaking  of  the  byssal  fold,  Whitfield  says  it  is 
either  a deep  channel  on  the  external  surface  of  the  shell  extending  from  the  margin 
to  near  the  beak  of  the  valve,  or  a simple  deep  straight  notch  separating  the  wing  into 
u linear  process,  of  greater  or  less  length,  from  the  body  of  the  shell.”  There  is  no 
structure  hero  corresponding  to  the  inflection  or  fold  of  the  hinge  iu  the  right  valve 
of  Maccoyella,  nearly  central  iu  position,  whereas  the  byssal  fold  of  MelcagrincUa  is 
anterior.  In  addition  to  this,  the  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  shell  in  the  two  genera  is 
most  marked.  Under  these  circumstances  I believe  I am  justified  in  separating 
Moore’s  shells  as  the  types  of  an  undesoribed  genus. 

The  whole  group  of  species,  but  more  especially  the  type,  M.  Barklyi,  bear 
m their  external  appearance  a marked  resemblance  to  some  inequilateral  forms  of 
llinnites,  such,  for  instance,  as  II.  Studeri,  Pictet  and  Roux,  from  the  Gault  of  St. 
Croix.^ 

The  number  of  species  referable  to  Maccoyella  is  at  present  open  to  doubt. 
Moore  described  the  following  under  the  name  of  Avicula : — Avicula  Barklyi,  A.  refiecta, 
umhonalis,  A.  corhiensis,  A.  mhstriata,  A.  simplex,  and  A.  cequalis,  but  the  two  last 
may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration.  The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods**  clearly 
'Considered  the  whole  as  varieties  of  one  species.  He  wrote : “ Anyone  who  examines 
fhe  series  figured  by  Mr.  Moore  from  Wollumbilla,  including  eight  species,  will  be 
inclined  to  refer  them  all  to  one,  differing  from  each  other  merely  in  size  and  mode  of 

growth.”  With  all  due  respect  to' this  adverse  opinion,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  refer  all  of 

* Zeitsch.  deutsehen  Geol.  Gesellsoh.,  18G2,  xiv.,  p.  ]0. 

t Pal.  Iiidioa  (Salt  Kange  Posails),  Vol.  i.,  1881,  Pt.  3,  p.  270. 

$ Loc.  ait.,  t.  22,  f.  2. 

p § Mon.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  (Powell’s),  1885,  ix.  (Raritan  Clays  and  Greensand  Marls  of  New  Jersey), 

f 9n  Survey  (Powell’s)  Rooky  Mountain  Region  (Pal.  Black  Hills  of  Dakkota),  t.  3, 

• «0-25, 

^ Pal.  Suisse,  5me.  Sdrie,  line.  Pt.,  p.  232,  t.  179,  f.  1.  i 

**Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  240. 
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the  before-mentioned  shells  to  one  species,  and  rash  statements  of  the  kind  quoted  do 
not  tend  to  assist  in  unravelling  the  question.  I have  retained  MaccoyeUa  BarMyi, 
M.  rejlecta,  M.  uinbonalis,  M.  corbiensis,  and  M.  ? substriata. 

It  is  even  possible  that  an  additional  species  may  exist.  PI.  24,  fig.  1,  represents 
aright  valve*  devoid  of  the  posterior  wing,  without  cost®,  but  possessing  strong  con- 
centric lamiuffi  and  the  general  peculiar  shape  and  shell-structure  of  a Maccosjella.  It 
seems  distinct  from  either  of  the  other  species  placed  in  this  genus. 

The  hinge  structure  of  the  various  species  of  Maccoyella,  although  appearing  to 
differ  widely  at  first,  is  found  on  examination  to  follow  a well-marked  plan,  and  afford 
a really  excellent  example  of  palfeontological  morphology,  from  the  semi-pectinoid 
outline  and  restricted  and  convoluted  hinge  of  M.  Bas'khji  and  ilf.  refif-cia  to  the 
gryjihma-form  sha])e,  and  small  area  of  M.  corbiensis.  Between  these  two  extremes 
stands  M.  iimhomlis,  acting  as  a connecting  link.  In  M.  Barkhji  and  ilf.  rejlecta  the 
umbonal  fold  is  thick  and  projecting,  but  short,  the  byssal  fold  on  the  contrary  being 
much  longer  and  projecting  inwards,  with  a very  deej)  and  narrow  byssal  sinus  anterior 
to  it.  The  hinge  is  thus  much  broken  up,  and  does  not  present  the  same  regularity  of 
outline  as  seen  in  M.  umbonalis  and  M.  corbiensis.  In  the  right  valve  of  the  first  of 
these  species,  being  that  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  the  dorsal  margin  is  long 
and  obliquely  bevelled,  the  area  comparatively  flat  with  a decided  submodian  cartilage 
depression,  and  the  folds,  umbonal  and  byssal,  prominent,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  two  former  speeies.  The  umbonal  is  nearly  vertical,  with  the  larger 
portion  of  the  concave  cartilage  depression  posterior  to  it.  The  byssal  fold  is  less 
prominent  still,  wherein  this  species  departs  greatly  from  the  typical  structure  of 
II.  BarMyi  and  Jlf.  rejlecta.,  and  the  byssal  sinus  is  tolerably  long  but  not  very  deep. 
In  ilf.  corbiensis  the  hinge  structure  least  roseinbles  that  of  the  genua  of  any  of  its 
species.  The  dorsal  margin  of  the  left  valve  is  much  arched,  widening  out  below  the 
umbo  into  a rather  triangular,  concave,  cartilage  area,  divided  excentrically  by  the 
umbonal  fold,  the  byssal  fold  being  obsolete. 

The  hinge  structure  of  the  smaller  species  referred  to  Maccoyella  is  unknown  to  me. 

The  structure  of  the  test  in  Maccoyella  is  non-prismatic,  and  apparently  laminar- 
fibrous.  Thin  sections  show  no  trace  of  the  prismatic-cellular  structure  of  the 
Aviculid®  ; but  as  I cannot  be  certain  that  the  actual  outer  layer  has  been  examined, 
a decision  on.  this  point  must  be  suspended.  It  is  probable  that  the  interior  of  the 
valves  was  nacreous.  The  surface  of  the  best-preserved  examples  examined  by  me 
shows  a hackly-laminar  appearance  irrespective  of  the  outside  ornament. 

The  distribution  of  Maccoyella  is  very  extensive.  The  original  localities  recorded 
by  Moore  are  Wollnmbilla  and  Mount  Corby  (Bolling  Downs).  Species  have  since  been 
obtained  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  G-regory  at  the  alsh  River  (Rolling  Downs)  ; by  Messrs- 
Jack  and  Rands  at  Maryborough  (Desert  Sandstone)  ; probably  also  by  the  latter  at 
the  Isis  River  (Desert  Sandstone)  ; by  Messrs.  Jack  and  Sam  well  at  the  Croydon 
Gold  Field  (Desert  Sandstone)  ; and  probably  by  Mr.  Jack  at  Minmi,  near  Roma 
(Rolling  Downs).  Numerous  examples  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown 
in  the  Lake  Eyre  District,  South  Australia ; whilst  Prof.  R.  Tate  has  recorded  the 
presence  of  the  genus  in  the  Peak  District  of  the  same  Province.  Finally,  as 
intermediate  between  the  Queensland  and  South  Australian  localities,  the  late  Rev. 
J.  E.  T.  Woods  has  figured  examples  from  the  Gray  Ranges,  on  the  borders  of  this  and 
the  former  Colony. 

Type — Avicula  Barklyi,  Moore. 


It  was  collected  by  my  Colleague  at  Richmond  Downs,  Flinders  River,  from  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation. 
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Maccotella  Baeklti,  Moore,  sp. 

PL  22,  figs.  1-5  ; PI.  42,  figs.  4-6 ; ? PL  23,  figs.  1 and  2. 

Avicula  BarMyi,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxviii.,  p.  24.'),  t.  11,  f.  1-2. 

Streptorhpnchiis  Daxidsoni,  Etheridge,  Ihid.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  333,  1. 17,  f.  1. 

Monotis  BarMyi,  Tate,  Trans.  R.  Soe.  S.  Australia,  1885,  vii.,  p.  76. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  sub-orbieular,  sometimes  irregularly  or  slightly  obliquely 
so  ; test  thick ; valves  phmo-couvox,  or  slightly  bi-eonvex  ; hinge  hardly  as  long  as  the 
shell ; ventral  margin  rounded.  Posterior  wing  more  or  less  flattened  in  the  right 
valve,  and  much  larger  than  in  the  left,  where  it  is  sharply  cut  off  by  an  umbonal 
ridge;  posterior  margin  usually  rounded  and  graduating  into  the  ventral.  TJmbones 
very  unequal ; in  the  right  valve  small  and  inconspicuous;  in  the  left  prominent  and 
blunt,  projecting  above  the  dorsal  margin,  but  not  greatly  overhanging  it.  Scar  of  the 
adductor  large  in  the  right  valve,  nearly  central,  sub-reniform  in  outline ; a deep  pit  is 
present  behind  the  inflected  portion  of  the  cartilage  area,  and  united  to  the  adductor 
scar  by  a scries  of  muscular  pits  arranged  in  a semicircle.  The  radiating  costae  of  the 
left  valve  are  strong  and  prominent,  from  nine  to  thirteen  in  number,  but  fewer  than 
those  of  the  left;  the  posterior  costa,  and  sometimes  others,  stronger  and  larger  than  the 
others,  and  bearing  strong  projecting  spines  ; intercostal  spaces  with  a secondary  costa 
between  every  pair  of  primary  costm ; the  right  v.alve  bears  a largely  increased  number 
of  costas ; in  both  valves  are  several  broad  concentric  laminae  of  growth,  but  in  the 
right  those  become  elevated  on  the  anterior  dor, sal  margin  into  prominent  undulating 
ridge-like  folds. 

Ois.  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  sections  of  this  shell  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  block  of  matrix  from  Wollumbilla  examined  by  him,  a fact  I am  able  to  confirm 
from  independent  observation.  Tt  is  also  true  that  21.  BarMyi  possesses  a much 
wider  geographical  range  than  was  at  first  contemplated  by  its  describer.  Furthermore, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  shells,  from  a stratigraphical  point  of  view,  met  with  in 
the  U pper  Mesozoic  Eocks  of  Eastern  Australia. 

The  surface  cost®  in  21.  BarMyi,  although  varying  in  individuals  to  some 
extent,  are  characteristic,  but  this  variability  may  perhaps  have  some  relation  to  the 
state  of  preservation  of  the  specimens.  The  left  valve  bears  from  nine  to  twelve  * or 
6Ton  thirteen  sharp,  separate,  and  prominent  ribs,  usually  alternating  with  an  equal 
number  of  finer  secondary  ribs  which  stop  short  of  the  umbo  by  some  little  distance. 
lEe  posterior  wing  is  free  of  cost®  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  valve  by  the 
most  posterior  principal  costa,  which  takes  the  place  of  an  umbonal  or  diagonal  ridge 
in  the  higher  bivalves.  The  secondary  cost®  are  sometimes  increased  to  two,  or  even 
three,  between  each  pair  of  primary,  but  the  latter  number  is  rare.  The  whole  valve 
is  concentrically  crossed  by  well-marked  laminar  imbrications,  the  points  of  intersection 
with  the  primary  cost®  projecting  as  spines  (PL  22,  fig.  3;  PL  42,  figs.  4 and  5), 
especially  in  young  individuals ; but  in  more  mature  individuals  these  projections 
become  worn  down,  and  are  retained  in  some  cases  only  on  the  last  posterior,  the  pen- 
ultimate, and  the  anti-penultimate  cost®.  The  presence  of  these  spines  gives  to 
the  fossils  much  the  appearance  of  the  genus  Plagiostoma.  One  peculiar  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  concentric  lamin®  is  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  over  the  anterior 
dorsal  margin  as  ridge-like  folds  (PL  22,  fig.  2 ; PL  23,  fig.  4),  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  are  conterminous  with  some  of  the  cartilage  furrows  of  the  anterior 
area. 


* In  one  case  only  six  were  observed. 
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The  right  valve  is  invariably  but  slightly  convex,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
has  gone,  and  the  umbo  insignificant.  The  valve  is,  however,  traversed  by  a much 
larger  number  of  cost®  of  both  orders,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  ridges  on 
the  anterior  dorsal  margin.  Both  valves  have  the  intercostal  spaces  concentrically 
traversed  by  very  fine  delicate  wavy  lines  (PL  22,  figs.  1-3);  indeed,  this  appears  to  be  a 
character  common  to  the  whole  group  (PI.  23,  figs.  1-3).  The  right  valve  at  times 
assumes  a transversely  elongated  outline,  giving  to  it  a most  unusually  inequilateral 
appearance.  This  seems  to  be  caused  by  a prolongation  or  extension  of  the  depressed 
anterior  end  (PI.  22,  fig.  4),  and  is  particularly  noticeable  in  specimens  from  the  Croydon 
Gold  Pield. 

The  large  adductor  impression  in  the  right  valve  is  nearly  central,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a line  of  muscular  points  of  attachment  to  a deep  and  pit-like  excavation 
under  the  inflection  of  the  area.  This,  in  casts,  appears  as  a sharp  projecting  point. 
On  the  anterior  side  of  the  adductor  the  muscular  attachments  become  clustered,  and 
are  placed  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  anterior  margin. 

The  resemblance  of  Maceoyella  Barlclyi  to  Pseudomonotis  yarforthensis.  King, 
has  been  already  dwelt  on.  With  M.  umhonalis,  Moore,  and  M.  corhiensis  of  the  same 
author,  we  are  at  present  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
very  central  position  of  the  umbonos  in  the  former,  the  increased  convexity  in  the 
latter,  and  the  more  numerous  and  regular  radiating  cost®  in  both  may  be  taken  as 
points  for  future  separation— that  is,  supposing  these  shells  to  be  separate  and  valid 
species. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  W.  De  Vis,  I have  been  able  to  examine 
the  shell  named  Sfreptorynchtis  Davidsoni*  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  which 
formed  a portion  of  Mr.  Daintree’s  Collection.  I find  it  to  be  an  undoubted  Mac- 
coyella,  either  M.  reflecta,  or  this  species,  probably  the  latter,  and  is  cither  from 
Wollumbilla,  or  the  Walsh  River,  it  being  rather  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  the 
matrices  apart. 

A rather  worn  specimen  (PI.  23,  figs.  1 and  2),  is  provisionally  united  with 
M.  Barhlyi,  as  it  appears  to  accord  better  with  that  species  than  with  M.  reflecta.  The 
shell,  measuring  nearly  two  and  a-half  inches  square,  is  larger  than  the  generality  of 
individuals  of  the  former.  It  is  from  the  Walsh  River. 

In  PI.  22,  fig.  3, 1 have  given  an  illustration  of  the  Maryborough  variety  of 
M.  Barhlyi,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  size  and  rugosity  of  the  primary  cost®  and  the 
development  of  the  posterior  spines ; and  it  is,  in  addition,  a smaller  shell.  In  an 
internal  cast  from  this  locality  the  cost®  also  appear  to  terminate  along  the  front 
margin  in  a series  of  free  spines.  Similar  features  are  j^rcsent  in  the  form  of  our  shell 
from  Croydon  (PL  42,  fig.  5). 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {^The  late  JRev.  W.  B.  Clarice)  ; Walsh  River  {lion.  A.  0. 
Gregory) ; Bungeworgorai  Creek,  near  Mount  Abundance ; Blythesdale  Station, 
between  Wollumbilla  and  Roma;  Maranoa  River,  at  Mitchell f {G.  Sweet — Colin. 
Sweet,  Melbourne).  In  South  Australia  at  Peak  Creek  {Messrs.  J.  S.  Chandler 
and  J.  Canliam  J) ; and  forty-five  miles  south-west  of  Cootanoonna,  Lake  Eyre 
{M.  Y.  L.  Brown — Colin.  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  London).  Occurs  also  in  the  Desert 
Sandstone. 


* Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  333,  t.  17,  f.  1. 

+ With  the  valves  in  apposition,  and  the  best  examples  I have  seen. 

t Teste  Tate,  Trans,  E.  Soe.  S.  Australia  for  1879-80  [1880],  iii.,  p.  179;  Ibid.,  1880-81  [1882],  iv., 
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Maccotella  eeflecta,  3Ioore,  sp. 

PL  20,  figs,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  10. 

Avicula  rcflccta,  Moore,  Quart.  .Tourn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  240,  t.  12,  f.  1. 

,,  Barklyi,  var.  reflccta,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  2,  !>.  240,  t.  12, 

. 4-0. 

Sp.  Char.  Sliell  large,  transversely  oval ; valves  to  some  extent  compressed, 
especially  on  the  posterior  side,  very  inequi  valve,  inequilateral,  plano-convex,  or  concavo- 
convex.  Right  valve  either  flat,  a little  concave,  or  slightly  convex  in  the  nmbonal 
region,  becoming  concave  and  then  fiat  towards  the  ventral  margin ; anterior  dorsal 
margin  moderately  obliquely  inclined ; posterior  dorsal  margin  straight ; area  inwardly 
bevelled,  wide,  with  a thickened  inflection,  strong  cartilage  furrows,  and  a narrow,  deep, 
and  inwardly  curved  byssal  sinus  ; umbo  small  and  nucleus-like,  posterior  wing  large 
and  flattened,  margin  roundly  truncated.  Loft  valve  convex,  but  not  strongly  so,  the 
greatest  convexity  being  i7a  the  nmbonal  region,  thence  rapidly  decreasing  to  the  ventral, 
margin;  umbo  elevated,  but  not  highly  so,  or  gibbous;  anterior  folds  of  the  area  not 
particularly  coarse ; posterior  wing  not  sharply  marked-off  from  the  body  of  the  shell 
flattened.  Surface  of  the  right  valve  bearing  a very  large  number  of  radiating  ribs  or 
costas  of  nearly  equal  size,  covering  the  whole  valve.  Left  valve  similarly  ornamented, 
but  the  costso  stronger,  present  on  the  posterior  wing,  and  every  fourth  rib  larger  than 
the  others.  Concentric  latnin®  of  both  valves  widely  separated  ; points  of  intersection 
of  the  lamin®  and  costso  elevated  into  projecting  frills.  Muscular  impressions  as  in  the 
type  species. 

05s.  The  shells  that  I have  considered  referable  to  Moore’s  Avicula  vqflecta  are 
of  much  larger  size  than  the  preceding,  Maccoyella  BarMyi,  and  in  comparison  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Moore’s  figure  was  reduced  one-half.  In  addition,  the  whole  shell 
18  much  less  convex,  the  right  valve  flat,  or,  what  is  more  usually  the  case,  convex  in  the 
nmbonal  region,  becoming  concave  forwards.  The  surface  costaj  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  in  the  right  valve  smaller,  giving  to  that  valve  a far  more  finely  striated  appearance 
than  the  corresponding  half  of  M.  Barhlyi.  There  is  little  short  of  forty  or  fifty  costae  on 
the  left  valve  of  31.  rejlecta,  and  in  extreme  specimens  perhaps  even  more,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former  species,  the  number  of  secondary  cost®  between  the  primary  varies  to 
some  extent.  The  principal  costss  do  not  appear  to  project  at  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  concentric  laminse,  as  semi-tubular  spines,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
The  convexity  of  the  left  valve  in  this  species  is  fairly  marked  in  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  valve  ; yet,  at  a point  about  midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins, 
the  diameter  of  the  valves,  when  in  apposition,  as  ascertained  from  two  fractured 
examples,  is  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  inflection  of  the  area  of  the  right  valve  is  very  marked  in  this  species,  the 
mturned  portion  forming  a kind  of  plug,  filling  the  excavated  portion  of  the  left  area 
immediately  under  the  umbo  of  that  valve. 

The  muscular  impressions  appear  similar  to  those  of  31.  Barhlyi,  but  are  not  as 
deeply  excavated. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  equally  wide  with  that  of  3£.  Barhlyi. 
Irresqicctivc  of  the  Queensland  localities,  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Brown  has  obtained  it  at 
Primrose  Springs,  north  of  Lake  Eyre ; specimens  are  in  the  Mining  and  Geological 
^lu'seum  from  Milparinka,  and  Dunlop  Station,  Darling  River. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Iteo.  W.  B.  Clarhe)  ; Bungeworgorai 
Creek  , near  Mount  Abundance  ( O.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Lake  Eyre  Basin 
(-ff-  B.  L.  Brown,  and  Prof.  B.  Tate).  Occurs  also  in  the  Maryborough  Beds — 
T*esert  Sandstone. 
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MACCorKLLA.  TJMBO^Atis,  Moore,  sp.,  PI.  22,  figs.  G-7,  PI.  23,  fig.  4. 

AviouJa  umhonalis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  x.'cvi.,  p.  246,  t.  12,  f.  2 and  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  large,  transversely  ovate,  almost  plano-convex,  nearly  equi- 
lateral ; dorsal  margin  long,  straight,  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  the  umbones.  Left 
valve  moderately  convex,  its  umbo  much  produced,  and  incurved  over  the  hinge-liue ; 
anterior,  posterior,  and  ventral  margins  rounded,  the  first  slightly  obliquely  so,  especially 
above,  leaving  a well-marked  byssal  sinus  ; anterior  dorsal  margin  much  crenulated,  as  in 
M.  Barklyi.  Eight  valve  more  or  less  flattened,  or  slightly  convex.  llnige  area  of 
the  left  valve  moderately  large,  intersected  by  the  two  transverse  folds,  one 
immediately  posterior  to  the  byssal  sinus,  the  other  below  the  umbo,  leaving  posterior 
to  it  the  greater  portion  of  a shallow  triangular  depression ; that  of  the  right  valve  is 
similar,  with  folds  corresponding  to  the  depressions  of  the  former.  Adductor 
impression  very  large.  Surface  with  a very  large  number  of  close  radiating  costic, 
crossed  by  equally  numerous  concentric  lamins,  the  cost®  on  the  right  valve  becoming 
almost  subordinate  to  the  lamin®. 

Obs.  I have  not  seen  anything  approaching  a jDerfect  specimen  of  the  left  or 
convex  valve  of  this  species,  although  an  im|iression  and  an  excellent  right  valve  exists 
in  Mr.  Sweet’s  Collection.  It  is  the  lai-gest  Maccoydla—a.  mutilated  left  valve  obtained 
by  Prof.  Tate  at  Lake  Eyre,  in  South  Australia,  measuring  four  inches  from  anterior  to 
posterior,  and  four  anda-half  inches  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  margin.  Mr.  Sweet’s 
right  valve  is  six  inches  in  transverse  measurement,  and  five  and  a-half  inches  iu  the 
contrary  direction.  I think  there  is  little  doubt  also  that  our  PI.  23,  fig.  4,  is  this 
species,  and  represents  an  exfoliated  right  valve,  with  the  umbo  and  crenulations  of  the 
left  anterior  dorsal  margin  perceptible  above  it.  The  impression  of  the  left  valve 
referred  to  above  measures  five  inches  in  both  directions.  The  radiating  cost®  are  very 
numerous,  and  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  ventral  margin  as  spinous  prolongations, 

to  M.  Barklyi,  mariwburiensis  (PI.  42,  fig.  4).  The  costae  are  crossed  by 
moderately  wide  growth-laminae,  which,  at  the  points  of  intersection,  project  as  half- 
•spines  or  frills. 

The  structure  of  the  hinge  in  M.  umhonalis  is  remarkably  interesting,  differing 
in  some  degree  from  that  of  itT.  rejlecta,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  structure  of  that 
of  M.  corbiensis. 

The  large  shell  from  Maryborough  (PI.  23,  fig.  4),  apparently  either  much 
decorticated,  or  split  in  half,  with  the  shelly  layers  remaining  along  the  hinge-line, 
measures  five  inches  by  four  and  a-quarter,  and  there  are  still  remaining  indistinct 
traces  of  the  radiating  cost®.  An  imperfect  specimen  in  the  Mining  and  Gleological 
Museum  measures  six  inches  transversely  from  side  to  side,  and  four  from  the  left 
umbo  to  the  imperfect  front  or  ventral  edge.  Another,  still  less  perfect,  from  the 
Australian  Museum  Collection,  is  four  and  a-half  inches  by  four.  These  measurements 
will  show  that  M.  refleota  attained  a large  size. 

Log.  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke)  ; Pungeworgorai  Creek,  near 
Mount  Abundance  (O.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne).  Occurs  also  in  the  Mary- 
borough Beds — Desert  Sandstone. 

MACCOYEimA  coEBTEXsis,  Moore,  sp.,  PL  22,  figs.  8 and  9. 

Avicida  corbiensh,  Mooro,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxxi.,  p.  246,  t.  11,  f.  7. 

Crenatula  ? gibhosa,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  33!),  t.  1!),  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  longitudinally  ovate,  longer  than  wide,  somewhat  deltoid, 
nearly  equilateral.  Loft  valve  very  convex,  longitudinally  curved,  area  about 
one-third  the  width  of  the  shell,  much  arched,  with  numerous  fine  ligamental 
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furrows  ; umboiial  fold  very  excentric  and  oblique  ; byssal  fold  obsolete ; byssal 
sinus  probably  narrow  and  long ; anterior  end  rounded,  with  the  foldings  of  its  dorsal 
margin  numerous  but  not  strongly  marked ; no  wing,  or  oar ; posterior  end  rather 
produced  ventrallv,  semi -truncate,  with  a short  incomplete  wing  (when  ])erfect)  ; ventral 
margin  broadly  r'ounded ; umbo  elevated,  deep,  much  incurved,  and  acute,  its  cavity 
hollow;  adductor  impression  very  oxcentric,  concentrically  ridged;  pallial  impression 
marked  by  a series  of  vertically  impressed  fibre  scars ; surface  with  a largo  number  of 
radiating  and  bifurcating  cost©  ; the  intercostal  spaces,  or  valleys,  crossed  by  fine  con- 
centric lines  of  growth,  convex  in  the  direction  of  the  dorsal  margin, 

Ohs.  By  a scries  of  specimens  with  the  shell  preserved,  and  another  of  internal 
casts  in  the  Collections  of  IMessrs.  T.  W.  E.  David  and  G-.  Sweet,  I have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  peculiar  east  described  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,  as  Orenatula  ? gilhosa  is  that 
of  the  left  valve  of  this  species.  Imperfect  examples  only  are  now  figured  (PI.  22,  figs. 

8 and  9),  but  in  a supplementary  work  on  Queensland  Palaeontology,  a complete  set  of 
illustrations  wdll  be  giveji.  The  right  valve  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

In  the  outward  form  of  the  left  valve  this  species  resembles  a Orgplima,  especially 
in  the  overhanging  sharp  umbo.  It  also  presents  some  features  like  those  of  Uinnites, 
and  some  Oysters  with  hollow  umbonal  cavities.  The  peculiarities  of  the  hinge  structure 
are  best  seen  in  the  internal  easts,  such  as  figured  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  under  the  name 
of  Orenatula?  gibhosa,  and  in  which  the  infilling  of  the  hollow  umbonal  cavity  is  always 
well  displayed.  In  fact,  the  short,  almost  triangular  area  seems  to  form  a kind  of  shelf 
aci’oss  the  cavity  of  the  valve  similar  to  that  in  some  proboseidiform  rostrate  oysters. 

The  dorsal  margin  of  this  species  is  in  the  loft  valve  much  arched,  widening  out 
below  the  umbo  into  .a  more  or  loss  concave  somewhat  triangular  cartilage  area,  exeon- 
trically  divided  by  the  umbonal  fold  as  an  oblique  prominent  ridge,  the  anterior  half 
of  the  area  being  thus  much  the  smaller.  The  byssal  fold  is  practically  obsolete,  and 
the  anterior  crenulations  of  the  dorsal  margin  but  little  developed.  In  casts  the 
triangular  outline  of  the  area  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  umbonal  fold  is  represented 
by  an  oblique  groove. 

To  some  extent  the  typical  Maccoyella  hinge  structure  is  not  at  first  apparent  in 
this  shell,  but  its  generic  affinity  becomes  apparent  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
that  of  M.  mihonalis. 

The  adductor  impression  is  always  large,  and  well  to  the  posterior  side. 

It  is  possible  that  the  impression  of  a very  convex  valve  (PI.  22,  fig.  9)  from 
Maryborough  may  be  referable  here.  It  possesses  eighteen  chief  ribs,  with  smaller 
intermediate  ones,  straight,  regular,  and  apparently  non-spinous.  The  concentric 
lamiuffi  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  finer  and  more  delicate  parallel  wrinklings  equally 
apparent. 

Loc.  Mount  Corby  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke) ; Bungeworgorai  Creek,  near 
Mount  Abundance  (Cr.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne);  Blythe’s  Creek,  near  Blythes- 
dale  Station  {G.  .S'ircc!!— Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Lake  Eyre,  South  Australia  {Prof. 
B.  Tate — Colin.  Adelaide  University). 

Maccoyella  ? stjestriata,  iloore,  sp.,  PI.  22,  fig.  10,  ? PI.  23,  figs.  8 and  9. 
■A-v-icula  suhstriata,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc,,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  247,  t.  11,  f.  (>• 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  of  medium  size.  Left  valve  very  convex  or  subangular  in 
the  middle  line  longitudinally;  posteriorly  very  alate  and  extended;  dorsal  margin, 
or  hinge-line,  very  long  on  the  posterior  side,  but  on  the  anterior  oblique  from  the 
umbo  forwards,  and  much  thickened,  folded,  and  crumpled,  forming  a wide  byssal 
sinus ; posterior  end  very  wide,  alate,  and  extended ; umbo  prominent,  and  probably 
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incurved  ; anterior  and  ventral  margins  rounded ; surface  bearing  radiating  costae, 
which  become  stronger  on  the  posterior  wing,  each  pair  separated  by  a smaller  inter- 
polated rib,  the  whole  crossed  by  wavy,  delicate,  laminar  frills,  least  conspicuous  on  the 
posterior  wing. 

Obs.  The  present  shell  is  believed  to  be  Moore’s  species  (although  he  describes 
it  as  small)  from  the  great  expansion  of  the  posterior  wing,  the  absence  of  an  anterior  one, 
and  the  general  resemblance  to  his  figure.  Tf  not  Moore’s  species,  it  must  be  an 
undescribed  form.  The  folded  and  crumpled  anterior  dorsal  margin  is  a typical  feature 
of  a Maccoyella,  and  we  thus  have  a very  interesting  morphological  change  from  the 
shorter  posterior  wing  of  2£.  Sarhlyi  to  the  lengthened  condition  of  that  portion  of  the 
shell  in  the  present  species.  The  subangular  convexity  of  the  umbonal  region  is  also  a 
marked  feature  ; and  should  this  form  prove  distinct  from  iLT.  suhstriafa,  Moore,  it  may 
be  called  31.  suhanyularis.  The  above  characters  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  a 
specimen  in  Mr.  Sweet’s  Collection. 

Loc.  Bungeworgorai  Creek,  near  Mount  Abundance  {Q.  Sweet— GoWn.  Sweet, 
Melbourne)  ; Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bcv.  W.B.  GlarTce). 

Genus — ATTOELLA,  Eeyserling,  1846. 

(Reise  in  das  Petschora-Laud,  p.  297.) 

Gen.  Char.  “ Obliquely  elongated,  inequivalve,  of  thin  structure,  pearly  within, 
and  with  concentric  sulcations  externally ; left  valve  strongly  convex,  with  incurved 
beaks,  a shortposterior  and  an  almost  obsoletoanteriorear,represented  by  a slight  internal 
thickening;  margin  of  shell  in  front  below  the  beak  insinuated;  right  valve  flat  or 
slightly  convex  near  the  umbo,  with  a small  indistinct  posterior  and  a still  shorter 
anterior  ear,  generally  a little  twisted,  and  separated  from  the  margin  below  by  a deep 
byssal  sinus  ; hinge-line  in  both  valves  straight,  short,  and  in  the  right  valve  usually 
with  a small  blunt  tooth,  ligament  external,  linear ; muscular  scars  small,  posterior, 
submarginal,  anterior  placed  near  the  ear,  and  often  almost  obsolete.”  {Sfoliczh'a.)  * 

Obs.  Dr.  Stoliezka’s  description  of  this  interesting  genus  is  quoted,  as  being  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  with  which  I am  acquainted;  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  the  m’iginalby  Von  Keyserhng. 

By  most  authors  is  said  to  be  a Jurassic  genus,  but  Eichwald  believes  the 

rocks  from  which  the  original  examples  wore  procured  by  Keyserling  to  be  of  Cretaceous 
age.  Species  deflnitcly  known  to  be  of  this  period  have  been  described  by  Stoliezka, 
Gabb,  Conrad,  and  others,  and  there  now  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence  during 
the  epoch  in  question. 

Aucblla  iinGHETOENE>rsi.s,  Etheridge,  sp.,  PI.  25,  figs.  1-6. 

Avicula  hurjhendcnensis,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  .Soc.,  1873,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  346,  t.  25,  f.  3. 

Aucdla  Liverudyei,  Etheridge  fih,  Journ.  E.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wjiles,  for  1883  [1884],  xvii.,  p.  90,  Wd  plate  (top 
and  lower  right-hand  figs.) 

Char.  Obliquely  sub-deltoid,  very  inequivalve,  plano-convex.  Left  valve 
convex,  inoceramiform,  gibbous,  and  narrowed  about  the  umbo,  expanding  ventrally  • 
beak  or  umbo  prominent  and  much  incurved  anteriorly,  greatly  overhanging  the  hinge- 
line ; anterior  side  vertical,  the  margin  almost  straight,  and  when  seen  from  the  inside 
deeply  insinuated  under  the  beak ; posterior  side  steep,  obliquely  expanding ; posterior 
ear  and  hinge  margin  very  short  ; ventral  margin  obliquely  rounded  ; surface  with  faint 
concentric  undulations,  which  become  more  apparent  and  laminar  towards  the  ventral 
margin.  Eight  valve  gently  convex  or  prominent  about  the  umbonal  region,  flattened 


Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iih,  fa«c.  .5.8,  p.  390. 
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towards  the  ventral  portion,  obliquely  rounded,  with  a larger  and  better  developed 
posterior  ear  than  in  the  left  valve  ; anterior  margin  rounded  ; anterior  ear  more  or  less 
triangular,  reposing  completely  in  the  insinuation  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left 
valve,  separated  from  the  body  of  its  own  valve  by  a deep  byssal  sinus  ; beak  small,  but 
sharp  and  prominent.  Hinge-line  of  both  valves  short,  but  longest  in  the  right ; no 
tooth  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  right  valve.  Both  valves  are  crossed  by  fine  radiating 
stria)  which  give  rise  to  a minute  cancellation;  in  the  left  valve  the  striae  are  more 
apparent  below  the  beak,  and  die  out  on  the  body  of  the  shell ; in  the  right  valve  they 
are  of  a fluctuating  or  wavy  character,  and  the  concentric  laminae  become  frill-like; 
surface  highly  polished. 

Attcella  hugltenJenensis  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  two  types  of  the  genus, 
A.  Fallasii,  Keyserliug,* * * §  and  A.  crassicollis,  Keys.f  In  imssessing  the  obliquity  and 
short  hinge-line,  it  resembles  the  former ; the  loft  valve  has  the  general  form  of  the 
latter  species  and  a similar  much  incurved  beak,  whilst  the  right  valve  in  all  its 
peculiarities  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  A.  FaUmii.  The  resemblance  of  our  shell 
to  and  its  intermediate  position  between  the  two  sqrecies  in  question  is  very  remark- 
able. A.  Imyhendenemis  is  also  allied  to  the  Indian  Cretaceous  species  A.  parva, 
Stoliczka,  J but  the  left  valve  in  the  former  is  more  inoceramiform  than  in  the  latter, 
and  more  oblique. 

In  A.  speluncaria,  Schlotheim,§  there  are  radiating  stripe,  but  our  species  is  less 
deltoid  and  more  regular,  and  there  is  no  inflection  of  the  ventral  margin. 

A.  Sammanni,  Goldfuss,||  from  the  Zechstein  of  Soharzfeld,  is  a much  more 
slender  shell  than  the  Australian  species,  less  convex,  and  more  elongate  from  the  beaks 
to  the  ventral  margin.  Another  species,  A.  cmtcasica,  Abichjlf  possesses  fine  radiating 
striae,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  ear  in  the  rigjit  valve,  a mote  pointed  and  prominent 
nmbo  in  the  left,  and  a generally  different  outline  to  the  valves.  There  appears  to  be 
at  least  one  very  interesting  British  example  of  Aticella,  the  A.  gryplimoides,  J.  de  C. 
Sowerby,  sp.,** * * §§  but  it  has  a much  larger  umbo  in  the  left  valve,  and  the  general  characters 
of  the  right  are  quite  different. 

The  last  species  with  which  I am  able  to  compare  A,  liugliendenensis  is  the 
American  Cretaceous  form  of  A.  Pioahii,  Gabb,tf  a very  gibbous  and  thick  shell  through 
the  valves,  quite  distinct  from  the  Australian.  It  is  not  related  to  A.  plicata,  Zittel,++ 
which  differs  in  form,  and  has  coarse  concentric  corrugations  over  the  valves. 

Aucella  liugliendenensis  was  no  doubt  a very  abundant  species,  and  probably 
gregarious,  “ masses  of  them  occurring  together,  forming  a compact  and  dense 
argillaceous  limostone.”§§  It  was  equally  variable,  for  in  some  the  radiating  strise  only 
predominate ; in  others  a reticulation  caused  by  the  presence  of  transverse  concentric 
lines  is  the  main  feature.  Two  or  three  of  the  radiating  ribs  sometimes  become  very 
much  larger  and  promi  lent.  The  smaller  valve  has  at  times  an  almost  Anomia-\\kQ 
appearance,  sometimes  a little  gnarled,  and  corrugated  by  three  or  four  concentric 
ridges  and  correspoudiug  depressions.  In  individuals  of  more  advanced  age  the 

* Reise  in  d-is  Petschora-LancI,  p.  299,  t.  IG,  f.  1-7. 

t Uiid.,  p.  300,  t.  16,  f.  9 and  12. 

+ Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  fas.  5-8,  p.  404,  t.  33,  f.  2 and  3. 

§ Sec  Geinitz,  Dyas,  t.  14,  f,  5-6. 

WMytilus,  Petrefacta  GeraianisB,  ii.,  p.  168,  t.  138,  f.  4;  Aucella,  Geinitz,  Dyas.,  p.  72,  t.  14,  f.  85. 

IT  Zeitsch.  deutschen  Geol.  Gesellsoh.,  1851,  iii.,  p.  31,  t.  2,  f.  1. 

**  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  iv.,  t.  ii.,  f.  3, 

ft  Pal.  California,  ii.,  t.  32,  f.  92. 

Jt  Reise  Oesterr.  Fregatte  “ Novarra,”  1857-59,  Geol.  Theil,  Band  I.,  2 Abth.,  1865,  p.  32,  t.  8,  f.  ia-c. 

§§  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  346. 
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radiating  strife  became  almost  ribs,  and  tlie  concentric  lines  nearly  died  out.  Locality 
appears  to  have  had  an  influence  on  the  size  of  the  shell ; thus,  those  at  Aramac  are 
rather  small,  those  at  the  Barcoo  larger. 

The  inner  layers  of  shell  have  a silhy  lustre,  with  very  fine  anastomosing, 
concentric  lines.  A very  thin  and  delicate  shell  occurs  at  Blackall  Well,  which  has 
all  the  surface  characters  of  this  species,  except  that  the  concentric  lines  are  finer  or 
more  prominent.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a distinct  species. 

Log.  Hughenden  iStation,  Flinders Ttiver  (T/ie  a.  Drti'wfrce  ; The  'Ron.  A.  C. 
Gregory')-,  Eockwood  Station,  Landsborough  Eiver,  in  a light-drab  shelly  limestone 
{Rrof.  A.  Lioersidge — Colin.  Sydney  University ; A.  L.  Lack)  ; Flinders  Eiver,  seven 
miles  above  Marathon  Station,  in  a dark-drab  limestone  (A.  L.  Jack)  ; Marathon 
{Q.  /Sfireei— Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Neelia  Creek,  at  crossing  of  the  Cloncurry  Eoad, 
in  a light-drab  limestone  (A.  L.  Jack)  ; Aramac  Well,  at  a depth  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  {8.  Sharwood);  Coorena  Woolshed,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Aramac 
(A.  L.  Jack)  ; Stone  Hat,  Eockwood  Creek,  Landsborough  Eiver,  in  a drab  shelly  lime- 
stone ; Landsborough  Eiver,  five  and  a-half  miles  north-north-west  of  Eockwood  Station, 
in  a yellow-drab  arenaceous  limestone;  dirking  Creek,  near  its  head,  in  a greenish 
limestone ; Leichhardt  Eiver,  seven  miles  from  mouth  of  Gunpowder  Creek,  in  a dense 
cream-coloured  limestone  (A.  L.  Jack)  ; Warrianna  Bore,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet  {J.  B.  Henderson)  ; Barcoo  Eiver,  right  bank,  six  miles  above  Northampton  Downs 
Station  (A.  L.  Jack). 


Qernis — FEBNA,  Bruguiere,  1789. 

(Tab.  Encyclop.  Method.,  PI.  175.) 

Peeita  GiOANTEA,  Moore. 

Perna  gigantea,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  249. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  very  large,  measuring  six  and  a quarter  inches  broad  by  five  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  flattened ; umbones  depressed  and  rather  produced  ; anterior  byssal 
area  rounded ; hinge-line  rather  oblique,  extending  one-third  the  width  of  the  shell ; 
posterior  end  oblique,  rounded,  and  folding  tow'ards  the  ventral  margin,  which,  with  the 
anterior  end,  is  rounded.  {ALoore.) 

Obs.  P.  gigantea  was  associated  with  Lingvda  ovalis,  and  a Mytilus,  both 
species  characteristic  of  the  Wollumbilla  blocks.  The  shell  has  not  been  figured,  nor 
has  it  occurred  to  me  in  any  of  the  Collections  examined. 

• Loo.  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Bev.  W.B.  Clarke). 


Genus — INOCEBAJICS  (J.  Soicerhy,  1814,  m.s.),  Parkinson,  1819. 

(Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.,  p.  55.) 

Obs.  The  genus  Inoceramus  was  proposed  and  described  in  a Paper  read  before 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London  on  Ist  November,  1814,  by  the  late  Mr.  .lames  Sowerby, 
entitled  “ On  a Fossil  Shell  of  Fibrous  Structure,”  Ac.  The  description  w.as  published 
in  December,  1822  ;*  but,  in  the  meantime,  between  the  dates  of  reading  and  publication 
of  Sowerby’s  paper,  Parkinson  published  a description — viz.,  in  1819  f — which  must, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  real  date  of  the  publication  of  Inoceramus,  and  not  1814, 
as  is  usually  given  in  works. 


* Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xiii.,  Pt.  2. 
t Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.,  p.  55. 
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The  Queensland  Inocerami  appear  to  indicate  an  horizon  near  that  of  the  Lower 
Chalk,  although  in  a collection  of  fossils  forwarded  to  England  by  Mr.  'W.  Hann,  from  the 
Bareoo  Elyer,  fifty  miles  below  ifs  junction  with  the  Alice  River,  Mr.  R.  Etheridge, 
E.R.S.,  recognised  species  having  the  general /recjcs  of  British  Gault  forms.* 

The  great  variability  of  the  shells  forming  the  genus  Inoeeramus  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  specific  identity  of  its  individuals,  and  the  succeeding 
determinations  can  only  be  accepted  as  provisional.  As  regards  the  Australian 
species,  this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  specimens  are 
either  too  ill-preserved,  or  too  fragmentary,  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  Specimens  of 
a drah-colourcd  limestone  have  been  collected  by  my  Colleague  on  the  Flinders  River, 
seven  miles  above  Marathon  Station,  and  a calcareous  flaggy  bed  the  same  distance 
below  the  Station,  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  Inocerami.  On  the  Cloncurry 
Road,  in  localities  eight  and  fifteen  miles  west  of  Williams  River,  a white  porous  rock 
is  completely  built  up  of  the  disintegrated  shelly  matter  of  this  genus  ; whilst  at  the 
second  of  the  localities  just  mentioned  specimens  of  an  argillaceous  limestone  have 
been  obtained,  with  the  weathered  surfaces  covered  with  white  spicular  or  needle- 
shaped  bodies,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  broken-up  prisms  of  the  prismatic 
shell-structure  of  Inoeeramus.  These  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  relatively  great 
abundance  of  Inoeeramus  in  the  North  Queensland  Cretaceous  Series. 

Inoceeamus  Caesoni,  McCoy,  PI.  25,  figs.  9 and  10. 

Inoeeramus  Cavsoni,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  186.5,  xvi.,  p.  334 ; Ibid.,  1867,  xx.,  p.  196. 

11  ,,  McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1860,  vii.,  p.  60. 

„ allied  to  I.  prollenuiticus  (D’Orb.),  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  344, 
t.  22,  f.  4. 

Ols.  Both  Prof.  Sir  F.  McCoy  and  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  call  attention 
to  the  resemblance  of  their  respective  shells  to  Inoeeramus  mytiloides,  Sby. ; and  the 
characters  mentioned  by  the  former  appear  hardly  sufficient  to  separate  the  species. 
Prof.  McCoy  states  that  his  shell  differs  from  the  British  “ in  having  the  hinge-line 
rather  longer,  the  anterior  end  more  pointed,  and  the  superior  posterior  angle  rather 
more  obtuse.”  The  undoubted  resemblance  borne  by  Mr.  Etheridge’s  fig.  4,  PI.  22,  to 
the  general  figures  of  Inoeeramus  'prohlematio'iis,  D’Orb.  {I.  mytiloides,  Mantell  and 
renders  it  necessary  to  unite  it  with  McCoy’s  J.  Carsoni.  No  absolute  description 
of  the  Australian  shell  has  yet  ever  appeared,  comparison  thereby  becoming  difficult. 

The  elongated,  somewhat  narrow  form  appears  to  be  the  chief  chai’actor  of  the 
species.  The  shell  of  those  examples  I have  referred  to  it  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  structure  very  coarsely  fibrous. 

Loe.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Flinders  River  {Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sutherland — National  Museum,  Melbourne)  ; Marathon  Station,  Flinders  River  {The 
^ateH.  Daintreei)  ; ? Landsborough  Creek,  Thomson  River  {Prof.  A.  Liversidge — Colin. 
Sydney  University)  ; Flinders  River,  three  miles  above  Richmond  Downs  Station,  in 
drab  limestone;  and  thirteen  and  a-half  miles  below  the  same,  in  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, with  a cone-in-cone  structure  (J?.  L.  Jack). 

Inocbeamus  Sutueblandi,  McCoy. 

Inoeeramus  Sutherlandi,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1865,  xvi.,  p.  334;  Ibid.,  1867,  x.x.,  p.  196. 

„ „ McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1866,  vii.,  p.  50. 

Ohs.  Prof.  Sir  F.  McCoy  refers  to  this  shell  as  much  larger  and  broader  than 
I.  Carsoni.  “ In  form,  size,  and  concentric  undulations  of  the  surface  nearly  agrees 
with  the  French  and  English  common  Cretaceous  I.  Cuvieri,  but  is  less  curved  at  the 


Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  183. 
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ventral  margin  near  tie  ieak,  and  ratier  narrower  and  more  acute  at  tie  anterior  end. 

Z.  Cuvieri  is  suci  a distinctive  and  well-marlced  .siell  tiat  it  is  better  to  retain  tie 
pre.sent  species  separate. 

Loc.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Blinders  Biver  {Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sutherland — National  Museum,  Melbourne)  ; Blinders  Biver,  three  miles  above 
Eicimond  Downs  Station,  in  drab  limestone ; and  twenty-one  miles  below'  the  Station, 
in  a similar  rock  {It.  L.  Jaclc). 

Inoceeamus  peewoides,  Jdtheridye,  PL  25,  figs.  7,  8,  and  12. 

Inoceramus pemoides,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  G-eol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  343,  t.  22,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  quadrate,  deep ; umbonal  region  thick  and  elevated  ; beaks 
acute ; anterior  side  slightly  convex ; the  ventral  margin  broadly  rounded ; surface 
marked  by  alternating  groups  of  fine  and  coarse  concentric  folds,  or  large  undulations. 
{Etheridge.'} 

Ohs.  This  shell  much  resembles  I.  regularis,  D’Orb.,  in  shape,  size,  and  mark- 
ings, but  the  wing  or  hinge-area  is  not  so  long.  It  is  almost  identical  in  shape  with 
I.  Lamarckii,  I.  latus,  and  I.  crispus,  Mant.,  but  the  concentric  undulations  are  not  so 
unequal  and  pronounced,  neither  bad  this  shell  a corrugated  and  thickened  fold  along 
the  hinge-line,  as  in  I.  Lamarckii  ; the  teeth  or  hinge-pits  are  not  seen.  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Queensland,  its  remains  being 
numerous  and  usually  fragmentary.  {Etheridge.') 

A large  shell  (PI.  42,  f.  7)  measuring  six  inches  in  length  and  four  wide,  the 
longest  diameter  being  still  incomplete,  may  perhaps  be  referred  here.  In  its  present 
state  it  is  an  internal  cast,  and  is  but  indifferently  figured. 

Loc.  Marathon  Station,  Blinders  Biver  {The  late  B.  Baintree)  ; Blinders  Biver, 
seven  miles  above  the  same,  in  dark-drab  limestone  {B,  L.  Jack)  ; Well,  at  two  hundred 
feet  below  surface,  seven  miles  east  of  Mount  Cornish  Homestead  {E.  Edkins). 

Inoceeaaius  MAEATHOi«'io::fSis,  Etheridge. 

Inoceramus  marathonensis,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  343,  t.  22,  f.  1. 

„ „ Etheridge  fil.,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  xvii.,  1st  pi.,  up.  fig. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongated  and  compressed ; umbonal  region  narrow,  acute,  and 
tapering;  ventral  portion  of  shell  much  expanded ; concentric  plications  or  undulations 
variable,  being  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and  unequal.  {Etheridge^ 

Ohs.  In  size  and  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  I.  annulatus  from  the  White 
Chalk  of  Westphalia  ; but  the  wnint  of  the  true  outer  shell  prevents  our  referring  it  to 
that  species,  the  equidistant  lines  of  grow’th  in  L.  annulatus  being  characteristic  and 
well  defined.  {Etheridge.) 

This  is  retained  provisionally  as  a species.  The  elongated  form,  and  very  coarse 
corrugations,  with  intermediate  fine  concentric  lines  appear  to  distinguish  it.  If 
Inoceramus  Sutherlandi,  McCoy,  is  after  the  type  of  I.  Ouvitri,  the  present  shell  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  species,  so  far  as  Australian  Inoccrami  arc  concerned. 

Loc.  Marathon  Station,  Blinders  Biver  {The  late  B.  Baintree)  ; Landsborough 
Creek,  Thomson  Biver  {Frof.  A.  Idversidge — Colin.  Sydney  University). 

Inoceramus  euongatus,  Etheridge. 

Inoceramus  muUipHcatus,  Stoliezka,  var.  donyatus,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii., 
p.  343  {excl.  ref.),  t.  22,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char,  Shell  much  elongated,  with  numerous  concentric  ribs,  which  become 
coarser  and  flatter  near  the  ventral  margin ; umbones  acute  and  apparently  incurred  ; 
whether  they  approximate  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  {Etheridgef) 
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Ois.  The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mr,  Etheridge  : — With  the  exception 
of  being  more  elongated  than  the  shell  described  by  Dr.  E.  Stoliezka,  our  shell  appears 
to  be  the  same,  allowing  for  those  Yariations  which  the  species  in  this  genus  exhibit.  It 
is  not  so  ventricosc  a shell  as  I.  striafus,  Mant.,  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Sussex,  Saxony, 
&c.  (^Etheridge.') 

I fail  to  detect  any  direct  resemblance  between  the  figure  of  this  biyalve  and  that 
of  Stoliezka’s  J.  imiltiplicaiiis*  It  will  possibly  simplify  matters  if  it  be  known  under 
its  varietal  name,  elevated  to  specific  rank,  until  more  definite  characters  can  be  assigned 
to  it  than  those  quoted  above. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  concentric  folds  removes  it  from  I.  prollematicus  (D’Orb.)  ; 
and  as  regards  I.  multiplicahis,  it  differs  wholly  in  shape. 

Loc.  Marathon  Station,  Elinders  Eiver  {The  late  M.  Eaintree'). 

Inoceeamus  Ceipsii,  Mantell,  ? PI.  21,  figs.  17  and  18. 

Inoceramus  Gripsii,  Mantell,  Poss.  S.  Downs,  1822,  p.  133,  t.  27,  f.  11. 

„ „ Zittel,  Denks.  K.  Akad.  Wiasensch.  AVien,  1866,  xxv.,  Abth  2,  p.  96,  t.  14,  f.  1-5,  t.  15, 

f.  1-5. 

„ „ F.  Roemer,  Kreidebild.  Texas,  1852,  p.  56,  t.  7,  f.  2. 

„ Cripsianus,  Stoliezka,  Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  fas.  6-8,  p.  405,  t.  27,  f.  1-3. 

Ohs.  Several  examples  of  an  obliquely-oval  oblong  Inoceramus  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  S.  Sharwood  at  Aramac  Well,  with  coarse,  distant,  regular,  and  even 
corrugations,  which  I cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  separate  from  this  world- wide 
species,  known  as  it  is  from  Europe,  India,  and  America  (Texas). 

Tlie  individuals  are  constant  in  size  and  shape,  possessing  a stronger  resemblance 
to  Prof.  Zittel’s  excellent  figures  than  they  do  to  Stoliezka’s  of  the  Indian  variety.  We 
observe  the  straight  hinges,  oblique-oval  form,  prominent  anterior,  and  almost  terminal 
heaks,  and  the  same  angular,  concentric,  sometimes  fluctuating  corrugations,  with  inter- 
mediate finer  stria;.  The  only  difference  which  can  be  detected  is  the  smaller  and  deeper 
anterior  end,  but,  as  I have  not  succeeded  in  entirely  relieving  a specimen  from  the  matrix, 
the  latter,  and  verified  examples  of  I.  Gripsii,  cannot  be  compared  in  this  direction. 

There  also  exists  a resemblance  to  Inoceramus  proximus,  Meek,t  more  especially 
in  the  smaller  anterior  end ; and  a further  comparison  may  be  made  with  Inoceramus 
prollematicus,  var.  aviculoides,  Meek.J 

A small  form  of  Inoceramus  has  been  met  with  in  a boring  at  Muttaburra.  The 
outer  shell  has  been  removed,  and  the  outline  is  not  entire,  but  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  usual  corrugations.  This  may  be  the  decorticated  condition  of  Inoceramus  Gripsii. 
It  is  certainly  after  that  type. 

Loc.  Aramac  Well,  at  depths  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  and  two 
hundred  and  forty -four  feet,  respectively  (/S.  Sharwood) ; Muttaburra  Bore  (I.  B. 
Senderson). 

Family— PINNID^. 

Genus — PINHA,  Linneeus,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  x.) 

PiNS.v,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  20,  figs.  16  and  17. 

Ols.  Amongst  the  Walsh  Biver  fossils  is  the  posterior  end  of  a large  Pinna, 
four  and  a-half  inches  long,  with  a width  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches.  The  shell  is 

*Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  fas.  5-8,  p.  406,  t.  28,  f.  1. 

+ Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Ter.,  1876,  ix.  (Invert  Cret.  Tert.  Foss.  Up.  Missouri),  p.  53, 1. 12,  f.  7a, 

+ Loc.  cit.,  p.  63,  t.  9,  f.  4. 
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more  or  less  preserved,  and  bears  indistinct,  obtuse,  longitudinal  ribs,  crossed  by  very  fine 
imbricating  lamellse  of  growth.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Pinna  laticosfata,  Stoliczka,* * * § 
from  tbe  Arrialoor  Group  of  India,  and  may  possibly  be  so  to  Pinna  australis, 
Iludleston.f 

Loc.  Walsh  Eiver  A.  G.  Gregory). 

Pamily — MYTILID.®. 

Genus — IITTILUS  (Linnesus),  Lamarck,  emend.,  1799. 

(Prodrome — MsSm.  Soo.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  88.) 

Mxtiltts  Tenisonwoopst,  sy.  non. 

My  Ulus  planus,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  252,  1. 13,  f.  3. 

Sp,  Char.  Shell  small,  thin,  ovate,  compressed,  nearly  equilateral ; umbones 
terminal  and  acute,  ventral  margin  rounded ; dorsal  surface  smooth,  with  depressed 
concentric  lines  of  growth,  crossed  by  very  fine  radiating  lines,  which  wholly  cover  the 
exterior.  Its  flattened  form,  with  its  distinct  ornamentation,  readily  distinguishes  the 
species.  {Moore.) 

Obs.  The  specific  name  applied  by  Mr.  Moore  to  this  shell  had  already  been 
twice  used  before  in  the  same  sense.  Eichwald  employed  it  in  the  first  instance  for 
a supposed  Palaeozoic  My  til  us,  but  afterwards  referred  the  shell  to  Avicula.X  Kloden 
has  likewise  used  the  name  planus  for  a Mesozoic  3Iytilus,%  and  under  these  circum- 
stances less  confusion  will  be  caused  by  changing  it  than  by  retaining  it  for  the 
above  shell.  The  name  of  the  late  Uev.  J.  E.  Tonison  Woods  may  appropriately 
be  associated  with  it,  as  a very  slight  recognition  of  his  labours  in  Queensland 
Palaeontology. 

As  the  interior  of  this  shell  is  entirely  covered  with  radiating  lines,  it  may 
perhaps  be  referable  to  the  genus  Orenella,  rather  than  to  Mytilus  proper. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

MTTiiir.s  EXTGOCOSTATPS,  Moore. 

Mytilus  rugocostatuSi  Moore,  Quart.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  252,  t.  13,  f.  2. 

Sp:  Char.  Shell  thick,  ovately  oblong  ; umbones  terminal  and  acute ; posterior 
margin  oblique  and  curved  ; anterior  side  produced  and  somewhat  rounded ; the  dorsal 
surface  is  obtusely  keeled,  and  towards  the  umbo  has  very  coarse  irregular  concentric 
strim  or  lines  of  growth,  which  become  finer  towards  the  ventral  margin.  {Moore.) 

Obs.  Unlike  the  Mytilidm  generally,  whose  shells  are  usually  thin  and  fragile, 
this  species  possesses  a very  thick  test,  especially  in  adult  examples.  When  a 
portion  of  the  test  has  adhered  to  the  matrix,  leaving  an  inner  layer  exposed  on  the 
shell,  the  striae  are  not  seen,  and  the  surface  appears  smooth,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  an  entirely  different  species.  {Moore.) 

Mr.  G.  Sweet  has  found  at  Bungeworgorai  Creek,  a Mytilus,  two  and  a-half 
inches  long,  which  is  probably  this  species. 

I suspect  that  the  31ytilus,  sp.,||  recently  figured  by  Mr.  Hudleston  from  the 
Lake  Eyre  Basin  is  but  a well  preserved  cast  of  the  present  species. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke)  ; Bungeworgorai  Creek  {0- 
Siveet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

* Pal  Indica  (Cret.  Pauna),  1871,  iii.,  p.  385,  t.  25,  f.  2 and  3. 

t Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  244,  t.  9,  f.  6. 

JLethsea  Eossica,  ii.,  p.  946. 

§ Verstein.  Mark  Brandenburg,  1834,  p.  207,  t.  3,  f.  4. 

- II  Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  245,  t.  9,  f.  9. 
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MyTILUS  INFLITUS,  Mooi'c,  PI.  25,  fig.  11. 

Mytilus  inflatus,  Moore,  Quart.  .Tonrn.  G-eol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  252,  t.  13,  f.  4. 

• ,,  „ Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  K.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882  [1883],  xvi.,  p.  153,  t.  10,  f.  8. 

iSj).  Cfhar.  Shell  smooth,  slightly  inequivalve,  convex,  both  valves  inflated ; 
margins  close-set;  umhones  terminal,  acute,  anterior;  liinge-liue  extended  and  oblique  ; 
posterior  margin  and  front  rounded ; dorsal  surface  smooth,  with  irregular  concentric 
bands  of  growth.  (Iloore.) 

Ohs.  “ This  pretty  little  shell  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  very  inflated  appear- 
ance, its  more  extended  hinge-line,  and  terminal  umhones.  Its  test  still  retains  some 
colour.”  {Moore.') 

The  specific  name  of  this  species  was  preoccupied  by  Muller  before  it  was  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Moore,  but  the  species  described  by  the  former  is  referable  to  another 
pre-existing  species,* * * §  wherefore  the  name  ascribed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  Australian  shell 
will  pi'obably  stand. 

The  late  Bov.  J.  E.  T.  Woods  believed  M.  injlatus  to  be  of  Oolitic  age.  There 
IS,  however,  no  absolute  reason  for  considering  it  as  so  differing  from  the  other  fossils 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

Although  represented  as  a longer  shell,  I think  that  Air.  Hudleston’a  Modiola 
hnguloides-f  is  only  a variety  of  the  present  species,  and  I notice  that  Prof.  R.  Tate 
places  it  as  a synonym,  J and  more  recently  still  this  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Hudleston.§  It 
IS  very  abundant  in  the  Lake  Eyre  Beds,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a large 
series  forwarded  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  by  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Brown.  Mr. 
Tenison  Woods’  figure  represents  a still  larger  individual,  and  one  posteriorly  so  much 
more  lengthened  than  Moore’s  figure,  that  I would  prefer  for  the  present  to  withhold  a 
conclusive  opinion  as  to  its  identity.  Between  the  bands  of  growth  the  shell  is  covered 
with  very  delicate  concentric  strife.  I was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Tenison  Woods  for 
the  loan  of  his  figured  specimen. 

Log.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  J3.  Clarice)  ; Palmer  River  {The  late  Bev. 

JE.  T.  Woods). 


Mytilus  ix-GEifs,  Ten.  Woods. 

t^IyUlus  ingens,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  vii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  389. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  oblong,  oval  or  elliptical,  tumid,  or  gibbous  in  the  centre,  so  as 
to  form  an  arched,  broad,  regularly  sloping  cariua,  depressed  at  the  anterior  side; 
thick,  but  not  clumsy,  at  the  posterior  margin  ; the  whole  very  equally  sulcate  with  lines 
of  growth,  the  younger  ones  deep-ridged  and  with  a beautiful  curve,  the  latter  less 
distinct.  Umhones  terminal,  small,  corroded,  curved.  Ligamental  fossa  so mew'hat  small, 
broad,  terminal,  shallow,  with  a long,  narrow  slit  for  the  byssus.  Pallial  impression 
long  and  wedge-shaped.  Length  thirty  centimetres,  breadth  nineteen,  height  seventeen, 
length  of  hinge  depression  nine.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  appears  to  be  a very  large  species,  and  distinct  from  either  of  those 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Moore  from  the  Wollumbilla  blocks,  although  in  form  it 
*^Pproaches  If.  injlatus,  Moore. 

Log.  Barcoo  District  late  Bev.  J.  JS.  T.  Woods). 


* See  Stoliezka,  P.al.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  faac.  5-8,  p.  373. 

t G-eol.  Mag.,  1884,  i.,  p..  341,  t.  11,  f.  G a-h. 

t Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  230. 

§ Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  245. 
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Genus— MOBIOLA,  Lamarck,  1799, 

(Prodroino — Soc.  Hist,  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  87,) 

Mobiola  bkica,  Moore. 

Modiola  unica,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p,  253,  t.  13,  f.  5. 

8p.  Ghar.  Shell  small,  smooth,  obtuse,  convex,  thickest  at  the  umbones ; 
umhones  suhterminal ; hinge-line  straight ; anterior  side  produced  and  ronnded ; 
dorsal  surface,  with  a few  flattened  concentric  strise,  which  are  decussated  by  very 
faint  longitudinal  lines.  (Moore.) 

Obs.  This  shell  has  much  the  appearance  of  a Litlwdomus. 

Loc.  WoWwabiWa,  (The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Order— UNIONACEJ:. 

Pamily— IINIONID^. 

Genus — TJNIO,  Bhillipsson,  1788. 

(Dissert.  His.  Nat.  Nov.  Test.  Genera,  p.  26.) 

Obs.  Two  specimens  of  TJnio  were  obtained  from  the  sinking  of  the  Government 
Well  at  Winton.  The  specimens  seem  to  be  distinct  from  one  another,  and  are  both 
small  forms.  They  were  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  Museum  by  Mr.  Julius 
von  Berger. 

Order — AEC  ACE  A . 

Family — AECIDJE. 

Genus — ABCA,  Linneeus,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  x.,  i.,  p.  693.) 

Aeoa  PR.ELONOA,  Moore,  PI.  33,  fig.  7. 

Area prcelonffa,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  249,  t.  14,  f.  7. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transverse,  inequilateral ; umbones  rather  close,  anterior ; 
hinge-line  long,  with  nnmerous  close-set  teeth ; posterior  side  extended  and  slightly 
angulated,  with  a depressed  keel  crossing  from  the  umbo  to  the  posterior  ventral  margin. 

Obs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mention  of  “ close-set  teeth,”  I should  have 
considered  the  reference  of  this  shell  to  Area  very  doubtful. 

Loc.  Wolluinbilla  (The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


Genus— CUCULLJEA,  Lamarck,  1801. 

(Syst.  Anini.  sans  Verteb.,  p.  166.) 

Cuctrni.®A  Heitdebsoki,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  26,  figs.  2 and  3. 

Sp.  Ghar.  Shell  small,  obliquely  oblong,  gibbous ; cardinal  margin  straight , 
the  area  seems  to  have  been  wide,  and  on  casts  are  visible  the  impressions  of  three 
lateral  teeth,  a little  oblique  to  the  margin.  Umbones  prominent,  projecting,  gibbous, 
slightly  more  anterior  than  median;  anterior  end  moderately  large,  sharp-angled, 
posterior  end  rather  larger  than  the  anterior,  obliquely  truncated,  with  a well-marke 

diagonal  ridge  and  posterior  slope,  with  a simple  and  not  emarginate  margin ; ventra 

margin  nearly  straight  medianally.  Surface  with  somewhat  strong  concentric  lines, 
apparently  crossed  by  radiating  strise. 
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Ols.  This  is  a small  and  neat  species,  and  quite  different  from  any  other 
member  of  this  family  yet  described  from  Queensland  rocks.  It  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  .1.  B.  Henderson,  Hydnaulie  Engineer  to  the  Queensland  Government,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  contribute  several  species  for  the  illustration  of  this  work. 

Loo.  North-east  end  of  Glanmire  Block,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tambo 
{Mr.  Ooffage). 

Eamily— NHCULID.^. 

Genus — NUOULA,  LamarcTe,  1799. 

(Prodrome— M^m.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  17S9,  p.  87.) 

Ntjctjua  quadhata,  Etheridge,  PI.  26,  figs.  8 and  9. 

Nucula  quadrafa,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  341, 1. 19,  f.  5,  t.  20,  f.  3. 

Ohs.  This  species,  hitherto  only  known  from  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  Mary- 
borough, is  described  under  the  head  “Desert  Sandstone,”  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  the  Bolling  Downs  Eormation,  in  the  Aramac 
Town  Well,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  by  Mr.  S.  Sharwood,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey. 

Nttcula  Coopkei,  Moore,  PI.  34,  fig.  11. 

Nucula.  Cooperi,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  25t,  t.  12,  f.  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  trigonal,  very  convex ; timbones  rather  anterior,  widely 
separated;  anterior  side  angular,  posterior  side  rather  produced  and  attenuated;  ventral 
margin  rounded.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  This  shell,  for  a Nucula,  attains  considerable  size.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  Nucula  guadrata,  Eth.,  and  N gigantea,  Eth.,  apparently  by  its  more  deltoid  form. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Glarhe). 

Nucula  trukcata,  Moore,  PI.  33,  fig.  9. 

Nucula  truncate,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  254,  t.  12,  f.  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  triangular  ; umbones  anterior,  compressed  ; anterior  side  very 
truncated  ; dorsal  margin  rounded ; hinge-line  with  about  seven  large  teeth  on  the 
posterior  side  of  the  umbo,  and  with  four  or  five  on  the  anterior  side.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  According  to  Mr.  Moore,  N trmicata  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
A.  Cooperi  by  its  more  compressed  form  and  truncated  margin. 

The  name  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a similar  one  used  by  Nilsson,  for  a shell 
which  is  now  usually  referred  to  Nucula  pectinata,  Sby.  I find,  from  South  Australian 
examples  forwarded  to  mo  by  Prof.  E.  Tate,  that  there  is  a marked  posterior  slope  and 
apparently  a wide  and  long  heart-shaped  lunule. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

Nucula  australis,  Moore,  sp. 

^eda  australis,  Moore,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  251,  t.  12,  f.  7. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  ovate ; umbones  anterior,  contiguous,  compressed  ; 
anterior  side  rounded,  posterior  side  longest,  attenuated ; hinge-teeth  small,  numerous  ; 
dorsal  surface  covered  with  numerous  transverse  strioe.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  Although  described  as  a Leda  by  Mr.  Moore,  this  shell  has  quite  as  much 
the  appearance  of  Nucula,  to  which  it  is  now  referred.  The  description  will  apply  to 
either  genus,  and,  like  many  of  Moore’s  species,  the  shell  is  too  loosely  diagnosed  to  be 
easily  recognisable. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 
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Nucula,  sp.  ind. 

Ohs.  Another  species,  apparently  differing  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  has  been 
obtained  duriug  the  sinking  of  the  Aramac  Well.  It  is  only  known  in  the  condition  of 
an  internal  cast ; but  this  is  trigonal,  with  a semi-pointcd  posterior  end,  a straight 
posterior  hinge,  and  numerous  small  teeth.  The  muscular  impressions  are  strongly 
marked,  the  anterior  being  situated  low  down,  whilst  a single  row  of  dot-like  .scars 
(refractor  impressions?)  are  ranged  from  the  umbonal  cavity  to  the  posterior  adductor. 
The  margins  are  apparently  plain. 

A very  similar  shell  to  this  is  JSTuoula  planimarginata,  Meek,*  from  the  Fox 
Hills  Group,  of  the  Missouri  Cretaceous. 

In  form  this  species  is  not  unlike  JV.  peoiinata,  Sby.,  of  the  European  Gault,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  ornament  as  a further  means  of  comparison. 

Log.  Aramac  Well,  at  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  deep  (S'.  Sharwood). 

Family— TEIG  ONIAD/E. 

Genus — IRIGONIA,  Bruguiire,  1789. 

(Encycl.  Method.,  i.,  PI,  14.) 

Teigonia  LiNEAXA,  Moore. 

Myophoria,  sp,,  McCoy  {Jide  Moore),  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  186-3,  vi.,  p.  44. 

Trigonia  lineata,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  25.3,  t.  13,  f.  12. 

,,  ,,  Lyoett,  Mon.  Brit.  Foss.  Trigonise,  1879,  No.  5,  p.  224. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  thick,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  gibbous,  as  broad  as  long ; 
umbones  convex,  recurved  towards  the  anterior  margin ; anterior  side  and  ventral 
margin  rounded ; posterior  angle  somewhat  rounded ; marginal  carlua)  absent ; shell 
gradually  sloping  to  the  front;  surface  with  close-set  regular  transverse  concentric 
striae;  about  twenty  in  number,  which  on  the  anterior  margin  possess  depressed 
tubercules.  {Moore.') 

Ohs.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  McCoy’s  Mgophoria  was  in 
reality  a Trigonia,  and  he,  in  accordance  with  this  vio3V,  proposed  for  it  the  above  name, 
comparing  it  wdth  the  European  Portlaudian  species,  Trigonia  gibbosa.  It  was  from  the 
supposed  presence  of  this  Mgophoria  that  McCoy  suggested  the  occurrence  of  the  Eha;tic 
Formation  in  Australia,  but  it  “ does  not  possess  the  oblique  keel  and  the  acute 
posterior  side  ” of  that  genus. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  late  Dr.  Lycott  was  correct  when  ho  compared 
T.  lineata  with  the  Indian  Cretaceous  species  T.  oricnialis,  Forbes,t  and  T.  suborbicularis, 
Forbes,  J rather  than  to  an  Oolitic  species,  as  suggested  by  Moore.  In  fact,  Lycett 
believed  T,  lineata  to  have  a strongly  Cretaceous  aspect. 

Log.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clo/rJce). 

Teioonia  mesembeia,  Ten.  Woods. 

Trigonia  rnesembria.  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Liun.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  237,  t.  12,  f.  1-3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  oblong,  tumid,  very  convex;  umbones  somewhat  anterior, 
not  recurved ; superior  border  moderately  convex,  rather  elongate ; posterior  border 
curved,  slightly  truncate  at  the  siphonal  margin  ; anterior  border  tumidly  produced  and 
rounded ; posterior  groove  wide,  conspicuous,  shallow,  widening  rapidly  from  the 
umbones  to  the  margin ; costas  irregular,  not  prominent,  some  smaller  ones  occasionally 
intercalated,  all  passing  horizontally  across  the  valve,  slightly  undulating  anteriorly, 

* Report  XJ.S.  Geol.  Survey  Ter.,  1870,  ix.  (Invert.  Cret.  Tert.  Foss.  Up.  Missouri),  t.  15,  f.  8a-h. 
t Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser.,  vii.,  p.  1.30,  t.  ISj  f.  11. 
t Ibid.,  p.  150,  t.  18,  f.  10. 
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disappearing  oh  the  posterior  groove  ; siphonal  ridge  smooth,  with  three  narrow  rounded, 
ridges,  three  rather  wide  shallow  grooves  between,  which  become  faint  as  they  widen 
towards  the  margin  ; escutcheon  long,  ovato,  with  a flat  groove  on  each  side,  striae  on 
the  lower  part,  the  rest  smooth,  margins  raised ; hinge  teeth  thick,  large,  prominent, 
with  two  grooves  on  the  upper  edge,  and  about  thirteen  close,  neat,  parallel  lateral 
grooves ; shell  thick.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Obs.  Although  this  shell  was  described  from  a ISTew  South  Wales  locality,  the 
latter  is  so  near  the  Queensland  border  that  it  is  thouglit  advisable  to  include  it  here. 

T.  mesembria,  Mr.  Woods  states,  is  one  of  the  group  QlahrcB,ov  smooth  Trigonia, 
and  approaches  nearest  in  its  form  to  T.  dtinsoombensis,  Lycett,  from  the  British  Upper 
G-reensand.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  Australian  species  T.  Moorei, 
Lycett,  T.  lineata,  Moore,  and  T.  nasuta,  Eth.,  although  in  outline  nearest  to  the  latter. 

Loo.  Mount  Stewart  .Bun,  Glrey  Eanges,  JIcw  South  Wales,  near  the  South 
Australian  and  Queensland  borders  {The  late  llev.  J.  D.  T.  Woods — Colin.  Woods). 

TniGOifrA,  sj}.  ind.  (5),  PI.  21,  fig  21. 

Obs.  A small  and  fragmentary  but  well-defined  valve  apparently  of  a Trigonia  is 
represented  in  PI.  21,  fig.  21.  The  interior  is  exposed,  but  unfortunately  the  umbo  and 
cardinal  margin  have  disappeared.  It  possessed  a ventricose  appearance,  a much 
attenuated  posterior  end,  a strongly  marked  diagonal  ridge,  and  a large  posterior  slope 
for  the  size  of  the  valve.  The  latter  appears  to  have  borne  three,  or  perhaps  more,  well- 
defined  ridges.  The  interior  is  highly  nacreous,  and  when  this  layer  is  removed  the 
external  impression  of  the  shell  is  visible  with  strong  concentric  ridges. 

This  form  has  a strong  resemblance  to  a small  and  peculiar  species,  T.  seniiornata, 
figured  by  A.  D’Orbigny  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  South  America.* 

Loo.  Blackall  Hoad,  nine  miles  from  Tambo,  accompanied  by  Belemnites,  in  a 
shelly  limestone  {B.  L.  Jack). 

Family— ASTAETID  Ail. 

Genus — ASTABTB,  J.  Soioerbg,  1816. 

(Min.  Con.,  ii.,  p.  85.) 

Astaete  woLLtTMBiLi/iExsis,  Moove,  PI.  27,  fig.  16. 

.Astarle  woUumhilkensis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  250,  1. 12,  f.  12. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  thick,  ovately  orbicular,  gibbous  ; umbones  large,  mesial ; 
posterior  side  rather  extended,  anterior  slightly  oblique  ; ventral  margin  rounded  ; 
shell  covered  with  numerous  regular  concentric  rugee,  with  deepish  interspaces,  and  with 
three  or  four  interrupted  folds  of  growth.  {Iloore.) 

Qbs.  The  generic  relations  of  this  species  arc  still  quite  an  open  question. 
Moore’s  description  and  figure  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  them. 

Loo.  Wollutnbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

Order— lUCINACEA. 

Family— LUCINIDiE. 

Genus — COBBICTSLLA,  Lgcett,  1857. 

(Handb.  Cotteswold  Hills,  p,  128.) 

COKBICEELA  ? MAEANOANA,  sp.  nOV. 

PI.  27,  figs.  4 and  5 ; ? PL  28,  figs.  2 and  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongately  oval,  r.ather  pod-shaped,  with  a slight  obliquity  to 
the  posterior,  almost  equilateral ; valves  gently  convex,  not  inflated  nor  gibbous  ; dorsal 

* Dumont  D’Urville’s  Voy.  au  Pole  Sud  Geolojie,  Atlas,  1847,  t.  7,  f.  31. 
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margin  long,  nearly  straight;  ventral  margin  rounded  at  either  end,  almost  straight 
along  the  centre.  Anterior  end  nearly  equal  to  the  posterior,  the  roundly  truncate 
margin  obliquely  curved  upward.s,  giving  to  the  shell  the  described  obliquity,  the 
posterior  only  difEerentiated  by  its  greater  length.  Umbones  nearly  central.  Dorsal  or 
hinge  margin  thickened  with  an  antei’ior  cardinal  tooth,  large,  solid,  and  somewhat 
triangular,  posterior  cardinal  tooth  but  little  developed.  Concentric  lines  of  growth 
very  regularly  follow  the  outline,  turning  sharply  towards  the  umbones  on  the  anterior 
slopes,  and  curving  rather  obliquely  up  on  the  posterior  end,  but  the  shell  is  in  reality 
nearly  smooth. 

Ohs.  This  shell  has  given  more  trouble  in  its  determination  than  any  other  in 
the  whole  Collection,  and  is  referred  to  the  present  genus  with  great  doubt ; it  is  probably 
the  type  of  an  undescribed  genus.  In  PI.  27,  fig.  4,  the  anterior  end  has  been  broken 
away,  and  on  that  account  much  of  the  anterior  obliquity  is  lost,  but  this  is  apparent  in 
PI.  28,  fig.  2,  which,  I believe,  is  only  the  internal  cast  of  Corhioella  maranoana.  This 
peculiar  obliquity  towards  the  posterior  recalls  the  genus  Qercomya  to  some  extent,  but 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  strong  diagonal  ridge  and  posterior  slope  of  that  genus. 
The  upturning  of  the  posterior  dorsal  margin  arises  from  a peculiarity  of  the  cast,  and 
is  perhaps  structural,  tieing  probably  the  edge  of  the  interior  of  the  valves  below  the 
thickened  hinge  plate.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  if  PI.  28,  f.  2 and  3,  are  the 
internal  cast  of  PI.  27,  fig.  4,  but  there  is  a depression  beneath  the  beaks  in  an  example 
of  the  former  answering  to  that  visible  in  PI.  27,  fig.  5,  and,  as  already  explained,  the 
anterior  end  of  PI.  27,  fig.  4,  is  a good  deal  broken  away.  This  species  exists  in  Prof. 
Tate’s  Collection  from  South  Australia,  and  is  termed  by  him  Poromya,  but  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  original  type  of  that  genus.  Prof.  Tate’s  specimens  aud  others  from 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  G.  Sweet  will  eventually  be  figured. 

After  considerable  hesitation  I pi’ovisionally  refer  this  peculiar  shell  to 
Lycett’s  genus  Corbicella,  from  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  the  hinge  seems  to  agree 
better  with  that  of  the  latter  than  with  any  other  genus.  The  shell  may  readily  be 
known  by  its  ovoid,  lengthened,  smooth  form.  In  these  particulars,  more  especially 
the  two  last,  it  has  considerable  resemblance  to  some  Oolitic  species  of  Corbicella,  but  in 
the  case  of  a shell  like  the  present,  in  which  the  hinge  is  only  partially  preserved,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  with  caution. 

hoc.  Maranoa  Eiver,  half  a mile  above  Mitchell  Eailway  Station,  in  a core  of 
limestone  (i2,  L.  Jack  ; Q.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 


Genus— UmCABBIUM,  D'Orbigny,  1850. 

(Prod.  Pal.  Strat.,  i.,  p.  218.) 

UniCAEDirM  Meeki,  sp.  nov. 

PI,  27,  figs.  2 and  3 ; ? PI.  26,  figs.  13-15. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  gibbous,  ovate-trigonal ; cardinal  margin  angular ; umbones 
obtuse,  a little  elevated,  with  the  beaks  close  aud  approximate.  Anterior  side  rounded, 
somewhat  produced ; posterior  end  produced,  becoming  rather  pointed  at  the  posterior 
ventral  angle ; posterior  slope  fiattened ; ventral  margin  forming  a broad  semi-oval 
curve.  Anterior  muscular  scar  narrow-ovate,  pointed  above,  with  its  posterior  margin 


elevated  and  ridge-like.  Pallial  line  indistinct ; surface  marked  with  fine  lines  o 
growth,  which  appear  to  widen  out  into  flatter  ridges  on  the  body  of  the  shell. 


,f 
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Ols.  It  was  not  until  I liad  examined  Prof.  Tate’s  Collection  of  Soutli  Australian 
Cretaceous  fossils  that  I was  able  to  make  out  the  generic  relations  of  this  species, 
through  a knowledge  of  the  internal  hinge  characters,  having  previously  referred  the 
type  (PI.  27,  figs.  2 and  3)  to  the  genus  Mactra. 

In  the  left  valve  of  Z7.  Meeki  the  conical  cardinal  tooth  is  well  marked  and 
prominent,  with  a deep  socket  on  its  posterior  side  for  the  reception  of  the  tooth  of  the 
right  valve. 

Unicardium  cardioideum,  Phillips,'*  has  similar  wide  concentric  lines  of  growth  to 
the  present  species. 

In  a future  publication  the  hinge  structure  of  this  species  will  be  figured. 

Loo.  Walsh  River  {Hon.  A.  O.  0-regory) . 

Order-YEISERACEA. 

Pamily— VETSTERID^. 

Oenus — CYTHLIIL! A,  Lamarck,  1806. 

(Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  vii.,  p.  132.) 

CXTHEEEA  ‘WOODWAKDIA-N-A,  JIudleston,  PI.  27,  figS.  12-14. 

Cytkerea  Woodwardiana,  Hudleston,  Geol.  Mag.,  1884,  i.,  p,  340,  t.  11,  f.  Sa-D. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ov-al,  compressed,  veneriform,  longer  than  broad.  Hinge-line 
inclined  on  both  sides ; dentition  unknown  j umbones  small,  quite  approximate ; lunule 
almost  imperceptible,  nearly  flat;  ligament  small,  but  prominent.  Ventral  margin 
regularly  rounded.  Anterior  end  small,  the  margin  gracefully  rounded;  posterior  end 
rather  more  produced  than  the  anterior.  Pallial  sinus  large,  and  much  sinuated  for  so 
small  a shell,  the  first  turn  from  the  anterior  towards  the  posterior  end,  forming  a very 
sharj)  angle.  Surface  with  about  five  broad,  concentric,  flat  undulations,  between  which 
are  very  fine  close  stri®,  having  a similar  direction,  and  the  whole  crossed  by  fine 
radiating  strise. 

Ohs.  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston  in  saying  that  the  radiating 
striae  are  irregular.  Oji  the  examples  examiired  these  linos  were  quite  normal.  This 
character  and  the  compressed  nature  of  the  valves  are  excellent  features  for  the 
determination  of  the  species.  On  removal  of  the  outer  shelly  layer,  the  radiating  striae, 
it  is  true,  quite  disappear. 

The  inflection  of  the  hinge  calls  to  mind  the  structure  of  the  genera  Cxjprimeria 
and  Oaryatis,  rather  than  that  of  a true  Gytherea,  especially  such  species  as  Gyprimeria 
gaultina,  Loriol.f 

CiTnEEEA  ? Hudlestoni,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  28,  fig.  12. 

Sp.  Gliar.  Shell  ovately  trigonal,  rather  acuminate  towards  the  umbones,  tumid ; 
tody  of  the  shell  convex,  which  is  more  or  less  maintained  to  the  ventral  margin,  not 
thinning  away  rapidly  to  the  latter  ; hinge  margin  much  arched ; ventral  margin 
rounded  ; posterior  margin  slightly  angulated ; posterior  slope  broad  and  rounded ; 
surface  with  regular,  concentric,  sub-imbricating  laminae. 

Ohs.  A very  obseiire  shell,  not  easily  defined,  but  important  as  forming  con- 
siderable rock  masses,  associated  with  Actceon  depressus,  Moore?,  Gucullaa  LLendersoni 
(mihi),  Lentalmm,  aud  other  shells. 

The  nature  of  the  hinge  is  unknown,  and  the  shell  does  not  possess  any  very 
distinctive  characters  beyond  its  shape.  It  is  an  undoubted  specific  addition  to  the 


* 111.  Geol.  York.,  3rd  Edit.,  Part  i.,  1875,  t.  U,  f.  12. 
t Mem.  Soo.  Pal.  Suisse,  x.,  p.  35,  t.  7,  f.  1-5. 
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Australian  Mesozoic  list,  and  I have  mucli  pleasure  in  associating  witli  it  the  name  o£ 
Mr.  Hudleston,  whose  labours  amougst  the  Secondary  Mollusca  are  much  appreciated. 
It  is  provisionally  placed  in  Gytherea  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  Brazier. 

Loc.  JS’orth-east  end  of  Glanmire  Bloolc,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tambo 
(Jlir.  Ooffage). 

CrTHEuEA  (CrpRnsTA  ?)  Mooeet,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  34,  figs.  12  and  13, 

Cyprina  ? sp.,  Hudleston,  Geol,  Mag.,  1S84,  i.,  p.  341,  t.  11,  f.  7a  and  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovate,  width  and  length  nearly  equal,  hinge-line  or  cardinal 
margin  sloping  sharply  on  both  sides ; ventral  margin  regularly  rounded,  anterior  end 
short ; posterior  end  obtusely  pointed.  Lunule  probably  long  and  moderately  deep. 
TJmbones  but  little  incurved ; umbonal  region  obtuse,  the  test  much  thickened  thereabouts ; 
fianks  compressed  towards  the  ventral  margin.  Sculpture  of  surface  unknown. 

Obs.  I am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  hinge,  thus  leaving  the  question 
of  its  generic  position,  whether  Cytherea  or  Cyprina,  an  open  one.  An  examination 
of  Mr,  Hudleston’s  type  showed  that  the  “concentric  bauds  at  intervals”  arc  simply 
eroded  layers  of  shelly  matter,  the  surface,  in  all  probability,  having  been  comparatively 
•smooth.  Both  the  original  descriptionand  figure  are  therefore  in  this  respect  misleading. 
The  preservation  of  the  tyi^e  certainly  does  not  permit  of  it  being  said — “ lunule  wide 
and  deep,  ligamcutary  excavation  wide  and  short,”  for  these  portions  of  the  specimen 
.are  notin  a condition  favourable  for  description.  The  lunule  was  long,  but  not  particularly 
deep. 

A specimen  (PI.  2G,  figs.  11  and  12)  has  been  presented  to  the  Queensland 
Geological  Survey  Collection  by  Mr.  Howland  Morrisby,  which  appears  to  corre.spond 
closely  with  Mr.  Hudleston’s  species,  but  it  presents  a slightly  different  aspect  on 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  umbo,  which  gives  the  specimen  a rather  higlier  and 
less  robust  appearance. 

Loc.  Evora  Station,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Blackall  (H.  Morrisby) ; 
Peak  District,  South  Australia  {H.  7.  L.  .Srozon— Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  London) — Lake 
Byre  Beds. 

Family— CYPETNID.^. 

Genus — GTPIIINA,  Lamarck,  1818.* 

(Hist.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  v.) 

CrPEiwA  CuAEKEr,  Moore,  sp. 

PI.  27,  fig.  9 ; ? PI.  26,  figs.  18  and  19 ; ? PL  27,  figs.  10  and  11. 

Cytherea  CXarTcei,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  250,  t.  13,  f.  1. 

Cyprina  exxmnsa,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  338,  t.  19,  f.  1. 

Syi.  Char.  Shell  large,  thick,  rather  compressed,  transversely  ovate,  inequilateral, 
moderately  convex ; umbones  flattened,  incurved  over  a large  and  rounded  lunule ; 
anterior  and  posterior  ends  and  dorsal  margin  rounded ; surface  of  the  shell  with  broad 
irregular  transverse  bands  of  growth.  (^Moore.) 

Ohs.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Moore’s  description  of  this  important  shell  is  most 
inadequate  for  its  correct  determination,  and  the  figure  is  little  better.  As  represented, 
it  would  convey  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  a shell  possessing  a very  concave  anterior  hinge, 
and  a much  arcuated  and  obliquely  directed  posterior  hinge-lino.  Along  the  latter  line, 
however,  the  specimen  figured  was  clearly  defective.  During  a comparatively  recent 


Probably  proposed  in  1812,  in  the  “ Cours  de  Zoologie.' 
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conversation  witli  Prof.  II.  Tate,  lie  expressed  tlie  opinion  ttat  tbis  species  was  identical 
witb  Cyprinn  expansa,  Etheridge.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difiBcult  to  arrive  at  a definite 
conclusion  when  dealing  with  such  imperfect  material,  and  when  also  tlie  types  are  not 
before  us ; hut,  allowing  for  discrepancies  of  outline,  I find  myself  quite  in  accord  with 
so  authoritative  an  opinion.  In  Cyprinn  expnnsa  the  umhoncs  are  quite  anterior,  and 
projecting  forwards  prominently  ; the  curve  ot  the  anterior  hinge  from  the  umbones  is 
short,  and  the  posterior  hinge-line  more  or  less  horizontal,  giving  to  the  shell,  with 
its  otlier. features,  a somewhat  quadrangular  aspect.  On  the  other  band,  in  Gytherea 
Glarlte.i  the  umbones  are  some  way  removed  from  the  anterior  end ; the  curve  of  the 
anterior  hinge  is  long  and  open  ; whilst  the  posterior  hinge  rapidly  descends  in  an 
oblique  curve,  although,  as  before  stated,  this  portion  of  Moore’s  specimen  was  clearly 
defective.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  view  the  appearance  of  the  figures  would  appear  to 
justify. 

More  closely  resembling  Moore’s  figure  are  those  given  on  our  Plato  27  (figs.  10 
and  11),  although  representing  a smaller  shell.  The  specimens  are  of  medium  size, 
rotund-ovate,  longer  than  high,  and  with  no  great  convexity  of  valves.  The  hinge  was 
arcuate,  especially  on  the  posterior  side,  and  the  ventral  margin  well  rounded ; umbones 
moderately  convex  and  close  together,  incurved,  and  rather  more  anterior  than  posterior. 
The  muscular  impressions  are  ■well  marked,  especially  the  anterior,  wdiilst  the  pallial 
line  was  deeply  and  widely  sinuated.  Portions  of  the  shell  are  preserved  showing  that 
the  surface  bore  fine  regular,  raised,  concentric  lines,  here  and  there  broken  by  a more 
marked  interruption  of  growth,  and  on  the  anterior  end  crossed  by  a few  oblique 
similar  lines,  but  not  on  other  portions  of  the  test. 

If  the  two  shells  (PL  27,  figs.  10  and  11)  are  not  Cythorea  Clarhei,  I am  at  a loss 
as  to  their  identity,  and  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  an  unnamed 
species  of  Gytherea,  so  far  peculiar  to  the  Queensland  bods.  The  less  transversely 
elongated  and  arcuate  outline  will  distinguish  them  from  the  species  here  called 
Macroeallista  Taylori.  Gytherea  Clarhei  evidently  attains  a considerable  size.  “ It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  Australian  bivalves,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “ and  appears  toliave  attained 

a large  size,  even  for  a Gytherea The  largest  example  measures  six  and 

a-quarter  inches  in  breadth  by  four  and  a-quarter  inches  in  depth.” 

In  addition  to  this  species  Mr.  Moore  alluded  to  a second,  under  the  name  of 
Gytherea  gibhosa,  with  the  following  brief  remarks  “ A second  species,  much  more 
convex  and  gibbous,  with  umbones  much  thickened,  is  present,  but  the  specimen  is  too 
imperfect  for  description.  It  is  from  Wollumbilla.”  This  was  not  figured,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  recognise  a species  from  such  a description,  the  name  had  better  be 
expunged  from  the  list. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice)  ; Maranoa  River  {Ibid)  ; 
G-regory  River,  north  of  Einnis  Springs  {Ibid.) ; Upper  Flinders  River  {Son.  A.  G. 
Gregory)  ; Walsh  River,  PI.  27,  figs.  9 and  11  {Son.  A.  C.  Gregory)  ; Minmi,  near 
Eoma(iB.  L.  Jach).  Also  recorded  by  Prof.  R.  Tate,*  from  Cootanoonna,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  north-west  of  the  Peake,  Central  Australia,  and  from  the  Peake. 

Genus— CALLISTA,  Poll,  1791. 

(Tost.  Utr.  Sioil.) 

Section — MACKOCAL  LISTA,  Itleelc,  1876. 

(Invert.  Cret.  and  Tert.  Foss.  Up.  Missouri  Country,  p.  179.). 

Ohs.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  section  of  Gallista  exists  in  the  Queens- 
land Cretaceous.  The  excellent  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Meek  in  reference  to  the  proper 

* Trans.  R.  Soo.  S.  Austr.  for  1879-80  [1880],  iii.,  p.  179. 
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restriction  of  Poll’s  genus,  as  typified  by  Venus  ehione,  Linn.,  will  j)rove  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  all  workers.  Maorocallista  was  proposed  by  Meek  to  include  forms 
resembling  Venus  gigantea,  Gmelin.  The  shell  is  transversely  elongate-oval,  with  a 
more  or  less  smooth  surface.  The  pallia!  sinus  is  deep,  resembling  that  of  Callista 
proper,  but  the  details  of  the  hinge  differ  to  some  extent. 

Maceocallista  piaka,  Moore,  sp.,  PL  27,  figs.  6-8. 

Myacites ‘planus,  Moore,  Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  254,  t.  12,  t.  10. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  elongated,  somewhat  compressed,  length  about  one 
and  three-quarters  that  of  the  height ; anterior  end  rounded  and  narrowed;  posterior 
side  elongated  and  pointed ; dorsal  margin  gently  curved  posterior  to  the  umbones ; 
ventral  margin  forming  an  open  free  curve  ; umbones  subcentral,  nearer  the  anterior  end ; 
muscular  impressions  round  or  oval,  usually  well  marked;  pallial  sinus  very  deeply 
indented.  Surface  nearly  smooth,  with  very  fine  concentric  lines  of  growth,  becoming 
broader  towards  the  ventral  margin ; character  of  the  hinge,  lunule,  and  escutcheon  not 
ascertained.  i 

Ols.  I have  been  unable  to  satisfactorily  refer  this  shell  to  any  known  genus  of 
Cretaceous  Bivalves,  from  the  obscure  preservation  of  the  hinge  and  teeth.  An  internal 
cast  shows  that  it  possessed  both  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth,  apparently  after  the  type  ; 
of  the  Veneridm,  but  more  than  this  cannot  be  said.  In  outward  appearance  the  shells 
closely  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Meek  has  proposed  to  separate  as  Maorocallista,  but  ^ 

the  umbones  are  rather  too  tumid,  and  hardly  project  far  enough  forward.  The  species  ' 

is  not  allied  to  any  of  those  referred  to  Callista  by  Stoliezka  from  the  Indian  Cretaceous  / 

scries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a shell  called  Myacites  by 
Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,*  from  the  Gordon  Downs.  The  shell  in  question  is  not  a ' . 
Myacites  ; it  has  no  characters  in  common  with  that  genus,  and  of  this  Mr.  Etheridge  \ 

is  himself  now  satisfied.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  species  under  description,  and  as  ; 

to  the  horizon  stated — viz..  Lower  Oolite — the  beds  in  which  the  fossil  was  found  1 

certainly  form  a portion  of  the  “ Eolling  Downs  Eormation.”  Eeference  may  be  made  ; 

in  passing  to  Myaciies  planus,  Moore,  from  Wollumbilla,  which  presents  a resemblance  to  \ 

our  shell,  but  is  perhaps  shorter  from  side  to  side,  the  former  being  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  width.  The  Collection  contains  other  imperfect  and  unnameable  casts  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  referable  to  the  present  genus,  but  absolute  certainty  cannot  bo 
affirmed. 

Judging  from  Moore’s  figure,  Myacites  planus  does  not  appear  to  be  congeneric 
with  those  on  wffiich  Schlotheim  established  the  genus  Myacites. 

Loc.  Walsh  Eiver  {Mon.  A.  0.  Gregory)  ; Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  TV.  B. 
Clarice'). 

Eamily — CAEDIIDA2. 

Genus — LEVICABDITIM,  Swainson,  1840. 

(Malacology,  p.  373.) 

LiEviCAEDiuM  Beazieei,  sp.  nov.\ 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  large,  ovate,  convex  and  gibbous,  almost  equilateral ; test 
thick ; dorsal  margin  short,  curved ; umbones  nearly  central,  gibbous ; anterior  and 
posterior  ends  almost  equal,  but  the  latter  a little  more  produced,  their  margins  and 
that  of  the  ventral  round,  and  running  into  one  another  ; anterior  slope  rather  flattened, 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  348. 
t This  shell  will  be  figured  in  a Supplement  to  the  present  Work, 
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posterior  hardly  developed  ; general  contour  from  the  umhones  to  the  ventral  margin, 
convex  and  well  rounded.  Surface  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  very  delicate,  scarcely 
defined,  concentric  lines,  more  apparent  towards  the  ventral  margin,  and  there  are  the 
faintest  indications  of  radiating  lines,  more  marked  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sides. 

Obs.  This  large  and  well-marked  shell  was  communicated  by  the  late  Eev. 
J.  E.  T.  Woods,  and  although  the  locality  has  been  mislaid  it  is  unquestionably  a 
Queensland  shell.  It  is  in  a shelly  limestone  associated  with  a large  number  of 
NucuIcb. 

The  nearly  central  position  of  the  beaks  and  oval  outline  give  it  a very  equilateral 
appearance,  added  to  which  the  practically  smooth  surface  renders  it  a species  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  dental  characters  are  unknown,  but  were  probably  powerful, 
judging  from  the  thick  and  strongly  made  shell.  The  radiating  ribs  would  hardly  be 
worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that,  when  the  test  is  weathered  these  appear  in  its 
substairce  very  distinctly,  and  when  crossed  by  the  fine  concentric  lines  break  up  the 
shelly  matter  into  small  quadrangular  spaces,  as  frequently  seen  in  some  of  the 
Cardiidffi. 

The  only  species  I can  at  all  compare  with  the  present  one  is  Gardium 
imbricatarium,  Leymerie,  as  figured  by  Eichwald.*  The  shape  is  the  same,  and  there  is 
a resemblance  in  the  absence  of  sculpture  and  radiating  ribs,  although  the  last-named 
species  has  three  along  the  position  of  the  posterior  slope.  In  our  species  the 
concentric  laminse  are  very  fine  and  close  together,  but  in  Leymerie’s  species  they  are 
broad  and  somewhat  distant. 

The  exact  locality  has  been  mislaid,  but  Mr.  Woods  informed  me  that  it  was 
without  doubt  collected  in  Queensland. 

It  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  John  Brazier,  C.M.Z.S.,  Conchologist  to  the 
Australian  Museum,  to  whom  the  Writer  is  indebted  for  cheerfully  rendered  assistance. 

loc.  Queensland  {The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods — Colin.  Woods). 


Family— DONACII)^. 

Genus— TAJSrOREBIA,  Lycett,  1850. 

(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.,  p.  407.) 

Obs.  Two  Australian  Mesozoic  shells  have  been  referred  to  this  very  well- 
marked  genus,  Tanevedia  plana,  Moore,  and  Tancredia,  sp.  ind.  (Etheridge).  They  are  so 
retained  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  such  well-known  Authorities  in  Secondary  Palceon- 
tology,  although  neither  shell  corresponds  in  outward  appearance  with  the  type  species  of 
Tancredia,  T.  donacifonnis,  Lycett,  or  with  the  next  described  form  T.  extensa,  Lycett. 
The  hinge  characters  of  the  Australian  shells  are  not  known. 

Tattceebia  ? PLANA,  Moore. 

Tancredia  plana,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  254,  t.  13,  f.  13. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  thin,  smooth,  flattened,  transversely  ovate,  rather  inequivaive  ; 
anterior  side  rounded ; jposterior  margin  oblique ; surface  of  the  shell  covered  by  very 
fine  transverse  striations.  {Moore.) 

Loc.  Ely thesdale,  fifteen  miles  from  Wollumb ilia  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 


Lethsea  Rossioa,  ii.,  p.  G82,  t.  25,  f.  11. 
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Tanceedia  ? sp.  ini. 

Tancredia,  sp.?  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  348,  t.  25,  f.  8. 

Obs.  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  E.E.S.,  compared  this  shell  to  Corbicella  hathonica, 
Morris  and  Lycctt,  an  indication  which  appears  to  be  strongly  in  fiivour  of  its  reference 
to  that  genus  rather  than  to  Tancredia.  So  far  as  the  mere  outline  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  compared  in  passing  to  Macrocallista  plana,  Moore,  sp.,  and  even  Mr.  Etheridge’s 
Myacites,  sp. ; in  fact,  the  figure  of  the  latter  and  the  Tancredia  are  remarkably  alike. 

Loe.  Gordon  Downs  {The  late  B.  Dainiree'). 

Older— TELLINACEA. 

Eamily— TELLIlSriD^. 

Genus — B ALMOMM'RA,  Stoliczka,  1870. 

(Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  I'auna),  1870,  iii..  faso.  1-4,  p.  IIB.) 

PALEOMiEEA  ? sp.  ind.,  PI.  2G,  fig.  16. 

Obs.  A very  interesting  shell,  probably  referable  either  to  this  genus,  or  TelUna, 
has  come  to  light  through  the  sinking  of  the  Muttaburra  "Well.  Only  one  valve  is 
extant,  and  both  tlio  extreme  ends  are  destroyed.  The  valve  could  only  have  been 
moderately  convex,  the  posterior  slope  but  little  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
umbo  was  acute  and  sharp,  small  and  incurved,  whilst  fine  concentric  lines  ornamented 
the  surface.  By  prolonging  the  concentric  stria),  the  length,  when  perfect,  wmuld  be 
about  an  inch  and  a-quarter. 

The  present  shell  to  some  extent  resembles  a Psammobia,  although  not  of  the 
typical  form.  It  also  reminds  one  of  TelUna  oequadis,  Gabb.,*  of  the  Californian 
Cretaceous  Beds. 

Loo.  Bore  at  Muttaburra  {J.  B.  Henderson) . 

. Genus— GLYCIMBBIS  {Klein),  Lamarck,  1799. 

Glycimcris  (Klein),  Lamarck,  Mem.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  83  [nmi  Lamarck,  1801,  Syst.  Anim. 

sans  Vertdb,  p.  120  = Cyrtodaria,  Daudin]. 

Fanopcca,  Mdnard  de  la  Groye,  Ann.  Museum  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1807,  ix.,  p.  135. 

Obs.  Observations  on  this  genus  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “ Desert 
Sandstone,”  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Gltcimeets  ettgosa,  Moore,  sp.,  PI.  28,  figs.  4 and  5,  ? fig.  6. 

Panopwa  ruyosa,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  233,  t.  13,  f.  7. 

Myacites?  australis,  Iludleaton,  Geol.  Mag.,  1884,  i.,  p.  340,  t.  11,  f.  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  ovate,  anteriorly  inflated,  very  convex  or  gibbous 
in  the  umbonal  or  visceral  region.  Dors.al  margin  straight  (with  a raised  ridge  for 
ligameiitary  attachment,  Moore)  ; ventral  margin  rounded  at  the  ends,  almost  straight 
in  the  centre.  Anterior  end  closed,  somewhat  produced,  with  a sub-truncate  margin 
and  an  anterior  slope  rather  augulated  from  the  umbones  forward;  posterior  end 
rounded,  more  or  less  g.aijing  along  the  posterior  dorsal  margin.  Dmbones  incurved, 
acute  {Moore),  depressed  or  fl.attened  from  above.  Pallial  sinus  very  deep  and 
moderately  wide ; anterior  muscular  impressions  faint,  posterior  w^ell  marked.  Surface 
with  irregular,  rough,  concentric  rug®,  stronger  on  the  anterior  end,  with  an  epidermal 
covering  of  anastomosing  fibres. 


Pal.  California,  1809,  ii.,  p.  182,  t.  29,  f.  73. 
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Ois.  G.  ruqom  is  a very  wide-spread  and  typical  shell,  as  not  only  does  it  occur 
at  several  localities  in  Queensland,  but  I have  it  in  X^rof.  Tate’s  South  Australian 
Collection.  Moore’s  figure  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  generally  unlike  the  shell,  but 
possessing  specimens  from  the  typical  locality,  and  not  having  seen  any  other  shell  so 
nearly  correspoirding  with  his  species,  I believe  the  determination  to  be  correct.  The 
hinge  structure  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  while  it  seems  to  be  a shorter  and 
broader  form  than  Moore’s  M.ya  3Iacco}/i,  although  the  latter  is  not  definitely  known 
to  me. 

Qlycimeris  rugosa  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  G.  sulcata,  Etheridge,  by  its 
more  robust  habit  and  the  less  rugged  condition  of  the  concentric  undulations.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  G.  rugosa  is  its  anterior  inflation,  but  I think  the 
anterior  margins  are  closed,  in  which  case  the  species  departs  somewhat  from  the  generic 
diagnosis  of  Glgoimeris,  Klein  {FanogcBa,  Menard).  The  concentric  undulations  on  the 
umbones  are  particularly  regular  and  close. 

Prof.  T.  "VY.  E.  David  has  collected  an  internal  cast  at  Maryborough,*’  which 
appears  to  be  too  large  a shell  for  G.  sulcata,  Etheridge,  and  may  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  present  species  at  that  locality. 

A striking  resemblance  exists  between  this  S2)ecies  and  Mr.  Xludleston’s 
Myacites?  australis,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  has  no  relation  to  typical 
species  of  that  genus.  There  are  the  same  prominent  umbones,  square  anterior  end, 
and  rather  attenuated  posterior  end,  and  when  seen  in  a side  view  the  likeness  is  very 
marked.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  G.  rugosa  has  a more  generally  solid 
appearance,  and  is  a broader  shell  across  the  valves.  Although  Myacites  ? australis 
cannot  be  described  as  a compressed  form,  still  its  girth  is  less  in  proportion  to  size 
than  in  the  present  species.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  I do  not  think  that  the 
one  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  a compressed  variety  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Hudleston  drew  attention  to  the  general  resemblance  of  his  species  to  the 
shells  figured  by  Mr.  Etheridge  as  Panopoea  sulcata,  but,  although  generically  allied, 
there  is  no  specific  relation. 

Joe.  and  Horizon.  Bungeworgorai  Creek,  near  Mount  Abnndance  {The  late 
Pev.  W.  J3.  Clarice')  ; Maranoa  Eiver,  half  a mile  above  Mitchell  Eailway  Station,  PI.  28, 
figs.  4 and  5 (E.  L.  Jack)  ; Maranoa  Eiver  and  Wollumbilla  {G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne). 

Myacites?  australis  was  obtained  in  the  Peak  District,  South  Australia, 
and  forty-five  miles  south-west  of  Cootanoonna  Station,  Lake  Eyre  {H.  Ei  J.  Prown— 
Nat.  His.  Mus.,  London). 

? Occurs  also  in  the  Maryborough  Beds  (Desert  Sandstone)  {T.  W.  E.  David — 
Colin.  David,  Sydney). 


Gitoimeeis  aeamacensis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  28,  figs.  7 and  8. 

Sp.  Char,  Shell  small,  transversely  elongated  and  a little  oblique,  gaping  at  both 
ends,  somewhat  compressed.  Anterior  end  small,  the  margin  rounded ; posterior  end 
slightly  attenuated,  the  margin  apparently  rounded,  and  to  some  extent  truncate; 
'V'entral  margin  sharp  and  nearly  straight.  Dmbones  much  inenrved,  obtusely  flattened 
from  above ; posterior  slopes  small,  flattened ; diagonal  ridges  acute,  especially  towards 
the  umbones.  Anterior  slopes  very  short  and  wider  than  the  posterior ; shell  probably 
tfiin.  Surface  with  coarse,  large,  and  almost  rugged  concentric  undulations,  fourteen  to 


Maryborough  Beds — Desert  Sandstone. 
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fifteen  in  number,  smaller  and  more  numerous  on  the  umbones,  gradually  widening  out 
on  the  body  of  the  shell,  and  very  widely  separated  on  the  posterior  ends  ; between  the 
undulations  are  delicate  striae. 

Obs.  The  coarseness  of  the  concentric  undulations  brings  this  shell  in  close 
relationship  with  Qlycimeris  sulcata,  Eth.,  but  it  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
height  than  that  species,  with  a longer  anterior  end,  and  a straighter  hinge. 

Loc.  Aramac  (i2.  L.  Jacle). 


G-utcimeeis  ? Maccoti,  Moore,  sp. 

Mya  Maccoyi,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  253,  t.  13,  f.  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  oblong,  moderately  large,  tumid,  inequivalve  ; umbones 
anterior,  incurved,  close  ; anterior  margin  truncated,  angular  ; posterior  end  attenuated, 
rounded,  widely  gaping ; ventral  margin  slightly  rounded ; surface  of  the  shell  with  wide 
irregular  lines  of  growth,  the  outer  surface  of  the  tost,  where  best  preserved,  showing 
it  to  be  very  wrinkled.  It  is  three  and  a-quarter  inches  broad  by  two  and  a-quarterin 
height.  {Moore.) 

Loc.  Between  the  Amby  and  Rlaranoa  Eivers  {The  late  Lev.  W.  B.  Clarice'). 


Family— AN  ATINIDtE. 

Genus—GONIOMYA,  L.  Agassiz,  1842. 

(Etudes  critiques  Moll.  Foss,  2c  Livr.,  p.  1.) 

Gohiomxa  deeeessa,  Moore,  PI.  28,  fig.  9. 

Ooniomya  deprcssa,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  251,  t.  13,  f.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  elongated,  thin,  flattened ; umbones  close,  depressed, 
mesial ; anterior  end  rounded  ; the  middle  of  the  valves  with  a depression  or  fold  from 
the  umbo,  which  widens  to  the  ventral  margin,  surface  with  broad  curved  rounded 
costae.  {Moore.) 

Obs.  The  posterior  end  of  this  figure,  copied  from  Mr.  Moore’s  illustration 
(PI.  28,  fig.  9)  is  wanting. 

The  genus  Goniomga  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Lias,  but  did  not  survive 
tbe  Cretaceous  Period. 

Loc.  "Wollumbilla  {The  late  Lev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 


Genus — HOMOMYA,  Agassiz,  1842. 

(i^tudea  critiques  Moll.  Foss.,  3c  Livr.  p.  154.) 

IIowoMTA,  sp,  ind. 

nomomya,  sp.,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  347,  t.  25,  f.  5. 

Obs.  Two  specimens  of  this  genus,  in  a micaceous  sandy  or  arenaceo-ealeareous 
limestone,  were  examined  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  F.E.S.,  who  remarked—”  The  absence 
of  radiating  costa;,  and  the  somewhat  wrinkled  surface  of  the  shell,  as  well  as  the  position 
of  the  umbo  and  the  gently  curved  hinge-line,  favour  the  view  that  the  two  casts  belong 
to  the  genus  Ilomomya." 

Loc.  Gordon  Downs  {Thelate  L,  Baintree). 
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Genus— OOBIMTA,  L.  Agassiz,  1842. 

(Etudea  critiquea  Moll.  Fosa.,  3e  Livr.,  p.  262.) 

CoETMTA  WiLSONi,  Moore,  sp.,  PI.  28,  figs.  10  and  11. 

Thracia  TFtoni,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  254,  t.l4,  f.  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  transversely  ovate,  thin,  compressed,  especially  towards  the 
posterior  ventral  margin,  slightly  inequivalve.  Hinge-line  slightly  concave  anteriorly, 
and  the  same,  or  horizontal,  on  the  posterior ; ventral  margin  rounded  j internally  the 
upper  of  the  posterior  ribs  is  placed  close  under  the  hinge-line,  and  almost^  parallel  to 
it,  but  the  lower  hounds  the  posterior  slope,  and  is  oblique.  Anterior  side  shorter 
than  the  posterior;  the  latter  is  somewhat  produced,  and  sub-truncate  ; posterior  slope 
slight ; diagonal  ridge  rounded  and  inconspicuous.  TJmbones  nearly  median,  but  nearer 
the  anterior  end.  Surface  with  concentric  growth-laminae  and  striae,  all  becoming 

stronger  on  the  posterior  end.  , , i ■ 

Obs.  The  shell  represented  in  PI.  28.  fig.  10,  is  Mr.  Moore’s  type,  and  thw 
figure,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  unreliable  nature  of  his 
illustrations  of  the  Queensland  fossils  generally.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Museuni  ot 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Bath,  and  I am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  it  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Committee  of  that  Institution  through  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Winwood, 

M.A.  , ^ . , , T 

This  fossil  has  the  shell  preserved,  but  in  fig.  11  of  the  same  plate  is  what  1 

believe  to  be  the  internal  cast  of  another  species.  The  two  grooves  under  the  posterior 
hinge  naturally  represent  shelly  ribs  on  the  interior  of  the  valve,  and  correspond  to 
the  structure  of  Agassiz’s  Corimya,  especially  as  there  is  no  trace  of  hinge  teeth,  or 
other  features,  which  would  invalidate  the  reference,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
cartilage  pit  of  Anatina.  It  is  probably  Mr.  Hudleston’s  Thracia  primula,*  from  South 

S txStl  l£l 

Mr.  Moore  mentions  the  existence  of  an  external  ligament,  and  describes  the 
valves  as  unequal,  through  the  presence  of  “ a slight  sinus  towards^ the  centre  of  the 
ventral  margin,  with  a corresponding  elevation  on  the  opposite  valve.”  The  possession 
of  a ligament  by  this  species  would  support  Stoliczka’s  view  that  Corimya  furnished 
with  such  a mechanism.  The  inequality  of  the  valves  I have  not  seen. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Amby  Eiver  and  Bungeworgorai  Creek  (^The  late  Rev.  W.  B, 
Clarke')  ; Mimni,  near  Eoma  {B.  L.  Jack). 


Pamily— MACTEID.®. 

Genus— MAOTBA  {Linn?),  Lamarck,  1799. 

(Mdm.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  85.) 

Mactea  teiqonalis,  Moore,  PL  27,  fig.  17. 
t^aotra  trigonalis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxvi.,  p.  252,  t.  14,  f.  6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  thin,  trigonal;  umbones  rather  anterior;  anterior  end 
rounded  and  rather  angular;  front  margin  rounded;  the  surface  is  marked  by  taint 
transverse  lines.  {Moore?) 

Loo.  Hive  Eiver  Downs  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 


2 e 


* Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  245,  t.  9,  f.  7. 
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Older— PHOLADACEA. 

I’amily— GASTROCHiENID^. 

Genus— GASTBOCH^NA,  Spengler,  1783. 

Oastrochmia,  Spengler  (Lamarck  partim),  Saral.  Kongl.  Banks.  Vid.  Selsk.  Skr.,  ii.,  p.  174. 

Chcena,  Pbillipason  in  Retzius,  Dissertatio  Hist.  Nat.,  1788,  p.  19. 

Gasteochjjna  ArsTEALis,  sp.  non.,  P],  31,  figs.  6-8. 

Sp.  Char.  Valves  unlcnown.  Tube  tapering  but  little  in  tlie  fragment  preserved, 
secHon  nearly  round.  Surface  covered  vsdth  very  fine  anastomosing  lines,  wbicb  are 
tbe  broken  off,  or  rubbed  down  edges  of  a series  of  sbelly  frills,  forming  by  their 
anastomosis  transversely  elongated  spaces. 

Ohs.  This  object  for  a long  time  defied  determination,  but  I believe  the  shell 
structure  of  tlie  living  Qastroohaina  grandis,  Desh.,  will  explain  its  nature. 

In  the  tube  of  the  recent  species  the  structure  of  the  outer  layer  is  vesicular, 
arising  from  the  mechanical  union  of  frilled  surfaces  with  particles  of  sand.  If  this 
vesicular  structure  be  broken,  or  worn-down,  a series  of  anastomosing  frills  or  ridges 
are  formed,  enclosing  vesicles  or  chambers,  usually  transversely  elongated.  Supposing 
these  to  be  still  further  denuded,  the  resulting  structure  would  be  a series  of 
anastomosing  lines  on  the  fossil,  instead  of  frills.  Such  is,  I believe,  the  origin  of 
those  seen  on  the  specimen  now  under  description. 

A species  has  been  described  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  India,  but  it  is 
quite  different  from  the  above. 

Loc.  Maraiioa  River,  half  a mile  above  Mitchell  River  Station  (It.  L.  JacTc) . 

PELECYPOD^  INCEET^  SEDIS. 

Ohs.  Under  this  heading  are  placed  a few  bivalves  which  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  relegate  to  their  proper  genera.  They  are  figured,  or  refigured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  hope  that  attention  may  be  called  to  them,  and  additional 
examples  obtained  for  further  elucidation. 

Pn.  21,  Pig.  15. — A somewhat  rectangular  valve,  with  the  umbo  quite  at  the 
anterior  end,  a nearly  straight  cardinal  margin,  and  but  little  convex  surface,  which  is 
marked  with  a few  concentric  laminje.  The  posterior  margin  appears  to  be  slightly 
emarginate.  Under  it  is  another  individual,  which  may  be  the  opposite  valve  of  the 
same  species,  bearing  six  rib-like  cost*,  and  shorter  intermediate  ones. 

Loc.  Aramac  (B.  L.  JacJc). 

Pl.  21,  Fro.  16. — A nearly  flat  meleagriuiform  valve  without  any  anterior  ears, 
an  inconspicuous  umbo,  short  cardinal  margin,  slightly  emarginate  posterior  margin, 
and  indistinct  concentric  lines.  This  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  left  valves  of 
Whitfield’s  genus  Meleagrinella,*  and  which  it  may  even  represent,  but  I have  not  seen 
any  corresponding  right  valves  possessing  the  peculiarities  of  that  genus.  It  is  like 
AT.  ahrupta,  Conrad,  sp.f,  and  to  some  extent  AT.  curia.  Hall,  sp.J  Some  resemblance  is 
also  borne  by  our  shell  to  the  Indian  Cretaceous  species  Pseudomonotis  inops,  Stoliczka. 

Loc.  Aramac  (i2.  L.  Jack). 

Pl.  21,  Fig.  14. — A bivalve  of  a somewhat  similar  type  to  the  above,  but  too 
indistinct  and  imperfect  to  have  tuuch  stress  laid  upon  it.  The  umbo  is  much  more 
median,  and  the  ornament  is  concentric. 

Loc.  Coreena  Woolshed  {B.  L.  Jack). 

* Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  (Powell’s),  1885,  ix.,  p.  71. 

+ Whitfield,  loo.  cit,  t.  14,  f.  11. 

t U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Rocky  Mt.  Region  (Powell’s),  Whitfield’s  Pal.  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  p.  354, 
t.  3,  f.  20. 
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Pl.  24,  Pig.  1. — In  fhis  figure  is  represented  a much  compressed  right  valve  of 
a 3Iaccoyella-\\kQ  bivalve.  There  ai’e  no  traces  of  radiating  eostse,  but  in  their  place 
strong  concentric  lines  and  laminoe.  The  dorsal  margin  was  clearly  straight,  the 
anterior  end  much  cut  out  and  projecting  ventrally,  the  ventral  margin  very  regularly 
rounded,  and  the  healc  small  and  depressed.  The  shell  structure  is  that  of  i/Laccoyella. 

hoc.  Plinders  Eiver,  three  miles  above  Eichmond  Downs  Station  {B.  L.  JacTc). 

Pl.  26,  Pig.  13-15.* — It  has  been  found  impossible  so  far  to  identify  the  genus 
of  this  shell,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  very  carefully  considered  both  by 
Prof.  E.  Tate,  Mr.  J.  Brazier,  and  myself,  owing  to  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
pallial  line  aud  the  hingo-strueture  of  the  right  valve.  The  shell  is  obliquely 
trigonal,  tumid  in  the  umbonal  region,  the  posterior  end  small  and  rather  acumi- 
nate. The  hinge  or  cardinal  margin  is  strongly  angulated,  descending  i-apidly  on 
the  posterior  side,  but  less  so  ou  the  anterior.  The  ventral  and  anterior  margins 
are  rounded;  body  of  the  shell  gibbous,  and  somewhat  inflated,  with  well  incurved 
umbones.  The  shell  possesses  an  inconspicuous  aud  not  well  defined  lunule,  aud  there 
is  no  defined  siphonal  ridge.  The  ligament  was  external.  The  dental  characters,  so 
far  as  known,  in  the  left  valve  are  very  marked,  consisting  of  a large  projecting 
somewhat  triangular  cardinal  tooth  with  a deep  socket  immediately  on  its  posterior 
side,  and  an  elongated  lateral  tooth.  It  may  be  a Unicardiwn.  The  only  shell 
described  by  Moore  which  could  have  any  relation  to  this  species  is  his  Astarte 
ivollumbinwnsis,  but  the  figure  being  only  a partial  one  is  quite  useless  for  comparison. 

Loo.  Upper  Plinders  Eiver  (Zfoi.  4.  0. 

Pn.  26,  Pigs.  11  and  12. — A cytheriform  shell,  the  valves  united  and  much 
decorticated,  several  layers  having  flaked  off.  The  hinge  is  not  visible,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  a lunule  and  an  escutcheon.  The  outline  of  the  valves  would 
indicate  a genus  near  Cytlierea  or  one  of  its  allies.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  Cytherea 
(?)  Rudlesloni  (PI.  28,  fig.  12). 

Loo.  Evora  Station,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Blackall  (/f.  Morrisly). 

Class — Gasteropoda. 

Order-SOLENOCHONCHiE, 

Pamily— DENTALIIDiE. 

Qemis—BRNTALIUM,  Linnmus,  1740. 

(Syat.  Nat.,  Ed.  2,  p.  61.) 

DeNTAUIUM  WOLUrMBIlUiENSIS,  sp.  nov. 

I^entalium  Uneatum,  Moore,  Quart.  .Tourn.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  2,  p.  256  [non.  Gueranger). 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  tubular,  rather  thin,  tapering  and  slightly  curved.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  Three  specimens  were  observed  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  Queensland  series  of 
fossils.  According  to  Stoliczka,t  the  name  D.  lineahm  was  preoccupied  at  the  tune  Mr. 
Moore  wrote  by  G-ueranger,  whose  species  appears  to  he  a good  one.  1 have,  therefore, 
altered  the  name  of  the  Australian  shell  as  above. 

Prof.  E.  Tate  refers  X Moore’s  species  to  Bentaliim  arcotinim,  Forbes,  but  I have 
not  observed  the  same  amount  of  curvature  in  the  Australian  shell  as  exists  in  the  Indian. 
Our  species  is  also  shining  and  smooth. 

Loo.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  OlarJee)  ; Glanmire  Block,  seventeen 
niilcs  south-west  of  Tambo  {Mr.  Goffage).  

* See  also  p.  39  ( Unicardiuni  Meeki). 

t Pal.  Indica  (Orel.  Fauna),  1868,  ii.,  Pts.  7-10,  p.  443. 

X Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  230. 
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Order— lECHTIBRANCHIATA. 

Family— TORNATELLID^. 

Qenus-CINULIA,  Gray,  1840. 

(Synop.  Brit.  Mus.,  1840.)* 

CiNTTLiA  Hochstetteri,  Moore,  sp. 

Actoson  Sochstetterif  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  256,  t.  10,  f.  19. 

Sp.  Char.  Stell  rather  small,  ovate  ; whorls  five ; spire  rather  elevated,  acute  ; 
whorls  covered  by  close,  distinct,  encircling  transverse  stri®,  about  thirty  in  number  on 
the  body-whorl,  which  is  rather  convex  ; aperture  not  exposed.  (^Moore.) 

Ohs.  In  general  appearance  this  shell  is  not  unlike  A.ctceon  pullus,  Lycett,  but 
the  stri®  with  which  it  is  ornamented  are  much  more  numerous.  It  was  named  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  honour  of  Dr.  F.  von.  Hochstetter,  Author  of  the  Geological  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  Austrian  Frigate  “Novarra.” 

I am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  Tate  for  suggesting  the  reference  of  this  species  to 
Cinulia  rather  than  A.etcBon,  on  account  of  the  thickened  outer  lip  and  strong  columella 
fold. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  JB.  Clarice). 

Genus—AOTMON,  Be  Montfort,  1810. 

(Conch.  Systematique,  ii.,  p.  315.) 

Act.®on  depeessus,  Moore,  PI.  29,  fig.  9. 

Actwon  depressus,  Moore,  Quart,  .lourn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  256,  t.  10,  f.  20. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  conical;  spire  with  five  volutions,  rather  depressed; 
body-whorl  with  about  fifteen  rather  distinct  stri®  ; aperture  ovate.  {Moore.) 

Although  this  shell  is  not  in  good  condition,  it  is  clearly  separable  from  Aettson 
lOinulia']  Roelistetferi  by  its  more  depressed  figure,  and  by  the  difference  in  the 
external  stri®.  {Mooi’e.) 

Mr.  Hudleston’s  figure  of  Acfceon  or  Avellana,  sp.,f  from  South  Australia,  is 
probably  a better  representation  of  the  present  species  than  either  Moore’s  illustration 
or  that  given  here. 

hoc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke)  ; North-east  end  of  Glanmire 
Block,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tambo  {Mr.  Goffage). 

Order-SCUTIBRANCHIATA. 

Family— PLEUROTOMAEIID.®. 

Genus— PLBUROTOMABIA,  Befrance,  1824. 

(Tableau  Corps  Organ.  Fo.ss.,  p.  114.) 

Pleueotomaeia  ? CiiFTOXi,  Etheridge,  PI.  29,  fig.  10. 

Pleurotomaria  Gliftoni,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  347,  t.  25,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  trochiform,  spire  elevated,  apex  acute,  whorls  four  to  fix©) 
rapidly  increasing,  body-whorl  large  ; aperture  large  and  nearly  round,  base  convex ; 
columella  thick,  umbilicus  apparently  wanting  or  very  small.  {Etheridge.) 


* Fide  Agassiz*  Nomen.  Zool.  (Gen.  Moll.),  p.  19. 
t Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  p.  243,  t.  9,  f.  4. 
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Ohs.  The  body-whorl  is  more  than  double  the  dimensions  of  the  preceding  or 
fourth  whorl,  and  proportionally  much  more  globose,  and  crossed  diagonally  by  delicate 
lines  of  growth  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  rather  broad  sinus  occupies  the  upper 
half  of  the  body-whorl.  I find  great  difficulty  in  referring  this  shell  specifically  to  any 
tnow'n  British  form.  It,  however,  resembles  Turbo  {Pleiirotomarid)  Tunheri,  Gt-oldf., 
from  the  Middle  Lias.  {T^tJieridffe.') 

The  resemblance  of  this  species  to  a typical  Ploiirotomaria  is  not  a marhed  one  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  very  much  more  like  those  Palfeozoic  shells  called  Jilurcliisonia,  w'ith 
rounded  whorls.  Nor  does  the  word  “trochiform”  strictly  describe  its  shape;  it  might 
be  better  described  as  conically  or  elongately  turbinate. 

Log.  Gordon  Downs,  near  Eoma  {The  late  B.  Taintree). 

Bamily— TROCHID^. 

Genus — BELPSINULA,  Lamarck,  1804. 

(Ann.  Mu3.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  iv.,  p.  108.) 

Delphotila  ? BEELECTA,  Moove,  PI.  29,  fig.  12. 

Delphinula  refleeta,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  256,  t.  10,  f.  21. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  rather  small,  turbinated ; whorls  3-4  ; spire  slightly  elevated  ; 
Volutions  separated  by  an  encircling  sinus ; body-whorl  much  increased  ; aperture 
circular,  with  a thick  reflected  lip.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  The  present  species  is  either  a very  aberrant  form  of  Lelphinula,  or  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  that  genus,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  neither  the 
inner  nor  the  outer  lip  of  Pelphinula  is  reflected,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Log.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke). 

Order— PECTIiMBRANCHIATA. 

Family— NATICID^. 

Genus — NATIGA,  Adanson,  1757. 

(Hist.  Nat.  Senegal,  Coquil.,  p.  172.) 

Natica  VAEiABiiis,  Moore,  PI.  31,  figs.  2 and  3. 

^atica  variahilis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  256,  t.  10,  f.  15. 

,,  Hneata,  Etheridge,  Ibid.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  342,  t.  21,  f.  1. 

» sp.,  Hudleston,  Geol.  Mag.,  1^4,  i.,  p.  339,  t.  11,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  very  thick,  broader  than  high  ; spire  of  3-4  volutions,  somewhat 
depressed ; body-whorl  increasing  rapidly  in  size  and  extended ; aperture  ovate ; 
Umbilicus  small.  {Moore.) 

Ohs.  This  species  is  abundant,  and  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
specimens  in  various  conditions.  When  the  body  of  the  shell  has  been  worn,  it  presents 
o-rugosely  striated  surface;  but  in  smaller  examples,  in  which  the  shell  is  usually  better 
preserved,  the  test  is  seen  to  have  a comparatively  smooth  striated  exterior.  {Moore.) 

It  closely  resembles  N.  gaultina,  from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone  and  the  Green- 
sand of  Blackdown. 

The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  that  his  species  is  probably 
identical  with  Moore’s  previously  described  one,  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  R.  Tate,* 
has  united  them.  It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Hudleston’s  unnamed  shell.  Natica 

* Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.  Australia,  1886,  vii.,  p.  7.5  ; Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1888  [1889],  i., 
P-  130. 
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mriahilis  appears  to  have  a wide  geographical  distribution,  for  it  is  one  of  the  she  s 
obtained  by  Mr.  Chandler  * in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peake,  Central  Australia. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Rev.  W.  £.  Clarice)  ; Maranoa  Elver,  at  Mitchel , 
and  Blyth  Creek,  near  Blythsdale  Station  ((?.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

Nattca  oekatissima,  Moore,  Pi.  25,  fig.  11. 

Natica  ornatissima,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  p.  257,  t.  10,  f.  16. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  spire  depressed ; whorls  convex,  the  last  very  rounded  and 
globose  ; aperture  large  and  circular.  (Moore.) 

Shell-structure  smooth,  with  broad  bands  of  growth  at  intervals,  within  or  on  the 
surface  of  which  are  finer  striations.  The  shell  still  retains  some  of  its  original  colour. 
(Moore.) 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  (The  late  Rev.  TV.  B.  Clarice), 

Natica  Jackii,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  21,  fig.  22. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovate,  sub-globose,  of  about  four  whorls ; spire  short ; upper 
volutions  very  short,  convex,  separated  by  a moderately  marked  suture  ; mouth  ovate, 
nearly  straight  along  the  inner  lip ; the  latter  is  but  little  reflected  or  thickened , 
umbilicus  moderately  large  ; surface  of  the  body-whorl  bearing  strong,  sub-imbricatiiig, 
oblique,  transverse  rugae  (which  are  also  faintly  perceptible  on  the  penultimate  whorl), 
crossed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  whorl  by  oppositely  directed,  oblique,  semi-spiral 
rugae  of  different  lengths,  wider  apart  than  the  transverse  ridges,  and  to  some  extent 
effacing  them,  and  producing  a more  or  less  V-shaped  ornament. 

Obs.  This  peculiar  and  handsomely  sculptured  little  shell  may  perhaps  be 
referable  to  Vanilcoro  (Narica,  Eecluz),  or  even  Vanilcoropsis,  Meek,  but  I am  not  yet 
satisfied  how  far  the  sculpture  is  persistent.  The  spiral  lines  start  from  the  inner  lip, 
passing  obliquely  round  the  whorl  to  the  outer  lip,  but  during  their  course  are  faulted 
downwards,  as  the  width  of  the  whorl  increases. 

I have  been  unable  to  find  any  described  species  of  Natica  bearing  similar 
sculpture,  even  with  the  assistance  of  my  former  Colleague,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Smith.  A 
recent  form,  Natica  cancellata,  Lamk.,  from  the  Isle  of  Nevis,  is  wholly  cancellated,  and 
so  is  a fossil  Neritina,  described  by  D’Orbigny,t  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  South 
America,  in  which  the  spiral  striae  are  confined  to  a zone  all  round  the  body-whorl.  The 
absence  of  a callosity  on  the  inner  lip,  irrespective  of  other  features,  separates  Natica 
JaclciiJ.mm.  both  the  foregoing. 

In  this  species  the  inner  lip  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  reflected,  and  there  existed  a 
well-marked  and  elongated  umbilical  opening. 

Loc.  Cloncurry  Eoad,  at  Julia  Creek  (R.  L.  Jack). 

Eamily— STEOMBID..®. 

Oenus—ANCHURA,  Conrad,  1860. 

(Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhiladel.,  1800,  iv.,  p.  284.) 

Akchuka?  Wilkinsoni,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  31,  figs.  4 and  5. 

(Compare  Alaria  or  Anchura,  sp.,  Hudleston,  Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii.  (3),  iJ.  242,  t.  9,  f.  2.) 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  (wdthout  the  expanded  lip)  fusiform,  of  six  or  more  whorls, 
angulated  in  the  middle  line,  the  last  unequally  biaugular ; last  whorl  abruptly  con- 
tracted into  the  base  of  the  beak  below ; aperture  (?)  rhombic  oval ; the  median  angu^ 

* Trans.  R.  Soo.  S,  Australia  for  1880-81  [1882],  iv.,  p.  149. 

t N.  divaricafa,  D’Umont  d’Urville’s  Voy.  Pole  Sud.  G4ologie,  1847,  AtlaB,  t.  7,  f.  43  and  44. 
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line  of  all  but  the  last  whorl  occupied  by  small,  semi-separate  nodes  ; carina  of  the  last 
whorl  without  any  apparent  upward  flexure,  but  below  it  is  a second  and  finer  sub- 
parallel keel,  which  diverges  somewhat  downwards ; general  surface  covered  with 
revolving  strife. 

Obs.  The  outer  lip,  with  its  digitation  or  digitations,  is  unknown,  and  the  inner 
lip  not  preserved.  Through  the  non-preservation  of  those  portions  and  the  canal,  it  is 
difficult  to  accurately  determine  the  genus  to  which  this  shell  should  be  referred.  It 
may  be  either  Aporrhais,  Ancliura,  or  Drrpanochilvs ; but  from  the  divergence  of  the 
revolving  carinae  on  the  last  wffiori,  and  thereby  probably  indicating  two  digitations  of 
the  outer  lip,  one  of  the  two  former  is  the  most  likely.  In  their  present  condition  our 
specimens  are  not  unlike  Dicroloma,  Gabb.  ; but  the  species  may  for  the  present  be 
referred  to  Anchura  provisionally. 

It  is  possible  that  the  “ AJnria  or  Anchura"  figured  * by  Mr.  Iludleston  from 
South  Australia  is  a different  species  from  A.  ? WilMnsoni.  The  latter  is  named  in 
honour  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Wales. 

Loc.  Evora  Station,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Blackall  ( Ttowland  Morrisly). 

Class — Cephalopoda. 

Order— DIBRANCHIATA. 

Family— LOLIGINIDiE. 

Genus — TJSUTIIIS,  SeJiveitJer,  1784. 

(S.immhmg  verm.  Abhandl.,  p.  113.) 

Ohs.  Small  portions  of  the  shaft  of  a pen  (PI.  35,  fig.  2l),w’ith  the  lateral 
expansion  of  the  wings,  indicate  the  presence  of  a Cephalopod  allied  to  the  Calamarios. 
The  remains  are  all  fragmentary.  {Moore.) 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  {The  late  Lev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

Family— BELEMNITIDtE. 

Genus— BBLEMNITB8  {G.  Agricola),  B'Orhigny,  1840. 

(Pal.  Eran5.  Terr.  Cret.,  1840,  i.,  p.  37.) 

Belemnites  austhalis,  BhilUps,  PI.  35,  figs.  1 and  2. 

^elemnites  australis,  Phillips  in  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  258,  t.  16,  f.  1 and  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Guard  hastate,  depressed  in  the  postalveolar  region  by  lateral  expan- 
sion ; ventral  face  somewhat  flattened,  but  without  trace  of  a ventral  groove ; two  lateral 
grooves  sharply  cut,,  and  approximating  to  the  ventral  face  in  the  alveolar  region,  thence 
bending  toward  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  continued  in  a fine  stria  on  the  middle  of  the  side. 
Length  four  and  a-half  inches  to  the  point  where  the  guard  grows,  thin  over  the  phrag- 
macone ; diameters  at  the  alveolar  apex  0 725  and  O'GOO,  further  back  in  the  more 
flattened  part  0'770  and  O'GOO.  Axis  of  the  guard  3'300.  Proportion  of  axis  to  ventro- 
dorsal diameter  as  550  to  100,  of  ventral  to  dorsal  radius  as  40  to  GO.  Phragmacoue 
unknown,  its  angle  20°.  {Phillips.) 

Ohs.  A much  older  specimen  is  a split  half,  the  fissure  being  dorso-ventral.  It 
shows  the  lateral  groove,  marked  with  a double  stria,  and  the  nearly  straight-sided 
excentric  alveolus.  The  axis  of  the  guard  is  curved,  and  channelled,  as  in  some  specimens 


Geol.  Mag.,  1890,  vii,  (3),  p.  242,  t.  9,  f.  2. 
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from  the  Oxford  Oolite.  The  ventral  portion  is  to  the  dorsal  as  40  to  60  ; the  axis,  as 
is  usual  in  old  specimens  of  hastate  Belemnites,  is  not  longer  than  in  youth,  and  its 
proportion  to  the  diameter  is  reduced  to  240  : 100. 

These  fossils  appear,  on  the  whole,  most  allied  to  Belemnites  Tiastatus,  Blainville,  - 
and  to  the  depressed  variety  of  it  which  occurs  in  the  Oxford  Clay  of  England.  But 
they  are  entirely  distinct  by  the  lateral  grooves  being  so  sharply  cut  over  the  alveolar 
and  postalveolaf  region,  and  by  the  absence  of  a ventral  groove. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  specimen  (the  posterior  part  of  a large  guard)  marked 
“ Upper  Maranoa  Eiver,”  which,  with  portions  of  the  lateral  grooves,  shows  along  the 
ventral  face  a partially  impressed  but  interrupted  groove,  not  unlike  some  appeai'ances 
of  Belemnites  sulcatus  of  the  Oxford  Clay  of  England.  The  lateral  grooves  show 
ramifications,  and  appear  not  to  bend  backward.  It  may  be  a different  but  allied  species. 
{Phillips  in  Moore.) 

The  Belemnites  described  * by  Sir  James  Hector  as  B.  australis,  Phill.,  do  not 
appear  to  belong  to  this  species  at  all. 

Loc.  Wollumbilla  and  Upper  Maranoa  Eiver  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

Belemnites  oxys,  Ten.  Woods. 

Belemnites  oxys.  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  237,  t.  13,  f.  1-3. 

„ australis,  Ten.  Woods  (non  Phillips),  loc.  cit.,  p.  236. 

Sp.  Char.  Gruard  hastate,  with  a rather  long,  very  slightly  undulating  outline, 
ventral  face  flattened  but  without  a trace  of  a ventral  groove ; two  lateral  grooves 
sharply  cut,  and  approximating  to  the  ventral  face  in  the  alveolar  region,  thence  bending 
towards  the  dorsal  aspect  with  a scarcely  perceptible  curve  and  continued  in  a fine  stria 
on  the  ventral  margin.  Length  of  preserved  portion  one  hundred  and  forty-five  milli- 
metres, width  of  the  alveolar  end  twenty  millimetres,  greatest  width  at  the  end  of  the 
lateral  groove,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  fossil  twmnty-two  millimetres,  ventro-dorsal 
width  greatest  at  the  broken  end,  and , gradually  tapering  thence  to  the  point.  {Ten. 
Woods.) 

Ohs.  B.  oxys  differs  from  B.  australis  in  its  greater  length,  tapering  outline, 
and  different  curvature  of  the  lateral  groove.  Notwithstanding  that  it  otherwise 
generally  resembles  the  latter,  the  outline  of  the  two  species  is  so  markedly  different 
as  to  necessitate  their  separation,  at  any  rate  pending  the  discovery  of  intermediate  forms. 

Loc.  Mount  Stewart  Eun,  Grrey  Eanges,  New  South  Wales,  near  the  South 
Australian  and  Queensland  borders. 

Belemnites  ebemos,  Tate,  PL  35,  fig.  6. 

Belemnites paxillosus  (Schlotheim),  Phillips,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  240,  t.  16,  £.  6a  and  i. 

„ eremos,  Tate  (ms.),  Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sei.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  229. 

Obs.  Up  to  a comparatively  recent  date  the  only  evidence  of  this  Belemnite  as 
an  Australian  species  was  the  folloiving  quotation  from  Mr.  Moore’s  Memoir.  He 
states  that  two  imperfect  specimens  were  obtained  from  a Wollumbilla  block  and 
submitted  to  the  late  Prof.  John  Phillips,  who  stated  that  “ they  belong  to  young 
Belemnites  and  show  the  phragmacone  in  situ,  and  the  straight  nearly  central  axis  of 
the  guard  with  a small  canal.  The  cross-section  of  the  phragmacone  is  distinctly 
elliptical  and  oblong  ; the  siphuncle  is  clearly  enclosed  ; longitudinal  dorsal  strise  very 
distinct.  I have  made  a sketch  of  these  points,  which  on  the  whole  make  me  adhere  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Oolitic,  and  perhaps  Liassic,  affinity  of  this  shell.  It  appears  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  B.  paxillosus,  but  to  be  distinct  by  its  elliptical  phragmacone ; 
this  ellipticity  diminishes  with  age.” 

• Trans.  N.  Zealand  Inst.,  1878,  x.,  p.  487,  t.  23,  f.  a-e. 
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More  recently,  however,  Prof.  E.  Tate  has  proposed* * * §  for  this  Belemnite  the 
above  name,  and  believes  that  the  oblique  lateral  furrows,  and  the  absence  of  apical 
furrows,  place  it  near  B.  australis,  Phill. 

Loc.  A\''ol]umbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice). 

Belemnites  Sellheimi,  Ten.  Woods,  PI.  35,  tigs.  10  and  11. 

Belemniles  ScUheimi,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  [1883],  xvi.,  p.  150,  t.  7,  f.  1. 

Sjy.  Char.  Phragmacone  extending  at  an  angle  of  17°,  circular,  broken  at  each 
end ; 100  mm.  long,  45  mm.  at  broad  end,  and  15  mm.  at  narrow  end  ; chambers  twenty- 
five  in  number,  slightly  oblique,  advancing  a little  on  the  dorsal  face,  and  retiring  on  the 
ventral,  with  slight  lateral  flexure  ; an  obscure  carina  on  the  dorsal  face,  with  a distinct 
shallow  groove  for  the  whole  length.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Obs.  Although  a portion  of  a phragmacone  is  hardly  the  material  on  which  to 
establish  a species,  this  name  will  suffice  to  distinguish  that  part  of  an  undoubtedly 
large  Belemnite  which  occurs  in  the  “Rolling  Downs  Formation.” 

It  is  very  probable,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Woods,  that  B.  Selliieimi  corresponds  to  a 
large  phragmacone  of  doubtful  affinity  described  by  Prof.  Phillips,  from  Wollumbilla,t 
and  may  be  identical  with  it.  He  says — “Phragmacone  5’5  inches  long,  its  greatest 
diameter  1'75,  the  section  nearly  circular.  Above  forty  septa  can  he  counted  ; and  the 
whole  number  must  have  been  fifty,  without  reaching  the  last  chamber.  The  septa  are 
a little  oblique,  advancing  in  the  dorsal  and  retiring  a little  on  the  ventral  face,  with  a 
slight  lateral  flexure.  Depth  of  the  chambers  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter. 
Siphuncle  clearly  internal,  its  section  rather  elliptical.  The  phragmacone  is  nearly 
straight,  with  an  angle  of  18°.” 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  J named  a Belemnite  from  the  same 
locality  as  B.  Barhlyi,  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  is  a remai’k  by  Prof.  P.  McCoy,§ 
A large  species  ....  nearly  related  to  the  gigantic  species  of  the  Lower  Oolite 
and  Lias  of  Eiu’ope,  but  which  cannot  he  fully  characterised  from  the  present  specimen, 
as  all  the  posterior  portion  of  the  guard  is  broken  away.”  Possibly  this  may  he  Mr. 
Wood’s  species  also. 

My  Colleague’s  Collection  contains  a portion  of  a phragmacone  consisting  of  five 
chambers,  not  far  removed  from  the  proximal  end,  one  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
and  each  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep  (PI.  35,  figs.  10  and  11).  The  length  is 
one  inch,  and  the  siphon  small  and  quite  internal.  The  fragment,  so  far  as  preserved, 
Js  rather  straight- walled,  with  an  ill-defined  dorsal  carina  and  a faint  groove.  The 
septa  advance  on  the  dorsal  .side  and  retreat  on  the  ventral,  and  laterally  have  a slight 
flexure.  In  a great  measure  agrees  with  Phillips’  phragmacone  above  described,  hut  is 
®till  more  in  accord  with  Woods’  B.  Selliieimi. 

In  the  Queensland  Museum  is  a still  more  perfect  phragmacone  five  inches  in 
length  with  a proximal  diameter  of  two  inches,  and  a distal  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
Without  having  attained  the  terminal  chamber.  There  are  portions  of  about  twenty-six 
chambers  preserved. 

Loo.  Palmer  River  (P.  F.  Sellheim)  ; Wollumbilla  {The  late  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarice)  ; 
I’linders  River,  near  Hughenden  {Bev.  T.  W.  Bamm)  ; Walsh  River  {C.  W.  Be  Vis — 
Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane). 


* Proe.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi.  for  1888  [1889],  i.,  p.  229. 

+ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  x.xvi.,  p.  268. 

tibid.,  1862,  xviii.,  p.  246. 

§ Trans.  II.  Soc.  Viet.,  1865,  vi.,  p.  43. 
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BeTjEHNites  Canhami,  Tate. 

e3 

PI.  35,  figs.  3-5,  7-9,  12-14 ; ? PI.  p,  figs.  6 and  7. 


Belcmnitella  diptycha,  McCoy  (ms.),  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1867,  xix.,  p.  356  ; Ibid,,  1807,  xx.,  p.  196. 

„ ,,  „ ,,  Tratis.  E,.  Soc.  Viet.,  1868,  vili.,  Pt.  i,  p.  42. 

Bclermvites  Canhamij  Tate,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  S.  Auatr.  for  1879-80  [1880],  p.  104,  t.  4,  f.  2a-2c. 


Sp.  Char.  Guard  hastate  terminating  in  an  acute  sub-mucronate,  central  point, 
contracted  in  the  medio-alvcolar  region,  compressed  vcntro-dorsally,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
diameters  measured  at  a little  further  back  than  at  the  alveolar  apex  is  as  two  to  three. 
Each  dorso-latcral  face  presents,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alveolar  region,  a deep 
and  sharply  cut  furrow ; in  the  region  of  the  alveolar  apex  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  on  to  the 
medial  line  of  the  side  of  the  guard,  then  splits  into  two  shallow  grooves,  sejmrated  by  a 
uniform  distance  about  equal  to  their  own  width,  which  are  continued  to  the  apex. 
Phragmacone  sub-oblong  in  its  transverse  section ; the  dorso-ventral  diameter  is  to  the 
other  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  ihirleen  ; siphunele  sub-internal,  and  the  axis  of 
the  phragmocone  is  nearly  straight.  Length  of  the  guard  four  inches  ; greatest  diameter 
is  nine-tenths,  and  the  corresponding  shortest  diameter  is  six-tenths  of  an  inch ; axis  of 
guard  two  and  a-half  inches.  (Tate.') 

Obs.  This  sijccies  differs  from  B.  australis,  PhilL,  “ in  being  more  distinctly 
hastate,  much  more  compressed,  and  in  the  lateral  grooves  being  continued  into  a double 
sulcus.”  I believe  Professor  Tate  is  right  in  separating  from  the  original  figures  of 
B.  australis,  PhilL,  two  and  placing  them  with  the  present  species.  The  community  of 
form  mentioned  by  Tate  is  traceable  through  several  specimens  examined  by  me,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  lateral  grooves  are  not  always  well  preserved.  Thus,  in 
PI.  35,  figs.  7 and  8,  they  are  faintly  visible,  through  the  surface  being  much  worn,  but  in 
fig.  9 of  the  same  plate  they  are  not  to  be  seen  at  all 

The  specimens  before  me  have  yielded  the  following  characters  : — The  guard  is 
sometimes  subspathuhite  or  fusiform,  but  not  greatly  flattened,  almost  circular  near  the 
distal  termination  of  the  alveolar  region;  thence  gradually  swelling  out,  with  an  elliptical 
section,  and  slowly  acuminating  to  the  posterior  end,  w'hich  is  pointed,  or  mucronate, 
but  without  an  extended  mucro.  The  dorso-lateral  grooves  at  their  proximal  ends  are 
wide  and  deep,  rather  f.nr  apart,  and  give  to  the  section  quite  a pinched-in  appearance. 
The  axis  of  the  guard  is  decidedly  exceutric,  and  there  seem  to  be  two  vascular  grooves 
on  each  side,  but  on  this  point  I am  not  quite  satisfied. 

For  some  years  now,  lists  and  general  notices  of  Australian  Mesozoic  fossils, 
including  references  of  my  own,  have  contained  the  name  of  Belemnitella  diptifeha, 
McCoy.  The  meagre  remsirks  made  by  Sir  F.  McCoy  on  this  Belemnite  make  it  very 
diflicult  to  recognise  the  species  ; but  his  comparison  with  Belemnitella  plena,  of  the 
European  Chalk,  renders  it  much  more  easy  of  accomplishment.  B.  diptycha  is  said  to 
differ  from  B.  plena  by  being  larger,  the  dorsal  furrows  a little  farther  apart,  and  the 
absence  of  a ventral  furrow.  I had  provisionally  named  the  specimens,  PI.  35,  figs.  7-9, 
Belemnitella  McCoy, but  was  always  much  perplexed  bythe  absenceof  the  ventral 

groove  on  which  the  generic  separation  between  Belemnites  and  Belemnitella  is  chiefly 
based.  I have  recently  been  favoured  by  Sir  F.  McCoy  with  the  specimen  on  which  be 
based  the  name,  and  to  my  surprise  found  it  to  be  only  a fragment  of  the  distal  end  of 
a guard,  indistinguishable  from  Tate’s  Belemnites  Canhami.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  one  must  be  considered  as  a synonym  of  the  other,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
excellent  description  of  Professor  Tate,  accompanied  by  a comprehensive  figure,  we 
cannot  do  less  than  accept  his  name,  in  preference  to  the  hardly  diagnosed  species  of 
McCoy. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  general  appearance  Belemnites  GanJumi  greatly 
resembles  BelemniteUa  plena,  especially  those  figures  giyen  by  D Orbigny  under  the 
name  of  Belemnitella  vera,*  but,  of  course,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  the  difference  is  a 
generic  one. 

Log.  Cambridge  Downs  Eun,  Plinders  Eirer,  six  mile.s  from  Eichmond  Downs 
Station  {Mr.  Sanders)  ; Aramac  Well,  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  {S.  Slmr- 
wood)  ; Plinders  Eiver,  near  Hugheuden  {Itev.  T.  W.  Hamm) ; Thurloo  [f  Thurles] , two 
hundred  miles  north-west  of  Bowen,  at  four  hundred  feet  deep  (Dr.  J.  G.  Cox— Mining 
and  Grool.  Mus.,  Sydney);  Barcaldine  {The  late  Tames  Sniitli)  ; Wood-duck  Creek,  near 
the  Peake,  Central  Australia  {Messrs.  J.  Ganham  and  Clia?idler,fde  Tate— Colin.  Tate)  ; 
Base  of  AYalker’s  Table  Mountain,  Plinders  Eiver,  as  Belemnitella  diptyclia,  McCoy 
{Messrs,  Carson  and  Sutherland,  Jlde  McCoy — Colin.  JIational  Museum,  Melbourne). 


Bet.bmnites  ? Liteestugei,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  35,  figs.  17-20. 

S2}.  Ghar.  Guard  small,  elongate,  claviform,  posteriorly  extended  or  graduated  into 
a luucro  of  greater  or  less  length,  depressed  (from  dorsal  to  ventral)  but  not  compressed 
(from  side  to  side),  fi'om  three-quarters  to  one  and  a-half  inches  long ; ventral  surface 
bearing  a groove  exterrdirrg  for  about  half  the  guard  leirgth,  arrd  sometirrres  even  more ; 
axis  very  excentric  and  ventral,  superficial,  and  showrr  orr  the  surface  as  a light-coloured 
line ; section  oval  to  elliptical ; lateral  vascrrlar  rrrarkirrgs  double,  very  fine,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  guard. 

Ohs.  I have  ventured  to  describe  this  peculiar  little  Belernnite  under  the  above 
rrame,  believing  it  to  be  new  to  Australia,  in  honour  of  Professor  Archibald  Liversidge, 
P.E.S  , of  Sydney  University,  to  whom  I amirrdebted  for  an  opportunity  of  examinirrg 
many  interesting  fossils. 

The  shape  at  once  reminds  us  of  B.  minimus.  Lister,  of  the  Gault,  by  the 
extended  piire-like  posterior  end,  and  the  size.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by  the 
marked  excentricity  of  the  axis  of  the  guard,  which  in  our  species  is  ^ only^  superficial. 
There  appears  to  be  a long  ventral  groove,  but  how  far  this  extends  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
as  the  proximity  of  the  axis  to  the  surface  seems  to  have  produced  a line  of  least 
resistance,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to.  a crack. 

In  one  example  (PI.  35,  fig.  IS),  which  may  be  this  species,  is  a fine  grooved 
line  on  the  guard,  also  impressed  on  the  phragmacone,  which  is  partially  preserved, 
passing  through  all  its  shelly  layers.  Viewed  from  this  light,  the  crack  above  mentioned 
is  probably  in  place,  and  represents  the  ventral  groove,  wffiich  extends  the  whole  length 

of  the  guard.  • • i • 

The  excentricity  of  the  axis  is  well  shown  in  some  cross-sections,  and  in  such  it 
is  seen  to  approach  the  periphery  immediately  below  the  outermost  shelly  layer. 

PI.  35,  figs.  17, 19,  and  20,  seem  to  show  a central  canal  along  the  axis  line  of  the 
guard,  which  is  made  apparently  by  weathering.  This  may  be  related  to  an  extension 
of  the  initial  spherule,  as  described  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Phillips,  who  says  It  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  extended  backward  into  a small  canal  at  the 
meeting  of  the  fibres  along  the  axis  of  the  guard,”  &e.  The  latter  is  very  apparent  in 
some  of  our  specimens,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  becomes  a canal  oi  tube.  ^ ig. 
may  be  explained  in  this  way,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  a portion  of  the  alveolus  with  the 

siphon  remaining.  , 

Hauer  has  described  a species  from  New  Zealand  under  the  name  of  ±>.  aucc- 
landiensisj'f  which  to  some  extent  resembles  our  species.  


* Pal.  Pranj.  Ter.  Cret.  Ceph.  i.,  Sappl.,  1847,  t.  2. 

t EeiaeOaterr.  Pregatte  Kovara,  18-57 -59,  Geol.  Theil.,  Ed.  i.,  2 Abth.,  1865,  p. 


29,  t.  8,  f.  So. 
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These  little  Belemnites  have  also  some  resemblance  to  B.  liastatus,  Blainville,  from 
the  Oxford  Clay  ; but  the  anterior  end  of  our  form,  as  in  B.  minimus,  is  much  too 
short,  and  the  ventral  groove  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  depth  and  distinctness  of  the 
former.  It  is  also  quite  distinct  from  .B.  Blainville,  being  distinguished 

by  its  posterior  mucro. 

Loc.  Aramac  {The  late  James  Smith). 

BELTi:M:yiTEs,  sps. 

Ohs.  In  addition  to  the  species  described,  sundry  interesting  fragments  have 
from  time  to  time  come  to  light.  IVTr.  R,  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  referred  * * * § to  phragmacones 
and  alveolar  cavities  from  Belcombe  Creek,  Black  Downs,  and  compared  them  to 
B.  ahhreviatus  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Coral  Rag. 

The  late  Prof.  J . Phillips  referred  to  a small  species  from  the  Upper  Maranoa  in 
the  following  words f ; —“Here  is  a small  nearly  cylindrical  Belemnite,  with  a sub-central 
axis  and  an  acute-angled  alveolar  cavity.  It  has  one  long  narrow  groove,  not  clearly 
seen  to  be  a ventral  groove.  Though  incompletely  exhibited,  it  must  be  a distinct 

species  from  the  others It  is  not  one  of  the  Qanaliculati,  but  more  probably 

one  of  the  Sastati." 

Prom  Blackall  Road,  nine  miles  from  Tambo,  my  Colleague  has  collected  several 
fragments,  two  of  which  are  figured.  In  PI.  35,  fig.  15,  is  seen  a phragmacone  and 
portion  of  a guard.  The  former  is  one  and  a-quarter  inches  long,  and  possesses  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  chambers.  The  entire  specimen  is  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  long. 

The  specimen  illustrated  in  PL  35,  fig.  16,  differs  from  the  preceding  figure  in  the 
larger  number  of  chambers  in  the  phragmacone,  and  in  their  lesser  depth.  There  are 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  chambers  in  the  space  of  one  inch. 


Older— TETIIABRANCHIATA. 

Pamily— AMMONITID.^. 

Genus — AMMONITES,  Auetorim. 

Section— AMALTHEUS. 

Ammonites  oleite,  Ten.  Woods,  PI.  29,  fig.  5 ; PI.  30,  fig.  4. 

Ammonites  olenc,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  18S2  [1883],  p.  150,  t.  7,  f.  2,  t.  8,  f.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  much  compressed,  periphery  narrowed  to  an  acute  angle; 
whorls  eight  and  a-half  probably;  umbilicus  apparently  narrow;  sutures  very 
indistinct,  apparently  seven,  much  divided,  rounded  lobes  on  each  side  ; diameter, 
103  mm.,  thickness  17  mm. ; surface  crossed  by  rather  broad  obtuse  sigmoidal  ribs 
which  are  rather  acutely  bent  in  the  middle,  some  few  bifurcate.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  Ammonite  is  compared  by  its  author  to  A.  Ufiexousus,  D’Orb.,I  from 
the  Qreat  Oolite,  but  the  keel  is  not  so  acute,  otherwise  there  appears  to  be  but  little 
difference  between  the  two  species,  so  far  as  outward  appearance  goes.  It  also 
resembles  the  Cretaceous  A.  oultratiis,  D’Orb.,§  but  the  ribs  are  much  more  sigmoidal 
in  the  Australian  fossil. 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  346. 

t Ibid.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  259. 

J Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Jura,  1842,  i.,  p.  422,  t.  147. 

§ Ibid.,  Terr.  Cret.,  i.,  p.  14.5,  t.  46,  f.  1 and  2. 
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I have  seen  an  Ammonite  from  Primrose  Springs,  South  Australia,  collected  hy 
H.  T.  L.  Brown,  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this  species.* 

Loc.  Palmer  Eiver  {The'late  Beo.  J.  E.  T.  Woods). 

Ammoitites  walshensis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  42,  figs.  10  and  11. 

Bp.  Char.  Shell  discoid,  thin,  much  compressed ; whorls  high,  increasing  very 
rapidly  in  size,  the  inner  more  or  less  concealed ; umbilicus  narrow,  moderately  deep, 
and  small  for  the  size  of  the  shell  ; mouth  sagittate  ; back  exceedingly  sharp  and  without 
a defined  keel ; fianks  almost  flat,  having  the  slightest  possible  convexity,  but  imme- 
diately below  the  knife  edge  of  the  back  slightly  concave,  surface  with  faint  geniculate, 
or  partially  sigmoidal,  delicate  riblets,  strongest  around  a line  almost  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  edge  of  the  shell,  and  there  producing  a very  slightly  perceptible 
ridge  ; between  the  riblets  at  this  point  are  a series  of  wrinkles  which  assist  in  producing 
this  median  line,  and  breaking  the  general  continuity  of  the  flanks ; towards  the  perij)hery 
spiral  lines  are  visible,  but  without  causing  any  marked  reticulation ; sutural  characters 
Unknown . 

Ohs.  In  form  this  Ammonite  resembles  many  Lower  Mesozoic  and  Cretaceous 
forms.  Its  outline  closely  follows  that  of  Ammonites  {Amaltheus)  lymensis,  Wright, f 
but  the  ornament  of  the  two  shells  is  different.  The  spiral  lines  remind  us  of 
A.  {Amaliheus)  maryaritatus,  Mont.,f  but  the  cordate  keel  and  large  open  umbilicus  of 
the  latter  at  once  separate  the  two  species. 

Amongst  Cretaceous  Ammonites,  A.  complanatns,  Mantell,  of  the  Grey  Chalk, 
uaay  be  referred  to.  In  form,  but  not  wholly  in  structure,  our  species  resembles 
A.  clypeiformis,  D’Orb.,§  from  the  Neocomian,  but  it  is  more  compressed,  and  the  former 
appears  to  be  a plain  shell  with  a moderately  open  umbilicus.  In  the  small  condition 
of  this  feature,  and  the  sharp  back,  A.  walshensis  is  brought  into  close  contiguity  with 
Ammonites  requienianus,  D’Orb.,||  which  is  very  similar  to  the  present  species  except 
for  its  closed  and  very  small  umbilicus. 

Referring  again  to  A.  complanatns,  Mantell, If  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity 
lu  shape  to  A.  loalsltensis,  including  even  the  wrinkled  median  line  on  the  flanks,  there 
appears  to  bo  an  absence  of  the  spiral  lines,  and  with  these  is  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  a pin’s-point  umbilicus,  and  a flat  narrow  back. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  to  whom  a photograph  of  this  Ammonite  was 
sent,  suggests  a comparison  with  Ammonites  D’ Orb iyny anus,  Geiuitz,  but  a figure  of 
this  shell  is  not  accessible  to  me. 

Loc.  Walsh  Eiver  {Hann’s  Expedition — Queensland  Mus.**) 

• Section— SCHLOENBACHIA. 

Ammonites  inplattis,  J.  Sowerby,  var.,  PL  34,  figs.  1-4. 

Ammonites  inflatus,  J.  Sowerby,  Min.  Con.,  1817,  ii.,  p.  170,  t.  175. 

ji  „ D’Orbigny,  Pal.  Frang.  Terr.  Cret.,  1840,  i.,  p.  304,  t.  90. 

i>  „ Stoliozka,  Pal.  Ind.  (Cret.  Ceph.),  Ser.  3,  1861,  Pt.  i.,  p.  48,  tt.  27,  28,  29,  and  30, 

f.  1-3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  discoid,  sub-compressed,  not  greatly  inflated,  strongly  carinate, 
Sour  or  five  whorls  visible,  ovately  quadrangular  in  section  ; umbilical  cavity  freely 

* This  has  lately  been  de.scribed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston  as  A.  fontinalis  (Geol.  Mag.,  1890, 
(3),  p.  241,  t.  9,  (.  1). 

t Mon.  Lias.  Ammonites,  1881,  Pt.  4,  t.  48,  f.  1 and  2. 

t Ibid.,  1882,  Pt.  5,  t.  .93. 

§Pal.  Fran?.  Terr.  Cret.,  i.,  p.  137,  t.  42,  f.  1 and  2. 

WIMd.,  p.  93. 

IT  Sec  Sharpe,  Mon.  Chalk  Moll.,  Pt.  i.,  1853,  t.  7,  f.  la  and  b. 

**  Therefore  probably  collected  by  Mr.  Norman  Taylor,  Geologist  to  the  Expedition. 
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exposing  the  embraced  whorls  ; ventral  surface  (or  back)  obtusely  rounded ; keel 
prominent,  erect,  and  rounded.  In  the  septa  the  siphonal  lobe  is  sliort  and  broad, 
almost  plain-margined;  ventral  lobe  rather  deep;  ventral  saddle  broad,  of  two  chief 
portions,  deeply  divided  at  their  sides,  each  being  again  subdivided  at  their  apices  ; 
superior  lateral  lobe  deep,  and  UTiequally  subdivided,  being  tripartite  ; first  lateral  saddle 
short  and  bifurcate ; inferior  lateral  lobe  short,  with  two  lateral  and  two  terminal 
divisions  ; second  lateral  saddle  resembling  the  first ; the  whole  occupying  about  three 
and  a-quarter  ribs,  pectinations  strong.  The  transverse  ornamenting  eostfe  are 
tubcrculated,  frequently  bifurcating,  the  division  in  each  case  taking  place  clear  of  the 
umbilical  cavity  ; the  largest  tubercles  are  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  are  them- 
selves transversely  crenulated,  whilst  those  around  the  umbilical  edge  are  also  very 
prominent ; on  the  embraced  whorls  a single  row  of  tubercles  is  visible,  the  intercostal 
surfaces  are  finely  transversely  striate. 

Ohs.  A careful  comparison  with  authenticated  specimens  of  Ammonites  injlatus 
leaves  little  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  Queensland  fossils  a variety  very  closely 
assimilating  to  the  parent  species  ; the  only  difference  I am  able  to  point  out  lies  in  the 
possession  of  a rather  narrower  back,  the  space  between  being  more  acute  than  in  the 
type  form.  So  much  variation  occurs  amongst  Keocomian  Ammonites,  especially  as 
regards  age  and  locality,  that  the  foregoing  points,  other  characters  being  equal,  can 
hardly  debar  the  Queensland  shells  from  being  placed  in  this  species.  This  variation  in 
the  keel  gives  to  the  general  outline  a more  acutely  quadrangular  shape.  The  form 
otherwise,  ornament,  and  general  features  are  particularly  alike  in  the  fossils  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  but  the  figures  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Stoliezka  of  A.  injlatm  from  the 
Indian  Ootatoor  Group,  even  bear  closer  resemblance  to  the  Australian  variety  than  do 
those  of  the  species  proper  from  Europe. 

A fragment  of  an  Ammonite  (PI.  34,  fig.  4),  collected  at  Aramac  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Smith,  is  also  probably  referable  to  Ammonites  injlatus,  as  there  are  traces  of 
strong  tuberculated  costae,  and  tubercles  around  the  umbilical  edge. 

It  is  again  possible  that  a small  Ammonite  represented  in  PI.  42,  fig.  12,  may 
be  this  species,  although  the  cost®  are  more  sigmoidally  bent.  This  is  an  impression  on 
the  fractured  cnd-surface  of  a bore-core,  and  the  impression  is  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  w'horls  are  few,  and  there  is  a forward  prolongation  of  the  ventral  edge  into  a well- 
marked  rostrum.  The  flanks  bear  coarse,  strong,  sigmoidal  ridges,  with  here  and  there 
smaller  interpolations.  The  form  of  the  back  is  unknown.  In  addition  to  a general 
resemblance  to  A.  injlatus,  this  little  Ammonite  recalls  to  mind  such  forms  as  A.  denanusi 
Shy.,  A.  lautus,  Parkinson,  and  other  Cretaceous  species. 

Loc.  North-east  end  of  Glanmire  Block,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tambo 
{Mr.  Qoffage)  ; Aramac,  PI.  34,  fig.  4 {The  late  James  Smith)  ; Warriana  Bore, 
at  a depth  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Hughenden, 
on  the  Win  ton  Hoad  (J.  B.  Henderson) . 

Section— HAPLOCERAS. 

AiiMOjfiTEs  Elindeesi,  McCoy,  PI.  30,  figs.  1-3. 

Ammonites  Flindersi,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Ma".  Nat.  Hist.,  1866,  xvi.,  p.  331 ; Ibid.,  18G7,  xx.,  p.  196. 

„ „ McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1866,  vii.,  p.  ,61 ; Ibid.,  1868,  viii.,  Ft.  1,  p.  42. 

„ Bcudanti,  var.  MitchelH,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  345,  t.  23. 

,,  Flindersi,  Etheridge  fil..  Oat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  11.6. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  discoidal,  compressed,  composed  of  four  or  five  whorls  rajiidly 
increasing  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  each  exposed  in  an  obtusely  angular- 
edged,  flat-sided  umbilicus  ; periphei'y  narrow,  sides  nearly  fl.it,  ornamented  with  gently 
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elevated  undulating  or  sigmoidal  ribs  or  folds  bending  towards  the  aperture,  and  about 
half  an  inch  apart  on  the  middle  of  the  whorl.  These  and  the  interspaces  are  occupied 
by  delicately  arranged  equidistant  parallel  lines  or  cost®,  which  pass  over  the  back; 
aperture  oval,  back  rounded  and  narrow,  no  keel ; inner  whorls  exposed ; walls  of 
umbilical  cavityangnlar,  flat-sided,  or  bevelled  and  smooth ; seven  much-divided  lobes  in 
the  septa  of  each  side,  two  of  which  are  within  the  edge  of  the  umbilicus.  {McCoy  and 
HtJieridge.') 

Ohs.  This  Ammonite,  in  its  intermittent  folds,  involution  of  whorls,  and  general 
habit,  much  resembles  A.  Bcudan.ti,  D’Orb.,  from  the  Gault  of  England  and  France,  to 
which  it  is  certainly  closely  allied.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.;  and 
Sir  F.  McCoy’s  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  for  he  says  : “ So  nearly  identical  with 
the  very  common  A.  BeudanH  (Br.)  of  the  French  Lower  Chalk,  that,  but  for  being 
slightly  less  compressed,  and  a slight  difference  iti  some  of  the  septal  lobes,  it  could 
scarcely  be  separated,  even  as  a variety.” 

I have  examined  the  type  in  the  National  Museum,  Melbourne,  and  believe  Mr. 
Etheridge’s  var.  Mitchelli  to  be  a synonym  of  Sir  F.  McCoy’s  species. 

A very  small  and  neat,  smooth  and  discoidal  Ammonite  (PI.  30,  figs.  5 and  6), 
with  nearly  flat  sides,  has  been  found  in  the  mud-stone  of  Aramac  AFell.  The  shell  is 
flat,  of  three  to  four  whorls,  umbilicus  small,  the  back  semi-rounded,  with  a very  delicate 
keel,  and  a thin  test.  With  the  exception  of  the  keel  this  appears  very  like  what  the 
young  of  A.  FUndcrsi  would  be.  It  is  of  the  same  character  and  proportions,  but  is  even 
more  like  that  of  A.  Gardeni,  Baily,*  which  has  similar  whorls  and  keel.  The  latter  is 
common  to  the  Cretaceous  of  both  South  Africa  and  India. 

The  back  of  the  little  Ammonite  is  too  broad  for  A.  olene,  Woods,  and  there  are 
no  transverse  rugae,  although  they  are,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same  type. 

Loc.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Flinders  River  {Messrs.  Sutherland 
and  Carson — National  Museum,  Melbourne)  ; Hughenden  Station,  Flinders  River  {The 
late  a.  Baintree ; G.  Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne);  [?  Barcaldinc  Railway  Station, 

Central  Railway  {B.  Sexton)  ; ? Aramac  VV ell,  at  two  hundred  aud  ninety  feet 
{S.  Sharivood)'], 

Ammomtes  Daintreei,  'Etheridge.,  PL  29,  figs.  1-3. 

•Ammonites  Daintreei,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  346,  t.  24. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  discoidal ; whorls  depressed  or  flattened  at  the  sides,  with  a 
rather  narrow  rounded  back.  The  sides  of  the  shell  ornamented  with  numerous  nearly 
equal  aud  closely  arranged  ribs,  all  of  which  are  slightly  arcuated,  and  pass  over  the 
hack  or  dorsal  edge;  umbilicus  wide  and  deep,  allowing  half  the  inner  whorls  to  be 
exposed;  sides  of  the  whorls  around  the  umbilicus  steep-sided,  rounded,  or  subaugular ; 
'•'Perture  broadly  oval,  the  outer  whorl  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  next  inner  whorl. 
The  ribs  at  the  terminal  portion  of  the  last  or  body-chamber  are  somewhat  unequal  and 
coarser. 

Ohs.  I have  searched  every  available  source  for  information  relative  to  this 
®hell,  and  cannot  recognise  any  species  approaching  it  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
Europe,  India,  or  America.  It  has  someatlinify  with  A.  asterianus,  D’Orb.,  but  wants 
the  tubercle  around  the  umbilicus;  and  the  ribs  are  greatly  bent  or  slightly  sigmoidal, 
'*'’heroas  in  A.  asterianus  they  arc  straight.  It  also  resembles,  in  the  ribs,  some  forms 
or  varieties  of  A.  Herveyi,  but  is  not  so  tumid  a shell.  It  occurs  associated  with 
A.  Beudanti,  D’Orb.,  Ancyluccras  and  Inocerand.,\\\  the  Hughenden  Beds.  {Eiheridgei) 

Loc.  Hughenden  {The  late  B.  Baintree ; G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Alelbourne). 


» Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1855,  xi.,  t.  11,  f.  3a  and  6. 
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Amjionitks  8dtheela.ndi,  Mlieridge,  PL  29,  fig.  6. 

Ammonites  Sutherimvli,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  x.'cviii.,  p.  34.5,  t.  21,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  discoidal ; whorls  three  or  four,  with  flattened  sides  and  six 
or  seven  transverse  wavy  furrows  on  the  outer  whorl ; these  are  slightly  inflected 
forwards  on  the  sides  of  the  shell,  and  pass  over  the  back  at  right  angles  to  the  keel ; 
back  sharply  convex ; the  .surface  of  the  shell  appears  to  have  been  marked  by,  or 
ornamented  with,  fine  lines  or  striae  apparently  arranged  at  a different  angle  from  the 
sulci  or  furrows.  Umbilicus  small,  well  exposed,  its  walls  rounded;  aperture  oval, 
elongated,  or  acutely  ovate.  {Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  Avery  small  portion  only  of  the  shell  remains  upon  the  side  of  the  outer  whorl, 
between  the  last  two  sulci,  and  shows  faintly  the  fine  undulating  lines.  The  sutures 
are  so  indistinctly  marked  that  the  shell  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  species. 

A.  Sutlierlantlihii.&  affinity  with  A.  Raspail,  from  the Neoeomian,*  but  the 

sulci  or  fuiTows  are  fevver  and  wider,  and  the  umbilicus  smaller.  Jlfone  of  the  group 
Ligati,  in  the  fine  Indian  Collection  named  and  described  by  Perd.  Stoliczka,  affords  any 
clue  to  the  form  from  Queensland,  although  some  twenty-eight  Indian  species  belong  to 
this  group.  The  smallness  of  the  umbilical  cavity  and  depth  of  the  outer  whorl  remove 
this  form  from  any  species  with  which  we  can  ally  or  compare  it.  {Etheridge.)  ^ 

Loc.  Marathon  Station  {The  late  R.  Daintree ; O.  Siveet — Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne). 

Ammonites  Sutheblandi,  MoGoy,  MS. 

AmmAonitcs  Sutkerlandii  McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1868,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  42. 

Ohs.  The  only  information  we  have  regarding  this  Ammonite  is  the  following 
passage  by  Prof.  Sir  P.  McCoy : — “ A new  small  species  like  the  Prench  A.  Paran- 
dieri,-\  of  the  Grault.”  Sir  P.  McCoy’s  name,  although  having  precedence  over  that 
given  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  P.E.S.,  in  point  of  time,  cannot  retain  its  position, 
simply  from  the  want  of  adequate  description,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a manuscript  name. 
It  is  just  possible  that  both  Authors  have  had. the  same  species  before  them.  Prof. 
McCoy  compared  his  shell  to  Ammonites  Parandieri,  to  which  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figure 
also  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Both  the  latter  shells  have  similar  wavy  furrows, 
but  in  Mr.  Etheridge’s  species  the  umbilicus  is  very  much  more  concealed.  As  both 
shells,  should  they  prove  distinct,  cannot  retain  the  same  name,  a new  one  for  McCoy’s 
MS.  A.  Suthorlandi,  will  be  required.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  material  is  not  forth- 
coming for  a full  and  proper  description. 

Eoc.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Plinders  Eiver  {Messrs.  Sutherland 
and  Oarson — National  Museum,  Melbourne). 

Genus — SAMITES,  Parkinson,  1811. 

(Org.  Remains,  iii.,  p.  144.) 

Hamites  ? LAQUEus,  sp.  iiov.,  PI.  42,  figs.  14  and  15. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  oval,  link-shaped,  but  the  two  extremities  free,  no  helix  or 
involute  portion ; section  at  the  older  or  proximal  end  nearly  round,  but  compressed  and 
oval  at  the  younger  or  distal  extremity.  Surface  of  the  older  portion  with  close, 
encircling,  usually  simple,  but  occasionally  bifurcating  costse,  which  gradually  broaden 
out  as  the  shell  expands,  and  become  sharp  and  erect  with  wide  intervals  or  valleys  ; 
costse  on  the  dorsal  side  horizontal  or  very  slightly  concave,  and  nearly  horizontal  on  the 


* Lyc^e,  p.  115,  No.  2;  Ann.  Sci.  d’Observation,  t.  iii.,  PI.  11,  f.  3. 
t D’Orbigny  Pal.  Pran^.  Terr.  Cret.,  i.,  pp.  129  and  276,  t.  38,  f.  7*9. 
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ventral  side,  sUglitly  sigmoidally  curved  on  the  flanks  ; tubercles  occasionally  developed 
on  the  older  ribs,  a lino  bordering  tbe  sip)huncle  on  each  side,  and  one,  or  sometimes  two, 
on  each  flank  ; sipbuncle  small ; chambers  about  two  and  a-half  lines  thick. 

Ohs.  This  peculiar  shell  is  provisionally  referred  to  Hamites,  and  is  only  known 
to  me  in  the  semi-convolute  link-like  form  flgured.  The  above  description,  therefore, 
only  applies  to  specimens  in  such  a condition.  In  an  ordinary  Hamites  the  two 
extremities  are  returned  and  approach  one  another  in  the  same  plane,  the  small  or  older 
end  being  again  recurved  on  itself.  Tbe  returning  is  so  arranged  that  tbe  growth  of 
the  individual  could  go  bn  uninterruptedly  from  the  one  extremity  without  interfering 
with  that  of  the  other.  In  the  present  shell,  however,  the  curvature  is  such  that  the 
extremities,  being  in  the  same  plane,  approach  one  another,  so  that  in  its  present  state  of 
preservation  a disunited  link  is  formed.  The  first  example  of  this  I took  to  be  either  a 
malformation  or  one  in  which  fracture  had  displaced  one  or  other  of  the  ends.  But  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  misplacement,  and  as  other  individuals  are  exactly  similar,  neither 
of  these  hypotheses  will  hold,  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a particular  feature  of  the 
species.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  younger  end  continued  to  grow  in 
the  same  plane  and  direction  it  would  ultimately  abut  against  the  older  and  smaller 
extremity.  To  what  distance  the  latter  extended  before  the  crozier,  or  initial  point,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  be  reached,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  all  the  specimens  are  broken 
short  off  when  the  two  portions  approach  one  another.  At  the  rate  of  attenuation  the 
proximal  end  could  not  have  been  greatly  extended,  probably  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  the  largest  example. 

In  the  figured  specimen  the  distal  or  larger  end  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
terminal  grow'th,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a definite  margin. 

One  specimen  possesses  the  proximal  end  tuberculated,  but  other  examples  do 
not  show  such  ornament. 

It  would  appear  that  the  present  species  falls  more  readily  into  Hamulina  * 
rather  than  Hamites.  In  the  former  the  shell  is  only  once  bent  upon  itself,  the  parts 
not  in  contact,  and  is  without  a “ crozier,”  but,  unfortunately,  D’Orbigny  is  said  by 
Bictet  f to  have  abandoned  his  genus  and  it  has  probably,  therefore,  little  stability. 
The  curvature  of  the  shell  being  in  one  plane  renders  a comparison  with  Helicoceras 

nseless. 

Loc.  Tower  Hill,  Landsborough  Hiver  {The  late  B.  Haintree — Queensland 
Mus.)  ; Warrego  River — Queensland  Mus. ; Wellshot  Run,  near  Barcaldine  {A. 
Ly  mourner') . 

Genus— ANGYLOOHBAS,  B'Orligny,  1842. 

(Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Oret.,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  491.) 

Anctioceeas  Flindeesi,  McCoy,  PI.  3.3,  fig.  3 ; PI.  34,  figs.  5-8. 

■AncyToceras  Flindersi,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1867,  xix.,  p.  356. 

,1  ,,  Etheridge  fil.,  Joum.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  xvii.,  p.  89,  2nd  pi.  (upper  6g.) 

Ohs.  This  species  has  never  been  described  in  detail,  but  Sir  P.  McCoy  says  it 
exceeds  the  Ancyloeeras  yiyas,  Sby.,  in  size,  and  differs  by  having  the  transverse  ribs 
larger  and  forking  on  the  sides,  and  the  presence  of  a row  of  large  compressed  tubercles 
Oh  each  side  of  the  back.  He  further  considers  its  nearest  ally  to  be  the  Ancyloeeras 
'laherelli,  Astier,  of  the  French  Lower  Greensand.  The  type  in  the  IS'ational 
Museum,  Melbourne,  to  which  access  was  kindly  given  me  by  Sir  F.  McCoy,  is  a 
fragment  eight  inches  long,  with  tubercles  along  the  sides  of  the  back.  From  each  of 
these  two  to  three  ribs  arise  passing  to  the  flanks.  The  ribs  on  the  back  are  double. 

* D’Orbigny,  Prod.  Pal.  Strat.,  1862,  ii.,  p.  66,  f Traite  de  Pal.,  ii.,  p.  707. 
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In  a collection  of  Australian  fossils  forwarded  to  me,  when  in  London,  hy  Prof. 
Iiiversidge,  I identified  what  was  believed  to  be  a large  fragment  of  this  species  from 
Landshorough  Creek.  I remarked,  “Although  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  entire  shell, 
it  represents  an  individual  of  some  size,  in  which  the  ribs  fork  on  the  sides,  as  described 
by  McCoy,  and  with  a row  of  large,  much  compressed  tubercles  on  the  sides  of  the 
back.  The  section  of  our  specimen  is  elliptical,  but  unfortunately  that  of  M.  Ijlindersi 
is  not  given  by  McCoy.” 

Additional  examples  of  an  Aneyloceras,  or  Crioeeras,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
strata  of  Aramae  Well  in  w'hich  some  of  the  ribs  do  fork,  as  described  by  McCoy, 
but  not  all  of  them ; and  there  is  a clearly  marked  row  of  tubercles  along  each  side. 
The  specimens  are,  therefore,  presumed  to  be  A.  Flindersi.  The  following  facts  are 
gathered  from  them  : — 

The  section  was  egg-shaped,  or  elongately  pyriform,  with  flat  sides,  sloping  away 
rapidly  to  the  narrow  back,  the  dorsal  side  being  broad.  The  ribs  are  close  in  the  young 
state,  wddening  with  age,  slightly  sigmoid.al  on  the  flanks,  where  they  bifurcate,  each  rib 
on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  back  being  enlarged  into  a tubercle.  These,  in  the  young 
state,  are  blunt  and  depressed,  but  with  advanced  age  becoming  more  compressed  fore 
and  aft.  In  the  older  shells  also,  the  ribs  become  less  conspicuous  in  crossing  the 
flat  narrow  back. 

The  septa  are  highly  complicated,  and  much  broken  up.  The  siphonal  saddle  is 
short,  whilst  the  ventral  lobes  have  two  chief  divisions,  or  fringes,  the  outer  the  longest ; ■ 
the  ventral  saddles  are  quadripartite,  having  two  chief  subdivisions,  separated  by  a 
lobe,  consistiug  of  a long  terminal,  and  two  lateral  fringes  ; each  subdivision  is  itself 
split  into  two  smaller  saddles,  aud  much  jjectinated.  The  superior  lateral  lobes  are 
very  large  and  long,  and  occupy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  centre  of  each  flank  of  the 
shell,  the  body  of  each  lobe  being  long  and  separated  into  two  large  forks,  each  of 
which  is  again,  in  its  turn,  slit  into  two  spreading  highly  pectinated  branches.  The 
principal  lateral  saddle  more  or  less  resembles  the  ventral  saddle  in  its  construction ; 
the  inferior  lateral  lobe  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  two  chief  side  branches  and 
a central  prolongation ; the  second  lateral  saddle  is  rounded  aud  short,  of  two  divisions 
separated  by  a lobe  somewhat  similar  to,  but  smaller  than  the  lobe  subdividing  the 
ventral  saddle. 

The  chief  point  in  the  septal  structure  of  A.  Flindersi  is  the  extreme  depth  and 
development  of  the  superior  lateral  lobe  and  its  ramifications.  Each  lobe  occupies  a 
large  part  of  the  flank,  and  in  full-grown  individuals  extends  over  the  width  of 
four  ribs. 

Loc.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Blinders  Eiver  {Messrs.  Sutherland  and 
Crtrsoji— Colin.  ISTational  Museum,  Melbourne)  ; Landsborough  Creek,  Thomson  Eiver 
{Frof.A.  Liversidge—CoWu.  Sydney  University);  Aramae  Well,  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet,  and  two  hundred  aud  thirty-eight  feet  respectively  {S.  Sharioood). 


Anctlocer.vs  Tatiori,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  42,  fig.  13, 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  small,  elongate  ; .spire  tightly  coiled,  of  about  two,  or  two  and 
a-half  whorls  ; projected  limb  gradually  increasing  in  size,  not  placed  precisely  at  right 
angles  to  the  spire,  but  rather  obliquely  bent  towards  it ; “ crozier,”  or  recurved  distal 
end  not  preserved ; costm  simple,  without  tubercles,  becoming  more  obliquely  directed 
as  the  limb  is  ascended,  rounded,  and  separated  by  narrower  sulci. 

Ohs.  The  proximal  coil  of  the  shell  would  indicate  Ancyloceras  rather  than 
S-amites  for  the  reception  of  this  fossil.  It  may  be  only  the  young  of  some  other  form, 
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but  if  adult  is  distinct  from  any  hitberto  described  Australian  species.  It  is  noticeable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  in  this  respect  would  perhaps  be 
included  in  the  group  of  Aneyloceras  pulcherrimus,  D’Orb.* 

The  name  is  proposed  in  honour  of  my  old  Priend  and  former  Colleague,  Mr. 
Norman  Taylor. 

Loc.  Head  of  the  Walsh  River  f (Colin.  Queensland  Mus.). 

Genus— CBIOCHEAS,  LeveilU,  1873. 

(Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  France,  ii.,  p.  313.) 

Ceioceeas  austeale,  Moore,  sp. 

PL  30,  fig.  7 ; PI.  31,  fig.  1 ; PL  32,  figs.  1-4,  ? 5 ; PL  33,  fig.  2. 

prioceras  australe,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  257,  1. 15,  f.  3. 

,,  „ Waagen,  Pal.  Indica  (.Jurassic  Fauna  of  Kutch),  Cephaloijoda,  1875,  i.,  Xo.  4,  p.  24G  , 

t.  GO,  f.  1,  a-c. 

„ Jaclcii,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  R.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1880. 

,,  australe,  Ten.  Woods,  .Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  xvi.,  p.  152,  t.  10,  f.  5 and  G. 

,,  ,,  Ratte,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1886,  i.,  p.  133,  tt.  1 and  2. 

Compare  Crioceras  irreyular’e,  Ten.  Woods,  Ihiil,,  p.  1.51,  t.  8,  f.  2.] 

Sp.  GJiar.  Shell  attaining  a very  large  size,  with  the  whorls  massive,  hroad,  close 
but  not  touching,  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  the  first  two  or  two  and  a-half  whorls 
tuberculate  ; back  xevj  convex  : round  or  slightly  flattened  at  the  sides  ; dorsal  or  inner 
side  flat  or  concave ; section  routiclly  deltoid ; siphuncle  of  medium  size  for  that  of 
the  shell,  immediately  below  the  outer  test  on  the  back ; septa  thick  and  strongly 
developed,  almost  flat  in  the  centre ; the  ventral  or  siphonal  saddle  is  short  in  propoi’- 
tion  to  the  inferior  lateral  saddles.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  strong  main 
branches,  each  again  bifurcating.  The  second  inferior  lateral  saddles  appear  to  be  of 
equal  length  with  the  first,  and  of  similar  construction.  The  ventral  lobe  is  deep,  with 
short  branches  on  each  side  the  dorsal  saddle;  the  dlgitations  are  numerous  ; the  costse 
showing,  and  very  well  developed,  horizontal  on  the  ventral  side  or  back,  slightly 
sigmoidal  on  the  flanks,  and  concave  forwards  on  the  dorsal  side  ; simple,  or  bifurcating, 
when  the  latter,  consisting  of  a primary  rib,  and  a subsidiary  one  at  its  side,  tuberculate, 
in  the  young  state  ; in  the  latter  condition  the  primary  costse  are  of  two  sizes,  the  non- 
tuberculate  ribs  being  all  of  one  size,  whilst  those  bearing  the  tubercles  are  larger,  and 
separated  one  from  the  others,  sometimes  by  two  and  sometimes  by  three  of  the  former ; 
costse  in  tlie  young  shell  close  together,  contiguous,  but  gradually  widening  out  with  age 
and  becoming  separated  by  wide  rather  concave  sulci,  which  become  wider  still  as  the 
mouth  is  approached ; tubercles  blunt  and  node-like,  arranged  in  six  rows,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  flank  and  two  on  the  back,  those  on  the  sides  becoming  less  apparent,  and 
disappearing  about  the  end  of  the  second  volution ; test  striated  parallel  to  the  costse. 

Ois.  Through  a fine  series  of  specimens  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  De  Vis, 
supplementing  additional  ones  collected  by  my  Colleague,  I am  able  to  trace  this  species 
from  a comparatively  young  state  (PL  30,  fig.  7),  in  which  the  tubercles  ai’e  present  as 
little  fine  nodes,  up  to  the  fine  specimen  figured  on  Plate  31,  of  half  the  natural  size; 
and  further,  to  show  that  in  all  probability  Moore’s  O.  australe  and  0.  Jaohii  (mihi) 
are  identical. 

As  originally  described,  O.  Jaclcii  was  known  either  from  the  inner  tuberculated 
whorls  of  larger  and  older  specimens,  or  from  young  individuals  in  which  the  tubercles 
Were  very  pronounced.  In  the  latter  condition  the  costse  are  close,  sharp,  and 

* Pal.  Franc.  Terr.  Cret.,  i.,  t.  121,  f.  3.  . , , , , 

+ The  head  of  the  Walsh  River  is  in  Pateozoio  and  Plutonic  rooks.  The  locality  is  probably  lower 

down  th  e Walsh . (Jt.L.J.) 
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moderately  straiglit,  but  as  tbe  shell  grew  they  became  rounder,  flatter,  further  apart, 
abrupt  on  their  front  sides,  gradually  shelving  off  into  the  concave  sulcus,  and  sigmoidal 
in  direction  on  the  flanks.  In  this  condition  the  shell  becomes  G.  australe,  Moore. 
The  tubercles  are  occasionally  retained  to  the  fourth  whorl  before  they  disappear,  but  in 
most  examples  they  are  not  visible  beyond  the  second  or  second  and  a-half  whorl.  In 
no  less  than  four  specimens  there  is  no  sign  of  tubercles  at  all,  even  in  the  flattened, 
rounded  ribs  in  advanced  age,  which  gradually  become  further  apart  as  the  mouth  is 
approached,  even  to  the  extent  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  costae  bearing  tubercles 
are  always  larger  and  thicker  than  the  non-tuberculate.  The  number  of  secondarj-  ribs 
between  those,  bearing  tubercles  varies  from  two  to  five.  Much  variation  also  took  place 
in  the  contiguity  of  the  whorls,  some  being  inrolled  much  more  closely  than  others,  and 
frequently  the  whorls  to  all  appearance  look  as  if  touching,  but  on  fracturing  the 
specimens  they  are  all  found  to  be  separate. 

Crioceras  australe  attains  to  very  large  dimensions.  The  subject  of  PI.  81, 
fig.  1,  measures  twelve  and  a-quarter  inches  in  one  direction  by  nine  and  a-half  in  the 
other.  Another  before  me  is  nine  inches  by  seven  and  a-half,  the  breadth  of  the  last 
whorl  from  the  middle  of  tho  back  to  the  umbilical  edge  being  three  and  a-half  inches. 
But  in  the  Australian  Museum  is  a huge  specimen  described  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Eatte, 
consisting  of  about  half  the  entire  shell,  showing  the  following  measurements : — 


Ft.  in. 


Diameter  ... 

Circumference  of  periphery 
G-irtli  of  older  portion  ... 

Distance  apart  of  the  costae  at  the  younger  end 
Depth  of  valleys  between  the  cost®  at  the  younger  end 


1 Hi 
3 9i 

2 2i 
0 4 
0 1 


Mr.  G.  Sweet  obtained  another  very  large  example  from  the  Maranoa  Eiver, 
with  a diameter  of  two  feet  nine  inches  and  even  then  imperfect.  The  cost®  or 
ribs  are  from  two  to  three  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Moore  states  that  in  his  specimen  the  mouth  measured  seven  and  a-haH 
inches  in  depth  by  seven  in  breadth.  The  dorsal  side  of  each  whorl  is  flattened,  with  a 
space  in  the  middle  line  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  lobe,  and  bounded  by  two  impressed 
lines. 

One  word  more  about  Crioeoras  Jachii.  Moore’s  description  and  figure  are  quite 
inadequate  for  the  poper  recognition  of  O.  uia'fmZe,  and  I believe  I should,  therefore, 
have  been  justified  in  retaining  mine.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  two  large  species 
could  have  existed  in  the  same  area,  so  very  alike  and  only  known  to  differ  in  the  young 
state.  The  figure,  however,  given  by  Dr.  Waagen  is  probably  conclusive,  for  in  this 
case  there  arc  portions  of  the  large  outer  whorls  of  C,  australe^  embracing  an  inner 
fragment  resembling  O.  Jachii.  Such  conditions  arc  seen  in  other  Crioceri,  such  for 
example  as  G.  Emerici*  a JMeocomian  species.  Ilis  statement  that  when  complete  the 
shell  attained  nearly  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  huge  G.  Botverhanki,  of  the  British 
Lower  Greensand,  would  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  size  of  the  shell  already 
referred  to  as  in  the  Australian  Museum.  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  E.E.8.,  also  recognised 
a large  Crioceras  in  Mr.  Daintree’s  Collection,  measuring  little  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  which  may  possibly  be  this  species. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  septa  have  been  excellently  figured  by  Mr.  Eatte,  from 
the  large  specimen  in  the  Australian  Museum,  but  from  advanced  age  they  are  more 
complicated  than  those  shown  in  PI.  32,  fig.  4. 


Quenstedt,  Handb.  Petrefaetenkunde,  1885,  Atlas,  t.  45,  £.  21. 
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Loc.  Upper  Maranoa  District  (The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Glarhe)  ; Tate  Diver  (A,  O. 
Macmillan')-,  Walsh  Diver  (lion.  A.  G.  Gregory  aud  Queensland  Museuin) Palmer 
Diver  (The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods)  ; Landsborough  Creek,  Thomson  Diver  (Prof.  A. 
Liversidge) Wollumbilla  (G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne)  ; Maranoa  Diver,  about 
one  mile  north  of  Mitchell  Bridge  (Q.  Sweet — Colin.  Ibid.). 


Ceioceeas  ieeegulaee.  Ten.  Woods. 

PI.  33,  fig.  1 ; PI.  42,  fig.  16  ; PI.  32,  fig.  5 ?. 

Grioceras  irregulare,  Ten.  Woods,  Journ.  R.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  xvi.,  p.  161,  t.  8,  f.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  loosely  and  irregularly  coiled;  whorls  one  and  a-half,  quite 
free,  but  the  distance  irregular,  much  compressed  at  the  sides ; tuberculate  in  sixteen 
rows.  The  first  six  obsolete,  tubercles,  three  on  each  side,  conical,  short,  close  on  the 

sides,  but  at  an  interval  on  the  dorsal  edge,  then  disappearing  except  that  a faint 

row  seen  near  the  end  of  the  fragment  after  a long  interval.  Costas  of  two  sizes, 
the  tuberculate  ones  large,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  simple,  narrow,  round, 
undulating  ribs,  which  vary  in  number  between  the  tubercles  from  two  to  thirteen. 
(Ten.  Woods.) 

Obs.  The  above  description  is  quoted  from  the  late  Dev.  Mr.  "Woods’s  Paper 
word  for  word,  and  with  identical  punctuation.  The  latter,  in  the  second  sentence, 
seems  to  have  become  misplaced,  because  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  paragraph  does 
not  appear  to  be  continuous. 

The  figure  of  this  species  certainly  represents  a more  loosely  coiled  shell  than 
G.  australe,  but  nevertheless  “the  resemblance  between  the  form  of  the  cost®  and 
arrangement  of  the  tubercles  is  so  conspicuously  alike  that  a connection  between  the 
two  cannot  but  be  suspected.  The  original  figure  is  given  in  PL  33,  fig.  1,  and  here 
will  be  noticed  the  apparent  tapering  termination,  or  rather  commencement,  or  nucleus, 
of  the  shell,  this  free  and  open  state  being  quite  different  to  anything  yet  noticed  in 
G.  australe,  the  initial  portions  of  which  are  represented  in  PI.  30,  fig.  7,  and  PI.  32, 
fig.  1.  There  are  two,  three,  four,  and  six  costa3  at  times  between  the  larger  node- 
bearing ribs,  and  these  seem  to  occur  irrespective  of  order  (PI.  33,  fig.  1).  This  is  the 
case  in  O.  australe,  and,  as  in  that  species,  the  nodes  cease  suddenly,  and  are  confined  to 
a limited  portion  of  the  surface  only.  Two  very  prominent  nodes  occur  on  the  back 
(PI.  42,  fig.  16),  one  at  each  side,  immediately  below  those  (PL  42,  fig.  16),  and  one  or 
two  on  each  flank  (PL  33,  fig.  1).  Compare  with  this  the  ornamentation  of  0.  australe 
(PL  32,  figs.  1 and  2).  The  specimen  referred  to  G.  irregulare,  from  the  Walsh  Diver 
(PL  42,  fig.  16),  has  the  peculiarly  flattened  appearance,  on  its  inner  or  concave  side, 
which  generally  results  from  the  close  contiguity  of  another  whorl,  and  therein  still 
more  indicating  its  probable  relation  to  0.  australe. 

As  figured  by  Mr.  Tenison  Woods,  G.  irregulare  is  decidedly  after  the  type  of 
Grioceras  latus,  G-abb,*  both  in  the  enrolment  of  the  whorls  and  form  of  ornament,  but 
in  Gabb’s  species  the  larger  prominent  ribs  are  farther  apart. 

Loa.  Palmer  Diver  (The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T,  Woods);  Head  of  Walsh  Divert 
(Hann's  Expedition — Queensland  Museum) . 


* Pal.  California,  t.  15,  f.  25. 

t The  head  of  the  Walsh  River  is  in  Paleozoic  and  Plutonic  rocks.  Probably  the  true  locality  is 
further  down  the  river.  {S.L.J.) 
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CeIOCeeas,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  33,  figs.  4,  5,  aud  6. 

Ancyloceras  or  ITmnitcs,  Etheridge  fil.,  Journ.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  xvii.,  p.  89,  2nd  PI.,  bottom 
l.h.  fig. 

Ohs.  In  1883  I figured  a fragment,  provisionally  referred  to  Ancyloceras  or 
Samites,  but  which  I now  think  may  be  more  appropriately  referred  to  Grioceras.  The 
ribs  are  in  bundles  of  two  or  three,  proceeding  from  a series  of  single  nodes,  or  tubercles, 
on  the  flanks,  arranged  generally  in  a line  along  their  centres,  or  coming  close  down  to 
the  dorsal  (concave)  margin.  Here  and  there  one  of  the  ribs  may  be  much  stronger 
than  the  others  (PI.  33,  fig.  4). 

Another  specimen  has  since  come  to  light  from  the  Aramac  Well,  in  which  the 
arrangement  is  similar  generally,  but  slightly  different  in  detail  (PI.  33,  figs.  5 and  6). 
Here  the  tubercles  are  farther  apart  on  the  flanks  ; the  ribs  more  commonly  in  bundles 
of  two,  this  subdivision  being  remarkably  well'bhown  on  the  back,  where  also  a double 
row  of  tubercles  is  visible.  Purther  examples  of  these  specimens,  which  are  perhaps 
specifically  identical,  will  be  welcome. 

hoc.  Landsborough  Creek,  Thomson  Eiver,  PI.  33,  fig.  4 {Frof.  A.  Liversidge — 
Colin.  Sydney  Cniversity)  ; Aramac  Well,  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet 
(S'.  SJiancood). 

Ceioceeas  Edkinsi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  30,  figs.  8 aud  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  simple,  of  apparently  not  more  than  two  volutions,  in  a more  or 
less  oval  coil ; section  oval ; dorsal  and  ventral  lobes  about  equal,  and  much  smaller  than 
the  lateral ; dorsal  and  ventral  saddles  each  divided  into  two  branches,  which  bifurcate. 
Surface  with  equidistant,  regular  ribs,  one  becoming  larger  than  the  others  at  intervals, 
separated  by  equal  interspaces;  a row  of  very  small  tubercles  on  each  side  the  back. 

Ohs.  A small  and  pretty  species  of  this  genus,  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  resembling  in  the  curvature  of  its  shell,  the  Grioceras  irregulare. 
Ten.  Woods,  but  the  size  precludes  any  reference  to  this  species.  Had  only  a single 
specimen  been  present  it  might  have  passed  for  the  young  of  that  shell,  but  as  the 
examples  are  numerous,  and  constant  in  their  chai’acters,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
adult  individuals,  and  as  such  are  certainly  new  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Queensland. 

C.  Edkinsi  is  associated  with  a number  of  other  shells,  such  as  a small  Inoceramus, 
possibly  a Nucula,  a small  crushed  Ammonite,  of  a strongly  Qr&At  facies,  and  ca.sts  of 
univalves,  but  the  latter  not  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  allied  to,  and  very 
like  Ancyloceras  Beyrichii,  Karsten,*  especially  in  the  simple  coiled  whorls. 

The  name  is  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Edkins,  who  presented  the  specimens 
to  the  Queensland  Geological  Survey. 

Loc.  Well,  seven  miles  east  of  Mount  Cornish  Homestead,  near  Muttaburra,  at 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  {E.  B.  Edkins). 

Eamily— NAHTILIDAi. 

Genus — NAUTILUS,  Bregnius,  1732. 

(Dissert,  de  Polythal.) 

Nautilus  Heudeesoui,  sp.  nov. 

Ohs.  Fine  examples  were  obtained  too  late  for  detailed  description,  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  now  that  they  are  after  the  general  type  of  N.  eleyans. 
Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  M.I.C.E.,  Hydraulic  Engineer  to  the 
Queensland  Government,  who  has  presented  many  fossils  to  the  Geological  Survey 
Museum.  These  will  be  described  later. 


* Geol.  I’Anoien.  Colombie-Bolivarienne,  Venezuela,  Nouv.-Grenada  et  Ecuador,  1886,  t.  1,  f.  tfl. 
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Loo.  and  Horizon.  Maxwcllton,  Minders  River,  Lat.  20  45  b.,  Long.  142 
48'  E.  {J.  BurUtf) ; AVellsliot  Run,  Barcaldiiie,  Lat.  23°  55'  S.,  Long.  144°  25'  E. 
{^A.  Lymburner) ; Ilfracombe,  Lat.  23°  30'  S.,  Long.  144°  45'  E.  ( Sheehy'). 


Sub-Kingdom — ^VEE-TEBRATA. 

Class — Pisces. 

Order-CHONDROPTEllYGII. 

Eamily — LAMNIDJ5. 

Genus—LAMNA,  Cuvier,  1817. 

(Regne  Animal,  ii.,  p.  126.) 

Lamna  Davtesii,  Mheridge  Jil. 

Lamna  Daviesii,  Etii.  fil.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  ill.,  Pt.  1,  p.  159,  t.  4,  f.  2 and  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Vertebra3  four  incbes  bigb,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
with  a transverse  diameter  of  more  than  two  inches.  Outline  of  the  centrums  oval, 
with  a slightly  concave  surface.  Teripheral  fissures  very  narrow  and  numerous;  margins 

of  the  centrums  prominent  and  rounded. 

Ohs.  The  present  very  remarkable  specimen  consists  of  seven  vertebrae  of  a 
Selachian  fish,  firmly  united  together,  but  slightly  displaced  obliquely  from  their  normal 
position,  and  as  a whole  six  inches  in  length.  In  all  probability,  from  the  difference  in 
the  height  and  transverse  measurement,  these  vertebrso  had  to  some  extent  an  oval 
outline,  but  this  may  have  been  intensified  by  the  oblique  displacement  they  have 
undergone. 

With  our  present  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  this  group  of  fish 
in  bygone  periods,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  a genus  for  these  remains,  but  there  is  a 
general  correspondence  to  the  excellent  figures  given  by  Agassiz  of  the  vertebra  of 
extinct  species  of  Lamm,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  of  each  centrum  was  ossified, 
as  in  the  family  represented  by  the  genus  in  question.  According  to  Agassiz’s  statement 
as  to  the  number  of  the  peripheral  fissures, in  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  abdominal 
regions  of  the  column,  the  present  specimen  would  be  those  of  the  abdominal. 

It  must  be  the  representative  of  a very  large  fish.  The  Australian  Museum 
contains  a Carcliarodoii  Rondeletii,  about  nine  feet  long,  with  vertebrse  the  centrums  of 
which  are  about  half  the  size  only  of  those  in  this  fossil.  Judging  by  these  measure- 
ments, it  would  appear  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Ogilby,  who  has  kindly  gone  into  the  question 
with  me,  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  a fish  which  must  have  been  from  eighteen 

to  twenty  feet  long.  ' 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Richmond  Downs,  Minders  River  (D.  W.  Be  Ms— Lolin. 

Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane) . 


Lamna  appendiculata,  Agassiz. 

Otodus  appcndiciilatus,  Agassiz,  Recli.  Poias.  Foss.,  iii.,  p.  270,  Atlas,  iii.,  t.  32,  f.  I-25' 

„ „ Eth.  fil.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  158.  t,  4,  f.  1. 

Lamna  appendiculata.  Smith  Woodward,  Cat.  Foss.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus,,  Pt.  1,  1889,  p.  393. 

Sp.  Char.  A tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  nearly  one  inch  in  height  from  a line 
drawn  between  the  fangs  upwards  to  the  apex,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  root. 
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and  rather  less  between  the  fangs.  The  upper  margin  of  the  root  describes  almost  an 
ellipse,  the  fangs  being  thick  and  obtusely  rounded.  The  crown  is  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  high,  rather  flattened  on  the  inner  surface,  and  gently  arcuate 
from  before  backwards,  with  the  lateral  or  cutting  edges  and  the  apex  sharp. 
The  basal  cusps  are  small,  but  prominent  and  sharp,  the  posterior  of  the  two  being 
the  larger. 

This  tooth  is  in  all  probability  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  from  its  arcuate  outline 
somewhat  posterior  in  position.  The  specimen  was  carefully  compared  with  a large 
series  of  similar  teeth  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  England,  and  found  to  agree 
excellently  with  Agassiz’s  species,  especially  that  form  represented  in  his  PI.  32,  f.  15, 
the  present  example  being  but  slightly  more  arcuate. 

Loc.  Limestone  at  Kamilaroy,  Leichhardt  Eiver,  N'orth-west  Queensland 
{B.  L.  Jack). 


Order— (JANOIDEI. 

Eamily— ASPIDOEHT]SrCHID.E. 

Oenus — ASPIDOBSYBCHnS,  Agassiz,  1833. 

(Rech.  Poiss.  Foss.,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  ii.  135.) 

Ohs.  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  F.E.S.,  has  recorded*  the  caudal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  several  of  the  pecnliarly  elongated  scales  of  this  genus.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  these  fragments  may  belong  to  the  following  genus. 

Loc.  Hughenden  {The  late  B.  Laintree') . 


Oenus — BELONO8T0MUS,  L.  Agassiz,  1844. 

(Rech.  Poiss.  Foss.,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  140.) 

Belonostomtjs  Sweeti,  Eth.  jil.  and  A.  S.  Woodw. 

Belomstomus  Sweeti,  Eth.  fil.  and  A.  S.  Woodw.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viot,  1892,  ii.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  1,  t.  1. 

Ohs.  For  a full  description  of  the  remains  of  this  fish  the  Eeader  is  referred  to 
the  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  F.Z.S.,  and  the  Writer.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  measuring  one  foot  three  inches  in  length.  It  was  a much 
less  slender  fish  than  the  typical  J urassic  species,  B.  tenuirostris,  Ag.,  and  B.  sphyreenoides, 
Ag.,and  the  superficial  ornament  of  the  scales  was  much  more  conspicuous  and  elaborate. 
The  only  Belonostomus  w'hich  appears  to  be  at  all  comparable  to  the  Queensland  species 
is  the  large  B.  Comptoni,  Ag.,  sp.,  from  Brazil,  the  scale  sculpture  of  the  latter  being 
equally  conspicuous  with  our  species,  with  this  exception,  that  the  principal  flank  scales 
never  appear  to  exhibit  the  prominent,  fine,  transverse  striations  so  characteristic  of 
the  hinder  margin  of  all  the  flank  scales  of  B.  Sweeti. 

Belonostomus  lived  in  the  same  geological  periods  in  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil, 
and  its  discovery  in  Queensland  is  thus  of  great  interest,  as  extending  still  further  the 
ascertained  geographical  range  of  the  genus  during  Mesozoic  times. 

Loc.  Hughenden  {O.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet;  senHi  L) . P . Byan — Colin.  Geological 
Survey,  Queensland). 


Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  346. 
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Class — Reptilia. 

Order— CHELONIA. 

Family — CHELONID^ 

Genus— NOTOGRELONE,  LydeMer,  1889. 

Notochdi/s,  Owen  {non  Gray),  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1882,  xxxviii.,  p.  178. 

Notochdone,  Lydekker,  Geol.  Mag.,  1889,  vi.  (3),  p.  32.5. 

,,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  3,  1889,  p.  70. 

Notocheione  costata,  Owen,  sp. 

Notochelya  costata,  Owen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  178. 

„ „ Eth.  fil.,  Geol.  Mag.,  1880,  iii.,  p.  329. 

Notochelone  eostata,  Lydekker,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  325  and  70. 

Ohs.  The  remains  of  this  Chelonian  consist  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  carapace 
and  j)lastron.  These  portions  were  not  united  hy  bone,  so  that  no  affinity  can  exist  with 
the  freshwater  and  terrestrial  genera.  It  appears  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  marine 
Turtles  {Chelone). 

Sir  Richard  Owen  states  this  to  be  the  first  evidence  of  a fossil  Chelonian 
obtained  in  Australia,  but  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  late  Mr.  Krelft’s  discovery 
of  the  carapace  of  a freshwater  species  in  the  AVellington  bone-caves*  and  Dr.  E.  P. 
Ramsay’s  description  of  the  pelvis  of  a Turtle  from  Lord  Howe  Island.f 

Furthermore,  a marginal  scute  of  a Chelonian  from  Westbrook,  a tributary  of 
Oakey  Creek,  Condamine  River,  has  long  been  in  the  collection  of  the  G-eological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  presented  thereto  by  Dr.  Gr.  Bennett. 

The  district  in  which  this  interesting  fossil  was  found  abounds  in  organic  remains 
of  Cretaceous  age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  this  Chelonian  which  would 
militate  against  its  having  lived  at  that  period  of  the  earth’s  history. 

Loc.  Landsborough  Creek,  Thomson  River  (JProf.  A.  Liversidge — Colin. 
Sydnej^  University). 

Order— ICHTHYOPTERTGIA. 

Genus— I0HTRT0SAUBU8,  Konig,  1820. 

(loon.  Foss.  Seotiles,  t.  19,  f.  250.) 

ICHTHYOSATTEtrS  AUSTEAIIS,  MoCoy. 

Ichthyosaurus  australis,  MoCoy,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1867,  xix.,  p.  355;  Ihid.,  xx.,  p.  196. 

„ „ MoCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soo.  Viet.,  1868,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  42  ; Ibid.,  1869,  ix.,  Pt.  2,  p.  77. 

„ „ Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  228. 

8p.  Char.  Centrums  of  the  vertebrse  four  inches  wide,  three  inches  deep,  and  one 
and  a-half  inches  long,  deeply  biconcave,  and  with  conical  articular  surfaces  ; paddles 
with  eight  rows  of  phalangeal  joints  ; tooth  with  a rough,  bony,  square  base,  above  which 
the  smooth  base  of  the  crown  has  a circular  section,  the  remainder  of  the  conical  crown 
being  marked  with  close  irregular  obtuse  ridges,  with  narrow  intermediate  impressed 
lines ; eyes  five  and  a-half  inches  in  antero-postei'ior  diameter,  the  pupillary  opening  two 
inches,  and  the  sclerotic  divided  into  about  thirteen  pieces.  {McCoy.) 

Ohs.  This  is  said  by  Si  r F.  McCoy  to  be  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus, 
being  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  I.  campylodon.  Carter,  from 
the  English  Chalk. 


* Australian  Vertebrata,  Foss,  and  Recent,  1871,  p.  39. 
t Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1882,  vii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  86. 
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It  would  be  a great  boon  if  Prof.  McCoy  would  publish  a full  description  of  this 
interesting  Reptile,  as  quite  recently  fine  additional  remains  of  I.  australis  have  come  to 
hand  through  the  labours  of  Messrs.  J.  Burkitt,  J.  Hugh  Moor,  and  L.  Mackinnon. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  has  obtained  the  snout  portion  of  a large  head  with  powerful 
teeth  and  a number  of  united  vertebr® ; the  second  a portion  of  a skull  showing  the 
orbit,  with  sclerotic  plates  in  situ,  and  a largo  number  of  disjointed  centrums  of  vertebrae  ; 
whilst  the  last-named  collector  has  forwarded  other  disarticulated  centrums,  which, 
although  smaller,  have  every  appearance  of  being  those  of  this  species. 

Loe.  Base  of  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Flinders  River  {Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sutherland — Nat.  Mus.,  Melbourne)  ; Bed  of  Flinders  River,  thirty-five  miles  below 
Richmond  Downs,  aqjproximately  Lat.  20°  37’  S.,  Long.  142°  43'  E.  {J.  BurMtf)  ; 
Flinders  River,  at  Manfred  Downs,  approximately  Lat.  20°  5'  8.,  Long.  141°  45'  E. 
(Ji  Hugh  Moor')  ; Glendower,  Upper  Flinders  {W.  L.  MacTcinnon). 

ICHTHXOSAUEUS  MARATHONENSis,  Etheridge  Jil. 

Ichth!/osau7-us  marathonensis,  Eth.  fit,  l^roo.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  2,  ii.  405,  t.  7. 

Obs.  The  fossil  consists  of  that  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  a large  skull 
anterior  to  the  nostrils.  It  measures  ten  inches  in  length,  and  exhibits  the  greater 
portion  of  the  right  maxillary  and  deutary  bones,  and  a portion  of  the  left.  At  the 
anterior  end  the  specimen  has  been  broken  off  short,  immediately  posterior  to  the  union 
of  the  rami,  and  at  the  hinder  end  just  anterior  to  the  outer  termination  of  the  nasal 
bones.  At  the  former  the  snout  is  three  and  a-half  to  four  inches  in  transverse  measure- 
ment, and  at  the  latter  point  four  and  a-lialf  iuches.  There  are  thirty  teeth  in  all 
preserved,  ten  implanted  in  the  pre-maxillary,  and  eleven  in  the  dentary. 

Both  bones  are  longitudinally  channelled  by  a deep  semi-interrupted  groove, 
similar  to  that  seen  in  other  species  of  Ichthyosaurus. 

The  teeth  are  of  medium  size,  but  larger  than  in  some  species,  measuring  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a-quartcr  from  the  alveolar  edge  to  the  apex  of  the  crown,  but 
including  the  implanted  base,  one  of  the  foremost  teeth  measures  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  length.  They  increase  in  diameter  and  stoutness  from  before  backwards,  are 
conical  sub-circular  in  section,  with  a non-tronchant  and  apparently  straight  crown.  The 
enamel  is  ornamented  with  grooves  and  ridges,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cronm 
apices  were  devoid  of  these  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  upper  portions  of  the  crown  and 
the  base  of  the  teeth  above  the  alveolus  appear  to  be  more  strongly  ridged  than  does  the 
middle  line  of  each  tooth.  In  the'  most  anterior  tooth  but  one  preserved  in  the 
pre-maxillary,  having  a sectional  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  there  is  a pulp  cavity  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

In  a transverse  section  of  the  posterior  end  the  following  facts  are  discernible. 
The  breadth  of  the  pi-e-maxillary  across  the  top  of  the  alveolar  cavity  is  one  inch.  On 
the  outer  border  the  external  groove  traversing  this  bone  longitudinally  leads  into  a 
well-marked  cavity,  the  exterior  alveolar  wall  being  thin,  but  this  is  perhaps  owing  to 
some  extent  to  the  lateral  abrasion  the  specimen  has  undergone.  The  alveolus  cut  by 
the  section  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  in  depth.  From  the  thickened 
and  enlarged  lower  end  the  inner  wall  of  the  bone  is  directed  upwards  in  a fairly 
straight  line  until  it  reaches  a point  on  a level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  alveolus.  Here 
it  takes  a well-marked  bend  inwards  to  above  the  cavity  of  the  external  gro'ove ; thence 
it  bends  outwards  to  become  the  median  surface  for  union  with  that  of  the  left  pre- 
maxillary. The  inner  alveolar  wall  descends  at  least  four-eighths  of  an  inch  lower  than 
the  outer  one.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  nasals.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  lower  portion 
of  the  dentary  is  not  preserved,  having  flaked  off  from  the  specimen,  but  this  bone 
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■would  probably  present  a deeply  sigmoidal  outline  if  whole.  It  now  measures  through 
the  base  of  the  alveolus  an  inch  and  one-eighth,  the  latter  being  six-eighths  of  an  inch 
deep.  From  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus  through  the  inner  portion  of  the  dentary  there 
is  only  a thickness  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  upper  element  of  this  bone  is 
nearly  as  correspondingly  thick  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  pre-maxillary,  whilst  that 
part  below  the  alveolus,  including  the  portion  split  off,  is  at  least  one  inch  in  height. 
The  external  lougitudinal  groove  leads  into  a sac,  which,  with  the  passage  uniting  the 
latter  to  the  outer  groove,  almost  completely  cuts  the  bone  itself  in  half,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  similar  vascular  canal  in  the  pre-maxillary.  We  also  notice  in  this  section 
the  difference  in  the  angle  of  the  alveolus  in  tho  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  doubtless 
the  curved  outline  of  the  lower  teeth  is  a provision  of  nature  to  bring  them  into 
apposition  with  those  of  tho  upper  jaw,  which  are  straighter  and  set  at  an  entirely 
different  angle. 

I do  not  see  any  trace  of  the  splouial  bones,  the  fracture  which  severed  this 
portion  of  the  jaws  from  the  remainder  of  the  head  having  taken  place  too  far  forward, 
unless  the  small  fragment  of  bone  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  section  in  the  middle 
line  represents  the  anterior  termination  of  the  right  splenial. 

Since  Prof.  Sir  F.  McCoy’s  first  announcement  of  Eualiosaurian  remains  in 
Queensland  very  little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  working  out  tho  distribution  of 
this  important  group  of  reptiles  in  Australia.  The  details  of  his  Ichthi/osaurus  australis 
given  by  McCoy  are  so  meagre  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  a comparison  can 
be  instituted  with  any  other  remains.  The  presence  of  the  casts  in  the  Australian 
Museum  would  have  rendered  this  task  easier  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been  had 
that  portion  of  tho  head  mentioned  by  McCoy  as  bearing  teeth  been  present,  but  the 
cast  in  the  Museum  consists  of  a portion  of  the  right  side  included  between  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  nostrils,  measuring  one 
foot  in  length  by  seven  and  a-half  inches  high.  This  portion  of  the  cranium  is,  of 
Course,  much  posterior  to  that  here  described,  but,  judging  from  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  specimens,  I am  inclined  to  regard  the  present  fragment  as  a 
portion  of  a species  quite  as  large  as  Sir  F.  McCoy’s,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
identical. 

The  general  proportions  of  this  snout  resemble  those  of  J.  campyloion,  Carter, 
from  the  English  Chalk,  and  there  is  present  in  this  species  a well-marked  vascular 
channel  * * * § along  the  pre-maxillary  and  dentary  bones,  just  as  vfQ  see  it  here.  Describing 
this.  Sir  Eiehard  Owen  says : “ Opposite  the  origin  of  the  inner  alveolar  plate  the  pre- 
maxillary is  traversed  by  a straight  longitudinal  groove,  four  lines  in  breadth,  which 
contracts  as  it  advances  forwards. ”t  Touching  the  similar  groove  seen  along  the 
dentary,  he  adds : “ The  outer  part  of  tho  dentary  at  tho  hinder  fracture  is  six  lines  in 
thickness,  smooth,  and  convex  on  its  outer  side,  which  is  traversed  by  a longitudinal 
groove,  which  also  slightly  narrow's  as  it  advances.” 

As  W'ell  as  in  I.  campylodon,  this  groove  is  shown  in  Sir  K.  Owen’s  figures  of  the 
jaw's  of  I.  coimiunis  J and  I.  platyodon,%  Liassic  species. 

Sir  F.  McCoy  notes  the  resemblance  of  the  teeth  of  his  I.  australis  to  those  of 
I-  campylodon,  previously  referred  to,  a likeness  which  is  also  perceptible  in  our  species. 
I am  unable,  however,  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  latter  and  I.  australis, 
from  the  fact  that  the  casts  in  the  Australian  Museum  do  not  exhibit  the  teeth. 

* Mon.  Foss.  Kept.  Cret.  Form.,  1851,  t.  25,  fig.  If/. 

t ioc.  cit. , p.  75. 

t Mon.  Foss.  Kept.  Lia.ssic  Form.,  t.  21,  f.  2. 

§ Ibid.,  t.  31,  f.  2. 
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The  upper  surface  of  the  pre-maxillary,  judging  from  the  section  of  the  right 
one,  would  form  rather  a narrow  arch,  differing  very  much  in  this  respect  from  the 
broad  semi-circular  outline  of  I.  camjpylodon. 

In  describing  the  Tossil  Eeptilia  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  James  Hector,  P.R.S., 
has  applied  the  name  of  Ichthyosaurus  australis  * to  some  remains  found  in  that 
country.  Sir  P.  McCoy’s  name  having  priority,  that  of  the  New  Zealand  species  will 
need  alteration. 

Loc.  Marathon  Station,  North-Central  Queensland  (C.  W.  Be  Vis — Queensland 
Museum,  Brisbane). 

Order-SAUROPTEETGIA. 

Genus — PLISSIOSATTBJIS,  Gonyieare,  1821. 

(Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  560  and  581.) 

• PlESIOSAUEUS  MACEOSPOITDTLTrS,  McOoy. 

Plesiosaurus  macrospondi/lus,  MoCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1867,  xix.,  p.  .856 ; Hid.,  xx.,  p.  196. 

!>  .>  McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc,  Viet.,  1868,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  42. 

Sp.  Char.  Cervical  vertebrffi  only  known  ; each  centrum  three  inches  long,  three 
wide,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  deep.  (McCoy.') 

Ohs.  Sir  F.  McCoy  remarks  that  this  appears  to  be  specifically  distinct  from 
P.  Sutherland i,  by  the  extraordinary  rugosity  of  the  edges  of  the  articular  ends  of  the 
centrum,  as  in  Plesiosaurus  rugosus,  each  of  which  presents  a remarkably  elongated  form. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  P.  macrospondylus  is  very  inadequate. 

Boo.  Base  of  Walker’s  Tabic  Mountain,  Flinders  River  (Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sutherland — National  Mus.,  Melbourne). 

PijEsiosaueus  SxjTnEELANDi,  McCoy. 

Plesiosaurus  Sutherlaiidi,  McCoy,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1867,  xix.,  p.  .856 ; Ibid.,  xx.,  p.  196. 

»»  Tj  McCoy,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Viet.,  1868,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  42. 

» » Eth.  fil.,  Ann.  Eeport  Dept.  Mines  N.  S.  Wales  for  1887  [1888],  p.  167,  PI.  1,  f.  1-4. 

Ohs.  Sir  F.  McCoy  has  very  briefly  described  the  trunk  vertebra  of  this  reptile — 
too  briefly  for  his  remarks  to  be  of  much  service  in  determining  the  species.  He  states 
that  the  length  of  the  centrum  is  two  and  a-quartcr  inches,  the  width  three  and  three- 
quarters,  and  the  depth  two  and  a-half  inches.  These  measurements.  Prof.  McCoy 
thinks,  resemble  those  of  P.  australis,  Owen,  from  New  Zealand,  but  the  proportions  are 
obviously  different. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  F.  McCoy,  in  forwarding  his  original  specimens 
for  comparison,  I have  been  able  to  identify  with  his  species  some  additional  remains 
from  Central  Queensland.  The  fossils  consist  of  the  centrums  of  cervical  vertebras, 
without  qsrocesses.  They  are  transversely  ovate  or  ellipsoidal  in  outline,  two  and  an  eighth 
inches  long,  four  and  a-half  wide,  and  two  and  three-quarters  high.  The  upper  surface 
is  depressed  convex,  but  below  the  middle  line  is  sub-angular.  The  venous  openings 
are  two,  large  and  distinct,  the  surface  of  the  vertebrse  exterior  to  them,  and  between  them 
and  the  pleurae,  more  or  less  concave.  The  centrums  have  a well-marked,  rather  flattened 
articular  surface,  half  an  inch  wide,  but  with  sharp,  erect,  non-rugosc  external  edges. 
Within  the  articular  surface  each  centrum  is  depressed,  but  not  actually  concave,  in 
fact  more  flattened  than  concave,  three  inches  by  one  and  a-half,  smooth,  and  with  the 
faintest  trace  of  a tubercle  or  prominence.  The  neurapojihysial  and  pleurapophysial 
surfaces  are  contiguous  to  one  another  ; and  the  last-named,  although  lateral  in  position. 


Trans,  N.  Zealand  Inst,  for  1873  [1874],  p.  1.55. 
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are  nearer  to  the  upper  than  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  centrums,  and  they  in  no  way  hide 
any  part  of  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  latter.  The  neurapophysial  surfaces  were  long 
fore  and  aft,  and  somewhat  narrow,  hut  those  of  the  pleurapophysial,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  large  and  oblique,  and  somewhat  narrow. 

In  P.  australis,  Owen,  there  are  two  largo  and  two  small  venous  foramina  instead 
of  only  two  large,  as  in  the  present  case.  Amongst  other  New  Zealand  species  is  P. 
crassicostatus,  Owen,*  the  centrums  of  which,  according  to  Sir  .Tames  Hector,  “are  deeply 
excavated  beneath,  with  two  venous  foramina.  The  articular  surfaces  are  elongately 
trausverse,  forming  a contracted  oval,  and  only  moderately  concave  with  rounded 
niargins.”t  In  the  Queensland  bones  the  margins  are  distinctly  flattened,  and  the 
ventral  surface,  instead  of  being  excavated,  is  convex.  The  concavity  mentioned  by 
Hector  is  visible  in  his  figures,  and  gives  a character  to  the  vertebrae  not  to  be  mistaken 
or  overlooked.  Furthermore,  the  centrums  of  the  former  have  no  definite  tubercle, 
which  is  present  in  P.  crassicostatus. 

Loc.  Walker’s  Table  Mountain,  Flinders  Eiver  (il/e^srs.  Carson  and  Suther- 
land— National  Mus.,  Melbourne) ; Pitchery  Creek,  Barrington’s  Station,  Central 
Queensland  {S.  J.  W.  Crammer — Mining  and  Geol.  Mus.,  Sydney) ; Marathon 
(G.  Sweet — Collir.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 


Some  additional  remains  of  Plesiosaurus  have  lately  been  described  by  the  W riter,J 
consisting  of  vertebrse  and  ribs  confusedly  intermingled.  No  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  applying  names  to  these  bones,  but  the  following  is  a general  description  of 
the  fossils. 

In  this  mass  we  have  the  remains  of  at  least  four  vertebrse,  which,  judging  from  the 
form  and  attached  processes,  are  clearly  those  of  the  dorsal  series.  Only  one,  however, 
is  in  any  degree  perfect,  the  others  having  undergone  fracture,  and  all  abrasion. 
Intermingled  with  the  vertebrse  are  portions  of  ribs,  particularly  two  well-marked 
fragments,  and  an  articular  end  of  a third. 

The  most  perfect  vertebra  is  five  and  a-quarter  inches  high,  but  the  inferior 
margins  of  the  centrum  are  not  preserved,  so  that  this  measurement  is  somewhat  under 
that  of  the  perfect  size  of  the  bone.  The  edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  much 
Worn  and  decorticated,  but,  as  preserved,  the  entire  centrum  is  au  inch  and  a-half  in 
height,  and  the  concave  articular  surface  an  inch  and  a-quarter.  The  length  of  the 
centrum,  fore  and  aft,  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  the  breadth,  or  width,  two 
inches.  The  neural  spine,  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  canal  in  the  middle  line,  is 
three  and  three-quarter  inches  in  height,  but  is  shortened  by  fracture  ; it  is  sharp,  thin, 
and  laterally  compressed.  At  its  base  the  spine  is  an  inch  and  a-half  thick  from  before 
backwards ; but  at  the  broken  upper  extremity,  the  transverse  width  is  a little  less  than 
an  inch.  It  is  very  erect,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  posterior  inclination,  but 
the  posterior  zygopophysis  would  overhang  the  succeeding  centrum  to  a slight  extent 
when  in  apposition  with  it.  The  neural  canal  itself  is  broadly  oval,  measuring  an  inch 
in  its  longest  diameter ; but  the  pre-zygopophysis  is  not  preserved.  The  diapophysial 
support  of  the  rib  visible  is  placed  very  high  up,  and  is  directed  backwards  and  upwards 
and  forms  the  entire  costal  surface ; below  this  point  the  surface  of  the  vertebra  is 
much  hollowed.  The  diapophysis  is  ledge-like,  flattened  to  some  extent  above  and  below. 


* Geol.  Mag.,  1870,  vii.,  p.  53. 
t Trans.  N.  Zealand  In.st.,  1874,  vi.,  p.  342. 

t On  additional  Evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  Plesiosaurus  in  the  Mesozoic  Rooks  of  Queensland. 
■Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  410,  t.  8. 
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with  the  ridge  connecting  its  under  portion  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  centrum  very 
ill-defined.  The  actual  surface  for  the  rib-articulation  is  not  preserved,  through 
fracture. 

The  remains  of  the  ribs  consist  either  of  portions  of  two  or  else  one  broken  in 
half  with  the  severed  ends  contiguous  to  one  another.  One  of  these  pieces  is  sis  inches 
in  length,  the  other  six  and  a-half  inches,  the  former  practically  straight,  the  latter 
curved,  and  both  laterally  compressed.  When  united  these  would  represent  a rib  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  long.  The  third  example,  previously  referred  to,  represents 
the  proximal  end  of  a I’ib,  with  a simple  expanded  termination  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  general  character  of  these  bones  and  the  position 
of  the  diapophyses,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  we  arc  dealing  with  vertebrfe 
of  the  dorsal  series.  In  describing  those  of  Flesiosauriis  dolicliodeirus,  Conyb.,  Sir.  E. 
Owen  says — “ The  transition  from  the  cervical  to  the  dorsal  series  is  effected  by  the 
usual  elevation  of  the  costal  surface  by  gradational  steps  continued  through  about  five 
vertebrae,  until  a single  costal  surface  is  presented  by  a largo  diapophysis  from  the 
neural  arch.”*  This  is  precisely  what  w'e  have  here,  the  diapophysis  assuredly  having 
reached  its  definite  elevation.  Again,  if  I am  right  in  conjecturing  that  the  two  pieces  of 
rib  appertain  to  one,  the  sum  of  these  characters  would  seem  to  indicate  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  series,  as  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  present  bones  when  in  situ  in  the 
column. 

Little  can  be  said  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  these  vertebrae,  but  we  can  only 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  preceding  species : — 

“ P.  mnorospondylus,  McCoy.—  Cervical  vertebra}  with  very  rugose  articular 
surfaces  to  the  centrum.” 

“P.  Sutherlnndi,  McCoy. — ‘Trunk’  vertebrie,  having  the  centrum  two  and  a-quarter 
inches  long,  by  three  and  three-quarter  inches  wide,  by  two  and  a-half  inches  deej}.” 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  vertobre'e,  they  are,  so  far  as  discovered,  cervical,  but 
if  the  dorsal  are  similarly  rugose,  the  bones  now  under  description  must  be  distinct.  In 
connection  with  P.  Suthprlandi,  the  word  “trunk”  w’ould  lead  one  to  infer  that  dorsal 
vertebra)  are  probably  meant,  as  distinct  from  cervical  and  caudal ; if  so,  the  measure- 
ments are  quite  diffei'ent  from  those  of  the  present  specimens. 

Several  species  have  been  described  from  the  Mesozoic  rocks  of  New  Zealand  by 
Sir  E.  Owen,  E.E.S.,t  and  Sir  James  Hector,  E.E.8. ; J but  I am  unable  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  identity  of  the  pre.seut  specimens  with  any  of  them.  Two,  P.  australis,  Owen, 
and  P.  erassicosfatus,  Owen,  appear  to  be  well  known.  The  first  is  distinguished  by 
the  general  character  of  its  vertebras ; and  the  second  by  the  presence  of  a very  large 
central  tubercle.  Tho  four  others  wo  are  less  acquainted  with,  and  a comparison  without 
actual  specimens  becomes  very  difficult.  Two,  P.  Hoodi,  Hector,  and  P.  Holmesii, 
Hector,  are  known  only  by  cervical  vertebrae;  whilst  of  the  two  others,  P.  Tmversi, 
Hector,  and  P.  Mackaiji,  Hector,  wo  are  only  acquainted  with  cervical  vertebrae  and 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw  of  tho  first,  and  general  fragments  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
second.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  I am  unable  to  make  as  minute  comparisons  as 
should  be  done,  a distinctive  name  is  not  applied  to  the  fossils  now  under  consideratiou. 

ioc.  Walsh  Eiver,  North  Queensland  (C.  TP.  De  Pis — Queensland  Museum, 
Brisbane). 

E. 

* Mon.  Foss.  Reptilia  Lias  Form.,  1865,  Pt.  1,  p.  6. 
t Report  Brit.  Assoc.,  18G1,  p.  122 ; Geol.  Mag.,  1870,  p.  52. 
t Tran,s.  N.  Zealand  Institute  for  1873  [1874],  p.  333. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 


THE  DESERT  SANDSTONE  FORMATION. 

(UPPEE  CEETACEOUS.) 

This  great  formation  must  at  one  time  have  covered  at  least  tliree-fourths  of  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  although  its  denuded  remains  now  occupy  less  than  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  area  over  which  it  originally  extended.  After  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  comparatively  narrow  sea  which  connected  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  with  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  converted  the  Australian  area  into 
two  islands,  a considerable  upheaval  toot  place.  The  denudation  of  the  Rolling  Downs 
Formation  followed,  and  must  have  gone  on  for  some  time.  Unequal  movements  of 
depression  then  brought  about  lacustrine  conditions  on  portions  of  the  now  uplifted 
bottom  of  the  old  deep-sea  strait,  and  in  other  portions  permitted  of  the  admission  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Finally,  a general  upheaval  placed  the  deposits  of  the  period 
just  concluded  in  nearly  the  positions  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony  a good  deal  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  may  be 
seen  without  leaving  the  Southern  and  AFestern  Railway.  It  begins  first  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  to  the  west  of  Hodgson,  in  the  low  table  tops  of  Mount  Abun- 
dance, near  Brinsop  Railway  Station  (338  miles).  The  station  is  1,170  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  base  of  the  sandstone  tableland  is  not  much  above  that  altitude.  The  railway  cuts 
through  a low  sandstone  tableland,  about  the  same  altitude,  just  before  reaching  Amby 
Station,  and  passes  to  the  south  of  another  on  the  opposite  or  west  bank  of  Amby  Creek. 
South  of  Mitchell  Station  ( 1,104  feet),  another  sandstone  tableland  is  passed  on  the  north. 
Between  Womallilla  and  Mungall  alia  Stations  (400  miles)  the  line  cuts  through  another 
tableland  which  stretches  for  a considerable  distance  to  north  and  south.*  At  Dulby- 
dilla  (410  miles)  the  line  surmounts  the  divide  between  the  Culgoa  and  W arrego  Rivers, 
which  is  capped  by  a table  of  Desert  Sandstone  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
total  thickness,  the  upper  portion  being  red,  gritty,  ferruginous,  and  the  lower  portion 
felspathic  sandstone.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is  only  a little  above  the  level  of 
Dulbydilla  Railway  Station  (1,443  feet).  One  standing  on  the  top  of  the  range  near 
Dulbydilla,  and  looking  north  and  east,  can  see  the  Desert  Sandstone  forming  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  cliffs  enclosing,  like  a frame,  the  heads  of  the  Culgoa  River,  and 
prolonged  eastward  along  the  summit  of  the  so-called  "Great  Dividing  Range”  between 
the  Dawson  and  Condarnine  Rivers.  In  the  sandstone,  at  Dulbydilla — which  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  minutely  f — I saw  no  organic  remains  except  plant- 
impressions,  too  imperfect  for  identification.  At  398  miles  (two  miles  east  of  Mun- 
gallalla  Station),  a fine-grained  ferruginous  sandstone,  red  to  yellow  in  colour,  yielded  a 
number  of  curious  impressions,  to  which  Mr.  John  Falconer  directed  my  attention,  and 


* It  is  evident  from  the  descriptions  given  by  the  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarice  of  the  localities  from  which 
the  Wollumbilla  and  Amby  fossils  were  derived,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  sandstone  tablelands  in  c^uestion 
Were  distinct  from  the  foasiliferous  (Rolling  Down)  beds,  an  idea  which  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Baintree  was 
the  first  to  entertain. 

t In  October,  188.0,  when  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  artesian  water  in  the  Western  Interior,  in 
company  with  the  Hydraulic  Engineer. 
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wHcli  are  in  the  Survey  Museum  awaiting  the  advent  of  somebody  who  can  throw  light 
upon  their  origin.  The  surface  of  the  sandstone,  which  is  in  thin  flags,  is  marked  by  a 
network  of  raised  lines  crossing  one  another  at  all  angles.  These  lines  are  probably  due 
to  the  filling  up,  with  fine  sand,  of  cracks  produced  by  sun-drying,  the  subsequent 
shrinking  of  the  rock  on  consolidation  having  left  the  lines  standing  in  relief.  Each 
square,  or  rectangle,  or  trapezoid,  encloses  a scroll  in  high  relief,  the  outer  end  of  which 
generally  springs  from  one  of  the  straight  lines.  The  scrolls  somewhat  resemble  the 
circinate  vernation  of  the  fronds  of  ferns,  but  the  resemblance  is  evidently  a mere  fancy- 
My  Colleague  believes  that  the  scrolls  are  not  even  of  organic  origin,  and  they  form  an 
unsolved  puzzle  which  weighs  on  my  mind.  At  this  place  the  Desert  Sandstone  rises  to 
a height  of  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway.  The  highest  beds  are 
of  red  sandstone.  These  rest  on  yellow  sandstones,  which  overlie  shales  or  mudstones, 
with  bands  of  clay-band  ironstone  nodules.  It  is  gn  the  yellow  sandstones  that  the 
circinate  markings  occur.  The  same  beds  also  contained  tracks  and  burrows,  and 
questionable  plant-remains,  including  fragments  of  silicified  wood. 

The  railway  line  furnishes  a convenient  datum  from  which  the  altitude  of  the 
base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  can  be  ascertained.  So  far  as  the  railway  traverses  the 
district  of  Marauoa — i.e.,  from  Yeulba  (281  miles)  to  Dulbydilla  (410  miles) — it  rises 
with  a gentle  grade  from  1)86  feet  to  1,443  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  about  six 
feet  in  a mile.  The  bases  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  fragments  seen  from  the  railway 
probably  average  about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rails.  In  other  words,  the 
present  denuded  surface  is  only  a little  below  that  on  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  was 
laid  down.  The  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  may  be  taken  to  rise  from  1,006  feet  at 
Yeulba  to  1,463  feet  at  Dulbydilla. 

Over  the  whole  Maranoa  District  the  Desert  Sandstone  rests  horizontally,  and 
with  a distinct  unconformability,  on  the  Eolling  Downs  strata,  which  dip  to  the  south,  and 
from  which  the  Wollumbilla  fossils  discovered  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  described  by  the 
Eev.  "VY.  B.  Clarke  in  1867,*  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  t in  1869,  the  fossils  described 
by  the  latter  gentleman  from  the  Ainby  Eiver,  Mount  Abundance  Eun,  Blythesdale,  and 
BungeworgoraijJ  and  the  fossils  from  the  Mitchell  Eiver,  and  Eoma,  collected  by  me  in 
1885,  and  described  by  my  Colleague  in  the  following  pages,  were  collected. 

My  journey  to  the  west  in  1885  led  me  from  the  then  terminus  of  the  railway 
(Dulbydilla)  to  the  present  terminus  at  Charleville  by  coach.  Erom  Dulbydilla  to 
Morven  (nineteen  miles),  the  soil  is  red  and  sandy,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  although  the  latter  is  probably  in  situ  only  on 
the  very  divide.  An  outlying  table  of  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road.  Erom  Morven  to  Thurles  (fifteen  miles),  the  soil  is  reddish,  but  gradually 
grows  greyer  to  the  west.  At  Thurles  (1,250  feet),  the  surface  is  strewn  with  pebbles 
of  red  sandstone  and  red  ironstone,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Desert  Sand- 
stone. A Desert  Sandstone  tableland  lies  north  of  the  road  between  Hamburgh  and 
Angellalla  Creeks.  A large  tableland,  known  as  the  Angellalla  Eange,  lies  between 
Angellalla  and  Bradley’s  Creeks.  Its  base  is  1,360  feet,  and  its  summit  1,485  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  upper  beds  are  coarse  and  gritty  with  quartz  pebbles ; the  lower 
beds  are  hard,  white,  fine-grained  and  felspathic,  with  a conohoidal  fracture. 

From  the  Angellalla  Tableland  to  Charleville  only  the  “ Eolling  Downs”  strata 
are  met  with.  The  level  of  Charleville  by  the  railway  survey  is  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet.  When  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  and  I travelled 


* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  18C7,  xxiii.,  ix  7. 
t L<jc.  cU.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  220. 

J Loc.  ciL,  p.  2^. 
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together  iir  1885  the  Aneroid  gave  the  level  of  Charleville  as  1,190  feet.  Although  the 
latter  reading  must  be  wrong,  it  may  bo  retained  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  as  it 
was  one  of  a series  taken  all  along  the  rente  from  Brisbane  to  the  G-rey  Range.  At 
Millie  Station,  on  the  W ard  River,  our  Aneroid  read  1,120  feet.  The  southern 
extremities  of  Desert  Sandstone  tablelands  were  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Adavale 
road,  between  the  Nive  and  Ward  Rivers,  and  between  the  Ward  River  and  Middle 
Creek.  The  bases  of  these  tablelands  would  probably  bo  about  1,200  feet  above  the 
sea,  by  our  reckoning. 

Between  Ambatalla  Creek  (1,190  feet)  and  Emu  Creek  (1,025  feet)  the  road 
crosses  a Desert  Sandstone  tableland  (the  Paroo  Range),  which  extends  from  north  to 
south  and  is  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is  1,080  feet  and  its 
summit  1,280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  difference  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
tableland  and  of  the  surrounding  “ Rolling  Downs  ” is  most  marked.  The  “ Downs  ’’ 
a,re  well  grassed  and  covered  in  places  with  mulga  and  gidyah  trees,  while  the  Desert 
^andstone  has  only  low  brushwood  and  is  almost  destitute  of  grass.  The  Paroo  Range 
is  a spur  of  the  W arrego  Range,  which  divides  the  heads  of  the  Bulloo  River  from  the 
heads  of  the  Barcoo.  Opals  are  said  to  be  abundant  iir  the  range  at  the  head  of 
Pleasant  Creek.  I have  been  reliably  informed  that  the  northern  part  of  the  range 
is  capped  by  a lava-form  bed  of  basalt. 

The  Town  of  Adavale  (1,000  feet)  is  built  on  a cemented  gravel  or  conglomerate, 
apparently  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

Between  Adavale  and  Milo  Station,  on  the  Bulloo  (fifteen  miles  north-north- 
west of  Adavale),  is  a low  tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone.  About  two  miles  north  of  the 
station  a spring  rises  from  a fine-grained  hardened  sandstone  rock  (Desert  Sandstone?), 
and  even  in  the  terrible  drought  which  prevailed  at  the  date  of  our  visit  gave  an  estimated 
yield  of  one  and  a-half  cubic  inches  per  second.  This  spring  is  about  1,030  feet  above 
the  sea  and  twenty  feet  above  the  station.  At  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  table- 
land, west  of  the  station,  the  Manager,  Mr.  Beck,  informed  me  that  there  are  springs 
capable  of  watering  four  thousand  sheep  in  the  driest  season.  In  a well  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Britomart  Block,  thirty  miles  west-south -west  of  Milo  Station,  a well  was 
being  made  through  the  Desert  Sandstone.  The  section  was  described  by  the  sinker  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

Yellow  and  brown  sandstone  [Desert  Sandstone] 138 

Blue-grey  clay  shales,  with  indistinct  plant  remains  [Rolling  Downs]  19 

167 

Brackish  water  was  met  with  at  fifty  feet ; the  supply  is  only  about  six  hundred  gallons 
per  day. 

The  direct  road  from  Adavale  to  Windorah,  on  the  Thomson  River,  crosses  the 
Desert  Sandstone  tableland  in  Lat.  25°  50'  S.  North  of  the  road  the  tableland  bifurcates, 
the  western  limb  being  known  as  the  Cheviot  Range,  and  the  eastern  limb  retaining  the 
name  of  the  Grey  Range.  The  public-house  “ Jack  on  the  Rocks”  affords  a welcome  to 
the  weary  bushmau  near  the  summit  of  the  range,  although  rather  on  the  Barcoo  fall. 
A shallow  well  near  the  house  collected,  even  in  the  terrible  drought  of  1885,  sufficient 
soakage  water  from  the  Desert  Sandstone  to  supply  the  house.  Mr.  Beck  informed  me 
that  springs  break  out — (1)  At  the  base  of  the  sandstone  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Cheviot 
and  Grey  Ranges  (head  of  Coouabiila  Creek)  ; (2)  in  Oxford  Downs  Block,  halfway  up 
the  range ; (3)  in  the  same  block  on  the  top  of  the  range  ; (4)  at  the  base  of  the  Grey 
Bange,  near  the  head  of  Durilla  Creek ; and  (5)  round  the  base  of  an  isolated  tableland 
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iDetween  Coorajah  and  Spencer  Creeks  (between  G-rey  and  Cheviot  Ranges).  Two  of 
these  springs  were  capable  of  watering  one  hundred  thousand  sheep  each,  and  another 
of  watering  twenty  thousand,  even  in  the  drought  of  1S85. 

Opals  are  found  in  the  Cheviot  Range,  on  Bulgroo  Run,  and  in  the  Grey  Range,  on 
Nickavilla  Kun.  At  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Fitz waiters,  of  Adavale,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  mine,  informed  me  that  the  opals  arc  found  by  driving  into  the  conglomerate  or 
sandstone  cliffs,  the  opals  being  found  in  nodules  of  siliceous  ironstone.  Elsewhere  they 
are  found  in  similar  nodules  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Rolling  Downs,  and 
evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  Some  of  the  finest  opals  I 
have  ever  seen  came  from  Kyabra  Creek,  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  “change  in  popular 
fancy”  and  the  “ eradication  of  prejudice”  which  I observed  in  1886  * were  all  that  was 
required  to  make  the  Queen.sland  opals  “ as  Auluable  as  the  most  appreciated  gems  from 
Hungary,”  appear  to  have  already  in  some  measure  been  brought  about. 

In  the  whole  of  the  I'egion  described,  from  Dulbydilla  to  the  Grey  Range,  the 
Desert  Sandstone  tablelands  rest  on  the  Rolling  Downs  beds  at  elevations  varying 
from  1,463  feet  to  about  1,000  feet  The  late  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilkinson,  Government 
Geologist  of  New  South  M^ales,  informed  me,  however,  that  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the 
Barrier  Range.s  are  continued  into  Queensland  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Grey  Range, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  that  locality  rests  directly  on  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

West  of  the  Grey  Range  the  Desert  Sandstone  forma  a tableland  extending  from 
north  to  south  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  a breadth  varying  from 
seven  to  thirty-six  miles.  I have  not  visited  this  outlier,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  Runs 
Map,  published  by  the  L.anda  Department,  that  the  rainfall  soaked  up  by  the  Desert 
Sandstone  escapes  in  springs  around  its  base — that  is,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  argillaceous  rocks  of  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation.  The  same  is  true  of 
Willie’s,  Walter’s,  and  Hood’s,  three  little  ranges  north  of  Hungerford,  and  which  are 
surrounded  by  springs. 

The  Desert  Sandstone  of  the  Cheviot  Range,  although  it  has  been  breached  by 
the  Thomson  River  at  Windorah,  is  doubtless  continued  to  the  north  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  by  the  range  which  divides  the  Diamantina  waters  from  those  of  the 
Thomson.  The  south  end  of  this  range  is  unknown  to  me,  but  I had  an  opportunity  in 
January,  1882,  of  seeing  its  northern  extremity  near  Winton.  It  presents  a long  line 
of  bold  mural  cliffs  to  the  north,  and  is  surrounded  by  outlying  fragments,  once  a part 
of  it,  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  I visited  the  “Lancewood  Range,”  between  the 
Diamantina  River  and  Wokingham  Creek,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  partly  of  gritty 
white  sand, stone  and  partly  of  hardened  white  clay,  horizontally  bedded. 

In  the  “Opal  Range,”  south  of  Winton,  and  in  the  tableland  between  the 
Diamantina  and  Majme  Rivers,  both  outliers  from  the  long  tablelands,  opals  are  found. 

Between  Morven  and  Tambo  something  is  again  seen  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  m 
the  spurs  from  the  western  side  of  the  range  dividing  the  Warrego  from  the  Balonne 
waters,  and  of  the  fragments  into  which  the  range  has  been  cut.  Seven  miles  west  of 
Clara  Creek  is  a tableland  of  horizontal  beds  of  fine-grained  hard  sandstones,  with 
layers  and  bauds  of  hardened  felspathic  clay,  presumably  the  north  end  of  the  Angellalla 
Range  already  mentioned.  The  beds  have  a total  thickness  of  a little  less  than  eighty 
feet,  the  road  being  1,400  feet  and  the  top  of  the  tableland  1,480  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Several  fragments  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  tableland  are  seen  to  right  and  left 
of  the  road  between  Clara  Creek  and  the  township  of  Ellangowan,  on  the  Warrego 
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liiver.  The  road  also  crosses  several  ridges  covered  with  stony  dihris  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  but  as  a rule  it  keeps  on  the  lower  Eolling  Downs  Formation.  Between 
Augathella  and  Nive  Downs  the  road  for  eight  miles  is  carried  over  a red  sandy  ridge, 
obviously  formed  from  the  dibris  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  which  is  probably  in  situ 
The  road  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive  Biver  shows  nothing  but  the  Bolling  Downs 
Formatiun,  and  the  divide  between  the  heads  of  the  Nive  and  Barcoo  is  crossed  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  Tambo  is  reached  without  the  Desert  Sandstone  being  met  with, 
although  its  cliffs  are  seen  in  the  distance  to  left  and  right. 

As  the  road  from  Tambo  to  Blaekall  follows  the  course  of  the  Barcoo  Elver  below 
the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  nothing  of  that  formation  is  seen,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  “ Broken  Sand.stoue  Eidges,”  seen  in  the  distance  towards 
the  heads  of  Dismal,  Birkhoad,  and  Windeyer  Creeks,  and  which  are  laid  down  on  the 
Euns  Map  of  Mitchell  District,  issued  by  the  Lands  Department,  are  outliers  of  the 
Desert  Sandstone  Bange,  between  the  heads  of  the  Barcoo  and  Belyando.  The  Euns 
Map  of  Mitchell  District  shows  the  edge  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  tableland  east  of 
Aramac,  and  also  shows  distinctly  how  the  water  absorbed  by  the  porous  sandstone 
escapes  at  the  edge  of  the  tableland  to  form  springs  and  waterholes  (Friendly  Springs, 
Lake  Mueller— a soda  lake — &c).  On  the  Blaekall  and  Aramac  Bead,  between  Home 
and  Evora  Creeks,  the  country  is  sandy,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  blocks  of  stone  derived  from  the  Desert  Sandstone,  clothed  with  Spinifex  grass 
(Triodia)  ; but  the  Eolling  Downs  strata  aro  the  rocks  in  situ.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Desert  Sandstone  has  but  recently  been  denuded  from  this  locality.  The 
crossing  of  the  Alice  ne.ar  Evora  Creek  is  1,150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

The  road  from  Blaekall  to  Jericho  Eailway  Station,  which  was  the  terminus  of 
the  Central  Eailway  when  1 visited  the  district  in  November,  1885,  after  the  first 
twenty-five  miles  up  Dismal  Creek,  is  carried  through  heavy  sand  clothed  with  Triodia, 
evidently  the  dibris  of  Desert  Sandstone  ; but  it  is  at  fifty-six  miles  from  Blaekall  that 
the  formation  is  first  seen  in  situ  at  a place  locally  known  as  “TheEocks.  ” The 
sandstones  are  hard,  fine-grained,  yellow,  ferruginous,  and  micaceous.  Three  miles 
further  low  hills  rise  on  the  north  to  an  elevation  of  1,930  feet  above  the  sea  and  50 
feet  above  the  road.  The  beds  of  which  these  hills  are  composed  dip  at  3°  to  the 
West.  A continuous  cliff-section  could  not  be  seen.  The  uppermost  beds  are,  of  course, 
hard  yellowish  grit  (which  would  make  a fine  building  stone)  with  imperfect  plant- 
impressions,  and  a beautiful  fine-grainod,  hard,  white,  siliceous  grit,  with  a viti’ified 
appearance.  One  piece  of  a silicifled  tree  which  1 saw  lying  flat  on  the  grit  was  three 
feet  long  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  talus  below  the  cliffs  shows  that 
among  the  strata  are  some  of  ironstone  and  conglomerate  (with  round  milk-white  quartz 
pebbles),  although  these  beds  aro  concealed  by  the  talus.  From  the  hill-lop  similar  hills 
are  seen  to  the  north  and  south,  all  presisnting  their  scarps  to  the  east  and  dipping 
gently  to  the  west.  From  this  point  to  Jericho  the  road  is  heavy  white  sand  formed 
from  the  waste  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  situ.  Ten  miles  short  of  Jericho  is  a small 
spring  on  the  roadside,  the  water  standing  only  a foot  below  the  surface  (even  in  the 
terrible  drought  of  1885),  and  tasting  strongly  of  lime,  ft  is  surrounded  by  calcareous 
tufa.f 


* The  Aneroid  altitudes  taken  on  this  journey  are  given,  as  being  at  least  of  value  relative  to  one 
another,  although  they  are  undoubtedly  incorrect.  The  Railway  Survey,  for  instance,  makes  the  Baroaldine 
Terminus  953  feet,  and  this  locality  must  he  at  least  a little  higher  than  the  crossing  of  the  Alice,  where  our 
Aneroid  read  1,1.50  feet. 

t Jericho,  according  to  the  Railway  Survey,  is  1,220  feet  above  the  sea : the  Aneroid  made  it  1,410  feet. 
The  reading.^  between  Dulbydilla  and  Jericho  will  have  to  be  corrected  accordingly 
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Stewart’s  Bore  has  been  sunk  for  artesian  water  by  the  Government  through 
Desert  Sandstone  rocks,  approximately  in  Lat.  24°  20',  Long.  146°  20'. 

The  bore  is  situated  about  midway  between  Tambo  and  Alpha  Eailway  Station, 
It  “was  completed  to  the  contract  depth  of  2,000  feet,  unfortunately  without  tapping 
overflowing  water,  and  this  is  the  first  (Toverument  bore  in  which  no  overflowing  artesian 
water  has  been  tapped  since  the  present  system  of  boring  was  introduced  in  1887.  The 
strata  pierced  have  been  clays,  shales,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone  or  Upper  Cretaceous  Formation.”* 

This  bore  is  interesting  and  unique.  All  the  successful  bores  in  the  Western 
District  have  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  the  bore  iiad  been  continued  to  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  water 
would  have  been  met  with,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have  overflowed  at  the  surface, 
as  the  moisture  with  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  generally  saturated  has  abundant 
facilities  for  escaping  (as  it  frequently  does)  at  the  base  of  the  formation,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  argillaceous  shales  of  the  Eolling  Downs  (Lower  Cretaceous). 

According  to  the  Railway  Survey  the  highest  point  on  the  divide  between  the 
Barcoo  and  Belyando  Rivers  crossed  by  the  Central  Railway  is  1,448  feet.  The  Desert 
Sandstone  extends  past  this  to  a few  miles  east  of  Fine  Hill  Station  (1,158  feet — 255 
miles  from  Rockhampton),  where  it  probably  overlies  the  rocks  of  the  Drummond  Range 
(Star  Formation). 

This  same  tableland  is  by  far  the  largest  fragment  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  which 
has  escaped  denudation,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  heads  of  the  Warrego  to  the 
heads  of  the  Flinders,  a distance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- six  miles,  with  a breadth, 
on  the  line  of  the  Central  Railw'ay,  of  seventy-two  miles.  Further  north,  where  I 
crossed  it  in  January,  1882,  between  the  Thomson  and  Cape  Rivers,  its  breadth  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Travelling  from  west  to  east,t  a “ jump  up”  of  about 
fifty  feet  near  the  head  of  Jirking  Creek,  brought  us  from  the  Rolling  Dowms  Formation 
to  the  top  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Tableland.  The  junction  of  the  two  formations  is 
unconformable.  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  as  seen  at  the  “ jump  up,”  is  highly 
ferruginous,  and  apparently  of  volcanic  (ashy)  origin.  The  immediately  succeeding 
beds  are  of  tough  hardened  sandstone,  almost  quartzite  in  places.  Pebbles  of  the  latter 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Rolling  Downs  to  the  west.  The  tableland  extends  eastward 
to  a line  between  Manoa  Creek  and  the  Campaspe  River,  and  is  so  flat  that  to  the  eye 
it  appears  a dead  level  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  streams.  Sections  of  the  rock 
are  consequently  very  rare.  Beef-coloured  sandstones  and  thin  plates  of  yellow  sandy 
ironstone  were  seen  about  eight  miles  below  the  upper  crossing  of  Amelia  Creek.  The 
divide  between  the  Landsborough  and  Burdekin  w<aters,  although  marked  on  the  Colony 
Map  as  a continuous  mountain  chain,  is  imperceptible.  A great  part  of  the  tableland 
is  thickly  timbered  with  rather  stunted  ironbark,  bloodwood,  box,  and  gum,  and  grassed 
with  Triodia.  N ear  the  Campaspe  mica  schists  are  met  with,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whether  the  Desert  Sandstone  rests  uncon  formably  on  these,  or  is  faulted  against 
them.  The  former  is  more  probable. 

The  same  tableland  is  crossed  by  the  Northern  Railway  from  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three-mile  peg  (say  1,100  feet  above  sea-level)  to  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  miles  (say  1,169  feet).  At  one  hundred  and  sixty -two  miles  yellow, 
brown,  and  white  sandstone.s  are  quarried  for  building  material,  which  is  employed, 

* Report  of  the  Hydraulic  Engineer  for  Year  ending  30th  June,  1889.  Brisbane:  by  Authority: 

1889. 

t See  Reports  on  the  Geological  Features  of  part  of  the  District  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed 
Transcontinental  Railway.  By  R.  L.  J aok.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1885. 
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e.g.,  in  the  foundation  course  of  tlie  Cathedral  at  Townsville.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  at  Burra  (one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles)  is 
1,817  feet.  Prom  Coalbrook  Eaihvay  Station  (one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles 
from  Townsville — say  1,423  feet)  T crossed  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  January, 
1888,*  on  a course  of  N.  29°  W.  for  a distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  the  Plinders. 
The  country  was  flat  and  tame.  A lmost  from  the  loft  bank  of  the  Plinders  the  waters 
drain  through  open  marshy  plains  and  lightly  timbered  forest  country  southward  into 
Bullock  Creek,  one  of  the  feeders  of  Cooper’s  Creek.  The  divide  between  the  Gulf 
waters  and  those  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  is  thus  crossed  imperceptibly,  although 
on  the  Colony  Map  it  is  denoted  by  shading  indie.itive  of  a chain  of  mountains.  The 
Desert  Sandstone  is  covered  by  a more  recent  deposit  of  weathered,  and  in  pai’t  water - 
arranged  material  derived  from  its  waste,  and  cemauted  together  with  peroxide  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  soil  derived  from  the  latter  deposit,  it  may  be  noticed, 
bears  better  grass  than  is  usual  in  Desert  Sandstone  country.  A good  part  of  the 
district  is  fair  pastoral  land,  with  frequent  parches  of  blue  grass  and  only  rare  clumps 
of  Triodia.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Plinders  the  Desert  Sandstone,  with  a total 
thickness  of  about  twenty  feet,  rests  unconformably  on  Rolling  Downs  strata,  including 
some  coal-seams.  The  Desert  Sandstone  here  consists  of  thin,  almost  flaggy,  beds  of 
yellow  and  white  siliceous  material,  sometimes  gritty  and  occasionally  pebbly,  the 
pebbles  being  invariably  of  white  quartz.  The  bedding-planes  and  joints  of  the  sand- 
stone are  frequently  coated  with  films  or  layers,  up  to  oue-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

The  thinning  out  of  the  sandstones  of  the  great  tableland  is  again  well  exemplified 
on  the  head  of  the  Plinders  River, f where  I saw  it  in  September,  1881.  I may  observe 
that  I started  on  this  journey  with  a broken  collar-bone,  and  was  consequently  unable 
to  do  much  climbing.  The  granite  range  dividing  the  Burdekiu  from  the  Plinders  is 
crossed  by  the  Dalrymple  and  ITughenden  Road,  at  an  elevation  of  3,040  feet  (by 
Aneroid),  and  is  flanked  by  a deposit  of  basaltic  lava,  disposed  in  nearly  horizontal  beds 
and  extending  to  Dalrymple  on  the  east,  and  to  Tatoo  Camp,  seven  miles  above  Wongalee 
Station,  on  the  west.  At  Tatoo  Camp  a gully  cuts  through  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt  and 
exposes  about  fifty  feet  of  the  underlying  Desert  Sandstone.  The  sandstone  is  white 
or  yellowish,  with  false-bedding,  and  with  soft  ferruginous  portions,  apt  to  weather 
into  caverns.  The  only  fossils  observed  were  some  twig-impressions.  Triodia  at  once 
takes  possession  of  the  soil  where  the  Desert  Sandstone  comes  to  the  surface.  It 
occupies,  however,  at  this  place,  only  a narrow  bolt  of  country.  The  basalt  occurs  in 
outlying  table-mountains  between  Porcupine  Creek  and  the  Plinders,  as  far  as  Mount 
Beckford,  where  it  rests  on  the  Desert  Sandstone  at  an  elevation  (by  Aneroid)  of 
1,800  feet. 

The  Section  (Plate  45,  tig.  1)  shows  the  relation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  and 
basalt  between  the  Burdekin  and  the  Plinders. 

The  Runs  Map  of  Mitchell  District  shows  about  a score  of  little  isolated  table- 
lands, which  are  outliers  from  the  large  tableland  above  described,  and  attest  the  former 
extension  of  the  Desert  Saud.stone  to  the  west,  although  at  slightly  lower  levels  than 
that  of  the  base  of  the  main  tableland.  The  Desert  Sandstone  undoubtedly  covered 
the  whole  Mitchell  District,  and  the  present  surface  of  the  Rolling  Downs  over  the 
whole  district  is  only  a little  lower  than  that  on  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  was 
deposited. 


* Report  by  R.  L.  Jack.,  On  Goal  Discoveries  on  the  Flinders.  Brisbane ; by  Authority  : 18S8. 
t See  Transcontinental  Railway  Report.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  1885. 
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Outliers  of  Desert  Sandstone  were  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Plinders,  opposite 
Teleinon  (forty  miles  west  of  Hughendeu),  while  I was  travelling  over  the  Eolling 
Downs  in  1881. 

Tn  reporting  on  the  Cape  River  Diggings  in  1868,  Mr.  Daintree  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“ The  stratified  rocks  which  rest  uncomformably  on  the  auriferous  slates  to  the 
south-west,  and  so  cut  off  the  extension  of  gold-mining  in  that  direction,  are  those  which 
form  that  barren  desolation,  locally  called  the  ‘ Desert,’  from  which,  the  eastern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thomson  and  Flinders  Rivers  take  their  rise, 

“ The  upper  beds  of  this  series  are  coarse  friable  sandstones,  supported  by  thick- 
bedded  conglomerates,  underlayed  in  turn  by  white  clays  and  shales,  wilh  inter- 
stratified  layers  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  no  true  coal  was  observed.  Where 
these  conglomerates  are  seen  resting  on  the  mica-slates,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  upper  branches  of  Rankin’s  Mistake  Creek,  the  gullies  have  been 
worked,  and  payable  gold  obtained  where  this  conglomerate  forms  the  bottom,  and 
its  broken-up  fragments,  the  ‘ wash-dirt  ’ ; but  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sink 
through  the  cement  (though  here  very  thin)  the  question  of  whether  gold  exists  as  a 
product  of  denudation  of  the  old  schist  rocks,  at  this  early  period  in  the  world’s  history, 
yet  remains  uncertain. 

“ Conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  same  lithological  character,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  auriferous  slates,  were  tested  practically 
by  the  Gleological  Survey  of  Victoria,  in  the  Bacchus  Marsh  District,  without  finding 
the  ‘ colour’  of  gold ; here,  however,  is  renewed  encouragement  to  re-investigate  the 
matter,  as  the  miners  in  Conglomerate  Q-ully  found  water-ieorn  gold  attached  to  small 
pieces  of  cement,  together  with  free  gold.”* 

In  1890  Mr.  Rands  made  a discovery  wRich  will  revolutionise  our  ideas  of  the 
value  of  the  fossil  Gtlossopieris  in  determining  the  horizon  of  the  rocks  in  wRich  it  is 
found.  The  following  quotation  is  from  his  Report  on  the  Cape  Gold  Field  t 

“Following  up  Betts’  Creek, to  within  about  a mile  of  Conglomerate  Gully,  high 
banks  of  sandstone  and  shale  are  seen  to  the  southern  side  of  the  creek.  The  sand- 
stone at  the  base  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  It  is  a coarse  w hite  sandstone,  with  layers  of 
quartz  pebbles  in  it,  like  that  generally  met  with  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  rocks.  Above 
this  there  is  a layer  of  shale,  and  then  alternate  white  and  browm  mud  rocks.  Above 
these  is  a bed  of  sandstone,  and  then  a thiu  bed  of  shale  full  of  leaves. 

Above  this  again  is  sandstone.  The  height  of  the  bank  is  forty  feet.  The  beds  are 
almost  horizontal.  I foi-tunately  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  these  fossils  to  Mr. 
R.  Etheridge,  junr.,  wdio  pronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly  Glossopteris.  From  the 
character  of  these  beds,  and  also  from  the  stratigraphical  position  of  similar  beds,  seen 
in  the  railway  cuttings  on  the  range  beyond  Pentland  towards  Hughenden,  where  they 
certainly  overlie  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation,  I would  pronounce  them  to  be  Desert 
Sandstone. 

“ If  this  be  the  case,  however,  then  the  plant  Glossopteris  must  have  a much 
longer  range  in  time  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  or  at  most  to  range  as  high  as  the  Lower  Mesozoic.  Mr.  Etheridge 
has  determined  the  supposed  Glossopteris oi  the  Burrum  Coal  Field  and  of  Slewart’s  Creek, 
near  Rockhampton,  to  be  a form  of  Taniopteris.X  .... 

* Report  on  the  Cape  River  Diggings  and  the  latest  Mineral  Discoveries  in  Northern  Queensland.  By 
Richard  Daintree.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1868. 
t Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891,  p.  10. 
t Phyllopteris.  {B.E.  Junr.) 
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A.t  tli6  inoutli'of  Oxley  Creels  bold  cliffs  of  "wliite  sandstone  occur  wlncii  extend 
away  in  an  east-south-easterly  direction.  The  cliffs  here  are  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  height. 

“In  the  bed  of  White  Mountain  Creek,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Oxley  Creek, 
there  is  a bed  of  brown  shale  in  which  the  plant  Calamites  * occurs  in  great  numbers. 
Above  the  shale  the  rock  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  with  layers 
of  quartz  pebbles,  and  also  thin  beds  of  shale  and  conglomerate.  Oalanntes  occurs  again 
in  an  iron-stained  sandstone  higher  up  the  cliff.  Near  the  junction  with  the  schists 
these  beds  are  dipping  S.W.  at  25°,  but  further  in  the3'  are  horizontal. 

“These  beds  extend  away  down  to  Betts’  Creek,  crossing  the  railway  line  at  the 
range.  They  can  be  seen  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  from  llount  Black  and  the  range 
behind  Mount  Black. 

“ Wliite  Mountain  Creek  has  cut  a deep  channel  through  the  sandstone  from 
Oxley  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the  Walker  or  Flinders  Kiver,  a distance  of  aboutthree 
and  a-half  miles. 

“ Following  up  Walker  Fiver,  the  stream  has  cut  a somewhat  narrow  channel  or 
canon,  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  through  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  the  basalt  which 
here  overlies  it.  The  Desert  Sandstone  consists  of  a coarse,  thick-bedded  sandstone, 
with  layers  of  quartz  pebbles,  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  thin  beds  of  shale.  The  sand- 
stone shows  false-bedding  iii  part.s.  The  overlying  basalt  is  about  50  feet  in  thickness. 

“About  two  and  a-half  to  three  miles  up  the  river  from  the  junction  of  White 
Mountain  Creek,  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  faulted  against  the  schists  by  a fault 
running  east-south-east  and  dipping  south-south-west.  The  schists  and  Desert 
Sandstone  are  both  covered  with  basalt.  The  Desert  Sandstone  is  bent  up  near  the 
fault,  and  is  dipping  south-south-west.  The  section  is  well  seen  iu  the  bank  of  the 
river.” 

Mr.  Bauds’  observations  on  this  point  seemed  of  so  much  importance  that  in  J uly , 
1891,  I visited  the  scene  of  his  discovery  with  the  view  of  settling  whether  the  beds  in 
which  he  found  Glossopferis  really  belonged  to  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

About  a mile  south-west  of  the  junction  of  Paddy’s  Gully  with  Funning  Creek, 
I struck  Betts’  Creek,  which  I travor.sed  for  a little  over  a mile  to  its  junction  with 
Conglomerate  Gully.  The  latter  I identified  from  the  description  on  page  10  of  Mr. 
Bands’  Feport  on  the  Cape,  of  a section  of  sandstones  and  shale.  I ran  up  Betts’  Creek 
for  about  a mile  further,  and  then  returning  to  where  I had  first  struck  the  creek,  rode 
down  the  creek  to  the  crossing  of  the  old  road  and  telegraph  line  from  Capeville  to 
Hughenden.  Nearly  horizontal  conglomerate  sandstones  and  shales  were  met  with  on 
both  sides  of  Betts’  Creek  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  1 was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  “thin  bed  of  shale  full  of  Glossopferis  leaves”  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bands,  although  in  several  beds  of  shale  I could  see  indistinct  and  fragmentary  plant- 
remains,  and  the  sandstones  occasionally  retained  impressions  of  large  limbs  or  trunks  of 

trees.  , 

The  sandstone  rocks  are  traversed  by  the  Northern  Bailway  Line  from  the  152t- 
mile  peg  (from  Townsville)  to  the  215-mile  peg.  At  the  former  they  overlie  the 
auriferous  schists  of  the  Cape  Gold  Field,  and  at  the  latter  they  overlie  the  shales  of  the 
Bolling  Downs  or  Lower  Cretaceous  Formation,  in  both  cases  unconformably.  On  the 
Blinders,  as  described  elsewhere,  they  overlie  the  coal-bearing  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  over  this  immense 
area,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact  that  Glossopferis,  which  is  abundant 


Probably  i’3wisrf«»i.  (B.E.  Junr.) 
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in  tile  Permo-Carboniferous  Coal  Measures,  re-appcars  in  ibe  Desert  Sandstone.  As  yet 
its  presence  has  not  been  detected  in  the  Tceniopteris-hesxm^  Burrum  Bed.s,  nor  in  the 
T(eniopteris-\)ea,vmg  Ipswich  Beds,  nor  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  fiolling  Downs  Formation. 
Whether  its  absence  from  these  formations  is  simply  due  to  imperfect  collecting,  or 
whether  the  plant  really  migrated  from  the  Australian  Begion  after  Permian  times,  to 
re-appear  at  the  close  of  Mesozoic  times,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  It  may  any  day  be 
found  in  the  lower  members  of  the  Mesozoic  Period.  A long  controversy  was  carried  on  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Olossopteris-h&Anng  beds,  the  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Daintree 
insisting  that  the  plant  was  Palaiozoic — a view  which  received  confirmation  when  it  was 
found  on  the  Bowen  Biver,  together  with  P roductus,  Spirifer,  and  other  Palaeozoic 
fossils  of  the  Lower  or  Marine  Series  of  the  Bowen  Biver  Coal  Field;  while  Pro- 
fessor McCoy  restricted  the  plant  to  the  Mesozoic  formations.  It  has  been  generally 
understood  that  the  question  had  been  settled  triumphantly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
view,  but  we  must  now  admit  that  Qlossopteris  also,  as  a genus,  existed  in  Permo- 
Carboniferous  times,  and  survived  till  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  Period.  Glossop- 
teris  occurs  in  India  in  Jurassic  beds,  and  it  may  for  some  unknown  reason  have 
migrated  to  that  country  during  the  period  in  which  it  has  been  missed  from  Australian 
formations. 

Mr.  Bauds  discovery  leaves  no  further  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  observation  of  Mr.  bforman  Taylor,  who  refers  to  Glossopteris  in  the  sandstone 
tablelands  between  the  Mitchell  and  the  Walsh,  as  will  be  subsequently  mentioned — "an 
observation  which  I was  inclined  to  explain  away  by  some  theory  of  the  Desert  Sand- 
stone of  that  region  being  a distinct  formation  from  that  in  which  Qlossopteris  was 
found  to  occur.  I believed  that  the  section  must  be  something  like  that  seen  on  Oaky 
Creek  and  the  blormanby  and  Little  Kennedy  Bivei’s  in  the  Cooktown  District,  where 
the  Desert  Sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  Qlossopteris- 
bearing  strata.  Mr.  Taylor,  naturally,  considering  the  views  accepted  at  the  time 
regarding  the  age  of  Qlossopteris,  mapped  the  tableland  in  question  as  Carboniferous  ; 
but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  belonging  to  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  of  which  it  is  evidently  a denuded  fragment. 

Mount  Nicholson,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cloncurry  Biver,  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  Township  of  Cloncurry,  is  a tableland  which,  as  seen  from  any  point  of  the 
compass,  shows  unmistakably  a horizontal  capjfing  of  stratified  rocks  resting  on  older 
rocks.  I found  (in  September,  1881)  the  slopes  to  be  of  a decomposed  gneissose  rock, 
and  the  top*  had  a thickness  of  twenty  feet  of  coarse,  gritty,  siliceous  sandstone, 
occasionally  pebbly  (the  pebbles  mainly  of  white  quartz),  horizoutallv  bedded.  The 
sandstone  was  “baked”  throughout,  and  in  parts  might  be  fairly  described  as  a quartzite. 

Tip  the  Cloncurry  the  “ Soldier’s  Cap  ” and  two  other  small  tablelands  show 
cappings  of  horizontal  Desert  Sandstone  resting  on  slate. 

Two  outliers  of  horizontal  Desert  Sandstone  rest  on  upturned  slate  and  quartzite 
rocks  near  the  head  of  Cabbage-tree  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Leichhardt. 

The  late  Mr.  Eichard  Daintree  refers  f to  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  extending  from 
Donor’s  Hills  on  the  north  to  the  Dugald  Biver  on  the  south  (left  bank  of  Cloncurry 
Biver).  “Again,  on  the  same  parallel,  between  the  Norman  and  Gilbert,  two  degrees 
of  longitude  could  be  passed  over  without  seeing  any  but  the  ‘ Desert  Bocks  ’ exposed, 
except  in  the  deeper  valleys.”  The  rocks  here  referred  to  come  down  to  not  very  far 
above  the  sea-level. 


* About  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  my  Aneroid  had  become  unreliable. 

+ General  Eeport  upon  the  Northern  District.  By  Eichard  Daintree,  Esquire,  late  Government 
Geologist  for  Northern  Queensland.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  ; 1870. 
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Mr.  (now  the  Honhle.)  W.  O.  Hodgkingon,  in  his  “Diary  of  the  North-'Westerri 
Ixpedition,  1S76,”*  refers  to  Desert  Saud.stone  capping  .slates  at  the  head  of  the 
Templeton. 

Mr.  A.  r.  Gregory,  in  travelling  down  the  Nicholson  in  August,  1856,t  noted 
near  the  head  of  that  river  “ country  consisting  of  steep  sandstone  ridges  covered  with 
Triodia  and  a few  stunted  eucalypti,”  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  Desert  Sandstone 
fragments  extend  to  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  the  Colony.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gregory, 
who  among  Australian  Explorers,  stands  conspicuous  for  accuracy  and  power  of  observa- 
tion, had  no  he.sitation  in  recognising  the  Desert  Sandstone  far  to  the  west  of  these 
limits. 

On  the  divide  between  the  Burdekin  and  the  Lynd,  in  Lat.  18°  50'  S.,  a low 
tableland  of  ferruginous  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Townsville 
and  Etheridge  lioad.  The  saiuLstone  lests  directly  on  granite.  On  the  same  road,  near 
Doughboy  Creek,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Grey’s  Creek,  are  cliffs  of  about  fifty  feet 
in  height,  of  soft,  red,  ferruginous  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  the  pebbles  of  the 
latter  being  mainly  of  the  brown  and  yellow  Devonian  Sandstones.  The  cliffs  are  the 
edge  of  a tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone,  which  extends  south-westward  nearly  to  the 
Broken  River.  Other  fr.agments  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  are  seen  to  I’ight  and  left  of 
the  road  a few  miles  west  of  the  “ Continong  ” Gold  Mine. 

In  his  Report  on  the  “Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Upper  Burdekin,”;]; 
Mr.  Maitland  describes,  as  follows,  certain  str.atified  rocks  in  the  valley  of  the 
Burdekin : — 

“ Throughout  the  district,  at  all  elevations,  there  occur  isolated  fragments  of 
reddish-coloured  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  are  provisionally  regarded  as  being 
of  Desert  Sandstone  age.  Nowhere  were  they  found  to  contain  any  fossils,  nor  was  there 
any  great  thickness  of  them  visible  in  one  section. 

“ The  first  exposure  of  these  rocks  is  met  with  in  the  country  drained  by  the 
heads  of  Oakey  Ci'eek,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  the  rock  consists  of  an  angular  quartzose  grit,  which  further  south  passes  into  a 
hreceiated  conglomerate. 

“Lower  down  the  creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Burdekin,  a series  of  well- 
Mgh  horizontal  conglomerates  and  grits  is  crossed  by  the  track  from  Kangaroo  Hills 
Station  to  Donnybrook  ; a conspicuous  escarpment  of  a higher  member  of  the  series 
can  be  traced  by  the  eye  for  a considerable  distance  east  and  west. 

“ Near  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Douglas  River  a similar  series  of 
S'ligular  grits  and  conglomerates  is  seen  to  overlie  the  granite.  The  area  occupied  by 
these  rocks  is  small. 

“ The  road  from  the  crossing  of  the  Burdekin,  near  Greenvale  Station,  to  the 
Malley  of  Lagoons,  is  flanked  on  its  western  side  with  tables  of  red  sandstone,  which 
doubtless  belong  to  the  Desert  Sandstone  system.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Valley  of 
Dagoons  Station  these  rocks  form  well-marked  escarpments,  running  up  to  the  heads  of 
minor  gullies,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  lagoons  with  which  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Burdekin  is  studded.  In  one  place  these  rocks  are  seen  to  consist  of  brecciated 
conglomerates  made  up  of  large  sub-angular  fragments  of  quartz  and  mica-schist  set  in 
® reddish-brown  sandy  matrix.  These  rest  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  quartzites, 
schists,  &c. 


* Brisbane  ; by  Authority. 

t Journals  of  Australian  Explorations — by  A.  C.  Gregory  and  F.  T.  Gregory.  Brisbane:  James 
Beal,  Government  Printer : 1884,  p.  Ifi9. 

$ Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891, 
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“A  creek  entering  the  Burdekin  from  the  west  exposes  in  a cliff  on  its  northern 
hank  a hed  of  conglomerate  similar  to  that  above  described,  resting  upon  schists,  and 
covered  by  a compact  basalt  sheet. 

“The  divide  between  tha Herbert  and  Burdekin  is  capped  by  horizontal  beds  of 
friable  ferruginous  sandstone,  derived  apparently  from  the  denudation  of  granitic  rocks  ; 
these  rest  alternately  upon  acidic  lavas  and  granite. 

“ In  Blackwater  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Burdekin,  what  are  taken  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  make  their  appearance  on  either  bank  of  the 
river,  and  are  seen  to  rest  upon  granite.  From  this  section  it  appears  that  the  Desert 
Sandstone  beds  vvere^laid  down  in  the  already  denuded  Burdekin  Valley. 

“ Coarse  ferruginous  conglomerates  or  breccias,  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity^  of 
Wairuna  Station,  rest  upon  the  vertical  edges  of  the  slates,  &c  , which  make  up  a large 
portion  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Burdekin,  between  Wairuna 
and  Lake  Lucy,  these  Desert  Sandstone  rocks  are  well  developed ; they  often  form  con- 
spicuous cliffs,  of  no  great  height,  which  can  be  followed  by  the  eye  for  some  distance. 

“ The  bridle-road  from  Wairuna  to  Lake  Lucy  crosses  a tableland  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  for  about  four  miles  in  a southerly  direction.  The  southern  face  of  this  is 
made  up  of  a very  red  ferruginous  grit,  the  material  cementing  the  quartz  grains  being 
an  earthy  hannatite. 

“ From  Oakhill  Station  to  the  summit  of  the  Main  Coast  Eange  several  exposures 
of  ferruginous  sandstones  are  met  with  on  either  side  of  the  road.  These  present  a 
considerable  lithological  resemblance  to  those  beds  which  cap  the  Main  Range  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kangaroo  Hills  Tin  Field. 

“ The  occurrence  of  fragments  of  these  Cretaceous  rocks  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Burdekiu  seems  to  indicate  that  they  originally  occupied  a very  extensive 
tract  of  country.  That  their  thickness  must  have  been  considei’able  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  their  base  occurs  at  all  elevations  above  the  sea-level.  Taking  the  lowest 
elevation  (near  the  mouth  of  Oakey  Creek)  at  which  these  beds  are  met  with  as  being 
Ij.SOO  feet,  and  the  highest  elevation  of  their  base  [?]  as  being  2,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  cannot  have  been  less  than  nine  hundred  feet  of  them  ; how  much  more  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  give  any  idea.” 

A “ G-eological  Sketch  Map  of  the  Upper  Gilbert”  was  published  in  1869  by 
Mr.  Daintrec.  This  map  gives  a very  graphic  idea  of  the  relation  of  tho  Desert  Sand- 
stone to  tho  older  rocks,  but  as  the  topography  of  the  map  on  which  the  geological  lines 
were  laid  down  was  very  inaccurate,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a diagram  than  as  a 
delineation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  shows  correctly  the  Desert  Sandstone  resting 
unconformably  on  older  rocks,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  mica-schist,  slate,  &c.,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Newcastle  Range,  lorming  the  tableland  between  Gilberton  and  the 
Woolgar,  and  extending  in  isolated  denuded  tables  over  the  high  lands  intersected  by 
the  G-ilbert,  Robertson,  and  Percy  Rivers,  and  Agate,  Cave,  and  other  creeks.  As, 
however,  I found,  on  travelling  over  the  country  in  1889,  that  many  of  Daintree  s 
names  have  not  passed  into  general  use,  and  that  owing  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  map 
on  which  he  laid  down  his  work  his  localities  often  could  not  be  identified,  I shall 
content  myself  with  recording  some  of  the  observations  recently  made  by  myself  in  this 
region. 

The  Delaney  River,  a large  tributary  of  the  Etheridge,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Georgetown,  splits  up  near  its  head  into  Delaney  Creek,  Goldsmith’s  Creek, 
Caledonian  Creek,  and  others.  These  creeks  rise  on  the  edge  of  a tableland  of  Desert 
Sandstone,  denuded  into  numerous  fragments  partly  covering  the  gneisses,  schists, 
slates,  and  granites  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  high  lands  between  the  Robertson 
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and  the  Etheridge  waters.  Two  miles  west  of  the  coiifluertce  of  G-oldsmith's  and 
Caledonian  Creeks  a tableland,  known  as  “G-oldamith’s  Flat-top,”  rests  on  granite.  A 
similar  tableland  occurs  a mile  or  so  to  the  north.  “ The  Castle  ” is  a tableland 
having  an  area  of  about  a quarter  of  an  acre,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  “ Goldsmith’s 
Flat-top,”  showing  a thickness  of  about  thirty  feet  of  white  pebbly  sandstone  or 
conglomerate,  the  pebbles  being  of  quartz.  It  rests  on  granite,  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  summit  “Mount  Flat-top”  and  another  Desert 
f^andstone  tableland  can  be  seen  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  head  of 
Western  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Gilbert. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Goldsmith’s  Township  a long  tableland  of  Desert 
Sandstone,  on  the  high  lands  between  Goldsmith’s  Creek  and  the  Sandy  Etheridge,  is 
crossed  by  the  direct  road  from  Goldsmith’s  to  Townsville. 

The  broken  fragments  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  tableland  on  the  divide  between 
the  head  of  Goldsmith’s  Creek  and  the  Eobertson  River,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  about 
2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  base  of  the  sandstone  rests,  at  2,110  feet  (by 
Aneroid),  on  schists  and  slates. 

On  the  Robertson  waters,  about  twm  miles  south  of  the  divide  between  the 
Robertson  and  Goldsmith’s  Creek,  a lofty  bluff  of  bedded  trachyte  lava  rests  directly  on 
a coarse  volcanic  ash,  which  passes  in  places  into  a conglomerate.  PI.  50,  fig.  3,  is  a 
section  explanatory  of  the  supposed  structure  of  this  region.  The  volcanic  ash  and 
overlying  bedded  trachyte  are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  altered  ashes  of  the 
Newcastle  Range.  Although  the  trachyte  and  ash  have  not  been  observed  in  the 
district  actually  in  contact  with  the  Desert  Sandstone,  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  dates 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  period.  Between  Mount  Hogan  and  Gilberton,  on 
Chance  Creek,  a raas.s  of  coarse  volcanic  ash  occurs,  resting  on  slates  and  schists.  The 
alteration  which  the  ash  has  undergone  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Robertson  and  less 
than  that  of  the  Newcastle  Range,  but  I think  it  represents  a contemporaneous  deposit. 
The  section  of  the  ash  and  trachyte  is  very  much  like  some  of  tho.se  observed  by  Mr. 
Maitland  in  the  Mackay  District,  afterward.s  referred  to. 

Twenty-four  miles  south  of  the  head  of  Caledonian  Creek,  the  track  from  Gold- 
smith's to  the  Homeward  Bound  Mining  Camp  on  the  Percy  River,  after  crossing  the 
Robertson  and  running  up  McCoy’s  Creek  to  its  source,  goes  through  a gap  on  the 
divide  between  the  Robertson  and  Percy  waters,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Homeward 
Bound  Camp.  To  east  and  w'est  of  the  gap  are  cliffs  of  Desert  Sandstone — white, 
cross-bedded,  siliceous,  pebbly  grits,  the  pebbles  being  of  quartz  and  slate.  Considering 
that  the  sandstone  rests  directly  on  grey  granite,  the  absetice  of  granite  pebbles  (for 
which  I searched  in  vain)  is  very  remarkable.  I saw  one  agate  pebble,  and  ferruginous 
siliceous  concretions  very  like  those  which  form  the  matrix  of  the  opal  in  the  west. 
The  sandstone  is  in  one  bed  about  thirty  feet  thick.  In  other  places  a higher  bed  of 
s-bout  the  same  thickness  is  seen.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  (by  Aneroid)  is  2,135  feet 
^'bove  the  sea-level. 

The  track  from  Charleston,  vM  Tweedside,  to  the  Homeward  Bound  Camp  on 
the  Percy,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Percy,  passes  over  a gap  in  granite  country, 
between  two  walls  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the  Desert  Sandstone  series.  The  base 
cf  the  conglomerate  is  2,240  feet  above  the  sea.  The  same  conglomerate  is  seen 
Capping  the  hills  between  Agate  Creek  and  the  Percy,  to  right  and  left  of  the  road. 
Between  the  Percy  and  Mount  Hogan  Creek  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  capping  the 
Sranitc  on  the  divide  for  six  miles  to  right  and  left  of  the  track. 

Mount  Nation,  a conspicuous  hill  of  Desert  Sandstone,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gilbert  River,  about  two  miles  above  Commissioner’s  Hill.  The  hill  consists  of 
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a single  bed  of  coarse,  gritty,  sharp,  white  sandstone,  about  thirty  feet  thick,  containing 
imperfect  plant-remains.  The  sandstone  rests  on  slates  and  quartzites  of  the  same  age 
as  the  goldfield  at  Commissioner’s  Hill. 

Trom  Mount  Nation,  cliffs  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  can  be  seen  on  the  horizon  to 
the  south  and  west,  the  edges  of  tablelands  dividing  the  Gilbert  from  the  Woolgar  and 
Norman. 

In  crossing  the  Newcastle  Range,  between  Carpentaria  Downs  and  the  “ Stony 
Etheridge,”  the  summit  for  about  five  miles  is  a tableland  of  soft  yellow  Desert  Sand- 
stone. It  rests  on  a thickness  of  about  five  hundred  feet  of  a clastic  rock,  resembling 
a felspar  porphyry,  which  in  its  turn  lies  on  gneiss  and  mica  schist.  The  Desert 
Sandstone  is  nearly  horizontal,  but  has  a very  slight  dip  to  the  west. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  further  north,  where  the  same  range  is  crossed  by  the 
telegraph  lino  and  road  from  Ilerberton  to  Georgetown,  the  road  passes  over  a similar 
clastic  rock,  on  which,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,150  feet,  by  Aneroid,  is  an  outlying 
tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone. 

Down  the  riirht  bank  of  the  Etheridge  River,  below  Georgetown,  Mr.  A.  Gibb 
Maitland,  Assistant  Geologist,  noted  in  1889,  “ at  the  head  of  Conglomerate  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Lane’s  Creek,  a tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone,  the  beds  forming  which 
lie  horizontally.  The  rocks  are  very  coarse-grained,  j2«a.si-vitreous  grits  and  fine 
conglomerates,  the  base  of  which  is,  by  Aneroid,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  town  of 
Georgetown.”*  The  latter  is  by  Aneroid  measurement  1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
sandstone  rests  on  quartzites,  shales,  and  diorites  very  much  resembling  the  rocks 
prevalent  on  Commissioner’s  Hill,  Gilberton. 

Down  the  Gilbert  River,  below  Crooked  Creek,  the  Desert  Sandstone  occurs  at 
a level  probably  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  at  the  heads  of  the  river.  At  one  point 
seven  miles  down  the  river  from  Crooked  Creek,  and  two  miles  to  the  west,  a small 
isolated  hill  had  the  following  clitf-sectiou : — 

Feet. 

Yellow,  brown,  and  white  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Hard,  brown,  ferruginous,  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  part  j'aasi-vitreous  2 

Soft,  fine-grained,  white  sandstone 15 

Brown  and  yellow  siliceous  grit  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  15 

Granite  debris,  not  waterworn 5 


Total  88 

These  beds  rested  on  granite,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Gilbert  River.  Smaller  Desert  Sandstone  hills  could  be  seen  about  three  mdes 
to  the  south,  and  extending  from  north  to  north-east,  at  a distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  the  river. 

A mile  west  of  O’Brien’s  Station,  on  the  Georgetown  and  Croydon  Road,  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Series  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  road.  The  road  and  telegraph  line,  a little  further 
west,  get  upon  a low  Desert  Sandstone  tableland,  over  which  they  are  carried  as  far  as 
the  Gilbert  River  Telegraph  Station.  The  road,  after  crossing  the  Gilbert  River  at  the 
telegraph  station,  traverses  Desei-t  Sandstone  for  five  miles  and  a-half.  Some  porphyry 
ridges  are  next  crossed  over,  rising  to  a height  of  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  Three  miles  further  a red  bluff,  and  a mile  further  a white 
bluff  of  Desert  Sandstone,  are  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  After  crossing  the 
Little  River,  the  road  rounds  a cliff  of  Desert  Sandstone  on  the  south,  and  another  i*' 
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seen  at  some  distance  to  the  north.  Four  miles  short  of  Flanagan’s  or  “ The  Springs” 
Camp,  the  divide  between  the  Gilbert  and  Norman  waters  is  crossed.  This  watershed, 
although  marked  on  the  Colony  Map  as  the  prolongation  of  the  Gregory  Range,  is  a 
quite  insignificant  elevation,  composed  of  gritty  Desert  Sandstone,  resting  on  granite 
and  25orphyi’y,  at  probably  leas  than  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.* 

Opposite  Flanagan’s,  the  eastmost  camp  on  the  Croydon  Gold  Field,  are  “ The 
Springs.”  These  well  out  with  a volume  which  supplies  a five-head  battery  at  the  base 
of  a cliff  of  about  thirty  feet  of  Desert  Sandstone,  which  rests  on  granite  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  camp.  This  sandstone  is  plentifully  charged  with  impressions  of 
marine  Mollusca. 

The  same  tableland  extends  for  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west  to  the 
“Alluvial  Springs”  (near  Goldfield  Homestead  Area  No.  120),  and  how  much  further  I 
do  not  know.  The  springs  amply  supply  a vegetable  garden  below  the  cliffs,  owned  by 
a Croydon  Company.  A little  alluvial  gold  is  found  in  gullies  draining  from  the  sand- 
stone tablelands  near  the  “ Alluvial  Springs.” 

About  one  mile  north-east  of  the  King  of  Croydon  Claim,  the  “ Eichmond”  auri- 
ferous reef  occurs  in  granite  country,  and  its  cap  is  covered  by  a horizontal  cake  of 
Desert  Sandstone,  at  a level  of  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  flat 
country.  The  lowest  bed  is  a very  coarse  conglomerate,  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  above  it  is  a thin  bed  of  j;<asf-vitrified  sandstone  with  indistinct  plant-remains. 

On  the  divide  between  Behnore  and  Cork-tree  Creeks,  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
east  of  Croydon  Town'ship,  the  “ Connaught  Eanger”  and  another  auriferous  reef,  in  a 
country  rock  of  semi-vitreous  quartz  porphyry,  are  capped  by  a cake  of  Desert  Sandstone 
named  Mount  Angus,  consisting  of  two  beds,  the  upper  of  yztasi-vitrified  white 
Sandstone  with  plant-remains,  and  the  lower  of  yellowish  gritty  sandstone  with 
mollnscan  fossils. 

North  of  Belmore  Creek,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mountain  Maid  Creek,  there 
are  three  small  outliers  of  Desert  Sandstone.  These,  especially  the  two  easternmost  ones, 
contain  plentiful  but  imperfect  impressions  of  jointed  bamboo-like  plants.  I was  informed 
that  ferns  have  been  obtained  from  the  westernmost  of  the  three,  and  searched  for  them, 
but  without  success. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the  Queen  of  Croydon  Reef  and  the  Pioneer 
Machine  on  Belmore  Creek  is  capped  by  sixty  feet  of  horizontal  white  sandstone  (De 
Vis  Hill).  In  this  sandstone,  which  is  in  part  ^M«s«-vitreou8, 1 saw  some  impressions  of 
Pelecypoda,  which,  however,  were  not  in  sufficiently  good  order  to  be  worth  collecting, 
and  impressions  of  branches  of  trees  up  to  four  feet  in  length. 

The  True  Blue  Reef,  in  granite  country,  north  of  Croydon,  is  worked  up  to  the 
l>ase  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  At  the  Prospecting  Claim  there  are  only  a few  feet  of 
sandstone  on  the  cap  of  the  reef,  while  on  the  “Numbers,”  to  the  south-east,  the  sand- 
stone rapidly  deepens.  The  diagram  section  (PI.  45,  fig.  2)  from  north-west  to  south- 
east across  the  True  Blue  Hill  shows  the  relation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  to  the  granite. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  beds  of  the  former  overlap.  The  uppermost  bed  is  quasi- 
vitreous,  and  contains  twig-impressions  and  ferns,  viz. — Didymosorus  (?)  yleichenoides, 
Old.  and  Mor.,  var.f  1 received  from  Mr.  Spencer,  Manager  of  the  Queensland  National 
Hank  at  Croydon,  some  handsome  specimens  of  this  fern,  now  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Museum, 


* Geological  Observations  in  the  North  of  Queensland,  1886-7.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  Brisbane;  by 
■Authority  ; 1887. 

t R.  Etheridge,  Junr.,  Additions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  Eastern  Australia,  Froc,  Linn.  Soc. 
s.  Wales,  iii.  (2),  PI,  38.  fig.  3. 
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The  beds  beneath  are  of  white  gritty  sandstone  with  a few  quartz  pebbles,  which 
have  yielded  several  species  of  Pelecypoda,  &c. 

The  upper  level  in  the  “ True  Blue  No.  2 South”  Claim  shows  that  the  sandstone 
is  locally  faulted  against  the  granite  as  in  the  section  (Plate  45,  fig.  3). 

A series  of  shafts  sunk  to  the  south-east  of  the  hill  in  search  of  the  True  Blue 
Reef,  eomineneing  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  bed  of  sandstone  seen  on  the  hill,  shows 
that  a thickne.ss  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  feet  of  white  sand  rarely  consolidated  to 
sandi'fone,  underlies  the  strata  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  rests  on  granite. 
But  for  the  sections  laid  bare  by  these  shafts  the  heavy  sandy  country  south  and  east 
of  the  True  Blue  Hill,  and  connecting  it  with  De  Vis  Hill  to  the  north-east,  would 
certainly  be  taken  as  mere  debris  washed  from  the  hill.  Some  of  the  Southern  areas 
therefore,  already  described  as  covered  with  sandy  “ ddbris  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 
tablelands,”  may  represent  the  formation  actually  ia  situ. 

By  the  Railway  Survey  Croydon  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  sandy  country.  The  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone, 
therefore,  has  come  down  from  2,240  feet  at  the  heads  of  the  Percy,  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  at  Croydon. 

From  a few  miles  norili  of  Croydon  to  Normanton,the  road  passes  over  a dreary, 
expanse  of  low,  level,  sandy  country,  which  falls  indeed  towards  Normanton,  although 
the  grade  is  too  gentle  to  be  detected  by  the  eye.  In  all  probability  the  greater  part  of 
this  district  is  covered  by  Desert  Sandst  )ne,  although  it  is  devoid  of  sections  throwing 
any  direct  light  on  its  structure,  or  at  least  none  were  to  bo  seen  when  I travelled  over 
it  in  December,  1889,  the  whole  country  being  almost  one  sheet  of  w.iter.  The  precisely 
similar  country  to  the  east  of  Normanton  is  described  by  Daintree*  as  covered,  over 
two  degree.s  of  latitude,  from  the  Norman  to  the  Hilbert,  by  Desert  Sandstone. 

In  a Report  by  Mr.  A.  Hibb  Maitland,  ” On  the  Heological  Features  of  the 
Environs  of  Normanton,”  f the  Desert  Sandstone  Rocks  of  that  neighbourhood  are 
thus  described  : — • 

“ Apart  from  the  superficial  deposits,  the  beds  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Series 
occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  district.  In  the  absence  of  any 
trustworthy  data  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  their  thickness.  A variable 
thickness  of  concretionary  ferruginous  sandstone,  not  unlike  a conglomerate  in  appear- 
ance, forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  series.  Beneath  this  lie  clayey  sandstones,  red, 
brown,  and  even  white  in  colour,  which  pass  in  places  into  rocks  possessing  all  the 
characters  of  true  clays.  In  the  well-sections  seen  within  the  municipal  boundary, 
these  sandstone.s  are  associated  with  clay  shales  and  true  clay  beds,  often  lenticular  in 
shape  and  of  no  great  horizontal  extent,  and  which  in  colour  are  generally  yellowish- 
white.  A bore  put  down  in  1885  by  the  Carpentaria  Divisional  Board  at  the  junction 
of  Thompson  and  Woodward  Streets,  within  the  municipal  boundary,  shows  ‘ironstone 
rock,’  ‘ mild  rock,’  sandstone,  and  clay  to  a depth  of  two  hundred  and  twmnty-four  feet. 
The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  bore  is  thirty-seven  feet  above  high-water  mark.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  samples  of  the  material  passed  through  have  been  kept, 
more  particularly  the  ‘ vei-y  hard  rock’  met  with  when  it  was  decided  that  boring  opera- 
tions should  cease.  From  an  examination  of  the  record  and  from  what  is  actually  seen 
in  the  well-sections,  the  whole  thickness  of  rocks  is  provisionally  classed  with  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  what  are  described  as  ‘ clays  ’ are  not  all  true 
clays,  but  merely  sandstones  and  shales  containing  a high  percentage  of  argillaceous  matter- 


* General  Report  upon  the  Northern  District.  Brisbane  ; bv  Authority : 1870. 
t Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1890. 
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“ Ou  tlie  western  side  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  Hospital  now  stands,  a q^uarry 
has  been  opened.  The  rock  quarried  is  a very  ferruginous  fine-grained  argillaceous 
sandstone;  but  the  percentage  of  clayey  matter  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  beds  more 
immediately  above.  Beneath  this,  now  covered  by  water',  lies  a bed  of  fairly  porous 
reddish  sandstone,  the  thickness  of  which  has  as  yet  been  undetermined.  The  escarp- 
ment of  these  beds  can  be  easily  traced  round  to  a point  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Norman,  within  six  yards  of  the  bank  of  the  river. 

“ Similar  sections  are  seen  in  a conspicuous  cliff  which  can  be  traced  along  the 
Cloncurry  road  as  far  as  the  Ifour-niile  Creek,  and  also  at  intervals  along  the  Burketown 
Road,  near  Selection  72. 

“ At  the  Red  Bluff,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Normanton,  and  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Norman  Kiver,  a tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone  identical  in  physical 
characters  wfith  that  forming  the  rest  of  the  district  occurs.  Its  summit  is  sixteen  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  and  nowhere  is  the  lower  portion  seen,  being  concealed  beneath 
superficial  accumulations,  which  here  attain  a considerable  thickness. 

“ A very  thin  capping  of  the  concretionary  sandstone  of  Desert  Sandstone  age 
overlies  the  ‘ Rolling  Downs  ’ formation,  on  a ridge  about  ninety  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  Magowra  Station,  between  the  Bynoe  and  Norman  Rivera.” 

The  Stokes  Range,  to  the  north  of  Magowra,  is  a tableland  of  Desert  Sand- 
stone rising  to  ninety  or  a hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Reap  Hook  Range,  further 
to  the  south,  is  a similar  Desert  Sandstone  tableland.  The  poverty  in  nomenclature 
which  applies  the  epithet  of  “range”  to  such  elevations  m.ay  be  noticed  in  passing. 

In  the  Cape  York  Peninsula  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  well  developed.  It  is  moat 
conspicuous  at  Mount  Mulligan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llodgkinson  River,  where  it 
rests  unconformably  on  the  vertical  greywackes  and  shales  of  the  llodgkinson  Hold 
Rield.  As  seen  to  the  west  of  Woodvlllo,  the  lowest  bed  is  a coarse  conglomerate,  with 
a grey  matrix  of  granite  d6bris.  The  pebbles  of  this  conglomerate  are  mostly  of  quartz 
and  quartzite,  with  a few  of  porphyry  and  granite.  Some  are  of  hardened  greyvvacke 
and  a few  of  hardened  shale.  The  conglomerate  is  about  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  occasional  partings  of  red  shale  or  laminated  mud.  The  next  succeeding  bed  is 
of  rod  sandstone,  and  forms  mural  precipices  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  without  a 
single  practicable  gap  in  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  Mount  Mulligan 
Plateau,  a few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Aboriginal  population.*  Prom 
the  summit,  the  Desert  S.andstone  can  be  seen  in  isolated  tablelands  stretching  far  to  the 
west.  Mount  Mulligan  is  probably  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  greywackos  and  shales  of  the  Hodgkin.son  Gold  Rield  rise  in  the  range  between 
Thornborough  and  Kingsborough,  to  an  elevation  of  2,530  feet.  This  range  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  shore  of  the  waters  in  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  deposited. 
The  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  gives  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  beds  of  Mount 
Mulligan  as  six  hundred  feet,"!  which  is  obviously  an  over-estimate. 

From  the  head  of  Limestone  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Mitchell,  south  of  May- 
town,  I saw,  in  18s7,  that  some  of  the  low  hills  south  of  the  Mitchell  were  capped^  by 
korizontal  beds  of  stratified  rock,  probably  the  continuation  of  Mount  Mulligan.  This 
is  the  place  referred  to  by  Mr  Norman  Taylor,  the  Geologist  who  accompanied  Hann’s 
Expedition  in  1872,  who  has  kindly  placed  his  notes  at  my  disposal 

“ At  Camp  XVI.,  on  the  Mitchell  River,  which  was  also  Camp  LXXVIII.  on  our 
return  journey,  I found  in  the  river-bed  fragments  and  blocks  of  coal  shales,  with  thin 


* Report  on  the  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : _18S4 
t The  Hodgkinson  Gold  Field,  Northern  Queensland.  Trans.  B.  Soc.  Vtct.,  1881,  xvii.,  p.  l. 
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seams  of  coal,  and  on  searching  carefully  I discovered  pieces  of  a whitish  indurated 
shale,  containing  indistinct  plant-remains,  and  an  undoubted  fragment  of  Glossopteris. 
(The  shales  are  identical  with  some  iu  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Males,  north 
of  Wallerawang,  and  again  at  Tallawmng,  north  of  Gulgong.)  About  a mile  south  of 
this  camp  is  a low  table-topped  rise,  consisting  of  horizontal  white  and  grey  shales, 
and  a cherty-loohing  rock  with  fragments  and  stems  of  plants  and  traces  of  Olossopleris 
in  situ.  This  rests  on  porphyry,  which  forms  a series  of  rocky  hills  two  miles  further 
south,  extending  seven  miles  south-easterly  to  the  foot  of,  and  underlying,  some  high 
table-topped  Carboniferous  ranges  (composed  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates, 
with  silicified  wood)  in  that  direction.  The  Carboniferous  range  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.”* * * § 

I have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  Mr.  Taylor’s  observations  with 
my  own  ideas  on  Lhe  subject  of  the  age  of  these  sandstones.  That  the  “ high  table- 
topped  ranges  ” are  denuded  fragments  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  I have  no  doubt 
whatever.  Mr.  Taylor  naturally,  while  it  was  the  almost  universal  belief  that  the 
presence  of  Glossopteris  proved  the  formation  in  which  it  occurred  to  be  Palceozoic, 
mapped  the  tablelaud  as  “ Carboniferous,”  and  the  “ Carboniferous  flange  ’ still 
figures  on  the  Map  of  the  Colony.  Since,  however,  Mr.  Eands  has  detected  Qlossop- 
teris  in  beds  belonging  to  the  Desert  Sandstone,  and  resting  unconformably  on  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Ilolliug  Downs,  there  need  no  longer  be  any  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  Desert  Sandstone  age  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  tableland. 

Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  describes  f the  Carborough  Bange  at  the  heads  of  the 
Isaacs,  as  “ composed  of  a series  of  conglomerates,  grits,  and  sandstones,  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  arranged  in  a series  of  synclinal  troughs,  whose 
longer  axes  run  generally  north-west  to  south-east.  The  base  consists  of  a coarse, 
somewhat  felspathic  grit,  dipping  at  angles  from  7°  to  9°  to  S.W.W.,  the  upper  portion 
being  much  finer  in  grain,  and  made  up  of  a fairly  fine-grained  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Beneath  these  beds  the  upper  or  freshwater  series  of  the  Bowen  River  Beds  is  observable. 
The  summit  of  the  range  is  1,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  seven 
hundred  feet  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Eedcliff  Range  and  its  outlying  fragment  to  the  north,  between  the  heads 
of  the  Bowen  River  and  Cerito  Creek,  consist  of  over  eight  hundred  feet  of  rigidly 
horizontal  beds,  mainly  of  a coarse  grit  of  well-rounded  grains  of  silica  wdth  a few 
quartz  and  felstone  pebbles.  Some  beds  are  more  felspathic.  The  grit  is  white  or 
yellow,  but  often  weathers  with  a reddish  tinge.  These  tablelands  rest  unconformably 
on  the  Upper  or  Freshwater  Series  of  the  Bowen  River  Coal  Field.  J When  I first  saw 
the  Mount  Leslie  Sandstones  in  1878  I doubted  their  identity  with  the  Desert  Sandstone, 
but  a much  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  that  formation  has  long  since  removed 
the  difficulties  which  I then  saw. 

Mr.  Maitland, § writing  in  1889,  observes  that  Mount  Leslie  is  “ made  up  of 
sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates  similar  to  those  forming  the  Carborough  Range,  of 
which,  physically,  it  is  a continuation.” 

Between  the  Sellheim  Silver  Mines  and  Mount  Conway  Station,  the  granite  on 
the  divide  between  the  Two-Mile  and  Percy  Douglas  Creeks  is  covered  in  places  by 
isolated  table  mountains,  fragments  of  a once  widespread  tableland  of  horizontally 


* Mr.  Taylor’s  MS.  notes,  pcties  me. 

t Report  on  Geological  Observations  at  the  heads  of  the  Isaacs,  the  Suttor,  and  the  Bowen  Rivers, 
p.  4.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1889. 

J Report  on  the  Bowen  River  Coal  irield.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  Brisbane : by  Authority ; 1879. 

§ Op.  eit.,  p.  5. 
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bedded  Desert  Sandstone.  One  of  these,  which  I visited,  showed,  in  the  escarpment  by 
which  it  was  bounded,  fifty  feet  of  yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  somewhat  ferruginous,  on 
fifty  feet  of  white  aluminous  grit  with  quartz  grains.  Again,  on 

Sellheim  and  Eosetta  Creek,  fragments  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  tableland  are  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  road  from  the  Silver  Mines  to  Mount  Conway,  resting  on  syenite^ 

“ On  the  divide  between  St.  Paul’s  Creek  and  Cattle  Creek,  the  granite  is  capped 
with  beds  of  Desert  Sandstone,  which  is  made  up  of  beds  of  white  Bandstone  wit  i 
layers  of  quartz  pebbles,  and  beds  of  conglomerate  made  up  chiefly  of  ^ 

quartz.  Tlie  Desert  Sandstone  forms  bold  cliffs  which  face  the  north,  an 
gradually  thinned  away  by  denudation  towards  the  sonth.  It  extends  about  three  miles 
across  in  a north  and  sonth  direction.  Beyond  this,  granite  shows  again  in  the  creeks 
and  gullies.  The  Desert  Sandstone  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  t 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooktown  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  under  some  of 
its  most  interesting  aspects,  insomuch  as  it  contains  coal-seams,  and  is  associated  wi 

immense  outbursts  of  volcanic  activity.  t iq'tq  -fiio 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavour  Eiver,  I saw,  lu  1 7 , 
lowest  beds  of  the  formation  resting  horizontally  on  five  hundred  feet  or  more  of  vertica 
slates.  A thick  bed  of  conglomerate  at  the  base  was  succeeded  ^7  about  foui  feet  of 
grey  shales,  the  uppermost  eight  inches  of  which  were  mixed  with 

■ At  the  heads  of  Oakey  Creek,  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  resting  horizontafiy 

«.c  upttn ed  ed“  oUu/Boweh  We,  (P.™ 
in  turn  lie  unconformably  on  older  slates  and  quartzites. 

In  1879  I wrote  as  follows  § :—  j 

“Erom  the  starting-point  at  Cooktown  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  to  the  north 

and  west,  the  vaUeys  of  the  Endeavour  and  its  tributaries  forming  " J 

ground,  which  has  the  effect  of  throwing  into  strong  relief  the  contour  of  the  “°^ains 
beyond.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  immense  masses  of 
which  cap  the  mountains  in  continuous  tablelands  at  the  heads  of 

Oakey,  and  in  isolated  fragments  at  Cunningham’s  Eange,  Connor  s ^^a  ® 

Bedford.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  bonzontal  dopos  t 
must  have  been  continuous  at  no  very  distant  date,  even  over  the  area  w me  i is 
only  represented  by  fragments  standing  alone  on  pinnacles  of  slate  or  * * * § 

the  southern  shores  of  the  waters  in  which  it  was  deposited  were  fonned  by  the  1 fty 
ranges  from  which  the  Annan,  Normanby,  and  Laura  Eivers  f 
this  limit,  or  ancient  shore,  all  the  mountains  which  rise  to  the  height  ® - 

hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ‘catch’  (to  use  a graphic  .^^!wTas 

bottom  of  the  sandstone,  while  from  those  which  do  not  attain  tins  altitude,  as  well  as 

from  the  valleys,  the  deposit  has  been  entirely  removed  by  denudation.  , ^ 

“With  one  notableexception,  the  sandstone,  from  the  ByerstownEoad  a d 

to  the  Morgan,  rests  upon  a formation  of  nearly  vertical  strata 
quartzite,  and  greywacke.  The  edges  of  the  slates  and  other  up  of  Oakey 

the  most  part  north  and  south.  The  exception  ref  erred  to  occurs  in  the  val  y ^ 7 

* Eeport  by  R.  L.  Jack  on  the  Sollheim  Silver  Mines  and  Surrounding  District.  Brisbane . by 
^"‘'"SepoTon  the  Cape  River  Gold  Rlald,  by  Willi.un  H.  Rands,  p.  IG.  Brisbane  = by  Authority  = 

J Second  Report  by  R.  L.  Jack  on  the  Progress  of  the  Search  for  Coal  m the  Cook  District. 

Brisbane ; by  Authority : 1879.  . tj.-pt  Tnck  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 

§ Report  on  Explorations  in  Cape  York  Peninsula,  1879-80.  ByR.L.Jack.  misoa 

1881. 

[1  Very  uneven  I have  since  found  it. 
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Creek,  between  tbe  Palmerviile  and  Byerstown  Roads.  There  the  sandstone  overlies,  not 
the  slates,  quartzites,  &c.,  but  a great  thickness  of  strata  containing  Olossopteris 
[Permo-Carboniferous  or  Bowen  River  Beds],  The  beds  of  this  formation  dip  at  high 
angles  to  the  north-west  under  the  horizontal  sandstone  [Desert  Sandstone]  of  the 
‘ Brothers,’  which  is  therefore  separated  from  them  by  a violent  unconformability.  As 
a great  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  dips  under  the  sandstone  of  the  ‘Brothers’ 
on  the  east  side  of  that  range,  and  docs  not  reappear  on  the  west  side  (where  the  sand- 
stone rests  immediately  on  slates),  the  coal-bearing  strata  must  be  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a fault  which  passes  beneath,  and  docs  not  disturb  the  horizontal  sandstones. 

“ The  horizontal  sandstone  varies  in  texture  from  a coarse  grit  to  a fine,  hard, 
compact  rock.  The  materials  are  for  the  most  part  siliceous,  but  occasionally  felspathic. 
Generally  white  or  yellow,  they  sometimes  have  a faint  red  tinge  from  the  presence  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  "Where  much  iron  is  present,  nodules  of  fine  haematite  are  frequently 
met  with.  Pebbles  of  quartz,  quartzite,  slate,  lydian  stone,  greywaeke,  and  granite  occur 
near  the  base  of  the  formation,  forming  a few  beds  of  conglomerate.  In  the  far  north 
of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  upper  beds  of  the  forma- 
tion assume  an  entirely  different  aspect.  There  are  very  few  shaley  beds  among  the 
sandstones.  On  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavour,  however,  some  shales 
are  seen  crowded  with  plant-^fe'irfs.  Indistinct  plant-remains  have  also  been  met  with 
on  .lane’s  Tableland.  Thin  (quarter-inch)  coal-scams  occur  on  the  north  shore  near 
Cooktown,  and  in  Tcm^fie  Bay.” 

The  Morgan  Tableland  is  a fragment  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  about  four  miles 
across,  and  resting  on  upturned  slates. 

West  of  the  Morgan  Tableland  is  another  large  tableland  of  Desert  Sandstone, 
resting  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  sometimes  on 
slates  and  greywackes,  and  occasionally  on  granite  or  porphyry.  Its  northern  edge 
trends  west-north-west,  and  is  drained  by  the  Starcke  and  Jeannie  Rivers.  A tributary 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Jeannie  divides  this  tableland  from  another,  though  less  extensive, 
fragment  extending  towards  Cape  Melville.  Cape  Melville  itself,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
consists  of  apparently  a thickness  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  Desert  Sandstone, 
coming  down  to  the  sea-level  and  slightly  undulating.  Cape  Bowen,  to  the  south,  shows 
also  a great  thickness  of  Desert  Sandstone,  apparently  quite  horizontal,  and  resting  on 
slates  (?)  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  .above  sea-level.  At  Cape  Flattery  a great  thickness 
of  gently  undulating  Desert  Sandstone  beds  comes  down  to  the  sea  in  places,  and  in 
others  highly  inclined  schists  are  seen  underlying  the  sandstone  in  the  sea-cliffs.  Here 
the  lower  third  or  so  of  the  formation  is  of  brown  sandstones  and  shales,  and  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  white  sandstone. 

At  Cape  Bedford,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  the  Desert  Sandstone  forms  a small 
isolated  tableland  perched  on  slaty  rocks,  at  apparently  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

The  tableland,  whose  eastern  extremity  at  the  beads  of  the  Endeavour  has  already 
been  referred  to,  is  reached  by  the  Cooktown  and  Palmerviile  Road,  a few  miles  east  of  the 
Hormanby  River.  At  its  edge  it  is  seen  resting  on  nearly  vertical  slates  and  greyw'ackes. 
After  making  a “ j iimp-up”  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  road  passes  over  horizontal 
beds  of  white  sandstone,  for  many  miles,  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Normanby  a 
mountain-mass  of  grey  granite  is  seen,  possibly  of  later  date  than  the  Desert  Sandstone, 
at  least  the  absence  of  granite  pebbles  at  the  base  of  the  latter  appears  to  favour  that 
view.  After  passing  the  Normanby  the  road,  as  far  as  Battle  Camp,  passes  over,  or 
rather  ploughs  through,  heavy,  sandy,  level  country,  the  soil  being  probably  all  derived 
from  the  waste  of  an  underlying  horizontal  bed.  At  Battle  Camp  the  road  clears  the 
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northern  extremity  of  a “range”  of  hills  (where  the  blacks  made  a determined  stand 
against  the  intrusion  of  white  men  on  the  first  rush  to  the  Palmer),  and  makes 
more  directly  for  the  Palmer.  The  Battle  Camp  Range  rises  to  about  two  hundred 
feet  abore  the  general  level  of  the  tableland,  and  is  composed  of  greenish-grey  and 
sometimes  reddish  sandstones.  Mr.  Norman  Taylor,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
V^ictoria,  who  accompanied  TTann’s  Exploring  Expedition  in  1872,  found  in  the  Battle 
Camp  Range  some  fossils,  which  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  E.R.S.,  described  as  “ a Hinmtes 
like  H.  lavetrix,  and  an  Os/rea like  0.  Sowerhi/i,  Eth.”  The  discovery  of  two  fossils  not 
specifically  determinable,  and  of  genera  which  have  a wide  range  in  time,  does  not  count 
for  much,  but  the  undoubtedly  marine  character  of  the  fossils  proves  at  least  that  this 
portion  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  not  of  lacustrine,  fluviatile,  or  aerial  origin.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  description  of  the  locality  is  given  (from  his  manuscript  notes),  as  it  may  aid 
in  the  re-discovery  of  the  fossiliferous  bed,  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Macmillan  has  seen,  but 
which  I have  searched  for  iu  vain  on  four  different  occasions : — 

“ At  a point  on  the  north-east  side  of  an  isolated  table  range  (since  named  I 
believe  ‘ Battle  Camp’)  about  four  miles  west  of  Camp  42,  and  close  by  a blacks’  corrob- 
borcc  ground,  I discovered,  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  horizontal  sandstones,  a very 
hard  siliceous  greenish  conglomerate,  full  of  lydite  and  quartz,  and,  at  its  junction  with 
the  overlying  sandstones,  numerous  bivalves  (Hinnites  and  Ostrea).  Above  is  a thick 
series  of  greenish  and  reddish-brown,  and  also  white  fine  grits  and  sandstones,  with 
concretionary  ironstone  bands.  The  sandstones  contain  a large  quantity  of  silieified 
wood,  which,  with  the  concretionary  ironstone,  lies  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ment.” 

At  the  “ Kennedy  Bend”  (in  “ Osmer  No.  3”  Block),*  the  river  cuts  through  a 
conglomerate  (below  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Battle  Camp  Range),  containing 
pebbles  of  conglomerate,  quartzite,  quartz,  greywacke,  slate,  and  a few  of  granite. 
Higher  beds  of  the  series  rise  north  of  the  Bend,  to  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
Kennedy.  These  are  horizontal  gritty  sandstones,  white  and  yellow  in  colour,  with 
much  peroxide  of  iron,  often  segregating  into  concretionary  masses.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  these  beds  are  seen  to  be  penetrated  by  an  intrusive  mass  of  pink 
felstone. 

In  1879  I made  two  traverses  across  the  western  portion  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 
Tableland,  the  first  in  a south-east  direction  to  the  Kennedy  Bend,  when  returning  from 
the  Coen  Gold  Field,  and  the  second  from  the  Bend,  and  keeping  a few  miles  further  to 
the  west,  when  starting  out  for  Somerset  with  a Prospecting  Party. 

On  the  first  course,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles  was  travelled  without  seeing 
anything  but  red  sandy  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a slight  ridge  of  ferruginous  conglome- 
rate, another  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  some  horizontal  beds  of  white  and  yellow 
gritty  sandstone  in  a creek,  while  to  the  north-east  the  continuation  of  the  low  range  of 
higher  beds  seen  at  the  Bend  was  visible  in  the  distance.  It  ended  in  a bluff  of  one 
hundred  feet  of  sandstone  resting  on  granite.  Our  party  had  to  beat  about  the  bluff 
for  five  miles  before  a place  was  found  where  the  horses  could  get  up.  The  sandstone 
of  the  bluff  was  a very  hard,  coarse,  ferruginous  grit,  with  ironstone  nodules  and  indis- 
tinct plant-remains. 

On  the  second  course,  we  met  with  very  much  similar  country,  but  the  edge  of  the 
tableland  was  found  to  present  a thickness  of  at  least  five  hundred  feet  of  sandstone, 
which  we  found  difficult  to  descend  from  on  to  the  underlying  granite. f It  may 


* See  Two-mile  Map  Kennedy  District,  Slieet  12,  1889. 

t Report  on  Explorations  in  Cape  York  Peninsula,  1879-80.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  Brisbane:  by 
Authority : 1881, 
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be  mentioned  that  this  part  of  the  tableland  is  fair  pastoral  country,  to  which  the  term 
of  “Desert”  by  no  means  a2)p]ies. 

The  base  of  the  tableland  is  here  considerably  higher  than  the  watershed  of  the 
Cape  York  Peninsula  crossed  by  us  to  the  north-west. 

The  Bail  way  from  Cooktown  to  the  Palmer  (now  open  as  far  as  the  Laura)  passes 
to  the  south  of  the  Battle  Camp  Bange.  After  passing  the  Palmer  Bead  Station  (thirty- 
one  miles),  and  traversing  granite  country  for  a few  miles  (intrusive  through  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  or  forming  a very  nneven  bottom,  over  which  it  was  laid  down),  for  six  miles, 
gritty,  white,  and  brownish  sandstones,  with  grey  and  dark  shales,  are  seen  in  the  rail- 
way cutting,  dipping  at  about  15°  to  the  west.  Similar  strata  continue  to  be  seen  in  the 
railway  cuttings  at  least  as  far  as  forty-one  miles  and  three-guarters,  dipping  on  the 
whole  to  the  west.  At  forty-one  miles  sixty-two  chains,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  "Webb, 
that  a two-inch  coal  seam  was  ex^msed  by  a man  engaged  in  quarrying  railway  ballast, 
but  the  water  was  so  high  that  I was  unable  to  see  it. 

A mile  south-west  of  the  thirty-nine  miles  sixty  chains  peg  a branch  of  Welcome 
Creek  exposes  some  black  shales  with  coaly  streaks.  Two  miles  south-east  of  this  place 
a shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  bed  of  a gully  below  a waterfall,  and  on  the  banks  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  gully  were  seen  ten  feet  of  grey  gritty  sandstone,  with  dark  seams  and 
coaly  streaks,  overlying  eight  inches  of  black  gritty  sandstone,  with  coaly  streaks.  The 
shaft  was  said  to  have  been  sunk  eight  feet  on  coal,  but  when  I visited  the  place  (in 
February,  1887)  the  creek  was,  unfortunately,  in  flood,  and  I could  only  grapple  for  a 
few  samples.  The  coal  had  a specific  gravity  of  1’83,  and  on  analysis  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Per  cent. 


Moisture 

Volatile  liyclrocarbons 
Vixed  carbon 
Asb  ... 


8-25 

30-42 

42-31 

19-02 


Buckley’s  Creek  (which  crosses  the  Bailway  near  the  thirty-seven  mile  peg), 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  railway,  falls  about  fifty  feet  over  a wall  of  granite,  which 
is  capped  by  horizontal  gritty  sandstone.  A mile  above  the  fall,  I saw  grey  sandstone 
with  bands  of  dark  argillaceous  sandstone  containing  imperfectly  preserved  plant- 
remains,  and  little  kernels  of  very  good  coal  dipping  down  the  creek  (north)  at  about 
7°.  A mile  further  up,  Mr.  Webb  pointed  out  a place  where  he  informed  me  that 
there  was  a seam  of  coal  eight  inches  thick,  then  under  water.  About  a mile  further 
up  the  stream  the  following  section  was  seen  dipping  slightly  down  stream  (north)  : — • 

Ft,  in. 


Gritty  sandstone 

Coal  

Black  sandstone  ' 
Coal,  said  to  be 


0 0 
0 1 
0 10 
1 6 


Into  the  last-mentioned  coal-seam  I could  only  grapple  for  samples,  owing  to  the  high 
level  of  the  water  in  the  creek.  The  coal  had  a specific  gravity  of  1-55,  and  gave  the 
following  results  on  analysis : — 

Per  cent. 


Moisture 

Volatile  liydrocarbons 
Fixed  carbon 
Ash  ... 


7-16 

20-96 

35- 35 

36- 53 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  two  analyses  that  the  proportion  of  ash  is  very  high, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  floods  I may  not  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
good,  or  even  fair  samples.  The  samples,  however,  resemble  closely  enough  some  which 
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i saw  in  Mr.  Webb’s  possession,  and  at  Coobtown,  and  wbicb  may  be  presumed  to  b<ye 
been  collected  under  more  fayourable  conditions  than  those  obtained  by  me.  Supposing 
the  mechanical  impurities  represented  by  tbe  ash,  and  consisting,  in  the  case  ot  the 
Welcome  Seam,  mainly  of  siliceous,  and,  in  the  case  of  Pucldey’s  Seam,  mainly  ot 
folspathic  materials,  to  be  lessoned  by  about  two-thirds,  the  coal  would  be  valuable  tor 
steaming  purposes.  As  it  is,  the  coals  burn  well  enough,  but  their  high  percentage  ot 

ash  would  interfere  with  their  usefulness  as  fuel. 

It  is  reported  that  in  a well  at  Brown’s  Station,  about  a mile  north  ot  the 
northern  escarpment  of  the  Battle  Camp  Eange,  or  Tableland,  grey  shales  were  met 
with,  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  coal-bearing  senes  of  Welcome  and 

Buckley’s  Creeks.  i ■,  i li- 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Laura,  opposite  Cobb  s Coach-stage,  while  halting 

there  on  the  iourney  from  the  Palmer,  I saw  an  outcrop  of  horizontal  grey  clay-shales, 
which  I believed  to  be  part  of  the  Welcome  Coal-bearing  Series. 

Eogardiiig  the  age  of  these  coal-bearing  strata  I could  ascertain  little  or  nothing, 
having  searched  in  vain  for  any  recognisable  fossils,  and  found  only  plentiful  carbon- 
aceous streaks  representing  decayed  plant-remains.  Mr.  George  Sweet,  of  Brunswick, 
Melbourne,  went  to  the  Welcome  Valley  in  June,  1889,  expressly  to  make  a similar  sc.arch, 
but  was  hardly  more  successful,  although  his  collection  included  what  could  be  recognise 
as  a fern  and  some  reed-like  plant-impressions.  The  strata  are  characterised  by  a great 
paucity  of  fossils,  which  is  itself  a circumstance  presenting  a marked  contrast  to  the 
Pernio-Carboniferous  strata  at  Deep  Creek,  Oakey  Creek,  and  the  Little  Eiver.  I 
suspected  from  the  first  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Welcome  Valley  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  representing,  like  the  coal-bearing  rocks  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Endeavour,  a terrestrial  or  fresh-water  phase  ot  the 
formation,*  and  this  view^  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Maitland  s recent 

investigations.  . i j i:  n i 

Mr.  Maitland  examined  the  coal-boaring  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Look- 

town  in  the  end  of  1890.  His  observations,  which  definitely  settle  the  question  of  the 

age  of  the  deposits,  are  quoted  below : — 

» The  beds  of  the  Endeavour  Eiver,  the  ISTormanby  Eiver,  and  the  Welcoine 
Valley  have  been  examined  and  described  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack  in  the  years  1879  and  188 
In  the  description  of  the  latter,  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  Wdcome 
Valley  Beds  was  arrived  at.  Subsequent  examination  show-s  them  to  be  ot  Desert 

Sandstone  age.  • i -u  ± 

“ Wherever  examined  they  present  very  much  the  same  lithological  characters. 

For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  coarse  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates.  Many 
of  the  sandstones  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  series  contain  large  quantities  of  haimatite 
in  the  form  of  irregular  nodules.  Fine-grained  flaggy  sandstones  (with  streaks  ot  coal), 
shales  (some  of  a buff  colour),  and  thin  coals  also  occur,  but  they  form  a re  a y 
small  portion  of  the  series.  A fine  ashy  sandstone,  similar  to  the  sandstone  described 
as  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  near  the 
Lukin  Eiver,  at  Pera  Head,  north  of  tbe  Archer  Eiver  and  Pisonia  Island,  one  ot  the 
AYellesley  Group,  off  Point  Parker,  is  to  be  seen  at  one  portion  of  Battle  Lamp  Itange, 
resting  upon  the  sandstones  and  grits  to  be  described  below.  _ Nowhere  do  these  rocks 

appear  to  have  undergone  much  disturbance  since  they  were  formed. 

“At  Gupiiy’s  Tableland,  between  Cape  Bedford  and  Indian  Head,  thebase  ot  the 
Desert  Sandstone,  which  rests,  with  a violent  unconformability,  upon  the  upturned  edges 

* Geological  Observations  in  tho  North  of  Queensland,  1S86-7.  By  B.  L.  Jack.  Brisbane  . by 
Authority : 1887. 
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of  the  qiiartzites,  greywackes,  and  slates,  is,  by  Aneroid,  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  high-water  mark  on  the  beach.  The  lowest  bed  consists  of  a coarse  quartzose 
conglomerate  of  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  succeeded  by  about  fifty  feet  of  fine-grained 
sandstones,  with  shales  and  thin  coals,  and  in  turn  overlain  by  about  three  hundred 


feet  of  coarse  massive  grits. 

“ The  following  is  a section  in  descending  order : — 

Massive  grits  with  coal  streaks 

Ft. 

300 

in. 

0 

Carbonaceous  shale  with  thin  sandstone  partings  ...  ...  ... 

7 

0 

Coal  (Guppy’s  seam)  

0 

6 

Fine-grained  sandstone  with  thin  shales  

6 

0 

Black  sandy  shale  with  coal  streaks  

3 

10 

Sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ... 

2 

0 

Shale... 

0 

6-8 

Sandstone 

0 

10 

Dark  shale  with  coal  streaks  

0 

6 

Fine  grained  sandstone  (with  an  irregular  base)  and  thin  shales 

6-8 

0 

Fine  grained  flaggy  sandstone  with  thin  lenticular  beds  of  sandy 

shale  

10-12 

0 

Quartzose  conglomerate 

70 

0 

“ G-uppy’s  coal-seam  has  been  opened  up,  but  no  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
section.  There  is  no  uuderelay  or  ‘ seat  earth  ’ beneath  the  coal.  A sample  of  this 
seam,  collected  by  myself,  yielded  on  analysis  : — 


Moisture 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 
Vixed  carbon 

Ash  ... 


2-32 

15-20 

72-83 

9-65 


100-00 

The  specific  gravity  is  1-66.  The  ash  is  of  a yello-iv  colour. 

“ Ifone  of  the  beds  in  the  section  at  Guppy’s  Tableland  have  yielded  any  fossils 
with  the  exception  of  a few  plant-remains,  rootlets  and  fragments  of  leaves,  from  some  of 
the  carbonaceous  shales.  Fragments  of  coal  are  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  grit. 

“ The  section  exposed  at  Indian  Head  is  similar  to  that  at  Guppy’s  Tableland,  with 
the  exception  that  the  total  thickness  of  strata  is  not  so  great,  there  being  only  about 
three  hundred  feet.  The  base  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  lower  and  upper  grits  are  continuous  from  Guppy’s  Tableland, 
but  they  are  sejjarated  by  a smaller  thickness  of  flaggy  sandstones  and  very  sandy 
shales.  A seam  of  coal  is  said  to  occur  among  these  beds,  doubtless  a continuation  of 
that  seen  in  Guppy’s  Tableland. 

“From  this  point  westwards,  the  next  outlier  of  sandstone  is  at  Mount 
Fantastic ; this  consists  of  about  one  hundred  feet  of  sandstone,  with  neither  shales  nor 
coal. 

“ The  tableland  between  Mount  Fantastic  and  Connor’s  Knob  is  of  sandstone,  as 
is  also  Connor’s  Knob. 

“ In  examining  the  cliffs  to  the  north  of  the  Endeavour,  near  its  head,  I saw 
nothing  of  any  of  the  shales,  the  whole  section  appearing  to  be  coarse  massive  sand- 
stones. 

“ The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brannighan’s  Bluff,  in  Isabella  Creek,  are 
reported  to  contain  a thin  seam  of  coal. 

“ Crossing  the  divide  into  the  waters  of  the  Kormanby,  the  Desert  Sandstone 
Beds  are  found  to  be  represented  by  sandstones  and  grits  without  any  of  the  intervening 
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sTiales.  The  base,  near  the  railway,  is  at  an  altitude  o£  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  In  the  distance  intervening  between  Indian  Head  and  the  Normanby  the 
coal-bearing  shales  have  disappeared.  The  shales  make  their  appearance,  however,  in  a 
small  synclinal  trough  seen  in  the  railway  cuttings  near  the  thirty-seven-inile  peg,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  sea-level,  or  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  horizon  of  those  at  Indian  Head.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  section,  at  the 
thirty-sis-mile  peg,  the  Desert  Sandstone  Beds  rest  presumably  upon  granite,  which  is 
seen  in  situ  two  hundred  yards  distant  to  the  southwards.  A ridge  of  massive  quartzite 
is  seen  to  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstones  at  tlie  thirty-soven-mile  peg. 

“A  cutting  to  the  east  of  Battle  Camp  Creek  exposes  a conglomerate,  with 
pebbles  of  greywacke  and  quartzite,  resting  unconformably  upDn  the  massive  quartzite 
mentioned  above.  Tlie  conglomerate  is  covered  with  four  feet  six  inches  of  black  shale, 
and  that  again  by  sandstone,  the  whole  series  dipping  at  angles  varying  from  5 to 
7 degrees  to  the  east.  Buff-coloured  sandstones  are  seen  to  lie  beneath  those  at  the 
thirty-seven  and  a-quarter-mile  peg. 

“ A cutting  at  the  37f-mile  peg  shows  nothing  but  very  false-bedded  sandstones 
of  a reddish-white  hue,  with  a few  ‘ false  dykes  ’ — i.e.,  fissures  ^vhich  have  subsequently 
been  filled  in  with  sandy  matter.  Beneath  this  false-bedded  sandstone  lies  three  feet  of 
shale,  which  dipis  at  5 degrees  to  the  west.  This  rests  on  a continuation  of  the 
sandstone  seen  at  the  37i-milo. 

“ Dipping  at  3 to  5 degrees  to  the  north  is  a bod  of  black  shale,  at  the  38-mile. 
At  the  38^-mile  this  is  underlain  by  greyish  sandstone  with  ironstone  nodules.  The 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  line  are  made  up  of  nearly  horizontally  bedded  rocks. 

“ Coarse  grit,  conglomerate,  and  a thin  bed  of  shale  arc  seen  in  the  cutting  at 
the  38f-mile.  Some  of  the  coarser  grits  and  conglomerates  contain  kernels  of  shale. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  line,  near  the  39-mile  peg,  granite  rises  from  beneath  the 
grits. 

“About  a mile  and  a-half  south  of  the  40-inlle  peg  a bed  of  carbonaceous 
shale  with  coal  streaks,  crowded  with  reed-like  plants,  too  fragmentary  for  determina- 
tion, is  laid  bare  in  one  of  the  branches  of  W elcomc  Creek.  The  shale  has  a dip)  of 
5 degrees  to  the  west-south-west ; it  rests  upon  a bed  of  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a 
greenish  hue.  A shaft  has  been  sunk  upon  the  shales,  but  apparently  abandoned  a long 
time  previously.*  A traverse  from  this  point  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  point  in  the 
district— a conspicuous  hill  two  miles  to  the  south— shows  nothing  else  but  well-nigh 
horizontal  sandstones.  The  sandstone  capping  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  fine- 
grained ; its  mural  face  contains  many  small  caves,  which  have  apparently  served  as 
hiding-places  for  the  natives.  As  viewed  from  the  summit,  the  whole  of  the  Welcome 
Valley  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  similar  bedded  rocks. 

“ h'ine-grained  yellowish  sandstone,  with  a low  dip  to  the  west,  is  laid  bare  at 
the  dOTf-mile  peg. 

“The  Battle  Camp  Range  lies  to  the  north  of  the  line  at  this  point.  It  is 
composed  of  alternations  of  grits  and  sandstones,  dispioscd  with  a gentle  dip  to  the 
south-east : one  bed  was  found  to  contain  annelid  tracks  (?).  The  summit,  870  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  made  up  of  a fine  ashy  (?)  sandstone,  which  rests  apparently  conformably 
upon  the  other  rocks.  This  ashy  (? ) sandstone  only  attains  a thickness  of  about  forty 
feet,  and  is  not  continuous  over  a larger  area.  In  its  lithological  characters  it  agrees 
with  those  occurring  further  north  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  I searched  in  vain  for 
fossils,  annelid  tracks  (?)  being  all  I could  discover.  (It  was  from  the  northern  face  of  this 


See  p.  .532. 
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range  that  Mr.  !N’orman  Taylor,  the  Geologist  attached  to  Ilann’s  Expedition  in  the 
year  1872,  discovered  JSinnites  and  Ostrea.)  Erom  the  summit,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  nothing  but  horizontally  bedded  rocbs  could  be  seen. 

“ A little  distance  east  of  the  41i-mile  peg  a quarry  has  been  opened  for  ballast 
on  a horizontal  sandstone  of  the  usual  type.  A similar  sandstone  is  seen  in  a cutting 
between  the  4.31  and  the  43f  mile  pegs. 

“Another  ballast  quarry  has  been  opened  to  the  south  of  the  line — the  44i-mile, 
and  distant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ; the  sandstone  is  fine  in  grain  and  of  a 
white  colour. 

“ Eeddish-yellow,  fine-grained  sandstone  dips  to  the  east  at  angles  varying  from 
5 to  10  degrees  in  the  vibinity  of  the  44i-mile  peg. 

“ A conspicuous  escarpment  of  coarse  gritty  sandstone  trends  east  and  west, 
distant  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  47i-mile  peg ; a similar  cliff — 
probably  a continuation — occurs  about  half-a-mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  49-mile  peg. 

“ In  the  vicinity  of  the  SSJ-mile,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  line,  on  the 
south,  a series  of  fossils  were  collected  from  a bed  of  fairly  coarse  grit  w'hieh  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  fossils,  which  resemble  very  closely 
those  occurring  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  Croydon,  consist  of  Maccoyella  (?),  internal 
casts  of  ItJii/nclioiiella,  and  others  which  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.* 

“ Erom  this  point  to  the  railway  terminus  at  the  Laura  Elver,  nothing  but 
sandstones  of  the  usual  type  occupy  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

“ Eive  miles  up  the  Laura  from  the  railway  crossing,  the  following  section  is 


seen,  in  descending  order,  in  a clifi  in  the  river 


Ft.  in. 


Grits  with  pebbles 

Shale 

Coal  ... 

Shale 

Grey  sandstone 
Sandy  shale 
Fine-grained  sandstone 
Bluish  sandy  shale 
Coal  ... 

Sandy  shale 
Sandstone 


. 8 10 

. 1 0 

. 0 2 

. 0 3 

. 0 0 

. 0 10 

. 1 8 

. 1 9 

. 0 5 

. 1 6 

. 0 0 


“ The  whole  of  the  beds  lie  horizontally.  In  this  section  there  is  an  absence  of 
underclay  or  seat-earth  beneath  the  coal. 

“ An  instructive  section  is  to  be  seen  in  Puckley  or  Sandy  Creek.  The  altitude 
of  Mount  Euby  Station  is,  by  Aneroid,  420  feet  above  sea-level.  A traverse  from  this 
point  to  the  divide  between  Leichhardt  and  Puckley  Creeks  showed  coarse  grits,  lying 
horizontally  upon  granite,  at  1,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  summit  of  the  divide  is 
1,250  feet,  thus  giving  a thickness  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  sedimentary  rocks  at 
the  head  of  Leichhardt  Creek.  "When,  however,  the  waters  of  Puckley  Creek  are 
followed  down,  it  is  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  beds  has  increased  to 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

“ Erom  the  summit  to  850  feet  the  whole  of  the  rocks  consist  of  coarse  grits  and 
conglomerates.  At  380  feet  below  the  summit,  or  870  feet  above  sea-level,  two  seams 
of  coal  are  seen  to  be  interstratified  with  the  grits.  A section  in  the  bank  of  the  creek 
shows  the  lower  seam  of  coal  to  be  nine  inches  in  thickness,  three  inches  of  the  base 


of  which  is  crowded  with  quartz  granules  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an 
* This  locality,  by  the  Kailway  Survey,  is  about  466  feet  above  sea-level. 
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open  question  wlietlier  the  rock  should  he  called  coal  or  merely  a carbonaceous 
Above  this  nine-inch  seam  lies  a bed  of  grit  two  inches  thick,  and  this  is  covere  y 
another  coal  seam  of  four  inches.  A sample  of  the  coal  from  the  upper  portion  ot  the 

“ ■ : result : — 

0-33 
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nine-inch  sea-in  was  taken  and  submitted  to  analysis,  with  the  following 


Moisture 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 
Vised  carbon 
Ash  ... 


30-13 

39-34 

30-20 

100-00 


The  specific  gravity  is  1-51.  The  ash  is  grey  in  colour. 

“ A little  distance  west-north-west  from  the  outcrop  in  the  creek  a shaft  had 
been  sunk  through  sandstone,  to  a depth  unknown  to  my  informant,  with  the  object  ot 
meetingthe  coal.  The  shaft  had  been  abandoned  some  time,  and  I was  unable  to  descend. 

“ In  the  section  described  above  there  is  an  absence  of  underclay  or  seat-eartli. 
The  coal  rests  directly  upon  coarse  grit.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  coal  had  been 
formed  in  such  a position  as  would  allow  of  the  access  of  sandy  matter,  ihe  Ingli 
percentage  of  ash,  as  well  as  the  gritty  character  of  the  base,  gives  credence  tothis  ymw. 

“following  the  windings  of  the  creek  for  a mile  or  two  down  its  course,  sections 
show  nothing  but  fine-grained  argillaceous  and  micaceous  sandstones,  with  modules  ot 
ironstone  and  small  pellets  of  coal.  The  beds  roll  about  a good  ea  , u eir  ip 
never  measured  more  than  from  5-7  degrees  northwards.  They  rest  upon  a coarse  sand- 
stone described*  as  occurring  at  the  spot  where  Pucklcy  Creek  falls  over  a wall  of 
granite  50  feet  high.  From  this  point  to  the  railway  the  country  is  occupied  by  granite 

of  the  usual  type.  , , ,.  . i „ 

“ About  a mile  below  the  Eailway  Bridge  a bed  of  coarse  sandstone  dips  at  a low 

angle  down  the  creek ; it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  granite. 

“ It  will  be  seen  from  the  altitudes  given  that  the  A? elcome  Valley  beds  occupy  a 

position  below  those  at  the  head  of  Puckley  Creek. 

“ Per  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  analyses  made  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 

coals  have  been  thrown  into  a tabular  form.  j -u  ht  t?  t 

“The  description  of  the  localities  from  which  the  coals  analysed  by  Mr.  Ji.  X. 
Jack  were  obtained  need  not  he  repeated— it  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Eeport 
on  ‘ Geological  Observations  in  the  North  of  Queensland’  already  quoted. 

“ Analyses  op  the  Obetaceohs  Coals  op  the  Cooktown  Disxbiow 


1 

2 

8-25 

7-16 

30-42 

20-96 

42-31 

35-35 

19-02 

36-53 

1-83 

155 

0- 33 
30-13 
39-34 
30-20 

1- 51 


2-32 
15-20 
72-83 
9 65 
1-66 


Moisture  ... 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 
i'ixed  carbon 
Isli  ... 

Specific  gravity 

» 1.  Locality. —AhoxA  three  miles  south  of  the  4-mile  peg,  Cooktown  Railway;  analysed  by  R.  L 

“2.  LooalUy.-AhovA  four  miles  up  the  Valley  of  PucHey  Creek,  above  the  Railway  crossing; 

^^^“3!*  iora^%.-Ncar  the  head  of  Puckley  Creek ; analysed  by  A.  Gibb  Maitland. 

“4.  XocoZi/2/.— Guppy’s  Tableland,  Noi-th  Shore;  analysed  by  A.  Gihb  Maitlanc . 


aok, 


‘ Geological  Observations  in  the  North  of  Queensland.”  R.  J.  Jack.  Brisbane  : by  Authority. 
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“ After  entering  the  valley  of  'Welcome  Creelc,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  beds  increases  somewhat  rapidly  to  the  westwards.  At  the 
36-milc  peg  their  base  is,  from  the  Eailway  Surrey,  318  feet  above  sea-level.  Between 
this  point  and  the  Laura  Terminus,  which  is  269  feet  in  height,  the  country  is  occupied 
by  one  continuous  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  disposed  in  a series  of  scarcely 
j)orceptible  undulations,  but  with  a gradual  dip  westwards. 

“ The  total  thickness  of  strata  at  the  head  of  Buckley  Creek  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet ; between  the  base  of  these  and  the  top  of  the  grits  seen  below  the  Buckley 
Ci’eek  Bridge,  350  feet  above  sea-level,  there  is  room  for  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
of  rock.  The  sandstones  of  the  Battle  Camp  Range,  which  rise  to  a height  of  500  feet 
above  the  beds  at  the  36-mile  peg,  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the  beds  which 
occupied  this  gap. 

“ The  Welcome  Valley  beds — by  which  term  is  meant  the  whole  of  the  series  of 
rocks  between  the  36-milc  and  the  Laura  terminus — thus  occupy  a position  below  those 
described  as  occurring  at  the  head  of  Buckley  Creek,  and  also  below  those  of  the  Battle 
Camp  Range.  It  would  be  rash  to  venture  upon  au  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the 
beds  of  the  Welcome  Valley,  for  there  has  been  no  evidence  brought  forward  to  throw 
any  light  upon  this  point. 

“ The  minimum  thickness  of  Desert  Sandstone  lying  above  the  36-mile  peg, 
where  the  Welcome  Valley  beds  are  first  seen,  is  not  loss  than  one  thousand  feet — more 
than  double  that  occurring  in  the  Endeavour  waters. 

“ Another  point  which  the  examination  of  this  district  has  brought  out  is  the 
existence  of  a ridge  running  approximately  parallel  with  the  Normanby  River  north 
and  south.  To  the  west  of  this  ridge  was  a valley  or  hollow  in  which  the  Welcome 
Valley  beds  were  depiosited.  Where  the  western  boundary  of  this  hollow  existed  it 
would  be  premature,  with  the  meagre  evidence  before  us,  to  state.  To  the  southwards, 
however,  near  the  head  of  the  Laura  River  in  the  Balmer  River  waters,  the  Railway 
Survey  gives  the  altitude  of  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  being  1,100  feet  above 
sea-level. 

“ A circumstance  worthy  of  note  is  the  entire  absence  of  an  ‘ underclay  ’ or 
‘seat-earth’  from  any  of  the  Cretaceous  coals  of  this  district  which  have  yet  been 
described.  The  coals  either  rest  directly  on  grit  or  very  sandy  shale,  and  one  of  the 
coals — that  from  Buckley  Creek— has  its  base  crowded  with  quartz  grains.  Some  of 
the  shales  contain  very  thin  laminss  of  coal,  which  are  not  continuous  for  any  great 
distance.  These  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  coals  were 
formed.” 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Kennedy,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Kennedy  River, 
highly  inclined  slates  are  seeji  on  the  left  wall  of  the  valley,  capped  by  horizontally 
bedded  conglomerates  and  coarse  gritty  sandstones,  forming  a portion  of  the  tableland 
which  has  ali’eady  been  partly  described.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  valley  the  slates  rise 
to  a much  greater  elevation  than  on  the  left,  and  must  have  formed  a portion  of  the 
shore  of  the  waters  in  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  deposited.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  shows  Bermo-Carboniferous  rocks  (including  coal-seams)  let  in  by  two  north  and 
south  faults  between  the  two  masses  of  slate.  The  Bermo-Carboniferous  rocks,  as  well  as 
the  older  slates,  must  have  been  covered  unconformably  by  the  Desert  Sandstone.* 

On  the  Road  from  Cooktown  to  Balmerville,  about  four  miles  short  of  the 
latter,  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  forming  this  extensive  tableland  is  again  seen 
resting  on  vertical  slates  and  a thick  limestone  bed.  The  Desert  Sandstone  here  presents 


* Report  by  R.L.J.  on  the  Little  River  Coal  Field,  near  Cooktown.  Brisbane:  by  Authority  : 1882. 
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a precipitous  escarpment  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  beiglit,  and  consists  mainly  of 
two  beds — the  upper  of  red  sandstone,  with  a white  baud  in  the  middle ; and  the  lower 
of  a coarse  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of  quartz,  gneiss,  and  granite  in  a matrix 
of  sharp  white  sand.  The  same  escarpment  can  be  traced  eastward  to  near  the  head 
of  the  Palmer,  forming- the  right  wall  of  the  valley.  The  surface  of  the  tabeland  on  the 
Eoad  from  Cooktowu  to  Maytown  (on  the  top  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  latter)  is 
given  by  Mr.  Surveyor  White  as  1,500  feet,  while  Maytown  is  800  feet,  blount  Hann 
and  the  “ High  Mountain  ” between  the  escarpment  and  the  Palmer  Kivor  rise 
respectively  to  2,250  and  2,300  feet,  and  must  have  stood  up  as  islands  in  the  Desert 
Sandstone  waters. 

Mount  Daintree,  about  ton  miles  west  of  Palmorville,  is  an  outlier  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  resting  on  gneiss,  and  forms  a tableland  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent, 
bounded  by  sheer  cliffs,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  can  only  bo  scaled  in 
one  place.  On  this  tableland  the  timber  is  stunted  and  the  grass  {Triodid)  is  totally 
different  from  that  on  the  surrounding  land.  The  cliff  is  composed  of  thick -bedded  red 
and  white  siliceous  sandstone.  One  fine-grained  white  laminated  bed  is  full  of  plant- 
remains,  which,  however,  are  quite  undiatinguishable,  though  somewhat  reed-like  in 
general  appearance.  This  bed  is  probably  identical  with  the  “ white  band  ” above 
referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  bed  seen  on  the  Palmerville  and 
Cooktown  road. 

Prom  Mount  Daintree  I obtained  (in  1887)  a good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Escarpments  of  Desert  Sandstone  extended  along  the  north  wall  of  the  valley 
of  the  Palmer,  at  distances  varying  from  three  to  twelve  miles,  almost  without 
interruption,  from  a point  bearing  N.N.W.  of  the  mountain  to  beyond  the  Maytown  and 
Cooktown  roads.  Subtending  an  angle  from  N.H.W  to  S.W.  of  Mount  Daintree,  the 
whole  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  low  and  nearly  level.  (This 
is  the  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Norman  Taylor  to  a “ Carboniferous  Range  ” in  the 
Map  attached  to  the  account  of  Hann’s  Northern  Expedition.)  About  ten  miles 
south-south-west  of  Mount  Daintree,  high  escarpments  of  horizontal  strata  wero  visible, 
probably  further  outliers  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.* 

In  a Map  of  the  Squatting  Runs  down  the  Palmer  furnished  to  the  Lands 
Department  by  Messrs.  AVhite  and  Embly,  the  words  “Desert  Sandstone”  are 
Written  across  the  back  of  “ Meron  Downs  ” Block  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palmer,  and 
across  the  centre  of  “ Strathleven  No.  IV.”  Block  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river 
(opposite  its  junction  with  the  Mitchell).  I have  not  seen  these  localities,  but  as  I 
know  Mr.  White  to  be  a trustworthy  observer,  I regard  the  information  as  reliable) 
especially  as  it  agrees  with  Daintree’s  observations  on  the  Lower  Gilbert. 

Mr.  James  V.  Mulligan,  after  leaving  Palmerville  on  a prospecting  trip,  keeping 
round  the  south-western  end  of  the  Main  Desert  Sandstone  tableland,  had  to  cross 
another  small  table-land  between  the  Palmer  and  Fahey  Creek. f 

Much  of  the  alluvial  gold  of  the  Palmer  Gold  Field  has  been  derived  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  “Conglomerate”  or  Desert  Sandstone  tableland,  and 
in  positions  where  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  its  presence  to  the  degradation  of  local 
reefs.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  submergence  of  this  district  beneath  the  sea 
ijctwcen  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  times,  it  is  probable  that  the  area  covered 
1*7  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  a land  surface  for  an  immensely  greater  period  prior  to  the 
deposition  than  it  has  been  since  the  elevation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  and  the  uneven 

* Report  of  the  Government  Geologist,  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1887. 

t Report  on  Expedition  in  Search  of  Gold,  &c.,  in  the  Palmer  District  by  Mulligan  and  Party. 
Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1876. 
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bottom  on  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  has  been  deposited  corroborates  this  view.  Now, 
if  we  admit  that  what  was  a land  surface  from  Permian  to  Cretaceous  times  still  lies 
beneath  the  Desert  Sandstone,  wo  may  confidently  expect  to  find  beneath  it  numerous 
ancient  watercourses,  in  whicli  the  debris  from  a very  much  larger  area  of  auriferous 
rocks  than  has  been  exposed  since  the  denudation  of  the  Sandstone  must  have  been 
“ sluiced  ” again  and  again,  so  that  the  gold  may  be  in  “ leads  ” in  a highly  concentrated 
form.  ■ I began  to  insist  upon  this  view  in  18SG,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  since 
then  payable  gold  has  been  obtained  in  consolidated  drifts  or  “ cements  ” between  the 
base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  the  surface  of  the  slates  to  the  north  of  the  Palmer. 

Mr.  Daintroe,  in  1872,  expressed  the  opinion*  that  “ the  very  nature  of  its  [the 
Desert  Sandstone’s]  depositian  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  gold  will  be  found  in 
paying  quantities,  except  where  direct  local  abrasion  of  a rich  auriferous  veinstone  has 
furnished  the  supply.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  marine  or  extensive  lacustrine  beds, 
except  on  their  shingle  margins,  have  produced,  or  arc  ever  likely  to  produce,  remunera- 
tive workings  oifree  gold,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  the  sediments  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  derived  from  formations  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
non-auriforous.”  My  own  conviction  is  that  in  the  Palmer  district  deep  leads,  containing 
an  amount  of  gold  which  will  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  four  or  five  million  pounds 
worth  already  obtained  from  the  field,  will  yet  be  found  beneath,  if  not  in,  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  Where  an  old  hind  surface  composed  of  auriferous  rocks  is  covered  over  by 
a newer  deposit,  it  is  likely  that  the  deep  leads  thus  preserved  from  denudation  will 
prove  rich  in  gold.  It  matters  nothing  whether  the  covering  be  of  basalt  or  sandstone. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  the  presence  of  alluvial  gold  beneath  the  Desert  Sand- 
stone apply  to  many  other  fields  in  the  Colony.  At  the  Dpper  Gilbert,  at  Croydon, 
at  the  Cape,  at  the  Hodgkiuson,  at  the  Starcke,  and  at  Cania,  the  bulk  of  the  alluvial 
gold  has  been  obtained  from  localities  from  which  the  Desert  Sandstone  has  been 
recently  denuded.  In  fact,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  places  where  alluvial  gold  has 
been  found  in  conspicuously  large  quantities  are  just  the  places  whore  these  conditions 
prevail,  and  not  the  places  where  the  local  reefs  are  richest.  I have  seen  some 
suggestive  instances  on  the  Palmer  where  rich  gold  has  been  obtained  from  gullies 
within  the  whole  drainage  area  of  which  there  was  no  reef  whatever.  This  may  seem 
a bold  assertion,  but  the  country  was  dry,  the  grass  had  been  recently  burnt,  and  every 
bed  of  shale  and  sandstone  in  the  drainage  area  was  laid  bare.  Again,  north  of  Tambo, 
alluvial  gold  (I  believe  in  small  quantities)  has  been  found  in  Windeyer  Creek  and 
gullies  which  rise  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  flow  over  the  underlying  Rolling  Downs 
rocks.  As  the  latter  certainly  contain  no  auriferous  reefs,  the  probability  is  that  the 
gold  was  derived  from  “ leads”  beneath  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

On  our  northward  course  to  Cape  York  in  1879-80,  we  first  struck  the  Desert 
Sandstone  between  the  Lukin  and  Kendall  rivers,  in  about  Long.  143°  E.  The  sand- 
stone at  its  eastern  escarpment  had  a thickness  of  about  fifty  feet,  and  was  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  ferruginous  and  very  hard,  and  appeared  to 
bo  partly  composed  of  fine  volcanic  dust.  It  contained  little  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
larger  pebbles  of  slate  and  quartzite.  A granite  mountain  attaining  a higher  elevation 
than  the  sandstone  lay  between  it  and  the  Lukin  River.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  rises  gradually  from  near  the  sea-level  on  the  Lower 
Norman  and  Gilbert  (where  Daintree  observed  it)  to  the  higher  level  near  the  junction 
of  the  Palmer  and  Mitchell,  where  it  is  marked  on  the  Plan  of  “ Strathleven  No.  lY.’ 
Squatting  Block,  where  palaeozoic  rocks  rise  from  beneath  it.  It  would  thus  have 


Q.  J.G.S.,  xxviii.,  p.  278. 
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a gentle  dip  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Its  eastern  escarpment,  in  all 
probability,  from  “ Strathleven  No.  IV.”  Block,  keeps  nearly  the  meridian  of  143°  E. 
as  far  north  as  the  divide  between  the  Lukin  and  the  Kendall. 

Between  the  South  Coen  and  the  Peach  Eiver,  our  course  took  us  over  a con- 
siderable area  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  presenting  a steep  escarpment  to  the  east,  which 
I named  the  Geikie  Eange.  The  sandstone  lies  on  granite.  The  Oeikie  Range  is  cut 
through  by  the  Peach.  Our  course,  however,  lay  among  the  mountains  (at  a much  higher 
elevation)  to  the  east,  so  that  we  only  saw  this  portion  of  the  Geikie  Range  or  tableland. 

I may  say,  in  passing,  that  on  this  portion  of  our  journey  we  had  a good  deal  of  skirmishing 
with  the  natives,  who  managed  to  kill  the  horse  I was  riding  by  a spear-thrust  just  behind 
the  saddle,  and  to  wound  the  horse  which  carried  another  member  of  the  party,  so  that 
the  acquisition  of  geological  information  was  not  altogether  unattended  with  difficulty. 

Between  Canoe  Creek  and  the  Pascoe,  outliers  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  rest  on 
the  tops  of  granite  hills,  while  on  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  Pascoe  the 
escarpment  which  prolongs  the  Geiliie  Range  to  the  north  continues  in  an  unbroken 
line.  Granite  mountains  (the  Janet  Range)  rise  to  the  east  of  Canoe  Creek  to  a height 
of  1,245  feet.  Ear  to  the  west  (the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  tableland  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Batavia — Gulf  waters — and  the  Pacific  ivaters  at  the  heads  of 
the  Pascoe),  a second  escarpment  marks  the  eastern  limit  of  a higher  bed  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  This,  which  I named  the  AVilkinson  Range,  is  now  included  in  “ Merkunga” 
and  “ Merkunga  South  ” Squatting  Blocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 
country  betw'een  Latitudes  12°  and  16°  S.  is  now  taken  up  on  pastoral  leases  (except 
within  the  nominally  “ settled  district  ” extending  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  which  the  terms  are  less  easy),  so  that  the  term  Desert 
cannot  apply  to  it. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Canoe  Creek  wc  found  the  Desert  Sandstone  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  crook.  'Where  this  creek  joins  the  Pascoe  we  built  a canoe,  or  dug-out,  by 
which  we  crossed  the  flooded  river.  This  must  be  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  spot 
where  in  1848  the  gentle  and  unfortunate  Explorer  Kennedy  left  the  remainder  of  his 
party  when  he  set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  his  blackboy  “ Jacky-Jacky,  to 
meet  his  fate  at  the  “ Escape  Inlet,”  within  sight  of  the  ship  which  was  to  bring  him 
relief.  The  hills  at  Pair  Cape  were  doubtless  the  last  objects  that  met  the  eyes  of  his 
companions  as  one  by  one  they  sickened  and  died,  while  waiting  for  the  relief  which 
was  to  come  too  late  for  all  but  two  of  the  number.* 

North  of  the  Pascoe  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  a high  escarpment  of  Desert 
Sandstone  (to  which  I gave  the  name  of  the  Sir  AVdliam  Thompson  Range)^.  This 
tableland  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Pascoe  in  Long.  143°  3'  E.,  and  Lat.  12  40  S., 
north-north-eastward  to  the  12th  parallel,  and  presents  a steep  escarpment  to  the 
Pacific,  and  a long  gradual  slope  towards  the  Gulf.  The  bed  of  sandstone  of  which  the 
tableland  is  composed  is  about  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness, and  is  reddish  and  cemented 
with  iron  oxide.  A lower  shelf  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  is  of  yellow  and  white 
sandstone,  occasionally  containing  a few  pebbles.  The  tableland  and  the  lower  shelf 
decompose  into  soils  which  have  a world-wide  difference,  the  former  being  clotted  with 
good  grass,  and  well  timbered  with  stringy-bark,  bloodwood,  Pandanits,  and  Xantliorrlicea, 
while  the  latter  was  mainly  covered  with  thickets  of  heath,  and,  as  far  as  grass  was  con- 
cerned, was  a veritable  desert.  The  lower  beds  of  the  shelf  abut  to  the  east  against 
serrated  mountains  rising  to  2,342  feet,  which  I named  the  Carron  Range^  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  tragic  circumstances  connected  with  Dr.  Carron’s  stay  when  Kennedy  left  him 

* Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “ Kattlesnake.”  By  John  McGUlivray,  B.K.G.S.  Vol.  u. 
London,  1852. 
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to  set  out  on  his  last  forlorn  expedition.  About  Lat.  12°  30'  S.  we  saw  the  base  beds  of 
the  Desert  Sandstone  resting  on  granite.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  Temple  Bay  we 
descended  for  about  two  hundred  feet  over  the  edges  of  the  lower  shelf  of  Desert 
Sandstone  to  the  porphyry  on  which  it  rests.  The  Desert  Sandstone  comes  down  to 
the  sea-level  at  Temple  Bay.  At  Bolt  Head,  in  Temple  Bay,  thirty  feet  of  horizontal 
reddish  sandstone  lay  uuconformably  on  a blue  limestone,  at  least  a hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  dipping  at  45°  to  the  east. 

Purther  north  the  “Eemarkable  Bed  Cliff”  of  the  Admiralty  Charts  showed  two 
coal-seams,  each  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  the  midst  of  red  sandstone. 

As  far  north  as  Camisade  Creek  the  thick  upper  bed  of  sandstone  forming  the  Sir 
William  Thompson  Eange  and  the  lower  shelf  continued  to  jjresent  the  same  features, 
the  top  of  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  former,  although  only  a few  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
being  the  watershed  of  the  Peninsula.  Camisade  Creek  and  Bay,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
were  so  named  from  tho  circumstance  that  here  we  had  further  trouble  with  blacks, 
who  this  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  threw,  among  others,  a spear  which  went 
clean  through  the  deltoid  uuisclo  on  the  right  side  o£  mj  neck. 

An  uncharted  island,  close  to  the  coast,  at  a point  bearing  S.  26°  W.  from  the 
south-east  end  of  Fora  Island,  is  of  horizontal  Desert  Sandstone.  At  this  point  and 
at  the^  mouth  of  Henderson  Creek  the  red  sandstone  is  highly  ferruginons  and  has  a 
pisolitic  sti-ucture^  There  is  evidently  a very  gentle  dip  in  tho  sandstones  northward 
from  the  Ccwron  Eange,  so  that  although  the  dip  is  almost  imperceptible  we  gradually 
pass  over  higher  beds.  a j 

Among  the  intricacies  of  the  swamps  between  the  Escape  Inlets  and  the  Jardine 
iver  ire  found  the  sandstone  to  be  brown  and  forruginous,  with  a pisolitic  structure. 

Both  sides  of  the  Albany  Pass  are  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sand- 
stone. Simdar  beds  of  sandstone  are  seen  in  Mount  Adolphus  Island  to  the  north. 
Towards  Cape  lork  slates  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone.  At  Thursday  and 
adjacent  islands  slaty  rocks  rise  to  a considerable  altitude,  but  the  Desert  Sandstone  is 
seen  ui  numerous  headlands  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

About  a mile  west  of  Mount  Morgan,  near  Eockhampton,  is  a mass— 
^parently  about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness -of  horizontally  bedded 
Desert  Sandstone.  It  rests,  at  this  point,  apparently  on  a mass  of  diabasic  dolerite,* 
bu  in  other  places  It  may  be  seen  lying  on  the  upturned  edges  of  quartzite  and 
greywacke  strata  of  Permo-Carbomferoiis  age  (like  the  Gympie  beds)  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  country  ” round  Mount  Morgan.  The  base  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone  is  a mass  of  fine  volcanic  dust,  while  the  upper  beds  are  coarsely  gritty,  and 
for  the  most  part  siliceous,  varying  from  white  to  brown  and  red.  I should  judge  the 
base  of  the  formation  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of 
Mount  Morgan,  or  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  grit  and  conglomerate  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  this  district 
WetOTk  J’almer  District,  gold,  apparently  inpa  yable  quantities.  (Mount 

sandstone  cliffs,  so  as  to  look  eastward  past  the  south  side  of  ' 
across  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  the  familiar 
cmitour  of  horizontally  bedded  sandstone  cliffs  stretching  from  north  to  south  over  the 

by  the  eje  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and 

T w Mount  Morffan.  By  C S WilkinsolT, 

pJs  im  ’ Survey  oTn  S.W.  vS.  ii.; 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valley  has  been  carved  out  of  a once  continuous  cake  of 
sandstone.  In  this  valley  the  hot  spring  which  gave  rise  to  the  auriferous  deposit  of 
Mount  Morgan  subsequently  broke  out,  as  will  bo  seen  iii  a succeeding  chapter. 

In  describing  the  Cania  Grold  Field  * Mr.  Hands  writes  : — 

“ A very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  two  long  and  lofty 
lines  of  sandstone  cliffs,  which  at  the  Cania  Diggings  are  some  six  or  more  miles  ajjart ; 
but  further  down  the  creek,  six  or  seven  miles  towards  Cania  Station,  they  approach  one 
another,  forming  high  precipices  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  and  leaving  only  a narrow 
gorge  through  which  the  road  to  the  station  passes. 

“ The  cliff  on  the  left-hand  side,  going  down  the  creek,  is  perpendicular  and 
almost  continuous  for  over  twelve  miles,  and  is  never  much  more  than  a mile  distant 
from  the  Three  Moon  Creek.  About  two  miles  from  the  Township,  where  it  must  be  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments of  an  old  castle,  giving  to  the  hill  the  name  of  the  “ Castle  Mountain.”  The  cliff 
on  the  opposite  or  right-hand  side  of  the  creek  is  only  perpendicular  for  short  distances 
here  and  there,  and  generally  presents  more  of  a sloping  face. 

“ These  cliffs  consist  of  a white  gritty  sandstone,  in  parts  stained  red  or  brown 
with  oxide  of  iron.  Every  few  feet,  or  even  oftener,  there  are  layers  of  a coarse  grit, 
or  bands  of  rounded  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  varying  in  size  from  one-quarter  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  These  bands  serve  to  show  the  original  stratification  of  the  mass, 
which  is  overlying  the  older  rocks  unconformably,  dipping  5 degrees  to  S.,  15  degrees 
E.  False-bedding  in  this  sandstone  is  very  frequent.  The  sandstone  is  very  cavernous ; 
the  face  of  the  cliff  has  weathered,  and  where  there  has  been  least  cohesion  between 
the  particles  of  sand  large  caverns  have  been  formed. 

“ These  cliffs,  standing  perpendicularly,  as  they  do,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  and  opposite  to  one  another,  bear  witness  to  the  great  amount  of  denudation 
which  has  taken  place,  for  the  whole  country  round  about  must  have  been  formerly 
overlaid  by  this  formation  ; its  horizontality  points  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  but 
little  disturbance  since  its  deposition.” 

Mr.  Hands  estimates  the  altitude  of  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  this 
locality  roughly  at  1,400  or  1,500  feet. 

In  Mr.  Rands’  Report  on  the  Albert  and  Logan  District,t  he  writes  of  the 
Desert  Sandstone  as  follows  : — 

“ This  formation,  which  at  one  time  covered  the  greater  part  of  Queensland,  is 
met  with  towards  the  heads  of  Nerang  Creek,  near  Mr.  Nixon’s  selections.  It  forms 
the  summit  of  the  ranges  between  Mudgeeraba  and  Nerang  Creek,  and  between  Nixon’s 
Creek  and  Back  Creek. 

“ The  thickness  of  this  deposit  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  some  distance 
clown  the  ranges ; and  increases  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  towards  the  heads 
nf  the  creeks.  It  stands  out  in  bold  perpendicular  cliffs,  full  of  small  hollows  or 
Caves.  At  its  base  the  deposit  is  a conglomerate,  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  and 
houlders  of  basalt,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these 
houlders  are  over  15  inches  in  diameter.  Higher  up,  the  rock  consists  of  granular 
siliceous  sandstone,  with  thin  layers  of  coarse  quartz  pebbles. 

“ The  formation  here  certainly  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  sedimentary  deposit, 
8'nd  not  of  volcanic  origin,  as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tenison  Woods  in  a paper 
read  lately  before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.” 

* Report  on  the  Goldtields  nf  Raglan,  Calliope,  Milton  (Norton),  and  Cania,  &c.  By  William  H. 
Hands.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1886. 
t Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1889. 
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The  sandstone  overlies  part  of  the  mass  of  basalt  “ which  is  found  capping  nearly 
all  the  higher  ground  of  the  district  right  away  from  the  plains  of  the  Darling  Downs, 
near  Laidlcy,  Grandchester,  Ipswich,  Waterford,  Mount  Tambourine,  on  the  dividing  j 

ranges  between  the  Logan,  Albert,  and  Coomera  Divers,  and  Norang,  Mudgeeraba,  f 

Talleobudgora,  and  Curambin  Creeks.*  It  is  also  met  with  at  Durleigh  Heads,  Cor- 
rumbin  Heads,  Point  Danger’,  and  on  the  Maepherson  Dange.”  Mr.  Dands  informs  i 

me  that  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  in  this  locality  must  be  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  Gympie  District  Mr.  Dands  describes  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  follows  : — 

“ This  is  a coarse-grained  silicious  sandstone,  or  freestone,  which  overlies  the 
Gympie  Beds  [Permo-Carboniforous]  in  various  places.  The  rock  is  made  up  of  coarse 
granules  of  quartz.  It  lies  horizontally,  but  nearly  everywhere  exhibits  ‘false-bedding’; 
the  true  bedding  of  the  rock  can  be  detected  by  thin  layers  of  coarse  pebbles  of  quartz. 

A large  outlier  of  this  sandstone  can  be  traced  from  Eel  Creek,  crossing  the  Mary  near 
the  Pishennan’s  Bend,  whore  it  forms  high  banks  to  the  river.  It  has  been  quarried  as 
a building  stone  near  Eel  Creek,  on  Mr.  Dan.  Henry’s  Selection,  No.  882,  and  it  has 
been  used  in  several  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  town.  Outliers  of  this  stone  also 
occur  a few  miles  north  of  Gympie,  near  the  Maryborough  and  Gympie  Dailway 
Line.”  f Mr.  Bauds  believes  the  base  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  to  be  here  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Mr.  Daiutree,  in  1872,  J referred  to  certain  beds  which  “ crop  out  at  the  township 
of  Maryborough,  and  have  been  used  by  the  Corporation  as  quarries  for  road-metal,” 
and  gave  a list  of  fossils  therefrom,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Bobert  Etheridge,  P.D.S. 

These  beds  Mr.  Daintree  regarded  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  Burrum  Coal  Measures, 
and  occupying  “ a position  between  the  Gordon  Downs  and  Pliuders  Diver  series.” 

More  recent  and  extensive  collections  of  fossils  do  not  at  all  bear  out  this  view,  the  fossils 
on  the  contrary  bearing  a very  close  correspondence  with  those  of  the  Desert  Sandstone 
at  Croydon.  Probably  Mr.  Daiutree  made  only  a hasty  collection  of  fossils,  as  he  does 
not  even  give  a descri])tion  of  the  strata. 

Mr.  Dands  has  within  the  last  few  years  carefully  mapped  out  the  beds  and 
shown  their  relation  to  the  underlying  Burrum  Coal  Measures.  In  his  “ Deport  on  the 
Burrum  Coal  Pield,”§  he  says,  “ The  Maryborough  Beds  have  been  quarried  about  one 
mile  west-north-west  of  the  Bailway  Station  by  the  Corporation  for  road-metal,  and  by 
the  Government  two  miles  further  out  in  the  same  direction  for  railway  ballast.  The 
rock  quarried  is  a fine-grained,  light  brown  or  grey  sandstone.  These  beds  contain 
numerous  shells. 

“ At  the  Corporation  quarry  the  strata  consist  of  light-coloured,  fine-grained 
sandstones,  dipping  12°  to  N.  35°  E. 

“ About  a mile  and  a-hal£  further  along  the  Gayndah  Doad,  and  close  to  the 
Mary  Diver,  about  half  a mile  from  w’hat  is  known  as  tlie  Copenhagen  Bend  of  the  river, 
is  the  first  of  the  Government  Quarries.  The  dip  is  about  7°  E.  The  rocks  showing 
are : — i 

Pt.  in. 

Broken  sandstone  8 0 

Grey,  fine-grained  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  2 0 

Band  of  laminated  sandstone  0 6 

* I,  for  one,  rejoice  that  the  seutiment.al  feeling  which  leads  to  the  retention  of  unpronounceable 
native  names,  for  the  most  part  conveying  no  meaning,  and  which,  I believe,  in  some  cases,  will  not  boar 
translation,  is  not  universal.  R.L.  J. 

t Report  on  Gympie  Gold  Field,  Ry  William  H.  Rands.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1889. 

t CJ.J.G.S.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  283.  § Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1886. 
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Ft.  in. 

Grey  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 0 

Band  of  laminated  sandstone  ...  0 8 

Brown  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 

Brown  shaley  sandstone  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 4 

Greyish-lsrown  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 6 

Fine  laminated  grey  shale  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 5 

Grey  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 3 

Shaley  band 0 4 

Grey  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  4 0 

Black  shale  0 10 

Hard  dark-grey  laminated  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  2 4 

Shale  0 2 

Grey  sandstone  (fossiliferous)  1 0 

Laminated  argillaceous  sandstone 0 8 

Dark-grey  sandstone 2 0 


41  9 


“ A quarter  of  a mile  further  up,  exposed  in  another  quarry,  dip  7-8°  N.  35°  E., 


are : — 


Brown  sandstone  with  band  of  carbonaceous  shale 

Black  carbonaceous  arenaceous  shales  (fossiliferous) 

Soft  yellow  sandstone 

Shale  and  soft  carbonaceous  sandstone 

Coarse  gritty  sandstone 


...  6 6 

...  2 7 

...  6 2 

...  8 0 

...  10  0 
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“ Just  a couple  of  hundred  yards  on  the  Maryborough  side  of  the  Copenhagen 
Bend,  in  a quarry,  are  showing  thirty  feet  of  grey  sandstone,  containing  the  ordinary 
fossils  met  with  in  these  beds,  and  also  numerous  casts  of  Belemnites.*  Below  this  is  a 
thin  bed  of  carbonaceous  sandstone,  and  below  this  again  fifty  feet  of  brown  and  grey 
sandstones  (fossiliferous),  dip  9°  IST.  35°  E.  Just  in  the  centre  of  the  bend,  in  a small 
gully  cut  into  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  are  exposed : — 


Horizontal  sandstone,  consisting  of  small  quartz  crystals 

together  

Soft  argillaceous  sandstone 

Soft  yellow  sandstone 

Grey  shale  and  nodular  carbonaceous  sandstone 
Black  shales  with  bauds  of  brown  and  grey  sandstone... 


cemented 

16  0 

9 0 

11  0 

...  ■ ...  10  0 
11  0 


67  0 

“These  beds,  it  will  be  noticed,  dip  in  the  same  direction,  and  have  about  the  same 
angle  of  inclination  as  the  coal-bearing  beds  of  Saltwater  Creek  and  the  Burmin  Eiver ; 
and  as  they  are  not  seen  again  beyond  this  point,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a fault 
between  them  and  the  Burrum  Series.  Similar  sandstones,  too,  with  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  Maryborough  Beds,  are  mot  with  in  the  Isis  Eiver,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  south-west  of  the  Maryborough  and  Bundaberg  Eoad,  with  a dip  of  from  30  to 
45°  to  B.  40°  N.  These  beds,  whieh  overlie  the  coal  strata,  can  be  traced  for  about 
^ mile  up  a gully  running  into  the  Isis  about  half  a mile  higher  up,  but  are  not  met  with 
m the  river  again. 


* 

2 T, 


See  Note  under  BeUmnites,  p.  574. 
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“ I met  witli  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  same  series,  containing  tlie  Cretaceous 
fossils  Avicula  alatu,  Leda  elongata^  and  Kiwula,  &c.,  &c.,  about  thirty-two  miles 
north-west  of  Bundaherg,  and  about  ten  miles  south  of  Eosedale  Station.  Their  dip  was 
uncertain,  but  they  were  evidently  overlying  the  [Burrum]  Coal  Measures  Series,  which 
is  exposed  about  two  miles  south,  in  Littabella  Creek,  dipping  12°  to  the  N.E.” 

Mr.  Rands  writes  me  under  date  I6lh  September,  1889 ; — “ I have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  another  examination,  that  the  Maryborough  Beds  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  position  by  a fault,  and  that  they  are  unconformable  with  the  Burrum 
Series,  occupying  some  local  hollow,  as  shown  in  the  section.”  (Plate  46,  fig.  3.) 

Professor  Ralph  Tate,  of  A delaidc,  after  a careful  study  of  the  Organic  Remains  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  South  Australia,  records  his  o^tiuion  that  the  Maryborough 
Beds  (Queensland)  are  of  Cretaceous  age.* 

In  a Report  on  the  “ G-eological  Peatures  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Alackay 
District” t Mr.  Maitland  describes  as  follows  certain  “rocks  probably  the  equivalent 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Series”; — 

“ The  rocks  mapped  as  being  the  equivalents  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Series  are 
classed  with  them  more  on  account  of  their  analogy  to  rocks  of  that  age  in  widely 
separated  localities  thau  any  stratigraphical  or  paleontological  evidence  collected  would 
warrant.  Jfowhere  arc  they  seen  to  rest  upon  any  rocks  the  relative  age  of  which  has 
been  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  all  that  can  bo  at  present  said  of  them  is  that  they 
overlie  unconformably  all  the  other  rocks  of  the  district,  save  upon  those  referred  to 
Post-Tertiary  age. 

“ The  strata  consist  of  a series  of  trachytic  lavas  and  subaqueous  ashes,  seen  at 
several  localities  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Pioneer,  and  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  of  sedimentary  rocks,  occurring  in  the  cliffs  forming  the  Cape  Hills- 
borough tableland,  and  an  isolated  fragment  of  coarse  conglomerate  near  Cape 
Palmerston. 

“ I'he  lavas  and  ashes  will  be  dealt  with  first,  as  in  all  probability  they  were 
formed  in  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  this  period. 

“ One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  lavas  is  to  be  found  at  Mount 
Mandarana,  better  known  as  the  Black  Gin’s  Leap,  close  to  the  Bowen  Road,  about 
twelve  miles  north-west  of  Mackay,  where  it  forms  a broad  table-like  mass,  rising  to  a 
height  of  650  feet,  by  corrected  Aneroid,  above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  rock  of 
which  the  Leap  is  made  up  is  lithologically  a trachyte,  and  may  be  generally  described, 
when  examined  with  a lens,  or  the  unaided  eye,  as  consisting  of  a light-coloured  porous 
matrix,  in  which  crystals  of  sanidine  and  minute  crystals  of  what  appear  to  be  horn- 
blende are  embedded.  It  is  seen  (Plate  46,  fig.  1)  to  rest  upon  black  shales,  at  a 
point  in  a gully  flowing  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  mountain  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  road.  At  the  junction  of  the  two,  the  shales  for  a few  inches  are  slightly 
hardened.  The  lower  portion  of  the  sheet  is  made  up  of  rudely  hexagonal  curved 
columns,  the  outward  curvature  being  northwards.  The  structure  of  certain  parts  of 
this  rock  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  reality  it  is  a succession  of  lava-flows  of  variable 
thickness ; the  estimated  thickness  of  the  sheet  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

“ On  the  low  hills  on  either  side  of  the  road,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
Leap  Post  Otfice,  a bed  of  fine-grained,  yellowish-white,  ashy  sandstone,  with  scarcely  n 
trace  of  bedding,  is  seen  to  oveidie  the  sandstones  and  shales.  (Plate  46,  fig.  1.)  Rroni 

* On  the  Ago  of  the  Blosozoie  Rocks  of  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin.  Proc.  Aiistr,  Assoc,  Adv,  Set'., 

1888,  p.  228. 
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tlie  similarity  of  the  com2)onents  of  these  sandstones  to  those  of  the  Mandarana  lavas, 
and  their  ajiparent  unconformability  to  the  underlying  rocks,  they  are  regarded  as  being 
subaqueous  trachytic  tuffs  of  the  same  age. 

“ Another  fragment  of  rock  of  this  class  is  seen  eapjjing  the  Pinlayson  Hills, 
twenty-two  miles  north-west  of  Mackay,  and  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  the  sea- 
coast,  where  it  forms  a sugarloaf-shapod  pieak,  resting  on  granite,  and  rising  to  a height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  hills.  (Plate  46,  fig.  2.)  This  rock 
has  a matrix  of  a purple-grey  hue,  with  well-marked  banded  or  ribboned  structure,  in 
which  the  lines  of  flows  can  often  be  seen  to  bend  round  the  larger  sanidine  crystals 
embedded  in  the  base.  As  a whole,  the  rock  is  much  more  compact  than  the  Mandarana 
trachyte,  and,  like  it,  forms  rudely  liexagonal  columns. 

“ On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yictor  Creek,  in  Selection  590  (Parish  of  Ossa),  a 
well-marked  escarpment  of  trachyte,  forming  McKenzie  Crags,  occurs.  Here  the  lava 
rests  upon  the  volcanic  series.*  Several  other  isolated  fragments  occur  near  liighwater 
mark  at  Pocky  Bluff,  about  four  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Cape  Hillsborough. 
Near  the  head  of  Niddoe’s  Creek,  one  of  the  watercourses  draining  the  western  side 
of  that  range  of  hills  lying  between  the  main  range  and  the  coast,  a trachyte  lava  of 
a somewhat  different  character  is  seen,  dijjping  south-east  at  an  angle  of  12°,  and 
resting  upon  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  which  this  range  is  made  uji.  Lithologically, 
the  rock  may  be  called  a quartz-trachyte,  and  throughout  it  presents  a great  uniformity 
in  its  physical  characters ; it  is  made  up  of  a light-grey  porous  matrix,  in  which 
quartz,  sanidine,  and  small  specks  of  what  aj)pear  to  be  hornblende  are  embedded. 

“ In  the  Parish  of  8t.  Helens,  on  the  south  bank  of  Alligator  Creek,  a lofty  range 
of  mountains,  the  ‘ Pinnacles,’  which  form  a ‘ corry,’  encircling  one  of  the  branches  of 
this  creek,  a great  thickness  of  lava  occurs.  The  rocks  are  trachytes  of  a brownish-grey 
colour,  and  with  which  fine  grained  trachyte  tuffs  are  associated.  The  lava  sheets  have 
their  steeper  faces  southwards,  and  appear  to  dip  in  a general  northerly  direction. 

“ One  of  the  sources  from  which  some  of  these  lavas  and  ashes  have  been  ejected 
appears  to  be  Mount  Barren,  a steep,  trijjle-peaked  mountain,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  head 
waters  of  St.  Helen’s  Creek.  The  rock  of  which  this  mass  is  made  up  is  greyish-white 
in  colour,  and  somewhat  porous,  with  a mean  specific  gravity  of  2‘.56.  In  tlie  matrix 
small  crystals  of  sanidine  and  minute  specks  of  a black  mineral — probably  hornblende 
■ — can  be  recognised  ; throughout  the  whole  of  the  mass  the  rock  retains  very  much  the 
same  character.  The  mountain  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  alluvial  flat  on  the  north 
bank  of  St.  Helen’s  Creek,  and  in  Barren  Creek  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  intrusive 
through  an  ‘ orthoclase  porphyry,’  upon  which  the  sedimentary  strata  [of  the  Bowen 
Kiver  Series]  are  seen  to  rest.  No  p)ercej3tible  amount  of  alteration  was  detected  in 
any  of  the  sections  in  which  its  intrusive  character  was  observed. 

“ Another  denuded  wreck  of  an  old  volcano  is  to  be  found  in  Mount  .Tukes,  some 
1,800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  Neilson’s  Creek,  and  abou 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Mackay  in  a north-westerly  direction.  The  mean  sp)ocific 
gravity  of  the  rock,  from  specimens  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain,  was  found  to  be 
2'55.  Different  jjarts  of  the  mass  pi’esent  different  characters,  but  generally  two 
vai-ieties  can  be  recognised  : — 

(а)  A coarse-grained  rock  in  which  a matrix  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and 

(б)  A second  in  which  crystals  of  sanidine  and  plagioelase  are  embedded  in  a 
micro-crystalline  base,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a lens,  is  seen  to  be  made  up 
of  small  crystals  and  crystalline  grains  of  sanidine  and  hornblende  (?). 


* At  the  base  of  the  Bowen  River  or  rermo-Carboniferous  Formation, 
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The  former  variety,  owing  to  its  coarse  grain,  would  be  called  a nevadite,  whilst  the 
latter  w'ould  be  best  described  by  the  term  sanidine  trachyte : both,  however,  are 
merely  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  rock.  The  rock  is  intrusive  through  the  volcanic 
series,  and  sends  out  here  and  there  dykes  of  no  great  thickness  and  of  a somewhat 
similar  character  to  the  rock  forming  the  main  mass  ; hardly  any  apparent  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  mass  has  burst. 

“ On  the  north  side  of  the  Bowen  lload,  near  its  crossing  of  Murray  Creek,  a 
low  hill  opposite  to  Mount  Os.sa,  known  as  Hammel’s  Hill,  is  found  to  consist  at  its 
base  of  a coarse  volcanic  a.sh  or  agglomerate,  made  up  of  trachytic  materials,  and  above 
which  a rock  not  unlike  that  forming  the  ‘ Sugarloaf  ’ at  Seaforth  lies.  This,  seen  in  a 
bare  scaur  visible  from  the  road,  shows  fluxion  structure  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  in 
places  fragments  of  the  ash  appear  to  have  been  caught  up  in  the  lava  when  in  a molten 
condition,  and  dragged  along  with  the  viscid  mass.  The  whole  rock  subsequently  has 
been  pierced  by  a fine-grained  granite,  and  the  agglomerate  much  altered,  rendering  it 
often,  except  ou  its  weathered  face,  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish  it  from 
some  forms  of  the  lava  beds. 

“The  Scrubby  Hill,  Mount  Ossa,  behind  the  house  in  Selection  1585  is,  judging 
from  the  screes  on  its  face,  made  up  of  a rock  almost  identical  in  physical  characters 
with  that  forming  McKenzie  Crags. 

“As  a whole,  those  rocks  bear  a remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  Mount 
Britten.  Some  of  the  rocks  there  are  very  fine  volcanic  ashes,  whilst  others  are  true 
lavas.  The  ‘ Stalk,’  a conspicuous  pinnacle  of  rock  ou  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Bitzroy  and  the  Burdekin,  ‘ possibly  one  of  the  vents  from  which  the  volcanic 
material  of  the  bluffs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Britten  was  ejected,’  * is  almost 
identical  with  the  trachytes  of  Mounts  Barren  and  Jukes. 

“The  Mount  Britten  rocks  have  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack  to  belong 
to  the  Desert  Sandstone  series,  ‘whose  base  is  often  made  up  of  similar  volcanic  dust.” 
The  Mount  Funnel  conglomerate,  merely  an  outlier  of  this  series,  rests  upon  the 
altered  grits  and  conglomerates  of  Carbonifero-Bermian  [Permo-Carboniferous]  age, 
and  is  distant  not  less  than  forty-five  miles  from  any  rock  its  equivalent  in  age, 
and  forms  an  im]ires8ive  evidence  of  the  power  of  denudation. 

“ The  sedimentary  rocks  at  Seaforth  overlie  a mass  of  porphyrite  regarded  as 
being  newer  than  those  of  the  ‘ Volcanic  Series,’  and  which  is  well  seen  in  a little  bay 
at  Cape  Aberdeen,  a mile  to  the  south  of  Cape  Hillsborough.  Here  the  porphyi’ite  is 
well  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  low  water.  It  weathers  into  rude  spheroidal  masses,  and  where 
a freshly-broken  surface  is  examined  it  is  often  found  to  be  amygdaloidal,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavities  being  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  though  in  some  leucite 
can  be  detected. 

“ Overlying  the  porphyrite,  a thickness  of  grits  and  fine  conglomerate,  and,  in 
some  places,  nearly  pure  white  and  calcareous  sandstones,  occur.  At  one  place  directly 
overlying  the  porphyrite  a bod  of  ‘ mudstone’  is  seen.  Some  little  distance  north  this 
covers  a great  banle  of  conglomerate,  which  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  main  mass  of 
grits,  &c. 

“The  Cape  Table-land  is  made  up  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
sedimentary  materials,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  10°  to  W.8.W.  The  base  con- 
sists of  a thick  mass  of  cavernous  and  ferruginous  sandstones,  succeeded  by  whitish 
conglomerates  and  breccias  with  thin  beds  of  banded  siliceous  matter.  AVhether  these 


* Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the  Mackay  District,  j).  7.  Brisbane : by 
Authority ; 1887. 
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bands  are  formed  by  slow  precipitation  from  springs  charged  witb  siliceous  matter,  or 
are  beds  of  fine  volcanic  dust  subsequently  cemented,  there  is  no  evidence,  at  present, 
forthcoming  to  show.  Hot  springs  are  frequently  met  with  in  those  districts  where 
volcanic  action  is  or  has  been  rife  ; hence  the  siliceous  hands  occurring  among  the  beds 
of  the  Cape  may  only  he  the  indirect  result  of  that  activity  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  period.” 

Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown*  thus  describes  the  Cretaceous  rocks  as  seen  by  him 
between  the  139th  parallel  and  the  Queensland  Boundary  from  Lat.  26  to  Lat.  32  S. ; 

“ The  strata  consist  of  brittle  clays  and  calcareous  shales,  with  bauds  of  limestone 
and  gypsum,  clay,  ironstone  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  sandy  beds  ; they  are,  as  a 
rule,  originally  horizontal  or  gently  undulating,  and  have  a thickness,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  of  three  hundred  feet  to  four  hundred  feet.  Ooerhjinfj  this  formation  are  beds 
of  sandstone,  argillaceous  sandstone,  kaolin,  grit,  and  qDohbly  conglomerate,  forming 
table-lands  and  hills  almost  invariably  capped  by  a thin  bed  of  yellow  and  red  flinty 
quartzite  or  jasper-rock,  the  total  thickness  varying  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
feet.  The  pebbles  found  in  this  conglomerate  consist  of  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  opal, 
and  coloured  quartz,  flint,  white  and  crystallised  quartz,  and  fossil  wood  showing  a 
brilliant  polish  or  glaze.  The  composition  of  these  Supercrctaceous  beds  is  the  same 
over  wide  areas,  from  the  Warrego,  in  H^ew  South  Wales,  to  the  Diamantina.  The 
topmost  bed  of  yellow  flinty  quartzite  or  porcelaiuised  sandstones,  which  forms  the 
capping  of  the  table-land  formation,  varies  in  thickness  from  ten  to  thirty  feet ; it  has  a 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  sometimes  shows  an  amorphous  structure,  at  others  encloses 
grains  of  sand  or  quartz  pebbles  (often  coated  by  hyalite  and  opaline  quartz),  in  which 
case  it  may  be  considered  a conglomerate.  This  porcelaiuised  rock  is  intensely  hard, 
and  its  particles  are  at  a tension  ; the  most  common  appearance  it  presents  is  that  of 
hard  red  or  yellow  boulders  fitting  close  together,  splintered,  cracked  and  jointed  into 
rounded  and.  roughly  prismatic  shapes.  It  lies  in  patches  on  the  argillaceous  sandstones 
and  clays,  forming  in  some  places  a mere  coating,  in  others  a deposit  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  thick.  Large  and  small  cellular  boulders  and  slag-like  masses,  with  hollow 
stalactitic  forms,  are  often  found.  'Whether  in  masses  or  pebbles  the  rock  is  invariably 
glazed,  so  as  to  present  a shining  red  or  yellow  surface.  The  most  likely  theory  that 
can  bo  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  and  glazed  surface  of  this  rock  is  that  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  siliceous  water  from  hot  springs  into  beds  of  loose 
sand  or  porous  sandstone.  The  stalactite-liko  forms  of  some  of  the  specimens  from 
Cooper’s  Creek,  the  occurrence  of  siliceous  cores  round  nuclei  of  cemented  sand  in 
loose  sand,  and  fragments  of  quartzite  cemented  together  by  silica,  seem  to  prove  this. 
The  downs  which  flank  the  table-lands  and  hills  are  undulating  and  level  plains,  covered, 
as  a rule,  with  a pavement-like  coating  of  blocks  or  lobbies,  or  a red  and  yellow  glazed 
porcelainised  quartzite  and  flinty  rock  resting  on  soft  yellow  and  reddish  clayey  loam  ; 
the  glazing  of  these  stones  is  also  probably  due  to  the  action  of  siliceous  water.  The 
table-lauds  and  hills  composed  of  these  Suporcretaceous  rocks  are  elevated  to  a height  of 
some  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plains ; though  generally  horizontal  they  are  sometimes  iuclined  at  a low  angle.  On  the 
I^ilpie  Nilpie  Creek  the  flinty  quartzite  forms  steep  bluffs,  and  also  occupies  the  creek- 
flat  below,  and  undulates  beneath  the  soft  silt  flats.  . . . The  elevated  table-lands 

find  hills  occupy  the  country  north  and  south  of  Cooper’s  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eastern  boundary  line  [of  South  Australia]  to  Haddon  Station,  near  which  place  the 
range  branches  off  eastward  and  northward  into  Queensland  ; Kirby  s Knob,  Mount 
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Kingsinill,  Ediuboro’  Castle,  and  Kertietia  Hill  being  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
elevation.  The  Grey  Ranges  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  belong  to  the  same 
formation. 

“ Overlying  the  Cretaceous  and  superincumhent  hard  rocks  are  deposits  of 
loose  and  consolidated  clay,  loam,  silt,  sand,  gypsum,  limestone,  &c.,  all  of  Tertiary  and 
Recent  age. 

“ Strewed  over  the  surface  of  many  of  the  plains  and  flat  areas  lie  fragments  of 
gravel,  ferruginous  sandstone  and  c[uartzite,  with  agates,  chalcedony,  and  other  pebbles 
derived  from  the  table-hill  formation,  which  prove  the  existence  of  these  beds  beneath 
the  surface  at  no  great  depth.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  does  not  distinctly  aver  that  the  “ Super-Cre- 
taceous” rocks  described  by  him  lie  unconformably  on  the  Cretaceous  ; there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  so  understands  their  relations,  as  is  evident  from  the  sections 
accompanying  the  report.  The  identity  of  the  “ Super-Cretaceous  ” of  South  Australia 
with  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  Queensland,  in  Mr.  Brown’s  mind  is  settled  by  his  remark 
that  “the  Grey  Ranges  of  New  South  Wales  and  (Jueeusland  belong  to  the  same 
formation.”  The  “ porcelainised  ” condition  of  a portion  of  the  sandstone  on  the  South 
Australian  side  of  the  border  is  a very  interesting  observation,  in  view  of  the  “ quasi- 
vitreous  ” appearance  of  the  formation  at  Cloncurry  and  Croydon  on  the  Queensland 
side.  The  superposition  of  Tertiary  rocks  on  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  South  Australia 
is  an  observation  of  the  highest  importance,  as  direct  evidence  of  this  nature  is  quite 
wanting  iu  Queensland,  and  Daintree  ascribed  a Tertiary  age  to  the  Desert  Sandstone 
itself. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  a Report  to  the  Under  Secretar’y  for  Mines  of  New  South  Wales, 
dated  17th  Oct.,  1881,*  observes  that  in  the  Mount  Poole  district  [in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  New  South  Wales]  the  Cretaceous  Formation  “ forms  the  undulating  plains  or  downs 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  ‘ Stony  Desert,’  and  is  capped  bi/  the  table-hills  of 
the  Grey  and  Mount  Stewart  Ranges,  which  rise  in  steep  escarpments  above  it  . . . 

Resting  on  the  soft  Cretaceous  Formation,  in  outlying  hills  and  tablelands,  and  in  some 
cases  covering  it,  over  large  areas,  is  a series  of  kaolin,  sandstone,  grit  and  pebble- 
conglomerate  beds,  capped  by  a layer  of  quartzite  boulder-conglomerate,  having  often  a 
slight  dip  in  various  directions,  but  being  generally  horizontal.  The  pebble-conglomerate 
is  formed  of  large  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles  of  a yellow  or  reddish  colour,  together 
with  yellow  flint,  quartz,  &c.,  porcelainised  in  some  way  or  other  to  an  intense  hardness, 
and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  fused.  The  total  thickness  from  the  bottom 
of  the  kaolin  and  sandstone  to  the  top  of  the  quartzite  averages  about  one  hundred  feet. 
Mount  Poolo  itself  is  an  outlying  mass  of  quartzite  and  flint  conglomerate,  forming  a 
capping  on  ferruginous  yellow  and  white  sandstone  resting  on  Cretaceous  marly  clay 
with  gypsum  ; as  also  are  The  Turrets  and  other  hills  near.  Near  Whampa  Waterhole, 
close  to  the  215-mile  post  on  the  N.  S.  Wales  and  Queensland  boundary  line,  there  is  a 
section  of  about  two  hundred  feet  caused  by  the  falling  away  of  part  of  an  isolated 
hill,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Hard  flinty  quartzite. 

(2.)  While  kaolin  and  sandstone,  with  veins  of  gypsum. 

(3.)  Gray  marly  clay,  with  gypsum  nodules. 

(4.)  Yellow  marly  clay,  with  thin  bands  of  clay  iron  ore.f 


* Legislative  Assembly  Paper,  N.S.W.,  4th  Nov.,  1881. 

t Nos.  3 and  4 probably  in  Cretaceous,  and  Nos.  1 and  2 in  “ Super-Cretaceous,”  according  to  Mr 
Brown,  or  Desert  Sandstone  according  to  Daintree’s  nomenclature. 
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“ The  continuation  of  the  range  whereof  this  hill  is  an  outlier,  extends  north- 
W'^ards  into  Queensland  and  southward  to  Mount  Stewart,  and  to  the  eastw'ard  of 
Milparinka.  A portion  of  this  range  near  Tipperberry  Creek  has  a claystone-con- 
glomerate  instead  of  quartzite  forming  the  capping  of  the  hills,  the  lower  beds  being  the 
same. 

“ At  Mount  Stewart  the  section  is : — 

Ft.  in. 

(1.)  Quartzite  conglomerate 10  0 

(2.)  Yellow  sandstone,  with  grit  and  pebble  conglomerate  ...  20  0 

(3.)  White  kaolin  and  sandstone  I ino  0 

(4.)  Pink  „ „ ...  _ ...  ) 

(5.)  Gray  marly  clay,  with  iron  ore  and  gypsum  merging  into  the  plains.* 

“The  Grey  llange  enters  Queensland  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to  tbe  west  of 
Whampa,  and  is  of  the  same  formation  but  of  larger  extent  than  tbe  last  mentioned. 

“ On  the  top  of  one  of  these  small  tablelands,  eight  or  ten  miles  sontb-west  of 
Whampa,  there  is  a grove  of  fossil  tree-stumps  standing  in  an  upright  position.  There 
are  thirteen  or  fourteen  large  ones,  the  gi’oatcst  diameter  being  about  four  feet, 
aud  the  height  four  and  a-half  feet.  The  woody  portion  is  represented  by  a white 
quartz  rock,  aud  tbe  bark  by  a brown  qiiartzose  sandstone  and  grit.  Many  of  them  are 
hollow,  and  fragments  are  lying  about  in  all  directions.  Originally  they  must  have 
been  covered  up,  while  ei-ect,  by  a deposit  of  mud  or  other  soft  material  like  that  on 
which  they  grow,  aud  became  petrified  by  the  infiltration  of  silica  and  deposition  of  sand 
in  their  hollow  portions;  the  matrix  having  since  been  denuded,  they  stand  as  evidences 
of  how  trees  have  degenerated  in  size  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  Cretaceous 
times. 

“ These  hills  extend  a long  distance  westward  and  south-west.  The  Sisters, 
Mount  Shannon,  and  many  other  flat-top  hills,  are  of  the  same  formation,  which  thins 
out  to  the  south  towards  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  the  other  outcrops  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks. 

“ Near  Mullyeo  and  Killara  Run  there  is  a section  showing  quartzite  con- 
glomerate on  pebble  conglomerate,  with  a deposit  of  chalky  limestone  conglomerate  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  pieces  of  which,  together  with  flint  and  chert,  are  contained  in  it. 
Quartzite  conglomerate  hills  of  low  elevation  extend  from  Mullyeo  to  the  Warrego,  and 
up  both  sides  of  that  river  beyond  Yantaballa  on  one  side,  and  Shearers  Springs  on  the 
other,  into  Queensland.  AYhat  may  be  the  geological  age  of  those  bods  is  not  known, 
other  than  that  they  overlie  deposits  of  Cretaceous  age,  as  no  fossils  have  been  found 
in  them.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  upper  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  They 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  Queensland  Desert  Sandstone  of  Daintree,  which  has 
been  lately  proved  by  Mr.  Jack,  Government  Geologist  of  Queensland,  to  he  of 
Cretaceous  age. 

“ Nearly  the  whole'  surface  of  the  Downs  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Poole,  and  particularly  the  soft  Cretacoous  plains,  is  covered  with  a layer  of  angular  and 
rounded  stones,  consisting  of  quartz,  slate,  sandstone,  limestone,  flint,  ironstone,  trap, 
quartzite,  jasper,  chalcedony,  gypsum,  and  fossil  wood.  Near  the  Silurian  ranges  these 
fragments  are  generally  quartz  and  slate,  directly  derived  from  the  ranges,  while  on  the 
plains  they  are  quartzite,  sandstone,  &e.,  derived  from  quartzite  and  sandstone  con- 
glomerate, which  at  one  time  covered  this  area,  and  of  which  the  table  hills  and  ranges 
alone  remain. 


* The  rliviijing  line  between  the  Cretaceon-s  and  “ Sui.er-Cretaceoua”  rncka  is  probably  the  base  of 
No.  4 in  the  above  section. 
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In  a “ Eeport  on  a Journey  from  Adelaide  to  the  Hale  Eiver  ” * Mr.  Brown 
refers  to  the  prevalence  of  “ Cretaceous  clays  and  shales  overlaid  by  sand  and  Super- 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  form  of  tablehills  and  tablelands  ” from  Einnis  Springs  to  Anna 
Creek,  and  from  Anna  Creek  to  Algebuckina  on  the  Neales  Eiver.  “ Erom  Mount 
Hutton  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Burrell,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
the  whole  country  is  occupied  by  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.” 

“The  tableland,  tablehill,  sandhill,  plain,  and  stony  downs  country  presents  a 
very  similar  aspect  all  over  the  area  occupied  by  it.  The  jasper  rock  and  porcelainite, 
or  Desert  Quartzite,  forms  the  uppermost  bed  or  capping  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flat- 
topped  hills.  This  rock  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  silica  into  the 
sands  or  sandstone  and  clay  beds,  which  have  been  converted  into  jasper  and  porcelainite. 
The  same  will  also  occur  in  dykes  in  the  sandstone  and  older  rocks,  and  in  many  places 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  from  springs.  Travertine  limestone  and 
brown  iron  ore,  which  occurs  as  cappings  to  the  flat-topped  hills,  and  in  large  masses, 
have  ap])areTrtly  been  deposited  in  this  way,  as  they  can  be  seen  directly  connected  with 
the  present  springs,  although  to  a limited  extent. 

“Eragments  of  these  rocks — viz.,  jasper,  porcelainite,  quartzite,  and  brown  iron 
ore,  together  with  flint,  common  opal,  and  opaline  quartz — are  scattered  over  the 
Cretaceous  Clay  plains  and  tablelands  forming  what  are  known  as  ‘ Stony  Downs.’ 
The  sandstone  forming  the  lower  parts  of  the  tablehills  also  contains  pebbles  and 
boulders  of  quartz,  quartzite,  and  other  waterworn  siliceous  pebbles,  which  are  also  in 
many  places  thickly  scattered  over  the  Plains.  The  thickness  of  these  Super-Cretaceous 
(or  Tertiary)  rocks  varies  greatly.  They  become  thicker  in  going  north.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Writer  now  refers  to  the  “ Super-Cretaceous”  as  Tertiary* 
Mr.  Brown,  in  a “Eeport  on  the  Country  between  Port  Augusta  and  Eucla,”  t 
refers  to  “ horizontal  beds  of  Desert  Quartzite,  grit,  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  kaolin, 
identical  with  the  beds  constituting  the  table-hills  of  the  Cretaceous  Eormation,”  seen 
capping  the  lower  portions  of  the  granitic  and  metainorphic  Warburton  Eanges.J 

Between  Kingoonya  and  Coondambo  (north  of  Lake  Gairdener)  red  loams  and 
sandy  plains  alternate  with  stony  downs  and  tablelands  of  desert  quartzite. 

Mr.  Brown’s  latest  views  on  the  Desert  Sandstone,  as  develojred  in  South 
Australia,  are  given  in  a paper  “On  the  Mesozoic  Plains  of  South  Australia,  &c.,”  read 
in  Section  C,  at  the  Sydney  Meeting  (1888)  of  the  Australian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. § After  describing  the  “ Lake  Eyre  Basin  ” and  other  regions 
consisting  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Eormation,  Mr.  Brown  says  : — 

“ The  tableland  and  tablehill  country  occupy  a large  area  in  many  places,  as  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  colony.  The  general  elevation  above  the  plains  is  about  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  upper  bed  is  almost  invariably  a yellow  flinty 
jasper  I'ock,  or  porcclaiuized  sandstone  and  quartzite,  varying  in  thickness  up  to  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Sometimes  it  is  a conglomerate,  and  at  other  times  a sandstone.  It  rests 
on  sandstone,  argillaceous  sandstone,  kaolin,  and  grit,  with  thin  bands  of  a loose  pebble 
conglomerate.  The  pebbles  found  in  the  conglomerate  consist  of  agate,  jasper, 
chalcedony,  opal,  coloured  quartz,  flint,  white  and  crystallized  quartz,  and  fossil  wood, 
all  showing  a brilliant  jmlish  or  glaze. 

“ As  these  tablehills  generally  have  sharji,  well-defined  clifEs  and  escarpments,  the 
stratification  can  bo  easily  studied.  They  are  either  of  Upqier  Cretaceous  or  Low'er 
Tertiary  Age,  and  rest  directly  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  Eormation,  in 
horizontal  and  sometimes  gently  inclined  layers ; their  composition  and  arrangement  is 


* Adelaide : by  Autliority  : 1889.  t South  Australian  Legislative  Assembly  Paper,  9th  July,  1885. 
+ Approx.  Lat.  30’  50'  S. ; Long.  134°  40'  E.  § Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  18S8,  i.,  p.  241. 
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tHe  same  over  wide  areas  in  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  as  far 
east  as  the  Warrego  Eiver,  where  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  The 
topmost  bed  of  jasper  rock  has  generally  a eonehoidal  fracture  and  amorphous  structure, 
all  hough  sometimes  containing  grains  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  becoming  a conglomerate  ; 
it  also  occurs  as  rounded  fragments  and  ])ebblos  of  yellow  jasper  rock  cemented  together 
in  masses  with  glazed  surfaces. 

“ The  Stony  Dowms  are  undulating  and  level  plains,  flanking  the  tablelands  and 
extending  for  miles  over  the  eountiy,  and  covered  with  blocks  and  pebbles  of  the  flinty 
jasper  and  other  siliceous  rocks,  with  sometimes  vein  quartz,  slate,  and  sandstone  ; these 
fragments  of  rock  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  plains  and  rest  on  soft  yellow  and 
reddish  clay  loam,  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  underlying  shales.  In  many 
places  the  ground  is  covered  with  a smooth  pavement-liko  covering  of  glazed  fragments 
and  pebbles,  as  in  the  Stony  Desert  of  the  Diameutlna;  in  others  the  jasper  rock  lies 
scattered  in  slag-like  masses  and  lumps  on  the  soft  loamy  surface  of  the  plains,  together 
with  gravel,  shingle,  and  fragments  of  agate,  chalcedony,  quartz,  flint,  &c.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  even  distribution  of  those  gravel  and  rock  fragments  over  such  a large 
extent  of  plain  surfaces,  floating  ice  being  the  only  agent  likely  to  produce  such  results. 
Below  and  surrounding  the  tablehills  and  stony  downs  are  the  soft  silt  plains,  which, 
together  with  the  former,  cover  the  gypseous  clays,  marls,  calcareous  shales,  limestone, 
sand,  and  gravel  drifts  of  the  Cretaceous  age.” 

The  late  Kov.  Julian  E.  Tenison  Woods  held  that  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  of 
suh-ierial  or  seoliau  origin,  and  was  deposited  in  the  position  and  at  the  levels  at  which 
it  is  now  met  with.  In  a Paper  “ On  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone,”  read  before  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  in  1882,*  speaking  of  the  views  of  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Daintree,  Clarke,  and  Wilkinson,  regarding  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone,  but 
applying  his  remarks  also  to  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  Queensland,  Mr.  Woods  observed : — 

“ One  fact  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  all  these  theories,  and  that  is  that  there 
has  been  no  upheaval.  The  beds  are  horizontal  in  nearly  every  case,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  alteration  of  level  since  they  wore  dejiosited.  This  is  true  wherever  the 
formation  is  found,  and  it  is  a most  significant  fact  connected  with  our  eastern  monntain 
range.  The  highest  portions  are  recent  volcanic,  granitic,  or  horizontal  sandstones, 
which  have  not  been  upheaved  from  the  sea.  There  has  been  evident  depression  about 
such  places  as  Sydney  Harbour,  but  no  elevation  anywhere.” 

Again,  in  the  same  Paper,  Mr.  Woods  observed: — “I  do  not  think  that  the 
denudation  [of  the  Desert  Sandstone]  has  been  very  great,  for  most  of  these  aerial  hills 
W'ei'e  never  united.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  refer  the  small  horizontal  caps  and 
outliers  on  the  tops  of  mountains  to  the  remains  of  an  enormous  formation  which  had 
been  denuded  away.  I myself  thought  this  of  O’Connor’s  Nob,t  near  Cooktown,  and 
Mount  Pigeonhouse,  near  Jervis  Bay.  Such  stupendous  denudation  on  horizontal 
strata,  without  any  upheaval  or  subsidence,  bailies  comprehension  ; but  when  the  aerial 
origin  of  these  outliers  is  understood,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  There  has  been  little  or 
no  denudation.  The  sandstone  has  been  deposited  just  where  it  is  found,  and  was 
never  much  larger  than  we  sec  it  now.” 

Had  Mr.  Woods  lived  to  hear  of  Mr.  Maitland’s  discoveries  of  an  abundant  and 
identicalmarinofauna  foundat  high  levels  in  the  different  fragmentary  tablelands  of  Desert 
Sandstone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooktown,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  would,  with  his 
well-known  candour,  have  admitted  the  cogency  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  elevation.  J 

* Journ.  R.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  18S2,  xvi.,  p.  53. 

+ “ Connor’s  Nob.”  [B.L.J.) 

J I can  testify  that,  during  the  severe  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered,  Mr.  Woods  in  a very  gi-eat 
measure  abandoned  the  aeolian  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Desei-t  Sandstones.  (It.E,  J unr. ) 
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it  may  be  noticed,  from  the  first  paragraph  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Woods  appears  to 
have  confounded  elevation  with  disturbance,  or  at  least  to  have  considered  the  one  as 
necessarily  accompanying  the  other.  I fear  that  it  will  continue  “ to  be  the  custom”  to 
attribute  such  phenomena  as  Mr.  Woods  referred  to,  to  elevation  and  subsequent 
denudation.  So  far  from  “such  stupendous  denudation  on  horizontal  strata  ” batSing 
comprehension,  the  earth  is  so  full  of  examples  of  the  same  kind,  that  they  may  bo  said 
to  be  paid  of  the  everyday  experience  of  every  geologist.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
instance  the  Cafions  of  Colorado,  the  Felseiistadt  in  the  Eiesengebirge  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  and  I venture  to  say  that  most  of  my  readers  can 
supply  other  instances  from  their  own  observation. 

The  Tipper  Group  of  the  Cretaceous  Eocks,  or  Desert  Sandstone,  was,  until  recently, 
regarded  as  almost  unfossiliferous.  Organic  remains  appear  to  have  been  first  found  in 
these  strata  in  1872,  by  Mr.  Norman  Taylor,  at  Battle  Camp,  near  Cooktown.  In  1885, 
Mr.  Warden  Samwell  collected  fossils  from  the  Desert  Sandstone  at  Croydon,  and 
subsequently  the  Writer  made  further  collections  from  the  same  district.  In  1890, 
Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  discovered  fossils  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  near  Battle  Camp 
Eange,  on  the  Cooktown  and  Palmer  Eailway.  But  even  of  more  importance  than  these 
is  the  history  of  the  Maryborough  Beds,  which,  formerly  regarded  only  as  a portion  of 
the  great  Cretaceous  Series,  are  now  known  to  occupy  a higher  position,  representing 
the  De.sert  Sandstone  of  other  parts  of  Queensland.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone  and  Maryborough  Bods,  my  Colleague  says,  “ partake  in  a great  measure  of 
the  facies  of  the  Eolling  Downs  Eormation,  with  an  admixture  of  forms  not  hitherto 
recognised  in  the  latter.” 


AGE  OF  THE  DESEET  SANDSTONE  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  following  is  my  Colleague’s  List  of  Fossils  from  this  Formation.  The 
different  localities  are  denoted  by  initial  letters,  as  follows  : — 

True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon,  t;  Bett’s  Creek  (Cape  River),  u;  Alitohell  River,  5IK ; Mount 
Angus,  Croydon,  A ; Maryborough,  M ; Mullet  Creek,  MC ; Isis  River,  I ; the  first  four  localities  being  in 
the  Desert  Sanilstone  proper,  and  the  last  three  in  the  Maryborough  Beds. 


PLANT.E. 

Acotypedones. 

Bidymosonis  ? gleicJienioides,  Oldham 


and  Morris  

T 

Glossopferis,  sps. 

B,  ME 

AlSriJIALIA. 

Echihoidea. 

Micrasler  Sioeeli,  Eth.  fil. 

M 

Brachiopoda. 

MhynchoneUa  crot^donensls,  Etli.  fil. 

T,  A 

Peleoypoda. 

Osirea,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  43,  fig.  8)  ... 

T 

Tlacmia,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  43,  fig.  9) 

T 

Lima  {Ladiila)  Tlandsiy  Etli.  111. 

M,  MC 

„ sp,  (PI.  21,  Fig.  11)  

I 

Pseudaviculaf  alata^  'Esih..  ... 

31 

llacceyella  Barlclyi,  var.  marieehuriensis. 

Eth.  fil 

T 

corhiensis.,  Moore 

M 

„ rejlectaj  Moore 

I 

„ 1 suhsiriaia^^looxe 

M 

Maccoyella?  umionalis, 'Mooie  ...  M 

CiicuUaa  rolnsfajUth,  ...  ...  ...  M 

Hucula  quadrata, 'Eth.  ...  ...  ...  M 

I „ giganlea,  Etli.  ...  ...  ...  if,  MO 

Nuoiilana  (?  Yoldia)  Eandsi,  Etli.  ill. ...  I 

Adrana  elongata,  Eth.  ...  ...  ...  M 

Trigonia  iiastifa,  Eth.  ...  ...  ...  M 

,,  sp.  ind.  (a.)  (PI.  26,  fig.  5)  ...  M 

Cgprisa  Clarice!,  Moore  ...  ...  ...  M 

Unicardium?  Jll7ieridgei,Et]i.  HI.  ...  M 

' Falceomcsra  mariceliiriemis,  Eth.  ...  M 

,,  I sp.  ind.  (PI.  26,  fig.  17)  At 

Olgcimeris  sulcata,  ...  ...  M 

„ nigosa,  Moore  ...  ...  M 

Ceromya  ? sp.  ind.  (PI.  26,  fig.  20)  ...  M 

Liitraria,  sp.  ind. ...  ...  ...  M 

Teredo,  sp.  ind.  (PI.  43,  figs.  11  and  12)  T 

GtASTEEOPODA. 

Siplionaria  Samwelli,  Eth.  fil.  ...  ...  ^ 

Natica  variahilis,  Moore  ...  ...  At 


Cephalopoda. 

1 Selemniies,  sp. 
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To  tlie  foregoing  list  there  are  to  be  added  tlie  fossils  fi’om  the  Coohtown  and 
Palmer  Railway,  collected  by  Mr.  Maitland,  as  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Maitland  refers  * 
to  MaccoycUa  ? and  Bliynohonella,  but  the  collection  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  my 
Colleague,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  adds  no  new  species  to  the  Desert  Sandstone  list. 

Of  the  above,  the  following  species  of  Polccypoda  are  common  to  the  De.sert 
Sandstone  (including  the  Maryborough  Beds)  and  Rolling  Downs  Formations; 
MaccoyelU  BarMyi,  M.  reflnetn,  M.  umbomlU,  M.  corhienus,  31.  subutriafn,  Nucula 
qiiairata,  Oyprina  Olarhei,  and  Olycimeriif  vugosn,  and  also  the  Gasteropod  Natica 
vat'iaUlis,  and  the  following  genera — BliyncloneUa,  Ostrea,  Limn,  Pseiuhxvicula, 
Macmjclla,  CucwllcRa,  Nucnla,  Triyonia,  Cyprhia,  PaUommra,  Qhjehnerh,  Pecten, 
Natica,  and  Pele.menites  ; so  that  a strong  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  a connection 
between  the  Rolling  Downs  and  Desert  Sandstone.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  original  fossils  from  Wallumbilla,  Mount  Abundance,  and  Mount  Corby,  upon 
which  several  of  the  above  identifications  rest,  were  collected  without  any  idea  that  a 
distinction  could  bo  made  between  the  Desert  Sandstone  tablelands  and  the  underlying 
Rolling  Downs  Formation.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  fossils  quoted 
as  belonging  to  the  Rolling  Downs  ought  to  be  credited  to  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

In  the  above  list  we  have  an  assemblage  of  fossils  of  decidedly  Cretaceous  types, 
and  possessing  much  in  common  with  the  Rolling  Downs  Formation.  We  may  therefore 
with  safety  separate  the  Cretaceous  rocks  mot  with  in  Queensland  into  a Lower  and 
Upper  Series,  the  latter  being  our  Desert  Sandstone,  which  is  separated  from  the  Rolling 
Downs  Formation  by  an  unmistakable  unconformability.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
Daintree  and  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  wrote  their  Papers  on  the  Geology  and 
Paleontology  of  Queensland  (1872),  no  determinable  fossils  had  as  yet  been  obtained 
from  the  Desert  Sandstone,  but  the  Maryborough  Beds  had  yielded  a considerable 
number,  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Etheridge  placed  the  latter  beneath  the 
Hughenden  and  Marathon  bed.s.  We  now  unite  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  Mary- 
borough Beds,  on  the  ground  of  the  similarity  of  their  organic  remains,  and  the  Desert 
Sandstone  has  been  observed  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  Hughenden  Beds.  Taking 
this  break  into  consideration,  Daintree  regarded  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  Tertiary.  The 
fossils  which,  in  the  last  few  year.s,  have  been  discovered  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  at 
Croydon  and  Cooktown  show  that  the  formation  has  much  in  common  with  the  Rolling 
Downs  or  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  nothing  in  common  with  the  Tertiary.  Lithologically 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  well-eonsolidated  and  occasionally  quasi-vitrifled  or 
porcellanised  strata  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  were  singularly  unlike  any  of  the  compara- 
tively loose  and  unconsolidated  deposits  ascribed  in  Australia  to  the  Tertiary  age.  Ihe 
late  Rev.  .f.  E.  Tenison  Woods  even  went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  regard  the  Desert 
Sandstone,  on  the  ground  of  lithological  similarity,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Uawkesbury 
Sandstone— which,  however,  is  quite  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  newer 
than  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Lithological  resemblance  in  such  a case  does  not  count  tor 
much,  as  one  siliceous  sandstone  is  very  like  another,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  its  deposition. 

MINES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DESERT  SANDSTONE. 

The  presence  of  coal  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  now  well  known.  In  a previous 
portion  of  this  chapter  descriptions  of  the  coal  at  Cooktown  and  in  the  Capo  Aork 

Peninsula  have  been  given.  , -r. 

Speculations  as  to  the  existence  of  deep  auriferous  leads  beneath  the  Desert 

Sandstone  will  be  found  on  page  539.  _ 

“ * And  in  all  probability  correctly  so.  [R.E.  J him’.) 
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Opals  and  other  precious  stones  form  at  present  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the 
formation. 

The  opals  are  found  in  nodules  of  ferruginous  siliceous  sandstone  and  siliceous 
ironstone,  either  in  the  “ Desert  Sandstone  ” or  denuded  out  of  it,  and  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  underlying  “Uolling  Downs  ” formation. 

Drora  the  following  places  valuable  opals  have  been  obtained  : — 


Pleasant  Creek  , . , 

...  S.  Lat.  25  23 

E.  Lone.  145  15 

Bulgroo  and  Kyabra  Creek 

„ 25  50 

a 

143  35 

Costello*s  Creek  ... 

25  57 

142  47 

Mayne  River  

23  32 

)) 

141  32 

Ifickavilla 

„ 26  20 

144  20 

Winton 

„ 22  32 

143  12 

Boulia 

„ 22  55 

a 

143  0 

J. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 


THE  OEGAHIC  REMAINS  OP  THE  DESERT  SANDSTONE  FORMATION 

(UPPEK  CRETACEOUS), 

"With  Desceiptious  op  the  Species. 

Kingdom — PLANT.®. 

Section-CRYPTOGAMI®. 

Class — Acottledones. 

Order-FILICES. 

Family— OLEICHENIACE^. 

Qenus — DIBYMOSOBTJS,  Belay  and  Btting&liausen,  1859. 

(Denk.  K.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Wien,  xTii.,  1 Abth.,  p.  186.) 

Didtmosoees  ? GLEicHENiorDES,  Oldham  and  Morris,  var. 

Pccopteris  [Gleichenites]  linearis,  O.  and  M.,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  ii.,  p.  324. 

, „ gleichcnioidcs,  0.  and  M.,  Pal.  Indica  (Gondwana  Flora),  1862,  i.,  Pt.  1,  p.  45,  t.  25, 

t.  26,  £.  1,  3. 

Gleichenites  {Gleiehenia)  bindrabunensis,  Feistraantel,  Ibid.,  j).  93. 

Gleichenia  bindrabunensis,  Schiniper,  Traite  Pal.  Veg.,  1869,  ii.,  p.  6/0. 

dyidymosorus  ? glcichenioides,  Etheridge  fil.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  !N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  1308, 
t.  38,  f.  3. 

Sy.  Char.  Frond  [bipinnato]  long,  narrow,  parallel- sided,  tapering  but  very 
slowly.  Pinuffi  long  and  linear,  opposite  or  sub-alternate,  rarely  alternate,  obtusely 
pointed  at  their  apices,  springing  from  the  rachis  at  right  angles,  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  one  another.  Rachis  straight,  non-flexuous,  small  and  delicate.  Pinnules  short, 
entire,  broad-ovate,  sub-alternate  on  the  piniue,  and  decurrent. 

Obs.  The  present  plant  is,  I believe,  identical  with  the  Becopteris  gleichenioides, 
Oldham  and  Morris,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Bidymosorns,  Debey  and 
Ettingshausen,*  one  of  the  Gleicheniacea).  This  genus  resembles  the  recent  Gleiehenia 
but  possesses  a different  fructification.  The  frond  in  Bidymosorns  is  dichotomous  and 
bipinnate,  each  division  being  very  long,  narrow,  and  nearly  parallel-sided ; the  piuns 
Me  quite  linear,  either  opposite,  or  sub-alternate,  on  a very  narrow  rachis. 

The  typical  species  of  Bidymosorus,  B.  compfonifoUa,  D.  and  E.,  occurs  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  whilst  Beeopteris  gleichenioides  is  found  in  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  Rajmahal  Series  of  India. 

The  Australian  plant  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  genus  in  every 
particular,  but  we  do  not  possess  enough  of  the  frond  to  show  dichotomisatiou.  It  is 
either  identical  with  the  Indian  species,  or  a more  variety  of  it,  although  it  has  points  in 
common  with  the  European  form.  Dnf'ortunately  for  the  purposes  of  strict  identifica- 
tion, the  specimens  are  preserved  in  a fine  siliceous  grit,  which  has  obliterated  all  evidence 
of  fructification,  if  any  such  existed,  and  also  of  the  nervation.  As  regards  size  the 

* Denks.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Wien,  1859,  xvu.,  1 Abth.,  p.  186. 
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specimens  now  under  description  agree  entirely  witli  tie  Indian  species,  but  seem  to  be 
rather  smaller  than  the  European,  the  general  width  of  a pinna  being  tvvo-sixteentbs  of 
an  inch. 

The  figures  of  Oldham  and  Morris* * * §  represent  p irtions  of  fronds  as  long  as  seven 
inches,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  wide,  hut  the  largest  of  our  specimens  is  four  inches 
long  and  one  and  a-quarter  wide.  The  pinnae  are  certainly  narrower  than  D.  gleiclienioides, 
but  as  this  point  may  entirely  depend  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  specimen  in  the 
frond,  it  cannot  he  taken  a.-?  a point  of  much  importance. 

As  no  fructification  has  been  seen,  it  would  perhaps  he  more  advisable  to  place 
the  Croydon  fos.sils,  “ cliaraeteri.sed  by  the  slenderness  of  the  w'hole  leaf,  and  by  the 
delicate  linear  form  of  the  joinnse”  (Eeistmantel),  in  Gleichenites,  as  Oldham  and 
Morri.s  have  done  with  their  species;  althongli,  be  it  noted,  they  refer  to  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  latter  to  Didymosorus.  On  the  other  hand,  so  close  a resemblance 
can  hardly  liave  existed  without  some  corresponding  affinity  in  the  productive  state,  and 
I shall  therefore  veuture  to  place  GlcioJionites  gleiclienioides  in  Didgmosorns,  and  pro- 
visionally refer  the  Australian  form  to  it. 

The  general  relations  of  this  peculiar  fern  have  been  ably  discussed  by  the  late 
Messrs.  Oldham  and  Morris ; hut  in  their  deseriptiou  Ihey  slate  the  piunse  are  alternate. 
Their  figures,  how'ever,  show  as  much  variation  from  alternate  to  opposite  as  do  our 
specimens.  At  the  same  time  the  pinnro  are  apparently  closer  in  the  Indian  fossils. 

The  small  ovatelj -pointed  pinnules,  eutirelj'’  deeurrent  as  they  are,  give  to  the 
pinnas  a fret-saw-like  appearance,  and  are  evidently  a very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
fern.  In  consequence  of  the  gritty  nature  of  the  matrix  the  venation  is  obscure,  hut 
Oldham  and  IMorris  say  generally — “The  nervation  of  the  pinnules  is  very  indistinct, 
hut  seems  to  consist  of  a small  floxuous  midrib  becoming  nearly  obsolete  at  the  end  of 
the  pinnules,  and  from  which  secondary  veins  pass  off  obliquely  at  irregular  intervals.’  t 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croynlon  Gold  Eield,  North  Queensland 
(R.  L.  Jack). 

Family— DICTYOTAHNIOPTERIDA:. 

Genus — GLOSSOFTERI8,  Brongniart,  1828. 

(Prodrome  Hist.  V^g.  Poss.,  p.  54.) 

Ohs.  The  discovery  of  this  genus  by  Mr.  AY.  H.  Itands,  in  beds  believed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  has  already  been  referred  to.J  That  the  plant-remains 
so  discovered  are  portions  of  the  fronds  of  Glossopleris  is  unquestionable.  The  majority 
I am  simply  unable  to  distinguish  from  G.  Broieniana,  Brong.,  two  at  least  possessing 
the  broad  striated  midrib  represented  in  some  of  Dr.  0.  Fcistmantel’s  figure8.§  AVith 
these  are  portions  of  two  other  very  large  fronds,  with  fine  close  veins,  which  stream 
out  at  a very  low  angle  from  the  midrib,  producing  a long,  narrow  mesh,  and  recall  to 
mind  the  appearance  of  G.  icBniopteroides,  Eeist.,||  and  G.  ampla,  Dana.^  The  large 
size  that  these  leaves  unquestionably  attained  indicate  the  latter  species  as  that  to 
which  they  are  more  nearly  allied  It  wnll  be  remembered  that  both  O.  Broivniana  and 
O.  ampla.  occur  in  the  Bowen  Eiver  Series  of  the  Fermo-Qarhoniferous.** 

* Pal.  Indica  (Gondvvana  Flora),  1860,  i.,  Pt.  1,  fas.  6,  p.  46,  t.  25,  t.  26,  f.  2 and  3. 

t Loc.  cit.,  p.  46. 

X See  pp.  169  and  193. 

§ Mem.  Geol.  Survey  IST.  S.  Wales,  Pal.  No.  3,  1890,  t.  17,  f.  1,  1«. 

II  Ibid.,  t.  18,  f.  1,  la. 

IT  Ibid.,  t.  19,  f.  1 and  2. 

**  See  pp.  193  and  195, 
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This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Qlossopieris  has  been  found  in  Australia 
outside  bods  of  Permo-Carbouiferous  age,  i.e.,  beds  which  could  be  shown  so  to  be  by  the 
associated  fossils.  Hitherto,  the  occurrence  of  Qlossopteris  in  our  Palaeozoic,  and 
Tosniopieris  in  the  Mesozoic  strata,  has  been  regarded  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  first 
never  having  been,  to  my  knowledge,  found  above  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  and  the 
second  plant  below  the  Clarence  Series.  So  lone  has  this  stood  the  test  of  inquiry  in 
the  field,  and  so  closedy  do  the  leaves  found  by  Mr.  Bands  correspond  to  two  of  .our 
most  characteristic  Permo-Carboniferous  species  of  Q-loswpteris,  that  wore  it  not  for  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  extreme  care  and  wide  stratigraphical  experience  of  my 
Colleague  and  his  Assistant,  I should  be  tempted  to  question  the  reference  of  the  beds 
yielding  these  loaves  to  the  Desert  Sandstone  Series.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  be  regarded 
as  a very  remarkable  survival.  In  India,  it  is  true,  Olossopteris  passes,  according  to 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  late  Dr.  0.  Peistinantel,  into  the  Trias,*  and  the  same  appears 
to  bo  the  case  in  South  Africa.  There  the  upward  course  of  Glossopteris,  with  any 
certainty,  appears  to  cease,  according  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  its  range  in  time  ; 
for  although  a species  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Trautschold  from  the  llussian 
Cretaceous,  and  by  Messrs.  Yisiani  and  Massalongo  from  the  Italian  Tertiary ,t  still, 
these  determinations  require  confirmation.  Perhaps  the  present  instance  may  to  some 
extent  supply  this. 

Mr.  JNorman  Taylor,  when  acting  as  Geologist  to  AY.  II ami’s  “Expedition  in 
Northern  Queensland,”  as  long  ago  as  1872,  found  Olossopteris  in  a tableland  between 
the  Mitchell  and  AYalsh  ilivers,  to  which  he  in  consequence  ascribed,  and  with  our  then 
knowledge  justly  so,  a Carboniferous  age,  and  it  became  known  as  “ Taylor’s  Car- 
boniferous Eange.”J  The  tableland  in  question,  however,  according  to  my  Colleague, 
is  a denuded  fragment  of  the  De.sert  Sandstone,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  fossils  must  in  conse- 
quence be  added  to  the  list  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Flora. 

Loc.  Tableland  south  of  Mitchell  liiver  (AA  Taylor')  ; Belt’s  Creek,  near  Cape 
Gold  Field  (IF.  H.  Bands  —QoWn,  Geol.  Survey,  Queensland). 

Kingdom — ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom— EOJIINODERMATA. 

Class — Echinoidea. 

Order-EUEOHINOIDEA. 

Section— REGULABES  (Endoeyclica). 

Family— SPATANGIDiE. 

Genus— MIOBASTEB,  Ayassiz,  1831. 

(Prod.  Mon.  Ead.  Echiiiod.) 

Micbastek  Swekti,  sp.  nov. 

Ohs.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  associate  with  this,  the  first  Mesozoic 
Echinoderm  described  from  .Australian  rocks,  the  name  of  my  friend  Mr.  George  Sw'cet, 
of  Brunsw'ick,  Melbourne,  wdio  has  worked  wdth  much  success  amongst  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  to  wdiom  I am  indebted  for  the  contribution  of  a largo 
number  of  specimens.  

* Mem.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wale?,  Pal.  No.  3,  1S90,  p.  119. 

+ Feistmantel,  loc.  cii.,  jip.  119,  120. 

J Proc.  E.  Gengr.  Soc.,  1874,  xviii.,  p.  92. 
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Two  previous  but  indefinite  records  of  Cretaceous  Echini  have  been  made.  In 
1860,  Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Solwyn  wrote  * * * § : “I  have  lately  discovered,  embedded  in  our 
Pliocene  water-worn  gravel,  uear  Melbourne,  two  specimens,  considered  by  McCoy  to 
belong  to  decidedly  Chalk  species.  One  is  a very  perfect  Echinoderm,  the  other  a 
fragment  of  a Coral.”  Such  specimens  have  never  been  described  by  Prof.  McCoy,  but 
he  has  referred  to  them  in  very  emphatic  terms  in  his  Paper  “ On  the  Discovery  of 
Cretaceous  Pos.sils  in  Australia,”  wherein  he  remarks  f : “ Mr.  Selwyn  also  alluded 
formerly  to  a specimen  of  an  Echinide  in  flint  given  to  him  as  found  in  sinking  a well 
at  Prahran,  near  Melbourne,  having  been  identified  by  Prof.  McCoy  as  the  European 
Cretaceous  Co7iulns  allogalerus.  •The  Author  had  also  a ^int  Ananchytes  ovatus  oi  the 
same  age,  given  to  him  as  found  at  Eichmond,  near  Melbourne,  also  ; but  he  considered 
both  these  specimens  were  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  the  proof  of  their  having  really  * 
belonged  to  any  Australian  stratum.”  Nor  is  any  reference  made  to  these  species  in 
Prof.  McCoy’s  second  Essay  “ On  the  Eecent  Zoology  and  Palaeontology  of  Victoria,”^ 
under  the  section,  “ Cretaceous  Period.” 

The  second  reference  is  to  a remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  who, 
speaking  of  a collection  of  West  Australian  fossils  on  view  at  an  E.vhibition,  says  § : “In 
addition  ....  there  was  a silicious  cast  of  a Micraster  from  the  Chalk.”  So  far 
as  I am  aware,  no  further  stops  have  been  taken  to  test  the  occurrence  of  this  genus  in 
West  Australia. 

Few  absolute  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  present  specimen,  I regret  to 
say,  from  its  bad  state  of  preservation,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  Spatangidse, 
and  probably  referable  to  Micraster,  but  as  neither  the  fascioles  nor  tubercles  are  visible, 
the  reference  to  this  genus  is  even  questionable. 

The  teat,  in  its  present  state,  is  two  inches  long  from  anterior  to  posterior,  and 
one  and  a half  inches  wide.  It  is  spatangoid  in  outline,  with  petaloid  ambulacra,  the 
anterior  pair  much  the  longest,  odd  or  anterior  ambulacrum  reposing  in  the  sulcus, 
which  evidently  indented  the  anterior  border.  The  specimen  is  a cast,  the  test  having 
been  entirely  removed.  The  whole  of  the  abactinial  surface  is  concealed  in  immovable 
matrix.  It  will  be  subsequently  figured. 

Loo.  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough  ((?.  Siceet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

Sub-Kingdom — MOLLII SCA. 

Section— MOLLU  SCOID  A. 

Class — Bkachiopoda. 

Order— TRETENTERATA, 

Family— EHTNCIIONELLIDAl. 

Genus— TMIYNCIIONELLA,  Fischer,  1809. 

(Kotioe  Foss.  Ctouv.  Moscou,  p.  35.) 

EuTifcnoivELLA  CROYDONENSis,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  41,  figs.  13  and  14. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  moderately  transversely  elongated,  wider  than  high,  feebly 
convex,  and  sometimes  attaining  rather  large  proporlions;  cardinal  margin  angular; 
front  faintly  sinuated.  Yontral  valve  with  a wide  shallow  sinus,  and  the  flanks  to  some 

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1^60,  xvi.,  p.  148. 

+ Trans.  K.  Soa  Viet.,  1866,  vii.,  p.  50. 

t Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1807,  xx.,  p.  195. 

§ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  227. 
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degree  flattened ; umbo  sharp  and  projecting ; dental  plates,  as  indicated  by  the 
impressions  left,  strong,  short,  and  rather  curved ; flanks  bearing  six  prominent  angular 
ribs,  and  the  sulcus  occupied  by  four  fainter  costae,  with  indistinct  traces  of  distant 
transverse  lamellae.  Dorsal  valve  depressed,  with  a faint  flat  fold  ; septum  very  short ; 
costa)  similar  to  those  of  the  ventral  valve. 

Ols.  This  Ttliynohonella  is  common  in  the  Croydon  G-rit,  but  always  in  the  form 
of  easts,  and  those  usually  of  the  ventral  valve.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  H.  lacunosa,  Sehl.,  from  the  White  Jura  of  G-ermany,  although  the 
outline  is  decidedly  more  that  of  R.  coinpressa,  Sby.,  of  the  European  Cretaceous,  but 
the  costas  in  our  shell  are  too  few  and  coarse  for  that  species.  With  the  exception  of 
the  inequilateral  feature  in  Rhynohonella  mteriana,  D’Orb.,  our  shell  comes  very  close 
to  this.  The  specimens  are  not  large  for  a Jurassic  Rynchonella,  but  they  are  so  as 
compared  with  the  generality  of  the  Cretaceous  forms,  and  when  compared  with 
Tertiary  or  Recent  species  are  very  large. 

Another  shell  allied  to  R.  croydonensis  is  R.  major,  J.  de  C.  Sby.,  sp.,*  from  the 
TJpj)er  Mesozoic  Beds  of  Cutch,  but  the  costa?  are  far  too  numerous  and  close. 

Associated  with  R.  croydonensis  is  a smaller  cast,  apparently  that  of  a dorsal 
valve.  It  possesses  a much  more  regular  degree  of  convexity,  and  is  without  a mesial 
fold,  but  there  is  present  the  same  flattened  umbonal  region  as  in  the  above.  Its  more 
convex  form  generally  and  the  want  of  a fold  forbids  it  being  the  dorsal  v.alve  of  R. 
croydonensis,  but  at  the  same  time  the  two  forms  do  bear  an  indescribable  resemblance 
to  one  another.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  septum  is  short  (PL  42,  fig.  8). 

Loc.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon  Gold  Pield  (R.  L.  Jach) ; Mount  Angus,  Croydon 
(R.  L.  JacTc). 

Section-MOLLUSCA  VERA. 

Class — Pelecypoda. 

Oider-OSTRACEA, 

Eamily— OSTEEID^. 

Qenus — OSTRRA,  Linnems,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  x.,  p.  GOO.) 

OsTREA,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  43,  fig.  8. 

Ohs.  Some  obscure  impressions  and  easts  from  the  Croydon  Grit  appear 
referable  to  this  protean  and  widely  spread  genus.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  definite 
characters  to  them,  but  the  casts  are  irregularly  sub-obovale,  oblique  to  some  extent,  not 
greatly  widening  towards  the  front.  The  umbo  of  the  under  valve  is  thickened  although 
not  curved  upwards,  but  the  left-hand  edge  or  margin  of  the  shell  deeply  sinuated.  The 
grooved  cartilage  area  is  roughly  triangular,  and  obliquely  inclined  towards  the  sinuated 
side. 

This  resembles  many  forms  of  Oyster,  but  is  not  unlike  a variety  of  Ostrea 
patina,  which  the  late  Mr.  Meek  proposed  to  call  Ostrea  suhsinuata,j  except  that  the 
sinuated  margin  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  attached  valve ; in  our  specimens  it  seems  to 
ho  on  the  left.  In  addition  to  this  the  ligameutal  depression  is  oblique,  but  in  Meek’s 
figure  it  is  not  so  represented. 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a specific  name  being  given  to  these 
specimens. 

Loc.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon  Gold  Eield  {W.  SamwclT). 

* Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser.,  v.,  E,-!!)!.  t.  22,  t.  22,  f.  IG. 

t Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Ter.,  1876,  ix.  (Invert.  Oret.  Tert.  Eosa.  Up.  Missouri),  p.  18,  t.  11, 
f.  4a  and  46. 

2 M 
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Pamily— ANOMIID^. 

Gemts — PLACUNA,  Bruguiere,  1789. 

(Encycl.  Method.,  i.) 

Placuna,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  4.3,  fig,  9. 

Ohs.  The  presence  of  the  genus  Placuna  in  the  uppermost  Mesozoic  Beds  of 
Queensland  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  a small  shell,  one  and  a-quarter  inch  wide  by 
the  same  in  height,  wdth  a nearly  straight  cardinal  margin.  The  specimen  is  only  an 
impression,  jjossibly  of  the  interior  of  the  right  valve,  and  shows  the  indentations  left  by 
its  own  diverging  teeth,  and  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  valve.  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  shoehorn-shaped  muscular  impression,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
pit  between  the  “ cartilage  fulcra.” 

The  transverse  outline  of  this  species  renders  it  a peculiar  one,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  equal  to  the  vertical  measurement. 

Loo.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon  Gold  Field  {B.  L.  Jack). 


Family — LIMID.®. 

Genus — LIMA,  Bruguiere,  1789. 

(Tab.  Encycl.  Mt^thod.,  PI.  206.) 

Lima  (Eadula)  Eandsi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  21,  fig.  13. 

8p.  Char.  Shell  obliquely  ovate,  more  or  less  compressed,  very  slightly  alate 
posteriorly.  Hinge-line  very  short,  straight,  and  horizontal.  Anterior  side  rounded, 
alate  above,  margin  convex ; posterior  side  small,  verj’^  slightly  alate,  with  a convex 
margin,  slightly  emargiuato  above ; posterior  slope  sharp  ; ventral  margin  obliquely 
rounded.  Umbones  moderately  acute,  apparently  incurved.  Surface  bearing  as  many 
as  fifteen  (twelve  to  fifteen)  broad,  to  some  extent  flattened,  radiating  ribs,  with  at 
times  traces  of  a few  shorter  interpolated  costa),  separated  by  flat  interspaces,  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  width  of  the  ribs,  crossed  by  delicate  concentric  lamellae ; the 
anterior  and  posterior  wings,  and  the  sides  of  the  valves  contiguous  to  them,  are  devoid 
of  ribs. 

Obs.  This  shell,  although  allied  to  Lima  Gordoni  (PI.  24,  fig.  16),  is  believed  to 
be  distinct.  The  costas  of  the  former  are  much  more  numerous,  the  margins  of  the 
shell  are  quite  differently  curved,  and  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  pronounced 
hinge-line.  L.  Gordoni  is  also  much  more  obliquely  produced  towards  the  posterior 
side.  A fragment  of  another  specimen  would  seem  to  show  that  some  of  the  ribs  on 
the  anterior  side  were  spinous  at  their  front  edges. 

From  the  shell  T have  called  Oxgtoma  rockwoodensis  (PI.  24,  fig.  15)  the  present 
differs  in  a less  convexity,  altogether  different  posterior  wing  and  umbo,  and  by 
possessing  radiating  ribs  thicker  and  more  obtuse.  Our  species  resembles  a shell 
figured  by  Conrad  as  Lima  leonensis,*  but  is  less  oblique. 

Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bauds,  Assiistant  Government  Geologist  of 
Queensland. 

Loo.  Near  Mullet  Creek,  twelve  miles  south  of  Eosedale  Station,  Port  Curtis 
{W.  H.  Bands)-,  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough  {W.  PI.  Bands;  G.  Sioeet — 
Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne;  and  T.  W.  PJ.  David — -Colin.  David,  Sydney). 

* Desorip.  Cret.  and  Tert.  Foss.  Report  TJ.S.  emd  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  1S57,  i.,  Ft,  2,  p.  151) 

t.  6,  {.  Sa-c. 
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Lima,  sp, 

PI.  21,  fig.  11. 

Ohs.  A shell  allied  to  this  genus  is  perhaps  represented  in  the  ill-preseryed 
example  represented  in  PL  21,  fig.  11.  The  hinge  has  disappeared,  hut  a small 
of  one  of  the  ears  remains.  The  exterior,  as  seen  through  the  thin  shell,  is  highly 
cancellate,  resembling  that  of  Pecien  wquilineatus,  Moore  (PI.  21,  fig.  10). 

Loe.  Isis  Eiver,  near  Bundaberg,  and  Maryborough  Eoad  {W.  PL.  Bands'). 

Order-MTTILACEA. 

Family — AVICULIDAH. 

Qemis—PSEUDAVIGULA,  Etheridge fil. 

(See  p.  iiO.)  _ pie 

Ohs.  A description  of  this  now  genus  comes  more  conveniently  under  the  head  of 

“ Bolling  Downs  Fossils,”  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

PsEUDAVicuLA  ? ALATA,  Etheridge,  sp.,  PI.  24,  fig.  14. 

Avicula  alata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  342,  t.  20,  f.  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  inequivalve,  inequilateral ; auricles  unequal,  posterior  much 
expanded,  anterior  small ; hinge-line  straight,  umbones  acute  and  prominent,  umbonal 
region  thick ; valves  with  numerous  (thii-ty-four)  radiating  ribs,  with  alternating  sma  ler 
ones,  except  near  the  middle  of  the  valve,  where  the  ribs  (seven  and  eight)  are  all  equa  , 
and  range  from  the  umbo  to  the  ventral  margin.  (Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  The  generic  affinities  of  this  species  are  at  present  very  obscure.  It  is  not 
an  Avicula,  but  may  have  relations  with  the  present  genus. 

Loc.  Maryborough  (The  late  B.  Daintree). 

Genus— MACCOTELLA,  Etheridge  fil. 

(See  p.  451.) 

Maccotelia  Baeklvi,  var.  matiijsbukiensis,  Etheridge  Jil. 

PI.  22,  fig.  3 ; PI.  42,  figs.  4 and  5. 

(For  synonymy  and  description,  see  p.  455.) 

Ohs.  The  species  will  be  found  fully  described  amongst  the  Bolling  Downs 
fossils  ; '*  particular  attention,  however,  may  be  called  to  PI.  22,  fig.  3,  which  seems  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  size  and  rugosity  of  the  primary  costal,  and  development  of  the 
posterior  spines.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  Beds. 
Other  figures  are  given,  PI.  42.  figs.  4 and  6,  of  specimens  from  Croydon. 

Loc.  Spring  and  True  Blue  Hills,  Croydon  Gold  Field  (B.  L.  Jack  and  W. 
Samivell).  Occurs  also  in  the  Bolling  Downs  Beds. 

Maccoteeea  coebiensis,  Moore,  sp. 

PI.  22,  figs.  8 and  9. 

Avieuhi  corhiensis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  24G,  t.  11,  f.  7* 

Crenatula!  yibhosa,  Etheridge,  Ibid.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  339,  t.  19,  f.  3. 

Ohs.  M.  corhiensis  has  been  fully  described  under  the  “Bolling  Downs" 
section  from  specimens  in  the  combined  Collections  of  the  Geological  Suiiey  an 
Messrs.  Tate,  Sweet,  and  David.  It  is  a particularly  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Maryborough  Beds. 

* See  p.  45.5,  PI.  22,  figs.  1-5,  PI.  23,  figs.  1 and  2. 
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Loc.  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborougli  (i2.  L.  Jack  ; G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet, 
Melbourne ; T.  W.  JS.  David — Colin.  David,  Sydney).  Occurs  also  in  tbe  Eolling 
Downs  Beds. 

Maccotella  eeplecta,  Moore,  sp. 

PI.  23,  figs.  3-7  and  10  ; ? figs.  1 and  2. 

Avicu/a  refiecta,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  246,  t.  12,  f.  1. 

,,  Barklyl,  var.  reflecta,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pfc.  2,  p.  240,  t.  12, 

figs.  4-0. 

Ols.  This  species  is  described  under  the  head  of  “ Eolling  Downs,”  to  which 
the  Reader  is  referred.*  It  has  been  found  in  the  Desert  Sandstone  at  the  following 
locality : — 

Loc.  Isis  Eiver,  near  Maryborough  and  Bundaberg  Road  (W.  H.  Bands). 
Occurs  also  in  the  Rolling  Downs  Beds. 

Maccotella  ? sttbsteiata,  Moore,  sp. 

PI.  23,  figs.  8 and  9. 

Avicula  substriata,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  247,  t.  11,  f.  6. 

Ohs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  species  of  Maccoyella,  this  is  described  amongst 
the  Rolling  Downs  Mollusca.f  The  shells  figured  (PI.  23,  figs.  8 and  9)  are  believed 
to  appertain  to  the  present  species.  The  reference  is  chiefly  made  on  account  of  the 
extended  posterior  wing,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  a peculiar  elevation  of  the  hinge  or 
dorsal  margin  at  its  outward  termination.  The  specimen  is  in  a poor  state  of  preserva- 
tion, so  that  a definite  opinion  may  be  for  the  present  held  over. 

Both  figs.  8 and  9 occur  in  close  contiguity  on  the  same  piece  of  matrix,  and 
are  probably  the  right  and  left  valves  of  the  same  species.  They  are  but  casts.  Pig.  9 
is  a convex  valve,  and  more  or  less  oblique,  bearing  thirteen  or  more  strong  ribs. 
The  cardinal  margin  is  long,  and  produced  upwards,  forming  with  the  posterior  end 
a high  elevated  wing.  The  whole  length  of  the  cardinal  margin  is  bordered  by  a 
small  longitudinally  grooved  area,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  subject  of  fig.  8 
is  a flatter  valve  than  fig  9,  with  finer  and  much  more  numerous  ribs,  and  in  addition 
interpolated  riblets,  with  the  interspaces  cross-striated. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {B.  L.  Jack).  Occurs  also  in  the  Eolling  Downs  Beds. 

Maccotella  ? umbonalis,  Moore,  sp. 

PI,  23,  fig.  4. 

Avicula  umbonalis,  Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1870,  xxvi.,  p.  246,  t.  12,  figs.  2 and  3. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  fully  described  under  the  head  of  “ Rolling  Downs,”  to 
which  the  Reader  is  referred.  J 

I have  not  seen  a perfect  specimen  of  this  species,  but  Mr.  Rands  has  collected 
a large  bivalve  at  Maryborough  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Moore’s  figure.  It  is 
transversely  ovate,  with  an  obtuse  umbo,  and  a sharp,  incurved  beak.  A large  number 
of  radiating  ribs  were  present,  some  being  larger  and  more  determinate  than  the  others. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Corporation  Quarries,  Maryborough  (JV.  H.  Bands;  G. 
Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne) ; Wharf  Railway,  Maryborough  {W.  H.  Bands). 
Occurs  also  in  the  Rolling  Downs  Beds. 


* See  p.  457,  PI.  23,  figs.  1,  2,  3-7,  and  10. 
t See  p.  459,  PI.  22,  fig.  10. 
t See  p.  458,  PI.  22,  figs.  6 and  7, 
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Order-ARCACEA, 

Pamily — ARCIDA2. 

Genus — CTTOULL^A,  Lamarch,  1801. 

(Syst.  Anim.  .sans  Verteb.,  p.  116. ) 

CrcuLLiEA  EOBUSTA,  Etheridge,  PI.  26,  figs.  1 and  4. 

Cucullcea  rolusta,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Jmirn.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  340,  t.  20,  f.  1. 

,,  costata,  Etheridge,. lilt'd.,  t.  20,  f.  2. 

S^}.  Char.  Shell  trapeziform  or  rhomhoiclal  and  nearly  equilateral ; body  of  the 
Talves  very  convex  and  inflated ; dorsal  margin  straight,  long ; area  wide  and  flat ; 
posterior  teeth  three  or  four,  horizontal  crests  of  the  teeth  and  bottoms  of  the  sockets 
denticulated ; ventral  margin  rounded,  closed,  the  interior  wide  and  flattened ; anterior 
and  posterior  ends  truncated ; umbones  large,  gibbous,  distant,  and  incurved ; pallial 
line  straight ; costas  or  ribs  thirteen  to  twenty-four  in  number,  equal,  sharp,  composed  of 
from  three  to  five  subordinate  ribs,  the  posterior  end  apparently  devoid  of  ribs  ; inter- 
spaces wide,  filled  with  very  fine  riblets  parallel  to  the  principal  costae. 

Obs.  It  is  very  questionable  if  two  species  exist  at  Maryborough,  where  these 
shells  appear  to  be  moderately  common.  I have  therefore  combined  both  for  the  present 
under  one  name. 

The  ribs,  or  costae,  become  wider  apart  towards  the  extremities  of  the  valves,  and 
are  sharp  with  wide  interspaces.  The  latter  are  filled  with  very  fine  riblets,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  well  cancellated  by  sub-imbricating  frills.  The  usual  number  of 
principal  costae  is  thirteen,  three  on  the  anterior  end  and  the  remainder  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  shell,  the  posterior  end  being  apparently  devoid  of  them,  or  at  any  rate 
with  the  costae  very  faintly  developed.  Between  each  pair  are  four  or  five  smaller  or 
secondary  costae,  besides  the  five  lines  previously  mentioned. 

Gucullcea  virgata,  J.  de  C.  Sby.,*  from  the  “ Upper  Secondary  ” Formation  of 
Cutch,  is  remarkably  like  C.  rohusta,  both  in  shape  and  ornament. 

Log.  Maryborough  {The  late  B.  Baintree')-,  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough 
{VF.  H.  Bands ; Messrs.  T.  W.  E.  Bavid  and  G.  Sweet — Colins.  David  and  Sweet). 

Family— NUCULID^. 

Genus — NTTCULA,  lamarch,  1799. 

(Prodrome — Mem.  Soo.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  87.) 

NucriA  QUAUEATA,  Etheridge,  PI.  26,  figs.  8 and  9. 

^ucuta  quadmta,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  341,  t.  19,  f.  6,  t.  20,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  quadrate  and  tumid,  umbones  anterior,  and  anterior  side  short 
and  vertical ; posterior  side  much  elongated  and  sharply  rounded ; teeth  on  posterior 
side  large  and  numerous ; those  on  anterior  side  few  (seven  or  eight)  and  smaller ; 
posterior  dorsal  margin  flat.  {Etheridge.) 

Obs.  This  and  the  following  species  appear  to  be  unusually  large  for  Cretaceous 
forms.  The  muscular  scars  and  pallial  line  are  very  strongly  marked  in  the  cast.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s  original  figures  of  this  species  the  scars  of  the  retractor  ("f) 
muscles,  usually  met  with  on  the  visceral  region  of  the  interior  surface  of  Nuculm,  are 
exceedingly  developed,  and  give  to  the  surface  of  the  cast  quite  a pock-marked 
appearance.  It  is  a rather  thick,  heavy  species,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  posterior,  very 
large  hinge-teeth. 

* Trans,  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser.,  v.,  E.xpl.  t.  22,  t.  22,  f.  1. 
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hoc.  Maryborougli  {The  late  H.  Daintree;  the  Hon.  A,  C.  Gregory ; Messrs. 
T.  W.  JS.  David  and  Q.  Sweet — Colins.  DayicI  and  Sweet).  Occurs  also  in  tlie  Bolling 
Downs  Beds. 

NucutA  OI0ANTEA,  Dtheridge,  PL  26,  figs.  6 and  7. 

Nucula  'jigantea,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii,,  p.  341,  t.  20,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  ovately  oblong ; dorsal  margin  nearly  horizontal ; ventral 
margin  nearly  semi-circular ; umbones  placed  very  anteriorly  and  nearly  straight ; hinge- 
teeth  thirteen  or  fourteen,  on  posterior  side,  and  five  or  six  on  anterior  side  of  umbo. 
{Etheridge.') 

Obs.  The  ligamentary  pit  in  this  species  is  large  and  spoon-shaped,  and  directed 
towards  the  posterior  end.  One  specimen  examined  possessed  sixteen  teeth  on  the 
posterior  hinge,  and  another  from  Port  Curtis  only  ten,  but  this  may  depend  on 
preservation.  The  exterior  was  ornamented  with  fine  concentric  lines. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  E,  Daintree;  Messrs.  T.  W.  E.  David  and  G. 
/Street— Colins.  David  and  Sweet)  ; near  Mullet  Creek,  twelve  miles  south  of  Eosedale 
Station,  Port  Curtis  {W.  H.  Bands). 

Genus— JSrEOUDAEA,  Link,  1807. 

(Besohr.  Natur.  Samml.  Rostolc,  iii.,  p.  165.) 

Nuculaka  (?  Yoldia)  Baudsi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  26,  fig.  10. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongately  ovate,  rather  tumid,  moderately  large,  rostrate 
posteriorly.  Cardinal  margin  or  hinge-line  somewhat  convex  in  front,  excavated  or 
concave  behind,  with  about  fourteen  teeth  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides. 
Anterior  end  rather  produced ; anterior  and  ventral  margins  rounded.  Posterior  end 
bluntly  rostrate,  curved  upwards.  Umbones  sub-central. 

Obs.  The  surface  markings  and  the  pallial  line  are  not  visible,  but  I believe  the 
species  is  refei’able  either  to  Niiciilana  or  Yoldia.  Tt  is  allied  to  such  as  Leda  protexta, 
Gabb,*  and  Yoldia  scaphuloidea,  Stoliczka,t  more  particularly  the  latter,  but  differs  in 
size  and  in  having  a more  acute  rostrum. 

The  siiecics  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bands,  Assistant  Government 
Geologist  of  Queensland. 

Loo,  Isis  Biver,  near  Bundaberg  Eoad,  Wide  Bay  {W.  H.  Bands). 

Genus — ADBAJYA,  D.  and  A.  Adams,  1858.  J 
(Gen.  Recent  Moll.,  li.,  Pt.  33,  p.  047.) 

Adeaita  EiiONaATA,  Etheridge,  sp.,  PL  33,  fig.  8. 

I^da  dongata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  341,  t.  20,  f.  5. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongated,  length  nearly  double  the  height ; umbones  nearly 
central,  nearer  anterior  than  posterior  margin  ; teeth  very  numerous  on  both  sides  of 
umbo,  anterior  twelve  or  tliirteen,  posterior  fifteen.  {Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  In  form  this  species  seems  to  approach  much  nearer  to  H.  and  A.  Adams 
genus  Adrana  than  either  to  Leda  or  Yoldia.  The  resemblance  to  Leda  scapha,  d’Orb., 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  aj/parent,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Etheridge.  As  regards  Yoldia 
scaphuloidea,  StoL,  of  the  Arrialoor  Group  of  India,  the  likeness  is  greater,  but  the  two 
shells  are  clearly  distinct.  When  perfect,  the  anterior  margin  is  regularly  rounded,  and 

* Pal.  California,  1864,  i.,  p.  19t),  t.  26,  £.  185. 

t Pal.  Indica  (Cret.  Fauna),  iii.,  1871,  Fas.  5-8,  p.  324,  t.  17,  f.  11  and  12. 

tNon  Adrana,  Loew,  1873,  a genus  of  Diptera,  nco  Adrania,  Stal,  1863,  a genus  of  Hemiptera. 
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tolerably  deep  from  the  dorsal  to  tbe  ventral.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  of  the 
valves  gaping,  although  some  appearance  of  this  does  exist  at  the  posterior  end  of  one 
specimen.  It  was  evidently  a very  much  couipressed  species.  An  example  collected 
by  Prof.  T.  W.  E.  David  measures  one  and  a-half  inches  in  length. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  R.  Daintree ; T.  W.  R.  David— CoVlu..  David, 

Sydney). 

Eamily — TllIGrONIDAS. 

Genus — TRIGONIA,  Bruejuiere,  1789. 

(Encycl.  Mtithod.  i.,  PI.  14.) 

Teigonia  has  eta,  Ether  idge. 

Trioonia  mtsuia,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1873,  xxviii.,  p.  339,  t.  19,  f.  2,  2a. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  triangular  or  deltoid,  much  produced  or  elongated  at  the 
posterior  end ; anterior  side  truncated ; umboiies  promineut  and  thick  ; hinge  area  and 
teeth  not  preserved,  save  a few  on  the  posterior  area.  {Etheridge?) 

Obs.  We  possess  only  the  cast  of  this  shell,  and  had  it  been  found  in  the 
Cretaceo.us  rocks  of  Britain  we  should  have  allied  it  to  Trigonia  alceformis,  Park.,  or 
T.  caudata,  Ag.,  but  from  the  umbo  to  the  ventral  margin  it  is  much  higher  or  deeper 
than  either  of  the  two  forms  referred  to.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  concentric 
folds  or  ribs  supported  tubercles  upon  them,  as  in  Trigonia  scabra  and  T.  caudata. 
I unhesitatingly  refer  it  to  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and  it  belongs  to  a type  not  known 
in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  T.  sanotw-crucis,  Pictet  and  Camp.,  much  resembles  this  shell ; and 
again,  Mr.  C.  L.  Griesbach  describes  a Trigonia,  from  the  Umtafuna  Eiver,  Natal, 
which  has  an  elongated  posterior  end,  and,  in  general  shape  and  deltoid  form,  is  much 
like  our  shell.  {Etheridge.') 

The  folds  distributed  over  the  umbonal  region  in  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figure  are  shown, 
on  the  internal  cast  of  a left  valve  obtained  by  Prof.  T.  W.  E.  David,  to  occur  generally 
over  the  whole  valve,  except  on  the  posterior  slope.  They  are  wide  and  flat. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  R.  Daintree;  T.  W.  E.  David  Colin.  David, 

Sydney). 

Teigokia,  sp.  ind.  {a.),  PI.  26,  fig.  5. 

Sp.  Char.  Cast  subovately  elongate,  subconvex,  but  not  inflated ; anterior  side 
rounded  from  the  umbones  downwards,  and  but  little  produced;  posterior  side  pro- 
duced into  an  obtuse,  somewhat  flattened,  nasiform  extension,  with  a straight  oblique 
margin  ; ventral  margin  rounded,  extended,  without  apparent  undulation  or  excavation 
posteriorly  ; hinge-line  concave,  sloping  towards  the  posterior  end;  umbones  acute,  little 
incurved,  nearly  vertical  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  shell ; area  narrow  and  elongate, 
bounded  by  a sub-acute  ridge  from  the  umbones,  which  gradually  dies  out ; escutcheon 
not  preserved;  dental  sockets  oblique,  divergent,  the  anterior  tear-slinped  and  long,  the 
posterior  thin  ; flanks  of  the  cast  but  little  convex,  whilst  the  posterior  end  immediately 
below  the  bounding  earina  of  the  area  bears  a depression  or  groove. 

Ohs.  An  exceedingly  well-preserved  cast,  which  appears  to  differ  from  any  of 
the  hitherto  described  Australian  Trigonias,  but  is  probably  nearest  to  T.  mesembria. 
Woods  It  differs  entirely  in  shape  from  T.  lineata,  Moore,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
pointed  at  the  posterior  end  for  T.  nasuta,  Etheridge.  In  many  points  this  cast  agrees 
with  Trigonia  conocar diiformis,  Krauss,*  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  South  Africa,  but  is 

* Nova  Acta  Acad.  Cses.  Leoii.— Carol.  Nat.  Curio.,  IS.'iO,  xxii.,  Tars.  2.,  p.  454.,  t.  49,  f.  1. 
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by^  no  means  so  massive  a shell,  and  some  of  the  internal  characters  are  different ; still, 
it  is  undoubtedly  closely  allied  to  Krauss’ species.  It  does  not  in  any  way  agree  with  the 
other  Soutli  African  Cretaceous  shell,  Trigonia  Sliepstotiei,  Grieshach.* 

I think  it  quite  likely  that  the  present  shell  may  be  an  elongated  variety  of 
T.  mesemlria.  Ton.  Woods,  but  as  the  figure  of  this  species  represents  an  individual  with 
the  shell  on,  and  the  present  fossil  is  only  a east,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them.  On 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Trigonia  casts,  the  late  Dr.  Lycett  made  the  following 
remarks,  which  are  very  applicable  to  these  Australian  forms.  He  said It  rarely 
happens  that  any  of  the  externa]  ornaments  are  visible  upon  them;  and  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  the  impressions  of  these  ornaments  are  only  faintly  and 
insufficiently  shown,  so  that  by  means  of  these  alone  the  external  aspect  even  of  a 
single  species  could  never  be  fully  ascertained,  and  even  when  both  the  mould  and  test 
have  been  obtained  it  is  not  in  every  instance  that  the  mould  can  with  certainty  be  dis- 
criminated from  those  of  other  allied  species.  The  practice  of  authors,  therefore,  who 
have  described  supposed  new  species  even  partially,  and  have  named  them  from  internal 
moulds  alone,  is  objectionable,  as  tending  to  create  doubt  and  hesitation  in  the  minds  of 
students,  and  encumbering  the  list  of  species  with  things  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
are  little  more  then  mere  names.” 

Loc.  Maryborough  {Hon.  A.  0.  Gregory). 

Family— CTPRINID..I:. 

Genus — GYPB.IN'A,  Lamarch,  1818. 

(Hist.  Anim.  sans.  Verteb.,  v.) 

CrraiNA  Ciaekei,  Moore,  PI.  27,  fig.  9;  ?P1.  26,  figs.  18  and  19. 

(For  description  see  under  “ Boiling  Downs,”  p.  47-i.) 

Ods.  This  shell  appears  to  have  attained  considerable  dimensions  in  the 
Australian  Cretaceous  seas,  being  much  larger  than  the  Cyprina  planata  of  the  Lower 
Tertiaries  of  Britain  and  France.  In  form  and  habit  G.  expansa  is  closely  allied  to  G. 
planata,  possessing  also  the  compressed  ventral  border,  deep  lunule,  and  expanded 
anterior  or  pedi-lateral  margin.  {Etheridge.) 

C.  expansa  is  a very  characteristic  species  of  the  North  Queensland  Cretaceous 
deposits.  In  the  Maryborough  Beds  it  has  invariably  been  met  with  in  casts,  but  in 
the  nodular  limestone  of  the  Walsh  Eiver  portions  of  the  shell  arc  usually  attached  to 
the  specimens.  In  some  individuals  the  anterior  side  is  longer,  and  the  dorsal  margin 
very  much  more  oblique,  than  represented  in  Mr.  Etheridge’s  figure.  The  umbones  are 
much  incurved,  and  the  lunule  deep.  The  anterior  end  rather  compressed  and  flattened 
towards  the  margins.  The  pallial  line  is  strongly  marked,  but  the  sinus  is  not  deep.  The 
shell,  where  preserved,  is  thick  and  concentrically  coiTugated,  with  fine  intervening 
concentric  lines. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Maryborough  {The  late  B.  Baintree ; T.  W.  E.  David — 
Colin.  David,  Sydney ; G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

In  connection  with  this  genus  may  be  mentioned  a shell  (PI.  27,  Fig.  1) 
figured  t by  Mr.  Etheridge  without  name.  The  following  is  his  description  “ Shell 
apparently  smooth,  semicircular,  nearly  equilateral,  equivalve ; umbones  central,  slightly 
acute  and  anterior  ; posterior  and  ventral  margins  equally  rounded  and  smooth ; hinge- 
line  straight,  rounded  at  the  angles,  giving  the  shell  an  almost  circular  appearance.” 


* Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1871,  -xxvii.,  t.  3,  f.  11. 
t Ibid.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p,  330,  t.  19,  f.  i. 
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“ Ohs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a particle  o£  the  original  shell 
wherewith  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  markings,  or  even  the  ventral  margin  to  aid 
us  in  determining  whether  the  inner  edge  Avas  crenulated  or  plain  ; externally  the  shell 
appears  to  have  been  smooth  or  delicately  concentrically  marked.  The  cast  of  the 
hinge-line  is  such  as  to  prevent  our  determining  any  teeth  below  the  junction  of  the 
two  valves. 

“In  outward  form  this  shell  much  resembles  Lucina  {CodaMa)  percrassa,  StoL, 
from  the  Arrialoor  G-roup  (India)  ; and  the  shell  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  that  of 
this  species,  but  not  so  high.  The  pallial  line  appears  to  be  simple ; and  the  muscular 
impressions  resemble  those  of  Jdeciunculus.  Some  Axincea  from  the  Indian  Cretaceous 
rocks,  but  for  their  size,  would  very  closely  resemble  this  shell.  "We  possess  one 
specimen  only,  and  that  a cast  of  one  valve. 

Three  similar  casts  have  come  under  my  own  observation  (PI.  27,  fig.  1),  but  I 
am  in  no  way  better  prepared  to  offer  any  definite  suggestion  as  to  their  generic  affinity 
than  was  Mr.  Etheridge.  Cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  were  undoubtedly  present,  so  that 
the  supposed  resemblance  to  Axinasa  {Pectuncuhts)  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  The 
hinge  characters,  however,  arc  too  ill-preserved  to  warrant  us  in  a complete  generic, 
reference,  but,  in  all  probability,  these  shells  belong  either  to  the  Cyprinidro  or  Luei- 
nida'.  Eor  a true  Oyprina,  the  umbones  are  too  central,  although  slightly  on  the 
anterior  side ; whilst  the  absence  of  crenulations  along  the  ventral  interior  of  the  valves 
separates  them  at  once  from  that  section  of  CodaMa  referred  to  by  Mr.  Etheridge. 

Prof.  K.  Martin  has  described  a large  shell,  having  much  the  appearance  of  our 
fossils,  but  with  the  shelly  matter  preserved,  from  the  Tertiary  Beds  of  Java.  He 
provisionally  refers  it  to  Lucina.* 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  again,  has  figured  a similar  form,  referred  to  the  same  genus, 
from  the  Tertiary  series  of  Oregon,  under  the  name  of  Lucina  acutilincata.'\  The 
Outline  corresponds  well  with  our  shell. 

The  almost  central  beaks,  and  nearly  round  outline,  with  an  apparently  indefinite 
or  smooth  surface  ornament,  are  features  of  too  marked  a character  to  be  easily  passed 
over.  The  posterior  muscular  scar  was  large,  deep,  and  round-oval,  and  the  pallial  sinus 
wide  and  open,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  here  have  the  foreshadowing  of  a 
new  genus.  In  two  of  the  specimens  one  of  the  valves  has  been  thrust  upwards, 
producing  an  apparent  inequality  of  the  valves,  but  in  the  third  they  are  normal. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  Jt.  Laintree). 


Order— LUCINACEA. 

Family— LHCINID^. 

Genus — UNIOAPDIJJM,  d' Orhigny,  1850. 

(Prod.  Pal.  Strat.,  i,  p.  218.) 

UmcAHDiuM  ? Ethebidgei,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  27,  fig.  1. 

Genus?,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  339,  1. 19,  f.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  large,  more  or  less  semicircular,  if  anything  slightly  oval,  the 
transverse  measurement  being  slightly  the  greater,  nearly  equilateral,  convex,  and 
inflated  in  the  umbonal  region.  Dorsal  margin  nearly  straight,  rounded  at  the  lateral 
angles  ; anterior  and  ventral  margins  rounded,  but  the  posterior  slightly  produced. 


* Sammiungen  Geol.  Reiebs  Mus.  in  Leiden,  1883,  i..  No.  5,  Heft  4,  t.  13,  f.  43. 
t Geology,  Wilkes’  U.  S.  Explor.  Exped.,  1849,  x.,  Atlas,  t.  18,  f.  2. 
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Um'bones  large,  incurved,  slightly  anterior.  Cardinal  teeth  large,  apparently  one  in 
each  valve;  the  dorsal  margin  thickened  iutornally  on  the  posterior  side,  and  assuming 
a rather  lateral,  tooth-like  appearance.  Adductor  muscular  scars  well  developed, 
especially  the  posterior,  which  is  deeply  excavated  on  the  outer  side.  Surface  with  wide 
concentric  laminae,  and  intermediate  finer  lines  of  growth. 

Ohs.  The  reference  to  Unicardium  is  made  pirovisionally,  as  the  casts  of  this 
shell  liave  long  puzzled  me,  as  did  those  in  Daintree’s  Collection  perplex  Mr.  Etheridge. 
It  always  occurs  as  internal  casts  and  from  the  one  locality,  the  almost  equilateral  form 
and  central  beaks  being  among  its  chief  peculiarities. 

The  pallial  line  is  simple,  although  in  our  illustration  (PI.  27,  fig.  1)  it  appears 
sinuated,  but  this  only  arises  from  a fracture,  all  other  specimens  having  presented  a 
perfectly  continuous  line. 

Named  in  honour  of  my  Eathcr,  Mr.  Eobert  Etheridge,  E.R.S. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough  (T/je  late  B.  Baintree, 
and  B.  L.  Jack ; O.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

Older— TELLINACEA. 

Eamily— TELLINIDJi. 

Genus — PALJEOMCEBA,  Stoliezka,  1870. 

(Pal.  Indica  (Otet.  Fauna),  1870,  ill.,  Fasc.,  1-4,  ii.llG.) 

PAL-noMOJBA  iiAniJBBUUiEifsis,  Etheridge,  sp. 

TelUna  Markehuriensis,  Etheridge,  Quart.  .Tourn.  Geol.  Sac.,  1872,  .'cxviii.,  p.  341,  t.  20,  f.  6 and  6a. 

Char.  Shell  compressed,  transversely  elongated,  nearly  equilateral,  acutely 
rounded  anteriorly;  posterior  margin  slightly  truircated  ; lines  of  grow'th  strongly 
marked  and  band-like ; these  concentric  bands  are  broad  and  of  equal  width. 
{Etheridge.') 

Ohs.  In  many  respects  this  shell  resembles  Tellina  (Palceomoera)  inconspicua, 
Eorbes,  from  Triehinopoly  ; but  the  band-like  markings,  if  in  the  external  shell,  which 
they  appear  to  be,  remove  it  from  that  species  ; in  form,  size,  and  habit,  however,  it 
closely  approaches  the  latter.  {Etheridge.') 

The  distant  concentric  depressions  appear  to  be  a very  characteristic  feature  m 
this  species. 

Loo.  Maryborough  {The  late  B.  Baintree  ; G.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

PALyUOMffiKA  ? Sp,  iud.,  PI.  26,  fig.  17. 

Tellina  sp.,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  sxviii,,  p.  341,  t.  20,  f.  7. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  less  elongated  and  more  deltoid  in  form  thanP.  maricehuriensis, 
and  apparently  possessed  a smooth  shell  instead  of  the  banded  structure  of  that 
species ; the  anterior  side  is  obtusely  rounded,  and  the  posterior  more  acute. 
{Etheridge.) 

A small  form  resemhling  this  occurs  in  the  Walsh  Eiver  nodules,  but  the 
specimens  appear  to  have  an  inflection  in  the  posterior  ventral  margin. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  B.  Baintree). 

Genus — G LYCIMEBIS  (Klein),  Lamarck,  1799. 

Olydmeris  (Kleiu),  Lamarck,  Mem.  Stic.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  83  [non  Lamarck,  1801,  Syst.  Aii'M' 
sans.  Verbeb.,  p.  VZ^^Gyrtodarin,  H.audin]. 

Panopea,  Mdnard  de  la  Groyc,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1807,  ix.,  p.  135 

Ohs.  Glyoimeris  is  here  used  as  originally  proposed  by  Kleiu,  and  adopted  in 
his  earlier  writings  by  Lamarck,  tvho  was  a binomial  Author.  As  employed  by  the 
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latter  in  his  “ Systeme’  ’ it  is  equal  to  Crytodaria,  Daudin.  In  this  sense  Panopea,  Menard, 
simply  becomes  a synonym.  The  two  species  described  by  Mr.  Moore  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  recognise,  the  figures  are  so  indefinite  and  badly  executed.  They  may  be 
here  described  under  other  names,  but  in  such  cases  this  cannot  be  avoided. 

Gltcimeeis  sulcata,  Etheridge,  sp.,  PI.  17,  fig.  18. 

Panopcea  sulcata,  Etheridge,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  342,  t.  21,  f.  2 and  2a. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  oblong,  transversely  or  ovately  elongated,  thin,  with  many 
concentric,  deeply  sulcated  plications  or  furrows  ; umbones  pointed,  anterior  side  much 
rounded,  posterior  side  acute.  {Etheridge.) 

Ohs.  This  shell  resembles  P.  orientalis,  Porbes  * ; but  the  concentric  sulcations 
arc  fewer  and  coarser,  the  posterior  margin  is  more  acute,  and  the  umbones  slightly 
more  central.  It  also  much  resembles  P.  Prevosti,  D’Orb.,t  but  our  shell  is  more 
coarsely  plicated  than  eitlier  of  the  abovenamed  species.  {Etheridge.) 

Crushed  examples  appear  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Maryborough  Beds.  What 
appears  to  be  a short  variety  also  exists  with  few  and  exceedingly  coarse  concentric 
ribs.  Individuals  of  Q.  sulcata  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  both  as  regards  the 
coarseness  of  the  furrows  on  the  surface,  and  the  marginal  outline  of  the  anterior  end. 
Impressions  of  the  thickened  hinge-margin  are  usually'  well  displayed  on  these  casts. 
The  posterior  end  gaped  but  little. 

This  is  certainly  distinct  from  G.  rugosa,  Moore,  judging  from  the  form  and 
concentric,  corrugated  lamiu®,  but  it  may  be  allied  to  Moore’s  My  a Maccoyi.  The  later 
Author  says  that  the  anterior  margin  of  his  species  is  truncated  and  angular,  and  so  is 
that  of  G.  sulcata.  If  the  former  is  also  a somewhat  long  and  narrow  shell,  resembling 
a specimen  in  Prof.  Tate’s  South  Australian  Collection,  the  resemblance  is  intensified. 
Specimens  of  this  species  are  always  so  crushed  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  precise 
structure  of  the  dorsal  margin  was — whether  a ligamental  fulcrum  existed  as  in 
Glycimeris,  or  a cartilage  process  as  in  Mya. 

The  variety  is  short  and  obtuse,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  length  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  width  (PL  17,  fig.  18)  than  the  species  proper.  It  may 
perhaps  represent  a distinct  species. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  E.  Eaintree)  ; Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough 
{W.  H.  Rands ; and  Q.  Sweet — Colin.  Sweet,  Melbourne). 

Gltcimeeis  etjuosa,  Moore,  sp.,  PI.  28,  figs.  4 and  5,  ? f.  6. 

(For  description  see  under  “ Rolling  Downs  Beds,”  p.  478.) 

Eoc.  Prof.  T.  W.  E.  David  has  collected  an  internal  cast  in  the  Corporation 
Quarry,  Maryborough,  which  appears  to  be  too  large  a shell  for  G.  sulcata,  Eth.,  and 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  the  present  species. 

Occurs  also  in  the  Rolling  Downs  Beds. 

Genus — CEROMYA,  L.  Agassiz,  1842. 

(Etudes  crit.  Moll.  Foss.  2e.,  p.  25.) 

Ceeomta  ? sp.  ind.,  PI.  26,  fig.  20. 

Ohs.  Tills  ill-preserved,  although  stratigraphically  important,  cast  is  pro- 
visionally referred  to  the  present  genua.  One  valve  is  much  crushed,  but  the  other  is 

* Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd.  Ser.,  vil.,  p.  139,  t.  17,  f.  4. 

tPal.  Fran?.  Terr.  Oret.,  1843,  iii.,  p.  334,  t.  35G,  f.  3 and  4. 
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fairly  intact ; tut  the  whole  of  the  test  has  been  removed.  It  possesses  the  oblong 
outline  of  several  species  of  Geromya,  and  was  similarly  inflated  about  the  umbones. 
The  dorsal  margin  is  fairly  straight ; the  umbones  much  inrolled,  overhanging  a large 
false  lunule.  The  exterior  was  concentrically  and  broadly  laminated  as  in  several 
Ceromy<B.  The  specimen  is  five  and  a-half  inches  long  by  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  high.  Its  relation  to  the  genus  will  be  apparent  if  such  species  as  Geromya 
excentrica,  Yoltz,  sp.,  are  compared  with  it. 

Geromya  is  chiefly  an  Oolitic  geuus^  but  Agassiz  has  described  species  from  the 
Neocomian. 

Loo.  Maryborough  {The  Hon.  A.  G.  Gregory'). 


Family— MACTEID^. 

Genus — LUTBARIA,  Lamarclc,  1799. 

(Prodrome — M^m.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799,  p.  85.) 

Lctkabia,  sp.  ind. 

Ohs.  A very  indifferent  east  may  perhaps  be  referable  to  this  genus.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  unlike  some  forms  of  Siliqua  or  Gultellus.  The  specimen  is  two 
inches  long,  and  broken  posteriorly.  It  is  a east  of  the  exterior. 

Loc.  Maryborough  {The  late  R.  Raintree). 

Order— PHOLADACEA. 

Family— PHOLADID^. 

Genus~TRREDO,  Linneeus,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Edit,  x.) 

Teeedo,  sp.  ind.,  PI.  43,  figs.  11  and  12. 

Ohs.  Portions  of  tubes  resembling  those  of  Teredo,  especially  the  Cretaceous 
Teredo  amphishesna,  occur  in  the  siliceous  rock  of  the  Croydon  Gold  Field.  The  valves 
of  the  shell  are  unknown.  The  tube  is  moderately  tortuous  and  curved,  two  and 
a-quarter  inches  long,  and  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  test  is  thick. 
(PI.  43,  fig.  11.) 

In  addition  to  the  species  named  there  is  also  a resemblance  to  T.  partita, 
Stoliezka,*  and  T.  Requienianus,  Math.,t  of  the  French  Chloritic  Chalk,  but  our  form 
is  rather  larger  than  the  latter.  It  corresponds  with  species  of  this  description  better 
than  it  does  with  the  smaller  forms  of  the  Oolitic  rocks. 

A very  interesting  specimen  (PI,  43,  fig.  12)  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Eev. 
J.  E.  T.  "Woods,  consisting  of  a number  of  shelly  tubes  of  Teredo,  most  of  them  straight 
and  parallel,  but  one  or  two  curved,  and  preserved  in  a drab  limestone.  The  longest  is 
over  two  inches,  with  a diameter  of  three-qu.arters  of  an  inch,  but  the  average  diameter 
is  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Many  of  these  tubes  are  seen  in  section,  and  at  the  larger  end 
of  one  of  them  are  two  disjointed  and  displaced  valves,  probably  those  of  the  species. 
The  specimens  closely  resemble  Teredo  crassula,  Stol.,J  and  the  section  of  the  valves 
would  agree  intimately  with  those  of  our  fossils. 


*Pal.  Indioa  (Cret.  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  t.  1,  f.  1. 
t D’Orbigny,  Pal.  Franj.  Terr.  Crfet.,  iii.,  p.  303,  t.  348,  f.  3-G. 
I Pal.  Indica  (Cret  Fauna),  1871,  iii.,  t.  1,  f.  2 a and  h. 
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Teredo-bored  wood  also  occurs  in  the  Eolling  Downs  Series,  Mr.  G.  Sweet  having 
obtained  such  from  the  Walsh  River,  and  at  Hughenden,  the  borings  being  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millimetres  wide. 

Loo.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon  ( W.  Samtoell) . 


Class — Gasteropoda. 

Order— PULMONATA. 

Ramily— SIPHONAEIIDJi:. 

Genus — SIPHONAEIA,  G.  B.  Soioerlv,  1824. 

(Oenera  of  Shelia  i.,  PI.  143.) 

Siphon AEiA  Samwelli,  sp.  non.,  PI.  42,  fig.  9. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  patelloid,  depressed  conical ; anterior  margin  expanded  on  the 
left  side ; posterior  contracted ; apex  recurved  and  much  depressed.  Surface  with  a 
large  number  of  radiating  costse,  not  all  equal  in  size,  but  about  twelve  stronger  than 
the  others  proceeding  direct  from  the  apex  ; the  intermediate  and  smaller  costas  proceed 
from  the  margin  for  two-thirds  the  distance  between  the  latter  and  the  apex,  but  do  not 
reach  the  last-named ; the  whole  are  crossed  by  very  wavy  and  sub-imbricating  ridges, 
which  become  more  numerous  and  delicate  as  the  periphery  is  approached. 

Ols.  This  shell  is  known  under  the  condition  of  impressions  of  the  exterior. 
The  unsymmetrical  outline  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Brazier,  who  examined  the  specimens, 
the  genus  Siphonaria  as  a more  fitting  resting-place  than  Patella.  The  interior  has  not 
been  observed. 

Of  Siphonaria,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarked : “ Its  lateral  canal,  and  the  vertex 
being  obliquely  turned  backwards,  may  be  considered  as  its  principal  distinctive 
characters,  separating  it  not  only  from  Patella,  but  from  Bmarginula,  whose  canal  is 
anterior  and  vertex  posterior.” 

The  nearest  fossil  ally  I have  seen  is  Patella  caperata,  Tate,  from  the  Ilitenhage 
Series  (Jurassic)  of  South  Africa.  This  is,  however,  a Siphonaria  in  all  probability,  as 
the  “ periphery  is  irregular,  and  slightly  sinuated.” 

The  present  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  W.  Samwell,  late  Goldfield 
Warden,  who  collected  extensively  at  Croydon. 

Loo.  True  Blue  Hill,  Croydon  {W.  SamivelT). 


Order-PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 

Family— NATICID^. 

Genus— NATICA,  Adanson,  1757. 

(Hist.  Nat.  Senegal,  Ooquilles,  p,  172.) 

Natica  taeiabilis,  Moore,  PI.  31,  figs.  2 and  3. 

(For  synonymy  and  description,  see  p.  485.) 

Loo.  Maryborough  {The  late  M.  Baintree).  Occurs  also  in  the  Rolling 
Downs  Beds. 
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Class — Cephalopoda. 

Order— DIBRANCHIATA. 

Fcamily— BELEMNITID.5:. 

Genm—BI^LEMNITES  (G.  Agricola),  E'Orb.,  1840. 

(Pal.  Frani;.  Terr.  Cr^t.,  1810,  i.,  p.  37.) 

Obs.  Mr.  Eands  notes  * the  presence  of  “numerous  casts  of  Eelemnites"  in  the 
Maryborough  Desert  Sandstone  in  a quarry  “ just  a couple  of  hundred  yards  on  the 
Maryborough  side  of  the  Copenhagen  Bend  ” of  the  Mary  River.  I have  not  seen  any 
of  these  casts,  but  Prof.  T.  W.  E.  David  obtained  a portion  of  the  highly  altered  rock 
at  the  Corporation  Quarry,  Maryborough,  with  an  elongated  cavity,  which  may  be  either 
that  left  by  the  decomposition  of  a Eelemnite  or  a Eentalium. 

Another  .specimen  in  Mr.  Sweet’s  Collection  is  an  elongated  hollow,  in  the  proximal 
end  of  which  reposes  a portion  of  a phragmacone.  The  distal  extremity  bears  two 
lateral  ridges  indicating  the  lateral  grooves,  and  the  distal  outline  gradually  swells  out 
with  an  oval  section  resulting  in  a form  much  resembling  Eelemnites  Canhami,  Tate,  to 
which  it  is  probably  allied,  although  the  apex  of  the  guard  is  too  pointed  to  be  that 
species. 


E. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


TEETIAET. 

LOWER  (MIOCENE?)  AND  UPPER  (PLIOCENE?)  VOLCANIC  ROCKS  AND 

DRIFTS. 

RUSSELL  RIVER  AND  MULGRAVE  GOLD  FIELDS,  MOUNT  MORGAN  GOLD  MINE. 

The  presence  of  Tertiary  rocks  in  Queensland  is  rather  inferred  than  proved. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  this  epoch  passed  over  in 
Queensland  without  any  deposition  of  either  fresh-wator  or  marine  strata,  such  as 
exist  in  all  the  noighbourning  colonies.  The  absence,  so  far  as  we  know  for  certain,  of 
Tertiary  marine  strata  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation  which  took  place  after 
the  deposition  of  the  U])per  Cretaceous  (Desert  Sandstone)  rocks  placed  the  whole  of 
Queensland  above  the  reach  of  the  ocean  during  Tertiary  times.  But  in  that  case  we 
should  expect  a widespread  accumulation  of  fresh-water  deposits. 

Daintree,  indeed,  who  describes  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  “ without  doubt  the 
most  recent,  widely-spread  stratified  deposit  developed  in  Queensland,”  and  correctly 
observed  that  it  lies  unconformably  on  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  “ Rolling  Downs,” 
classed  the  Desert  Sandstone  as  “ Cainozoic,”  adding  “ all  that  can  be  asserted  is  that 
its  horizon  is  above  and  uneonformable  to  the  Cretaceous  Series  of  the  Flinders.”  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  Chapter  relating  to  the  Desert  Sandstone,  that  Formation  must  be 
regarded  as  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  idea  of  its“  Cainozoic”  age  being  no  longer  tenable. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tertiary  epoch  was  marked  by  intense 
volcanic  activity,  accompanying  or  following  extensive  movements  of  elevation.  It 
may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  glance  at  the  history  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  other 
colonies  in  Tertiary  times  before  considering  whether  Queensland  affords  any  evidence 
of  similar  activity. 

In  Victoria,  according  to  Mr.  Reginald  A.  F.  Murray,  Glovernment  Geologist,* 
the  Eocene  of  Europe  has  no  Victorian  representative.  “ I'he  Victorian  Lower  Tertiary 
beds,  which  the  term  Oligoccne  has  been  employed  to  designate,  really  belong  to  the  upper- 
most portion  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  group,  and  appear  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  Eocene  and  Miocene.”  These  consist  exclusively  of  marine 
deposits. 

The  Middle  Tertiary  (Miocene)  is  extensively  developed  in  Victoria.  It 
comprises  “ deposits  due  to  marine,  lacustrine,  and  fluviatile  agencies,  and  also  the  rocks 
of  igneous  origin,  classed  as  Older  Volcanic,  which  appear  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  and  to  form  the  division  between  beds  of  Middle  Tertiary  and  Miocene  and 
those  of  Upper  Tertiary  or  Pliocene  age.” 

“The  Older  Volcanic  rocks  are  the  latest  products,  and  mark  distinctly  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Tertiary  or  Miocene  era.  There  do  occur,  occasionally,  thin  volcanic 
layers,  iuterstratified  with  the  Miocene  sedimentary  beds,  showing  that  vulcanicity  was 
not  altogether  dormant  during  the  formation  of  the  latter,  but  the  greatest  volcanic 
activity  evidently  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  period.  Where  undecomposed,  the 
Older  Volcanic  basalts  are  usually  dark,  dense,  and  solid,  of  a polygonally  jointed  and 

* Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Victoria.  Melbourne  : by  Authority  : 1887. 
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sometimes  distinctly  columnar  structure,  and  composed  cliiefly  of  augite,  labradorite, 
olivine,  and  specular  iron.  Tliey  are,  however,  as  a rule,  either  wholly  or  partly  decom- 
posed. In  the  former  condition  they  consist  of  red,  yellow,  purple,  brown,  and  nearly 
white  amygdaloidal  clays,  containing  hard  lumps  of  less  decomposed  rock  showing 
concentric  structure ; in  the  partly  decomposed  state,  the  rock  exhibits  in  sections  the 
appearance  of  a conglomerate  of  such  concentric  masses  in  a clay  matrix. 

“In  every  locality  throughout  the  Colony  where  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks  are 
at  the  surface,  the  soil  immediately  resting  on  or  derived  from  them  is  of  great  fertility 
and  of  exceptional  value  for  agriculture.  In  the  iNeerim,  Brandy  Creek,  and  other 
districts  in  Gippsland,  the  natural  vegetation  growing  on  such  soil  is  of  a most 
luxuriant,  sub-tropical  character,  forming  a serious  impediment  to  the  labours  of  the 
selectors,  who,  during  late  years,  have  eagerly  taken  up  every  available  acre  of  such 
land. 

“ The  sources  whence  the  Older  Volcanic  lava  streams  issued  have  not  yet  been 
distinctly  recognised  ; no  well-marked  points  of  eruption,  such  as  are  common  in  the 
Newer  Volcanic  districts,  have  been  observed,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  original 
volcanic  cones  have  been  entirely  removed  by  subsequent  denudation,  so  that  it  would 
only  be  in  what  are  now  narrow  or  small  pipe-shaped  dykes,  easily  passed  over 
unobserved,  and  pirobably  far  distant  from  where  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks  remain  in 
considerable  area,  that  we  might  look  for  the  vents  whence  the  flows  were  poured  forth. 
The  original  extent  covered  by  Older  Volcanic  rocks  was  once  very  much  greater 
than  now.  The  areas  we  now  see  occupied  by  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  disconnected 
vestiges  of  what  were  once  long,  continuous,  and  frequently  also  widespread  sheets, 
which  have  been  cut  into  and  through  by  subsequent  denuding  agencies,  so  th.atinmany 
places  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  poured  forth  as  lavas, 
flowed  down  and  partly  filled  in  the  valleys  of  the  period,  .are  now  the  cappings  of 
ranges,  owing  to  the  erosion  of  still  deeper  valleys  on  either  side.  Enough  still  remains 
to  enable  some  conjectures  to  be  formed  as  to  the  areas  once  occupied  by  the  Older 
Volcanic  rocks.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  will,  however,  be  better  understood  after 
the  existing  Older  Volcanic  areas  have  been  described,  and  will,  therefore,  be  included 
in  the  general  sketch  history  of  the  Tertiary  period,  given  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

“ Older  Volcanic  rock  occurs  in  j)atches,  filling  hollows  in  Miocene  and  other 
older  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moorabool  River,  near  Maude,  and  in  one 
place  as  an  intercalated  band  between  marine  Miocene  beds  ; it  also  constitutes  a 
considerable  area  of  the  Bellarine  district,  south  of  Geelong  Harbour. 

“ From  between  Balkan  and  Blackwood  down  to  near  Bacchus  Marsh  the  Older 
Volcanic  rock  occurs  in  a number  of  localities,  especially  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  where 
some  of  the  undecomposed  basalt  of  this  age  is  highly  magnetic. 

“ Prom  near  Romsey  down  to  Melbourne  there  are  several  exposures  of  this 
rock  in  beds  and  banks  of  creeks  that  have  cut  their,  way  down  to  it  through  newer 
overlying  formations.  Near  Flemington  is  an  area  consisting  of  Older  Volcanic 
decomposed  basalt,  which  maybe  seen  in  natural  section  on  the  bank  of  theSaltwater  River, 
passing  under  Upper  Tertiary  ferruginous  deposits,  capped  with  basalt  of  Newer  Volcanic 
age.  From  Hoddle’s  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Upper  Tarra,  a series  of  disconnected 
patches,  in  some  places  underlaid  by  auriferous  gravels,  are  traceable,  in  the  direction 
of  Melbourne,  as  far  as  Lilydale.  Other  patches  occur  between  the  Tarra  and  the 
Plenty,  near  the  Kangaroo  Ground.  This  formation  occurs  again  at  Berwick  and 
Cranbourne,  and  has  been  proved  by  boring  operations  to  exist  bene.ath  some  two 
hundred  feet  of  Upper  Tertiary  deposits  near  Frankstou.  Cape  Schanck  and  portion 
of  the  country  between  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip,  also  Phillip  Island  and  French 
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Island,  in  Western  Port  Bay,  consist  of  Older  Volcanic  rocks,  in  places  nndecomposed, 
and  consisting  of  hard,  dark,  dense  basalt.  This  rock,  more  or  less  decomposed,  occupies 
a strip  extending  from  Griffith’s  Point  along  the  east  coast  of  Western  Port  Bay,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  portion  of  and  continuous  with  the  French  Island  and  Phillij)  Island 
layers,  and  to  be  united,  beneath  the  ISTewer  Tertiaries,  with  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks 
which  occupy  so  extensive  a tract  in  the  Neerim  and  Buln  Buln  district. 

“ Large  and  small  strips  and  patches  are  found  between  the  Tanjil  and  La  Trobe 
Ilivers,  and  in  various  portions  of  South  Gippslaud.  A well-defined  lead,  covered  by 
two  hundred  feet  of  older  basalt,  has  been  proved  to  trend,  from  between  Walhalla  and 
Mount  Baw  Baw,  southward  to  the  level  country  near  Toongabbie.  Very  extensive 
sheets  of  older  basalt  probably  underlie  parts  of  the  low  Upper  Tertiary  country  of 
Gippslaud,  as  it  may  be  seen  sloping  from  the  hilly  country,  and  passing  under  the  plains 
at  Haunted  Hill,  Toongabbie,  Seaton,  Gleumaggie,  aird  also  at  many  places  on  the  south 
side  of  the  La  Trobe  Valley.  The  basalt  of  the  Dargo  and  Bogong  High  Plains  has 
been  classed  as  Older  Volcanic,  because  it  immediately  overlies  sedimentary  beds 
containing  Miocene  fiora,  and  its  lithological  character  also  justifies  this  classification. 
Here  we  find  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  of  lava,  for  the  most  part  undecomposed, 
and  often  highly  magnetic,  showing,  in  many  places,  columnar  structure  in  a marked 
degree.  Portions  of  the  plains  where  the  rock  is  bare  resemble  a pavement  of  five- 
sided blocks;  while,  on  the  slopes  below  the  escarped  edges  of  the  plains,  acres  in 
extent  are  covered  with  pentagonal  columns  of  basalt  like  logs  confusedly  heaped 
together. 

“Similar  outliers  of  basalt,  but  of  less  extent,  occur  at  Connor’s  Plain  and 
Fullarton’s,  Spring  Hill,  both  points  on  the  Main  Divide  between  the  Gippslaud  and 
Murray  Kiver  basins  ; also  to  the  southward  at  Mount  Useful  and  Mount  Lookout,  the 
ranges  between  the  Aberfeldy  and  the  Thomson,  and  between  the  Thomson  and  the 
Tyers  Elvers.  A very  small  outlier  occurs  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  Matlock,  and 
other  patches  are  found  on  the  Southern  Spur,  between  the  sources  of  the  Tarra  and 
those  of  the  La  Trobe. 

“ The  general  evidence  obtained  from  observations  of  the  Older  Volcanic  areas 
points  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  remnants  of  extensivo  lava-flows 
which  poured  down  the  valleys  of  the  Miocene  period,  partially  filling  in  the  basins  and 
covering  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  them,  and  also  spreading  in  wide  layers  over  the  beds 
of  the  estuaries  and  inlets.  Subsequent  denudation  has  cut  through  and  destroyed  the  con- 
tinuity of  these  lava-flows ; new  channels  have  been  excavated  to  low'er  levels  than 
the  ancient  ones,  which  they  filled,  and  fresh  accumulations  have  in  many  places  over- 
spread them.” 

Under  the  head  of  Upper  Tertiary,  Mr.  Murray  says,*  “ are  included  all  aqueous 
deposits  marine  or  fluviatile,  and  associated  lava-flows,  younger  than  the  Older  Volcanic 
and  older  than  the  Newest  Volcanic  rocks,  which  latter  are  taken  as  the  latest  products 
of  the  Tertiary  period ; deposits  newer  than  they  being  regarded  as  Post-Tertiary  and 
Eecent.”  ^ 

“ The  basalts,  or  anamesite  and  dolerite  lavas,  familarly  known  as  ‘ bluostone,’ 
occur  in  sheets  or  strips  of  varying  breadth  overlying  a large  extent  of  the  central 
western  portion  of  Victoria.  The  great  plains  of  the  Western  district,  from  Geelong  to 
Hamilton,  and  from  Colac  to  Ararat,  are  nearly  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  while  rnost  of 
the  ancient  river-beds  or  leads  trending  north  and  south  from  the  Main  Divide  are 
more  or  less  filled  in  and  covered  by  lava-flows,  which,  though  often  confined  between 
elevated  Silurian  ridges  near  the  hilly  country,  spread  out  and  unite  with  the  wide  sheets 
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that  constitute  the  plains.  To  the  northward  of  Ballarat,  portion  of  the  Main  Divide 
itself  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  a wide  sheet  extending  to  the  north,  and  finally  dis- 
appearing under  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Loddon,  covers  the  system  of  deep  leads 
of  Creswick,  Clunes,  and  Daylesford,  on  their  trend  towards  the  Murray.  At  Ballarat 
there  are  four,  and  in  other  places  two  or  three,  distinct  layers  of  basalt  covering  the  leads. 

“The  lowest  overlie  the  deepest  part  of  the  gutters,  and  the  next  in  succession 
spread  more  widely,  till,  as  may  now  be  seen,  the  uppermost  lava-flow  forms  a wide 
sheet,  covering  not  only  the  old  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  but  also  most  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  Silurian  rock  which  sejjarate  them. 

“ Throughout  all  the  Newer  Volcanic  areas  are  found  the  points  of  eruption 
whence  the  lava  streams  issued,  mammaloid  or  conical  hills,  in  many  of  which  well- 
formed  crater-basins  stiU  exist,  while  in  others  the  crateriform  shape  is  still 
distinguishable,  though  the  basin  has  been  obliterated.  Many  of  these  extinct  craters 
are  now  occupied  by  lakes  or  lagoons,  as  Tower  Hill,  near  Warruambool,  which  has  an 
insular  peak  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  lake;  Mount  Eels,  and  other  crater  basins  in 
the  western  district,  and  Mount  Mercer,  south  from  Buninyong.  Mounts  Buninyong, 
Warrenheip,  Pisgah,  Eraiiklin,  and  numerous  other  volcanic  hills  'in  the  Ballarat, 
Creswick,  Daylesford,  and  other  districts,  are  familiar  instances  of  points  of  eruption 
where  the  outlines  of  the  craters  are  still  discernible. 

“ Around  nearly  all  such  points  are  scoriaceous  lavas  and  volcanic  ashes,  among 
which  are  frequently  found  ejected  masses  of  older  rocks,  from  mere  dust  up  to  several 
tons  in  weight. 

“ For  instance,  in  the  volcanic  ash  of  the  Anakies,  near  Greelong,  are  found 
ejected  blocks  of  granite.  At  Buninyong  and  Ilardie’s  Hill,  to  the  south  thereof,  are 
ash  beds,  composed  principally  of  large  and  small  fragments  of  slate  and  schist.  In 
some  places,  as  on  the  Werribee  Plains,  near  Mount  Mary,  the  ash  beds  present  a 
stratified  appearance,  as  though  their  materials  had  fallen  into  and  had  been  arranged 
by  water.  It  is  probable  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  very  considerable  submergence  since,  as,  had  such  taken  place,  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  volcanic  hills,  composed  as  they  are  of  loose  incoherent  materials,  would  have 
preserved  their  form  as  we  now  see  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Selwyn,  that  some  of  them  formed  low  islands  in  the  Tertiary  seas.” 

Of  the  New  South  Wales  Volcanic  Eocks,  the  late  Mr,  C,  S.  Wilkinson  wrote  *: — 
“ The  volcanic  rocks,  dolerite,  basalt,  amygdaloid,  Ac.,  are  almost  entirely  of  Tertiary  age. 
They  occur  in  many  places  on  the  high  lands  of  the  Great  Dividing  Eange,  forming 
■jlateauB,  and  also  upon  its  eastern  and  western  slopes.  They  have  been  chiefly  erupted 
from  ‘ pipes  or  fissures,’  without  forming  any  of  those  conical  hills  with  crater-basins 
which  so  characterise  many  of  the  points  of  eruption  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Victoria. 
The  lofty  Conobolas,  near  Orange,  arc,  however,  extinct  volcanoes. 

“In  the  Gulgong  Gold  Field  we  have  amygdaloidal  basalt  containing  analcime, 
stilbite,  &c.  From  its  position  in  regard  to  the  drifts,  it  is  probably  of  Upper  Miocene 
age;  while  overlying  the  Pliocene  drifts  (deep  leads)  in  the  same  locality  occur  extensive 
flows  of  basalt,  which  have  filled  up  old  valleys,  and  here  and  there  spread  out  over 
considerable  areas.  Similar  occurrences  may  be  observed  in  the  stanniferous  districts 
of  Inverell  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

“ Basaltic  rocks  occupy  some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Dividing  Eange  near 
Kiandra,  as  at  Mount  Table-top,  which  is  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  the 
late  Mr.  Lament  Young,  who  explored  it  in  1880,  regarded  as  a point  of  eruption. 

* Notes  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,  by  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist.  Sydney : 
by  Authority  : 1882,  p.  62, 
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“Near  Inverell  the  Pliocene  basalt  contains  large  crystals  of  hersclielite,  with 
analcime  and  aragonite,  also  small  rounded  masses  of  olivine.  Basalt  of  the  same  age 
caps  the  Bald  Hills,  near  Bathurst;  it  here  exhibits  columnar  structure.” 

Beferring  to  the  basalts  and  associated  drifts  of  New  England,  Mr.  T.  W* 
Edgeworth  David  says  * : — 

“ During  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  period  of  time  (the  Mesozoic)  the  surface 
of  the  land  was  being  slowly  brohen  up  and  worn  down  by  the  action  of  rain,  frost, 
sunshine,  vegetation,  and  perhaps  marine  erosion,  until  a land  surface  was  evolved, 
which  in  its  broad  features  resembled  the  present.  Vast  thicknesses  of  sedimentary 
material  having  been  removed  by  these  means,  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks  were 
laid  bare,  and,  erosion  proceeding  still  further,  the  crystalline  rocks  themselves  and 
their  metalliferous  veins  became  disintegrated  and  their  materials  transported  and 
redistributed  by  water.  In  this  way  were  formed  the  deposits  of  gravel,  of  which  the 
outliers  at  Scrubby  Gully  and  Ruby  Hill  are  the  insignificant  remnants.  The  intensely 
worn  surfaces  of  the  pebbles  in  this  gravel,  and  the  fact  that  only  the  hardest  and  most 
indestructible  minerals — as  quartz,  tinstone,  and  gemstones,  &c. — have  survived  in  them, 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  a long  process  of  battering  and  bruising, 
in  which  the  weaker  pebbles  of  claystone,  granite,  &e.,  were  completely  pulveri.sed. 
The  only  power  iir  nature  capable  of  doing  such  a work  is  the  sea,  where  it  breaks  on  a 
roclcy  coast.  These  Tertiary  gravels  are,  therefore,  probably  of  marine  origin,  a fact  of 
great  significance  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  richness  of  stream  tin  of  the  ‘ deep 
leads,’  for  marine  beds  must  have  had  a wide  extent,  and  the  great  richness  of  these 
small  outliers  favours  the  expectation  that  the  far  larger  portions  which  have  been 
swept  away  wore  equally  rich ; so  that  large  bodies  of  ore  derived  from  this  source  must 
have  gravitated  into  the  lower  level  gravels  subsequently  buried  under  lava.  As  the 
land  continued  to  rise  the  sea  would  recede  further  west,  and  the  rivers  being  increased 
in  size  and  power  subaerial  degradation  would  proceed  more  rapidly.  The  channels  of 
the  rivers  would  be  continually  deepened,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  gradually 
lowered  to  adapt  itself  to  the  increasing  fall  of  the  rivers.  The  three  terraces  of  gravel 
at  the  Surprise  Minos  mark  the  levels  at  which  the  bottom  of  a large  river  stood  at  three 
successive  epochs.  What  was  the  exact  configuration  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
first  outburst  of  the  basalt  lavas  geological  evidence  fails  to  tell.  That  part  only  which 
has  been  scaled  up  under  the  lava  sheets  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  its 
shape  is  being  gradually  restored  by  the  workings  on  the  ‘ deepi  leads.’  The  results  of 
these  subterranean  explorations  tend  to  show  that  most  of  the  country  now  covered  by 
lava  sheets,  and  forming  in  places  main  linos  of  water  parting,  was  at  that  time  near  to 
or  part  of  the  principal  drainage  channels,  and  that  the  trend  and  fall  of  these 
old  rivers  agreed  approximately  with  that  of  their  nearest  modern  equivalents.  Of 
course  there  are  no  exact  modenr  representatives  of  these  old  streams,  nor  is  it  always 
possible  to  determine,  even  approximately,  with  what  present  rivers  they  should  be 
correlated.  At  the  Pishing  Grounds,  however,. near  Kangaroo  Plat,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  old  stream,  which  produced  the  coarse  shingle  now  capped  by  lava,  was 
related  to  the  present  Beardy  River.  The  bottom  of  the  channel  of  the  Beardy  at  the 
nearest  point,  one  mile  di.stant,  is  now  550  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  this  buried 
river  channel.  The  flora  of  the  period,  to  judge  from  the  number  and  variety  of  leaves 
entombed  in  the  Eocene  pupeclays,  was  rich  and  diversified.  The  fossils  are  chiefly 
leaves  of  herbs,  trees,  and  ferns,  some  having  fruit,  and  one  a blossom  delicately 


* Geology  of  the  Vegetable  Creek  Tin-Mining  Field,  by  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David.  Mem.  Geo!. 
Survey  N.  S.  IVales,  1887,  p.  58. 
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preserved.  At  Rose  Valley,  near  Emmaville,  tlie  vegetable  matter  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  the  cast  only  remaining  in  the  white  pipeclay,  which  is  stained  a rusty 
yellow  where  it  has  received  the  impressions  of  the  fossils.  At  Witherden’s  tunnel,  in 
portion  50,  parish  of  Hamilton,  the  fossils  are  enclosed  in  a dark  brown  fine  sandy  clay, 
the  original  material  of  the  leaf  being  preserved ; and  at  the  head  of  the  Wellington 
Vale  Lead,  leaves  are  similarly  preserved  in  a hardened  black  silt.  A collection  of  the 
^ fossil  plants  from  Eoso  Valley  has  been  sent  to  Baron  von  Ettingshausen,  and,  as  already 
stated,  they  are  considered  by  him  to  contain  many  types  found  in  the  early  Tertiary 
flora  of  Europe  and  America ; thus  establishing  the  age  of  the  oldest  leads  near 
Emmaville  as  Early  Tertiary.  Amongst  them  are  several  varieties  of  beech  and  oak, 
pines  allied  to  the  kauri  pine,  and  AVellingtonian  pine,  intermixed  with  banksias, 
grevilleas,  laurels,  and  eucalyptus.  A detailed  list  and  description  is  given  in  Baron 
Ettingshauseu’s  work  now  published.  Impressions  of  fossil  insects  have  been  found  on 
the  Eed  Hill,  near  Emmaville,  the  markings  being  plainly  visible  in  fine  brown  earthy 
ironstone  ; but  these  belong  to  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  epoch.  At  a time, 
then,  when  the  physical  features  of  the  country  were  somewhat  similar  to  what  they  are 
now,  and  its  surface,  probably  some  twenty  feet  or  so  higher  than  at  present,  was 
covered  with  an  Eocene  flora,  volcanic  energy  revealed  itself  in  the  first  eruptions  of 
basalt.  The  hard  rocks  of  the  quartz-porphyry,  felstone,  and  granite  were  rent 
open;  and,  where  the  volcanic  forces  became  centralised,  small  cones  were  thrown 
up  composed  of  comminuted  fragments  of  the  underlying  rock  and  scoriaceous 
basalt.  The  lava  emanating  from  these  centres  poured  into  the  valleys  in 
streams  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  thick,  flowing  for  a distance 
of  from  six  to  twelve  miles.  Dispossessed  of  their  old  beds,  the  creeks  and 
rivers  bad  to  wear  for  themselves  fre.sh  channels,  either  down  the  centre  of  the 
lava  stream,  or  along  one  or  both  of  its  margins.  It  is  probable  that,  in  accordance 
with  facts  observed  in  connection  with  recent  lava  streams,  the  sides  of  these  old  basalt 
flows  in  contact  with  the  cold  rim-rocks  would  cool  and  consolidate  while  the  centre  of 
the  mass  was  still  fluid.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  centre  of  the  stream  would 
flow  away  from  the  sides  leaving  them  at  a higher  level,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a slight 
central  depression.  This  would  favour  the  erosion  of  the  new  channel  immediately  over 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  where  the  lava  must  necessarily  have  been  thickest  and  so  most 
fluid,  and  where  consequently  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression  should  lie  theoretically. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  water  chose  the  junction  lines  of  the  basalt  with  the 
Palffiozoic  rocks.  That  the  volcanic  activity  was  prolonged  for  a vast  space  of  time 
is  . proved  by  the  extent  of  denundation  which  has  taken  place  between  the  older 
flows  of  lava  and  the  newer.  The  amount  of  this  can  be  measured  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Vegetable  Creek  Lead  at  Eose  Valley.  The  section  at  Griffith’s  and  Fox’s  shafts 
shows  that  a watercourse  has  cut  through  one  or  more  flows  of  basalt  altogether 
to  a depth  of  about  sixty  feet.  Then  succeeded  another  flow  of  basalt,  which  buried  the 
second  channel  to  a depth  of  a hundred  feet.  These  second  eruptions  appear  to  have 
been  less  violent  than  the  first,  the  lava  welling  up,  probably  from  wide  rents,  and 
producing  the  low,  gently  sloping  cones  of  solid  lava,  destitute  of  the  volcanic  dust  and 
scoria  characteristic  of  the  earlier  outbursts.  Evidence  as  to  which  is  the  latest  flow 
of  basalt  is  rather  meagre ; but  judging  from  the  general  freshness  of  the  appearance  of 
the  lava  at  Kangaroo  Flat,  in  Portions  70  and  73,  Parish  of  Arvid,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  flow  is  one  of  the  most  recent.  Powerful  streams  must  have  flowed  in  places  over 
the  surface  of  the  basalt  long  after  its  consolidation,  as  evidenced  by  the  coarse  Pliocene 
gravel  in  Portions  696  and  751,  Parish  of  Strathbogie,  where  some  of  the  water-worn 
blocks  are  over  one  foot  in  diameter.  This  gravel  is,  roughly,  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet  above  the  Severn  Eiver.  At  the  time  such  a coarse  gravel  was  formed  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  present  Severn  Valley  existed,  and  its  erosion  was,  there- 
fore, probably  subsequent.  Here,  however,  a question  of  great  difficulty  arises.  The 
statement  already  made,  that  most  of  the  present  river  channels  ha  ve  been  deepened  by 
from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  since  the  last  lava-flows,  is  generally  correct ; but  what 
appears  to  be  a remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  occurs  at  Strathbogie.  For 
about  a mile  above  the  head  station  basalt  occurs  in  position  a few  feet  only  above  the 
level  of  the  present  river;  and,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river,  a shaft  sunk  through 
the  lava  proves  that  it  extends  to  a considerable  depth  below  the  river  channel.  Also  on 
Swamp  Oak  Creek,  one  mile  north  of  the  north-east  corner  of  Portion  .5,  Parish  of  Astley, 
the  basalt  comes  down  within  a few  feet  of  the  level  of  the  creek.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  position  of  the  basalt  may  be  partly  due  to  landslips  ; but  the  first  case  is 
incapable  of  such  an  explanation,  and  the  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  must 
be  deferred  until  a geological  examination  is  made  of  the  country  south  of  the  Severn 
Eiver. 

“ These  patches  of  Pliocene  river  gravel  show  that  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary 
Volcanic  period  the  outpouring  of  the  lava  streams  by  filling  up  the  valleys  had  locally 
raised  the  level  of  the  drainage  channels.  Eunning  water,  however,  ceaselessly  fretting 
the  rocks,  by  degrees  wore  fresh  troughs  as  deep  as  the  old  ones,  and  eventually 
considerably  deeper.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  Pleistocene  period  must  have  materially 
accelerated  this  work  of  erosion  ; but  in  this  rocky  district,  with  its  steep  falls,  little 
trace  is  preserved  of  Pleistocene  Deposits,  except  in  the  wide  plains  of  coarse  gravel  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  shallow  deposits  of  subangular  gravel  and  sand  in  the 
beds  of  the  present  creeks  and  rivers  wore  evidently  formed  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  now  obtain  ; and  their  stratigraphical  position,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  in 
them  of  natives’  stone  hatchets,  proves  them  to  belong  to  the  recent  period. 

Prom  Dalton,  near  Gunning,  there  have  been  obtained  the  remains  of  a copious 
Tertiary  land  fauna,  which  Baron  von  Ettingshausen  regards  as  of  Eocene  date.*  Of 
this  deposit,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  no  representative  in  Queensland. 

In  South  Australia,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Desert  Sandstone,  that 
Formation  is  sometimes  not  separable  from  the  Lower  Tertiary.  It  appears  as  if  the 
emergence  of  the  land  wliich  took  place  in  Queensland  at  or  near  the  close  of  Mesozoic 
time  did  not  take  place  in  South  Australia  till  somewhat  later. 

We  certainly  have  in  Queensland  an  Older  and  a Newer  Volcanic  series,  both 
chiefly  basaltic,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  although  direct  evidence 
of  their  age  is  not  forthcoming.  The  absence  of  evidence  on  this  point  may  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  drift  deposits  beneath  the  basalts  of  Queensland  have 
not  been  explored  for  gold  as  they  have  been  in  Victoria. 

Our  Older  Volcanic  Series  forms  extensive  beds,  which  cover  the  Desert  Sand- 
stone, where  the  latter  is  present,  or  the  still  older  rocks  where  it  is  absent.  The  Newer 
Series  occurs  as  lava-flows  or  couUes,  which  have  flowed  down  the  valleys  denuded  out 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  or  out  of  the  lower  basalts. 

OLDER  VOLCANIC  SERIES. 

The  granitic  range  dividing  the  Burdekin  and  Flinders  waters  is  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Townsville  to  Hughenden  at  an  elevation  of  3,040  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  range  is  flanked  on  the  eastern  side  by  deposits  of  basaltic  lavas  extending  to 

• Contributions  to  the  Tertiary  Flora  of  Australia,  by  Dr.  Constantin,  Baron  von  Ettingshausen. 
Mem,  Geol.  Survei/  JN'.  iS,  Wales^  Pal.  i.,  1888,  p.  9. 
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DaJrymple,  on  the  Burdekin  (see  Diagram-Section  PI.  45,  fig.  1).  On  the  western 
side  similar  basaltic  lavas  extend  to  Tatoo  Camp,  seven  miles  above  Wongaleo  Station. 
Hero,  at  an  elevation  of  1,840  feet,  the  lowest  bed  of  the  basalt  is  seen  resting  on  the 
Desert  Sandstone.  Outliers  of  the  basalt  occur  between  Porcupine  Creek  and  the 
Flinders  as  far  as  Mount  Beckford.  In  all  probability  it  extended  over  a considerable 
portion  of  the  Western  interior,  from  which  both  it  and  the  Desert  Sandstone  have  now 
been  denuded. 

Horth  of  Coal  brook  Station,  on  the  Northern  Bail  way,  fragments  of  basaltic 
lava-flows  are  seen  resting  on  the  Desert  Sandstone,  on  the  divide  between  the  heads  of 
the  Thomson  and  Flinders  Eivers. 

Mr.  Bands  describes  * a basalt  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness  overlying  Desert 
>3and8toni3  in  a canon  of  the  Walker  Eiver  (Head  of  the  Flinders),  which  has  been  cut 
through  both  rocks  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet.  And  in  the  same  river,  two  and 
a-half  or  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  White  Mountain  Creek,  he  says,t 
“ The  Desert  Sandstone  is  seen  faultedagainst  the  schists  by  afault  running  east  south-east 
and  dipping  south-south-west.  I’he  schists  and  Desert  Sandstone  are  both  covered  with 
basalt.  The  Desert  Sandstone  is  bent  up  near  the  faidt,  and  is  dipping  south-south- 
west.” Here  we  have  an  instance  showing  that  a suflicient  period  elapsed  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  to  permit  of  its  upheaval,  probably  accompanied 
by  faulting  and  p)artial  deirudation,  before  the  basalt  was  poured  over  it. 

In  the  same  Eeport,  Mr.  Bands  describes  “ a vast  table-laud  of  basalt  extending 
for  many  miles”  to  the  west  of  the  Walker  Biver.  “Eemnants  of  this  basaltic  table- 
land occur  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  between  it  and  Oxley  Creek,  forming  ‘ outliers  ’ 
which  have  been  separated  by  watercourses.  The  remainder  of  this  ba.salt  has  been 
entirely  removed  by  denudation.  The  cavities  in  the  basalt  are  full  of  zeolites.  Thin 
sections  of  the  basalt  under  the  microscope  show  it  to  be  made  up  of  a ground  mass  of 
small  interlaced  crystals  of  felspar,  with  crystals  of  olivine  throughout  it.  The  olivine 
crystals  are  much  decomposed,  especially  around  the  margins  of  and  along  the  cracks 
in  the  crystals.  It  contains  very  little  magnetite.  The  basalt  is  clearly  of  Tertiary 
age,  overlying,  as  it  does,  the  Desert  Sandstone.” 

Mr.  Bands,  speaking  of  the  Cape  Gold  Field,  says  : — “ The  only  instance  of  basalt 
on  the  Cape  side  of  the  I’ange  is  that  of  Mount  Black,  situated  about  nine  miles  west 
of  the  Upper  Cape.  Mount  Black  is  a hill  of  schist,  capped  with  basalt  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  latter  is  a dense  olivine-basalt,  and  has  in  places 
assumed  a columnar  structure.  It  possesses  magnetic  polarity.”J 

An  immense  area  of  horizontal  basalt  occupies  the  whole  district  extending  from 
Lake  Cargoon  and  Wandovale  on  the  west  to  the  Burdekin  on  the  east,  and  from 
Lolworth  Creek  on  the  south  to  the  heads  of  Emu  and  Maryvale  Creeks  on  the  north. 
Beds  of  w'hite  pipe-clay  are  occasionally  met  with  between  the  beds  of  basalt.  This 
area  is  ivatered  by  Lolworth,  Fletcher’s,  Allingham’s,  Emu,  and  Maryvale  Creeks,  and 
the  Basalt  Eiver.  In  Maryvale  Creek  the  “ Diprotodon-breccia”  described  by  Daintree 
occurs,  so  that  we  here  have  the  age  of  the  basalts  defined  so  far  as  that  they  lie 
between  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  the  Post-Tertiary.  The  basalts  of  this  area  are 
known  to  overlie,  at  least  in  their  northern  portion,  gold-bearing  drifts,  which,  however, 
have  never  been  prospected  to  any  extent. 

Further  north,  between  the  heads  of  the  Broken  Biver  (a  tributary  of  the 
Clarke)  and  those  of  the  Einasleigh,  horizontal  beds  of  basalt  cover  a wide  stretch  of 

* Iteporb  on  the  Cape  Gold  Field.  Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1891,  p.  11. 

t Loc.  cit. 

J Ann.  Progress  Report  Geol.  Survey  of  Queensland  for  1890.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891. 
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country,  resting  apparently  on  the  eastern  side  on  the  “ Star  Beds,”  and  on  the  western 
on  mica  schists  and  granites.  This  area  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Maitland  in  his 
Report  on  the  “ G-eology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Upper  Burdehiu 

“ The  basaltic  lavas  occupy  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles  at  the 
head  of  the  Burdekin. 

“ The  largest  development  occurs  in  the  corner  near  the  divides  between  the 
waters  of  the  Burdekin  and  the  Einasleigh,  and  between  the  Herbert  and  the  Burdekin  ; 
they  form  an  extensive  plateau,  having  an  average  altitude  of  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  western  boundary  of  this  immense  plateau  has  not  yet  been 
mapped. 

“ Basaltic  outflows  are  known  to  exist  at  Surprise  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Einasleigh.  These,  which  emanated  from  foci,  on  the  Burdekin- Einasleigh  Plateau,  are 
crossed  by  the  coach  road  from  Herberton  to  Georgetown,  near  Quartz  Hill.  This  is 
distant  about  forty  miles  from  the  watershed  of  the  Burdekin  and  the  Einasleigh. 

“ The  northern  boundary  has  also  not  been  delineated.  Streams  of  lava  have 
flowed  down  some  of  the  existing  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunuawarra  Station, 
and  have  been  described  in  a previous  rejjort.f  Doubtless  the  hot  springs  therein 
described  is  but  the  ‘ dying  gasp’  of  that  volcanic  action  which  was  at  one  time  rife 
in  this  district. 

“ In  addition  to  this  immense  plateau,  there  occur  other  isolated  patches  in  the 
district,  shown  on  the  map.  These  lavas,  since  their  formation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  much  affected  by  denudation. 

“ The  basalt,  of  which  the  tableland  is  made  up,  occurs  in  a series  of  super- 
imposed lava-flows,  emanating  from  numerous  volcanic  foci,  which  rise  as  conspicuous 
hills  all  over  the  plateau. 

“ The  surface  of  these  lavas  is,  in  places,  formed  of  ‘ chaotic  heaps  of  angular 
blocks  of  basalt,  tossed  in  every  variety  of  disorder,’  rendering  locomotion  a matter  of 
some  considerable  difficulty,  especially  with  horses.  Generally,  the  surface  produces  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  well  suited  for  and  much  relished  by  stock.  The  more 
rugged  surfaces  of  some  of  the  more  recent  flows  are  covered  \vith  bottle-tree  scrub. 

“ On  the  other  side  of  the  Burdekin,  west  from  the  Valley  of  Lagoons  Station, 
the  surface  of  the  lava-flows  is  full  of  dismal-looking  deep  pits,  of  all  dimensions,  in 
which  water  often  accumulates.  The  formation  of  these  pits  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
caving  in  of  the  surface  of  a lava  stream.  The  surface  of  a lava  stream  flowing  from 
one  of  the  volcanic  foci  cools  and  hardens,  whilst  the  molten  matter  flows  from  beneath, 
leaving  a tubular  cavern ; in  course  of  time,  a portion  of  the  hardened  surface  gives 
way,  and  a pit  with  vertical  sides  is  the  result.  These  caverns  can  sometimes  be  followed 
for  a considerable  distance  ; they  form  excellent  hiding-places  for  the  natives.  Water 
can  often  be  seen  and  heard  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  these  holes.  Many  of  these  large 
holes,  filled  with  water,  are  met  with  on  the  divide  between  the  Herbert  and  the 
Burdekin.  In  the  whole  of  the  area  examined  there  was  found  no  trace  of  a,ny 
fragmental  rocks  associated  with  the  basaltic  outflows.  It  is  conceivable  that  denudation 
may  have  removed  all  trace  of  the  more  incoherent  material  ejected ; but  still  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  in  an  area  of  two  thousand  square  miles  there  would  not  be  some  fragments  left 

“ Professor  J.  D.  Dana,t  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  vulcanology,  has  concluded 
that  basaltic  lavas  are  but  rarely  associated  with  fragmental  deposits  (ashes,  cinders,  and 


* Brisbane:  by  Authority : 1891.  . , 

+ “The  Geology  of  the  Coolgarra  Tin  Mines  and  Surrounding  Districts.  A.  Gibb  Maitland. 

Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1891. 

$ J.  D.  Dana,  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes.  London  : 1890. 
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the  like).  When  such  discharges  do  take  place,  they  are  usually  occasioned  hy  the 
diminution  of  the  internal  heat.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  ashy  deposits  from  basaltic 
volcanoes  are  among  the  last  stages  in  their  history. 

“ In  the  Cooktown  and  the  Ilerberton  districts  there  do  occur  beds  of  ashes 
which  emanate  from  basaltic  cones ; but  whether  these  are  of  later  date  than  the 
Burdekin-Einasleigh  lavas,  yet  awaits  proof. 

“ Throughout  the  area  occupied  by  the  lavas,  there  is  a very  great  difference  both 
in  texture  and  colour.  Some  portions  are  very  vesicular  and  slaggy,  whilst  others  have 
that  peculiar  ‘ ropy’  or  wrinkled  appearance,  characteristic  of  lava  streams,  which  have 
flowed  slowly  from  their  source ; others,  again,  are  fairly  compact.  In  colour  they 
vary  from  bluish-grey  to  bright  red,  with  all  degrees  of  variation.  In  cavities  in  the 
basalts  beautiful  specimens  of  chalcedony  can  sometimes  be  seen. 

“ The  black  soil  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rocks  is  often  crowded  with  fragments 
of  semi-opal. 

“ A number  of  slices  of  the  basalts  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to 
microscopic  examination. 

“ A partial  analysis  of  a specimen  from  the  Valley  of  Lagoons  has  been  made  for 
me  by  Messrs.  Coane  and  Clarke,  Charters  Towers,  with  the  following  result : — 
Combined  silica  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  43 ’8  per  cent. 

Tree  silica,..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  „ 

Iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13o  „ 

“ One  example — viz.,  that  from  Mount  Eazorback — would  be  more  correctly 
described  as  a magma-basalt,  from  the  fact  that  the  minerals  are  scattered  through  a 
glassy  matrix  or  magma,  which  by  ordinary^  transmitted  light  is  of  a brownish  colour. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a local  occurrence ; a few  yards  distant  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Eazorback  the  basalt  resumes  its  ordinary  type. 

“ The  felspars,  which  make  up  the  larger  piortion,  occur  as  long  lath-shaped 
crystals,  showing  plagioclastic  twinning.  They  are  remarkably  clear  and  fresh,  and 
contain  numerous  minute  inclusions. 

“ Olivine,  in  crystals  and  crystalline  grains,  is  altered  along  its  edges  into  a 
ferruginous  product.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  crystals  and  grains  have  undergone 
this  alteration,  but  generally  the  decomposition  is  found  to  extend  only  a short  distance 
from  the  periphery. 

“ The  augite  occurs  in  long  brownish  crystals,  often  showing  faint  dictoroism, 
and  magnetite  in  grains. 

“ In  the  slices  of  any  of  the  basalts  which  were  examined,  there  occurred  a little 
clear  transparent  isotropic  matter. 

“ Some  portions  of  the  glassy  matter  contain  minute  particles  of  some  doubly 
refracting  mineral  (quartz  ?). 

“ The  partial  analysis  made  by  Messrs.  Coane  and  Clarke  shows  the  presence  of  . 
a small  quantity  of  free  silica,  and  to  this  the  isotropic  matter  may  be  referred. 

“ There  existed  no  primary  quartz  in  any  of  the  slices  of  these  basalts. 

“ All  over  the  plateau  numerous  small  ‘ puys,’  the  remains  of  orifices  from 
which  these  basaltic  lavas  emanate,  are  met  with. 

“ Ascending  the  Valley  of  Eeedy  Brook  to  its  head,  and  crossing  the  divide  into 
the  waters  of  Gunnawarra  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Herbert  Eiver,  a good  idea  of 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  lavas  and  the  structure  of  the  volcanic  foci  can  be 
obtained. 

“ Much  more  work  will  be  necessary  before  a full  description  of  the  whole  of  the 
sources  of  the  lava  on  the  plateau  can  be  obtained. 
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“ Mount  Lang  is  situated  on  tiie  eastern  bank  o£  one  of  the  heads  of  Kinrara 
Creek;  its  summit  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  its  base.  The  hdl 
l)resent8  a steep  face  to  the  west,  with  a somewhat  gradual  slope  to  the  east,  and  is 
formed  of  very  vesicular  basalt,  which  sometimes  has  a reddish  hue.  Its  western  face 
has  a vertical  wall  of  bare  basalt,  through  which  fragments  of  scoria  are  scattered. 
Bound  about  the  base  the  fragments  of  basalt  have  a tendency  to  weather  into  rudely 
hexagonal  blocks. 

“Leaving  Mount  Lang  and  travelling  almost  due  north,  with  the  object  of 
reaching  Mount  Eazorback,  several  minor  ‘ pnys  ’ are  passed.  These  were  only  visible 
when  in  close  proximity,  owing  to  the  dense  timber. 

“ About  three  miles  from  Mount  Eazorback,  and  to  the  south-west  of  it,  a 
conspicuous  hill  formed  of  vesicular  basalt  was  examined.  This  hill  is  in  shape  semi- 
circular, with  its  diameter  running  north-west  and  south-east.  It  is  a breached  lava 
cone,  the  stream  flowing  north-east  from  it  and  thence  down  one  of  the  heads  of 
AnthiU  Creek. 

“ Mount  Eazorback  is  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  area,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  any  of  those  occurring  within  the  Burdekin 
watershed. 

“ Its  shape  is  that  of  a long  razor-backed  ridge,  with  a conspicuous  eminence 
forming  its  highest  summit,  which,  by  aneroid,  is  680  feet  above  its  base.  The 
mountain  is  composed  of  basalt  of  a reddish  colour  near  its  highest  point,  but  of  a 
bluish-gray  throughout. 

“ The  basalt  is  very  vesicular  and  somewhat  glassy  in  places.  From  the  summit, 
as  many  as  twenty-live  minor  ‘ puys  ’ are  visible;  these  appear  to  be  much  more 
plentiful  to  the  west.  They  assume  all  shapes  and  sizes ; sometimes  merely  a slight 
elevation  marks  their  position,  as  though  the  molten  matter  had  merely  oozed  out  from 
an  orifice  and  flowed  away  on  all  sides. 

“ In  other  parts  of  the  district  outlying  patches  of  basaltic  lavas  are  met  with. 

“ A well-marked  area  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eox,  near  the  head 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Douglas  Eiver. 

“ Mount  Fox,  an  extinct  volcano,  is  the  culminating  point  of  this  area.  Its 
altitude  is  2,870  feet  above  sea-level.  In  shape  it  is  a truncated  cone.  The  summit 
comprises  an  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  surrounded  by  a low  semicircular  wall,  about 
thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  on  the  north,  with  a shallow  hollow  or  depression  in 
the  centre.  To  the  south  this  wall  has  been  breached  by  a lava  which  flowed  down  that 
side  of  the  mountain,  filling  up  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  forming  a plain 
of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

“ The  mountain  is  almost  devoid  of  timber,  save  a few  patches  of  scrub  on  four 
sides.  The  portions  devoid  of  timber  are  covered  with  sheets  of  vesicular  lava,  now 
broken  up  into  blocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  These  timberless  portions,  now  overgrown 
with  long  grass  reaching  to  a height  of  about  2 feet,  mark  the  site  of  old  lava  flows. 

“ From  the  western  side  of  the  peak  a conspicuous  How  follows  the  eastern  bank 
of  a gully  flowing  south-west  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the  creek.  The  flow 
ends  abruptly  to  the  south-west;  its  surface  is  covered  with  blocks  of  compact  basalt. 

“ All  round  the  mountain  denuded  tables  of  basalt  can  be  seen.  A conspicuous 
one  consists  of  a semicircular  ridge  of  compact  lava,  about  30  yards  in  width,  trending 
generally  north-west  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  summit  of  this  is  about  2,310 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

“ Nearly  due  west  from  this  a section,  at  an  altitude  of  2,220  feet  above  sea-level, 
shows  the  basaltic  lavas  resting  on  a bed  of  quartzose  grit. 
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“ The  hill,  2,475  feet  high,  to  the  south-west  of  the  section,  is  formed,  of  a series 
of  successive  sheets  of  lava. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  basalt  on  the  plateau,  because 
there  are  no  data  available  which  will  enable  an  idea  to  be  formed  as  to  what  was  the 
form  of  the  ground  before  the  lavas  were  poured  out ; and,  further,  there  is  no  record 
of  their  ever  having  been  penetrated  by  any  excavation. 

“ The  age  of  those  basaltic  outflows  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed.  The  lavas 
rest  in  turn  upon  all  the  other  rocks  in  the  district ; one  section,  seen  near  the  Yalley  of 
Lagoons  Station,  shows  them  resting  directly  upon  the  .Desert  Sandstone  Beds.  The 
basalts,  therefore,  are  younger  than  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Mr.  Daintree  conjectured  (presumably  on  account  of  their  lithological 
similarity)  that  the  lavas  to  the  ‘north  of  latitude  21°  were  probably  the  equivalents 
of  the  “ Upper  Volcanic  series  ” ’ of  Victoria  which  were  referred  to  Pliocene- 
Tertiary.* 

“Lithological  similarity  is  not  to  be  safely  relied  upon  in  determining  geological 
age  ; still  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  all  these  basalts  have  been  emitted 
at  approximately  the  same  time. 

“These  Upper  Burdekin  lavas  are  in  all  probability  Tertiary,  but  as  to  the 
exact  horizon  to  which  they  are  to  be  as, signed  no  evidence  has  yet  been  collected.” 

It  is  impossible,  on  reading  the  above  account,  to  avoid  suspecting  that  in  the 
above  notes  Mr.  Maitland  is  describing  basaltic  outflows  of  different  ages — an  older,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  basaltic  tableland  belongs,  and  a newer,  to  which  may  be  referred 
the  “ puys  ” or  foci  still  remaining  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  in  all 
probability  the  flows  of  basalt  which  come  down  the  valleys  below  the  edge  of  the 
basaltic  tableland.  One  of  these  comes  down  the  Valley  of  lleedy  Brook,  washed  on 
either  side  by  its  tributaries  Kinrara  and  Ueedy  Creeks.  This  flow  is  at  least  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  and  I was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Valley  of  Lagoons, 
that  it  emanated  from  a crateriform  hill  near  the  head  of  Kinrara  Creek. 

Beds  of  white  pipeclay  are  occasionally  met  with  between  the  beds  of  basalt  on 
the  tableland. 

On  both  sides  of  the  range  which  divides  the  upper  portion  of  the  Herbert  Eiver 
on  the  west  from  the  Johnstone  and  Barron  Rivers  on  the  east,  are  large  plateaux  of 
horizontally-bedded  basaltic  rocks.  On  the  western  side  the  thermal  spring  of  Innot’s 
Creek  remains  to  attest  that  the  volcanic  activity  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out.  Mr. 
Maitland  has  furnished  the  following  Notes  on  a specimen  of  the  basalt  from  this 
district,  after  a microscopical  examination  : — ■ 

“ Specimens  collected  from  the  bed  of  Prior  Creek — one  of  the  heads  of  Mazzlin 
Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Barron,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Port  Douglas  and  Herberton 
road,  where  beds  of  (marse  vesicular  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  much  finer  grain — • 
were  found  to  be  of  bluish-gray  colour,  with  small  grains  of  olivine  set  in  a fine-grained 
matrix.  Examined  under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  found  to  consist  of  a fine-grained 
matrix,  made  up  of  lath-shaped  plagioclase  felspar,  augite,  and  magnetite,  through  which 
large  crystalline  grains  of  olivine  arc  scattered. 

“ The  felspars,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  rock,  are  remarkably 
clear  and  fresh.  Under  a high  power  they  are  seen  to  contain  glass-inclusions,  minute 
needles  of  apatite  (?)  and  colourless  inicroliths  of  augite. 

“The  ferro-magnesian  constituent,  augite,  never  occurs  porphyritieally,  but 
always  as  a constituent  of  the  ground-mass.  Well-defined  crystals  are  absent,  the 


Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxviii,,  p.  313. 
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Usual  form  being  irregularly  shaped  granules  and  granular  aggregates,  devoid  of 
cleavage.  One  of  the  minute  colourless  augites,  presenting  the  usual  eight-sided 
outline,  shows  what  are  undonbtedly  lines  of  accretion. 

“ The  crystals  of  olivine  present  all  the  characters  common  to  olivines  of  basaltic 

rocks. 

“ Irregularly  shaped  grains  of  magnetite  are  of  common  occurrence. 

“ A little  clear,  glassy  matrix  can  be  detected.” 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  the  basalts,  in  horizontal  beds,  form  a tableland 
at  an  elevation  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet,  extending  from  the  brow  of  the  Coast 
Eange  to  the  base  of  the  Herberton  mountains.  The  tableland  is  covered  with  a inost 
magnificent  tropical  jungle,  through  which  hardly  a ray  of  sunshine  can  penetrate.  Ihe 
basaltic  soil  and  a heavy  rainfall  have  combined  to  produce  in  this  region  an  almost 
incalculable  wealth  of  cedar  and  other  valuable  timber. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Maitland,  I visited,  in  1889,  the  “crater-lake,”  Lake 
Eacham.  The  lake  occupies  the  very  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  heads  of 
Petersen’s  Creek  (Barron  Waters)  and  the  heads  of  creeks  flowing  into  the  Mulgrave. 

It  is  located,  but  not  named,  on  the  Two-mile  Map  issued  by  the  Department  of  Lands  ; 
but  is  minutely  charted  in  the  “ Plan  of  the  Village  of  Eacham,  Parish  of  East  Barron,” 
issued  by  the  same  Department  in  1889.  I observe  that  Mr.  A.  Meston  * spells  the 
name  Yeetcham,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  native  pronunciation.  Mr.  Meston 
briefly  describes  another  lake,  named  “ Boonoobagolomee,”  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
West,  and  adds  “ The  blacks  speak  of  a third  lake  much  smaller  than  the  others,  but 
so  far  [October,  1889]  it  has  not  been  seen  by  white  men.” 

My  companion  and  I readied  Lake  Eadiam  by  a track  from  Halfpapp  s Hotel,  in 
“ Petersen’s  Pocket,”  on  the  Cairns  and  Herberton  pack-road.  At  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  the  Mulgrave  and  Russell  Gold  PIclds  to  Cairns,  we  found  a tree  marked 
“ Lake  400  yds.,  S.  W.,  J.  McL.,  E.  Hood.”  From  this  point  we  made  a considerable 
ascent  to  the  bigbost  point  of  the  ridge  surrounding  the  lake,  where  we  found  a tree 
marked  84  over  V.,  wbicli  we  understood  to  be  the  south-east  corner  of  an  Agricultuial 
Area,”  and  another  marked  with  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  the  date  of  discovery, 

“ J.  McLellan,  Juno,  ’79.”  This  point,  from  which  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  was 
obtained,  was  2,6S0  feet  above  sea-level  by  Aneroid  measurement.  The  descent  to  the 
lake  was  very  steep,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  day’s  journey,  clothed  with  dense  jungle. 
The  Aneroid  gave  the  surface  of  the  water  as  2,390  feet. 

The  lake  is  surrounded  by  a ridge  composed  of  loose  weathered  volcanic  ash 
containing  stones  up  to  six  indies  in  diameter,  mostly  of  bombs  of  a doleritic  rock  full 
of  olivine.  In  ascending  the  lip  of  the  lake  we  came  on  rocks  in  situ  which  we  had 
missed  in  the  descent.  Those  were  of  ruddy  stratified  “ ash  ” of  angular  fragments, 
dipping  at  5°  away  from  the  lake.  The  lake  has  neither  aflluent  nor  effluent  ; and 
as  it  stands  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  enclosed  by  a wall  of  ashy 
materials  heaped  up  above  the  level  of  the  basaltic  tableland,  I think  it  is  very  pro  a e 
that  it  really  occupies  a crater.  It  is  dearly  impossible  that,  in  the  latitude  where  it 
occurs,  the  lake  could  have  been  hollowed  out  by  an  ice-sheet,  which  won  ,moreovet, 
liave  levelled  the  surrounding  rim  of  soft  ash.  The  lip  of  the  crater  is  not  o uni  orin 
height ; and  although  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  has  suffered  greater  denudation  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater  height  of  the  rim  on  t e 
western  side  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  tendency  of  Die  prevailing  south-east 
winds  to  drive  the  ejected  materials  to  the  leeward.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  of  vast  depth, 

* Report  on  the  Government  Scientieo  Expedition  to  the  Bellenden-Ker  Range.  Brisbane : by 
A.uthority : 1889. 
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and  to  contain  no  fist.  At  any  rate,  we  saw  none.  Neither  did  w*e  see  any  water-fowl, 
which  are  said  also  never  to  visit  the  lake.  There  was  nothing  in  the  taste  of  the  water 
to  account  for  this  absence  of  life,  if  it  be  a fact.  The  highest  flood-marks  we  saw  were 
about  three  feet  above  the  water.  It  must  he  remembered  that  we  visited  the  lake  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  unusually  protracted  drought.  The  slight  variation  of  level  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  lake  and  its  banks  on  the  one  hand,  balanced 
by  evaporation  and  leakage  on  the  other. 

The  “Volcanic  Hill”*  marked  on  the  map  in  “ Pinnacle  Pocket,”  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Barron,  between  the  mouths  of  Leslie  and  Petersen’s  Creeks,  stands  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  basaltic  tableland,  and  is  composed  of  a highly  scoriaceous  basalt 
very  rich  in  olivine.  There  are  said  to  be  several  similar  hills  in  the  jungle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  all  probability  they  are  “necks”  or  “plugs” — f.e.,  volcanic  orifices 
filled  up  with  solidified  basaltic  lava. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  two  volcanic  craters  almost  side  by  side,  the  one  filled  up 
with  hard  lava-form  rock,  and  the  other  surrounded  by  friable  ejected  ash  and  forming 
a crater-lake.  It  is  just  possible  that  in  spite  of  their  proximity  they  may  be  of  different 
ages,  the  “ plug”  belonging  to  the  “ Older  ” and  the  “ crater-lake  ” to  the  “ Newer  ” 
Volcanic  series.  Or  they  may  even  both  belong  to  the  latter. 

On  the  Russell  River,  south  of  Mount  Bartle  Frere,  gold  is  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  mixed  with  stream  tin  ore  and  (rare)  platinum,  from  gravelly  drifts  which 
rest  on  slates  and  schists,  and  are  overlaid  by  horizontal  beds  of  basalt.  The  basalt  is 
one  of  many  denuded  fragments  which  once  formed  a part  of  the  immense  plateau 
extending  southward  from  the  Mulgrave  to  the  heads  of  the  North  .lohnstone  and  west- 
ward to  near  Herberton.  In  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Joss’s  Claim,  which  is  the  south-eastmost 
working,  the  edge  of  the  basalt  is  seen  to  overlie  a siliceous  sandy  silt  permeated  with 
iron  peroxide.  The  silt  shows  alternate  layers  of  coarser  and  finer  material,  and  is  in 
places  eross-hedded.  It  rests  on  a “ washdirt”  mainly  composed  of  well-rounded  quartz 
boulders.  There  are  no  basalt  stones  in  the  wash,  and  no  boulders  of  granite. 
The  latter  circumstance  is  hard  to  account  for  in  a valley  where  granite  w 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  situ.  The  washdirt  varies  in  this  claim  from  2 inches  to 
30  inches  in  thickness.  Between  the  washdirt  and  the  slaty  bed-rock  a very  fine  white 
siliceous  silt,  a few  inches  in  thickness,  generally  intervenes.  The  fact  that  this  silt  is 
traversed  by  a few  thin  veins  of  quartz  renders  it  probable  that  the  sand  was  formerly 
cemented  into  a sandstone,  but  has  lost  its  cement  after  the  formation  of  the  quartz 
veins. 

The  outcrop  of  the  washdirt  has  been  opened  out  along  the  south-eastern  and 
north-eastern  side,  and  a tunnel  has  been  driven  through  the  washdirt  for  135  feet  from 
S.  10°  E.  to  N.  10°  "VV.  This  tunnel  is  connected  with  another  running  50  feet 
to  the  east.  Another  tunnel  has  been  driven  70  feet  to  W.  10°  S.  from  O' 
point  on  the  hillside  120  feet  N.W.  of  the  northern  end  of  the  long  tunnel.  At  the 
inner  end  of  the  70-foet  tunnel  the  slate  bottom  rises  up  and  the  basalt  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  it.  This  tunnel  is  only  used  as  a reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is 
conducted  to  the  tip  at  the  end  of  a tramway  leading  from  the  mouth  of  the  long  tunnel. 
The  basalt  is  in  some  places  at  least  forty  feet  thick,  but  is  often  decomposed  throughout 
its  entire  thickness.  It  rests,  as  seen  in  some  places  (of  which  there  is  an  example  m 
an  opening  near  the  south  corner  of  the  claim),  directly  on  the  washdirt,  the  absence  of 
the  upper  silt  proving  that  it  was  poured  out  over  an  uneven  and  denuded  bottom- 


* “ Volcanic  ” is  scarcely  distinctive  enough  in  the  midst  of  a volcanic  region,  but  the  “ hill  ” in  the 
midst  of  the  basaltic  plateau  is  a conspicuous  feature. 
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The  washdirt  from  the  long  tunnel  gives  prospects  equal  to  about  half-an-ounce  to  the 
load,  the  gold  being  in  very  fine  grains.  Minute  flates  of  platinum  are  occasionally 

found  among  the  gold.  i.  i 

In  Burns  and  Party’s  workings  (half-a-mile  to  tlie  nortli-west  of  Clarke  and 

Joss’s),  a red  decomposing  basalt  rests  on  yellow  sand  which  overlies  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
gravel  in  coarser  and  finer  layers.  The  gravelly  washdirt  is  irregularly  cemented  by 
brown  hematite.  It  has  gold  throughout,  which,  however,  can  only  be  sa,ved  from  the 
unconsolidated  portions.  The  bottom  is  of  slate  with  numerous  quartz  veins. 

In  Butler  and  McDonald’s  Claim,  a quarter  of  mile  north  of  Burns  and  Party’s, 
a drive  has  been  made  under  the  basalt.  On  a bottom  of  decomposed  .slate  and  grit  is 
a eemeutod  gravel  about  one  foot  in  thickness.  On  this  lies  a gravelly  wash,  having  a 
thickness  of  two  feet  and  under.  The  washdirt  occasionally  has  fiDecn  feet  of  soft 
white  sand  above,  and  occasionally  a few  inches  of  fine  siliceous  silt  beneath,  as  in 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Joss’s  claim.  A shaft  above  the  workings  passed  through  ten  feet 
of  basalt,  fifteen  feet  of  sand,  and  five  to  si.v  feet  of  gravelly  wash.  I saw  some  good 
prospects  washed  from  the  dirt.  Slates  and  greywackos  are  seen  in  the  gulley,  striking 

to  W.N.-W.  „ • 

In  Eobinson  and  Anderson’s  Claim,  a quarter  of  a mile  further  north,  a drive 
shows  a very  bouldery  gravel  from  two  and  a-half  feet  in  thickness  and  under,  lying 
between  the  slate  bottom  and  a fine  white  sand.  The  bottom  is  very  uneven.  In  one 
place  there  is  no  sand  or  gravel  between  the  basalt  and  slate.  An  open  cutting  south 
of  the  drive  showed  a fine  white  sand  lying  on  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  fine 
gravelly  wash  with  lumps  of  ferruginous  cement  at  its  base.  The  bottom  was  slate. 
The  upper  part  of  the  gravel  gave  2 dwts.  gold  per  load,  and  the  lower  part  none.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Eobinson  was  nearly  killed  (on  4th  January,  1888)  by  a native 
who  attacked  him  with  a tomahawk  while  he  was  engaged  in  laying  down  a rail. 

Sampson’s  Claim  is  on  an  isolated  hill  about  a hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
others,  and  about  half-a-mile  east  of  Eobinson  and  Anderson’s.  A shaft  has  been  sunk 
through  sixty  feet  of  basalt  and  four  feet  of  gravelly  washdirt,  and  a tunnel  had  been  driven 
from  N.N.W.  for  150  feet  towards  this  shaft  from  the  outcrop  of  the  wash.  The  slate 
bottom  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  About  fifty  feet  in  there  are  two  and  a-half 
feet  of  gravelly  washdirt  capped  by  basalt  and  resting  on  a slate  bottom.  At  this  point 
the  tunnel  had  caved  in.  A little  sand  was  scon  on  the  gravel  a few  feet  short  of  the 
cave-in.  I saw  some  very  good  prospects  washed  from  the  dirt  taken  from  the  sha  t. 

The  gold  in  the  wash  of  the  Terraces  is  always  so  fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
some  of  it  floating  out  of  the  prospecting  dish.  A few  ounces  of  fine-grained  stream  tin 
always  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  separation  of  this  from  the  gold  is  a 
very  tedious  process — indeed,  with  the  most  careful  manipulation  a proportion  o t e 
gold  is  always  left  in  the  residue  of  tin  ore. 

Even  at  the  edges  of  the  drift  from  which  the  basalt  has  been  denuded,  washing 
by  hydraulic  pressure  is  impracticable,  as  the  trees  of  the  jungle  would  fall  and  obstruct 
the  faces.  But  a convenient  and  unfailing  supply  of  running  water  is  always  at  hand 
for  sluicing  the  gravel,  which  can  be  shot  down  to  the  sluice-boxes. 

The  average  yield  from  washdirt  reported  in  Victoria  for  1883  was  1 dwt.  _0-32 
grs. ; for  1884,  3 dwts.;  and  for  1885,  1 dwt.  10-59  grs.,  per  ton.  I am  certain  that  the 
terraces  of  the  Eussell  Eiver  will  give  a much  higher  yield  than  this.  Lhe  b^ted 
Workings  now  opened  up  are  likely  to  prove  only  the  beginning  of  an  industry  w iic  or 
many  years  to  come  will  employ  the  energies  of  thousands  of  workmen.  The  basalt  lett 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  Cooppooroo  and  Wairambar  Creeks  is  a narrow  tongue, 
on  both  sides  of  which  the  auriferous  drifts  which  it  has  preserved  from  denudation  are 
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easily  accessible.  But  an  immense  area  of  tlie  basalt  stretches  from  the  Mulgrave  to  the 
heads  of  the  Johnstone  and  westwards  to  near  Herberton,  and  under  this  the  auriferous 
drifts  jirobably  remain  intact. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Yalleys  of  the  Mulgrave,  Russell,  and  Johnstone 
were  dammed  up  by  a volcanic  outbreah,  so  as  to  form  a vast  lake,  iu  which  for  a time 
a fine  siliceous  sand  was  quietly  deposited  ; that  the  barrier  was  at  length  broken  down 
by  the  stream  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  numerous  torrents  removed  the  greater 
part  of  the  sand  and  brought  down  gravel  charged  with  gold ; that  a second  barrier 
was  thrown  up  and  a great  thickness  of  fine  silt  again  deposited ; and  that  over  the 
nearly  level  surface  thus  produced  immense  flows  of  basalt  were  finally  poured  out, 
filling  up  the  lake.  The  waters  draining  this  area,  if  the  lake  had  not  been  filled  up, 
would  have  found  their  way  to  the  sea  by  a single  outlet,  instead  of  forming  as  they  do 
three  independent  rivers.  The  immense  amount  of  denudation  since  the  outpouring  of 
the  basalt  is  evident  when  we  consider  the  number  and  depth  of  the  valleys,  which  have 
been  carved  out,  in  places,  to  a depth  of  more  than  a thousand  feet,  through  basalts,  older 
river  and  lake  beds,  and  slate  and  granite  rocks;  but  the  lesson  will  be  impressed  more 
deeply  than  any  description  could  do  on  anyone  who  can  stand  on  a neighbouring 
eminence  and  try  to  reconstruct,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  the  shores  which  contained  the  lake.* 

Gold  has  for  some  time  been  worked,  chiefly  by  Chinese,  in  the  Recent  alluvia 
of  the  Russell  and  Johnstone.  This  gold,  which  is  mixed  with  stream  tin,  in  all 
probability  came,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  “ leads”  under  the  now  denuded  basalt. 
Probably  only  a small  portion  of  the  alluvial  gold  came  directly  from  the  reefs  exposed 
in  the  slate  and  granite  country  since  the  denudation  of  the  basalt,  as  a comparatively 
small  area  of  this  country  is  yet  exposed,  and  not  many  reefs  are  known  in  it. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  John  Falconer  that  on  the  dividing  range  between  the 
Dawson  and  Condamine,  lava-form  beds  of  basalt  overlie  the  Desert  Sandstone  in 
places. 

I have  also  been  informed  that  a cake  of  basalt  overlies  the  fragment  of  the 
Desert  Sandstone  left  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  head  waters  of  the  Langlo 
River  from  those  of  the  Coorni  Paroo,  between  Tambo  and  Adavale. 

It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  numerous  sheets  of  lava  should  have  been 
poured  out,  one  after  another,  and  retain  such  an  even  surface.  IMo  doubt  the  fact  that 
this  has  been  the  case  argues  a high  degree  of  fluidity  in  the  lava.  Some  remarks  by 
Captain  Clarence  E.  Dutton,  of  the  United  States  Army,t  on  the  Volcanic  Rocks  of 
the  Zuni  Plateau,  New  Mexico,  may  be  quoted  on  (his  point  ; — 

“ It  is  plain  that  the  lava  sheet  which  forms  the  capping  of  the  mesa  was 
gradually  accumulated  by  the  repeated  outpourings  of  numberless  local  vents  thickly 
scattered  over  its  broad  surface.  And  yet  it  may  seem  a little  strange  at  first  that  this 
diffuse  form  of  volcanic  action  should  have  produced  a surface  which  is  so  little 
diversified.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  other  regions  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
the  thickness  of  the  lava-cap  extremely  irregular  and  studded  with  large  cones  with 
intervening  valleys  of  considerable  depth.  In  reality  the  thickness,  as  we  recede  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Taylor,  diminishes  very  slowly,  and  even  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  is  quite  three  hundred  feet.  In  truth  Mount  Taylor  docs  not  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed much,  if  any,  to  the  lava  which  is  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
immediate  base  of  its  cone.  The  surface  of  the  mesa  away  from  the  mountain  is  but 
little  diversified,  and  the  local  cones  are  for  the  most  part  insignificant  features.  All 


* Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  the  Geology  of  the  Russell  River.  Brisbane ; by  Authority  : 1888. 
t “Mount  Taylor  and  the  Zufii  Plateau”  in  Sixth  Ann.  Report  V.  S,  Oeol.  Survey,  1884-85. 
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tins  indicates  a ratber  mild  type  of  volcanic  energy,  in  wbicli  the  eruptions  were  not 
highly  explosive  hut  only  moderately  so.  The  more  violent  eruptions  are  attended  with 
the  ejection  of  great  quantities  of  fragmental  products,  while  the  milder  ones  disgorge 
little  else  than  flowing  lava.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  frag- 
mental ejecta,  the  steeper  and  more  compact  is  the  cone  or  mountain  built  up  around 
the  vent,  while  the  fluent  lava  spreads  out  over  wide  areas,  oftep  flowing  great  distances, 
and  the  slopes  which  it  generates  are  much  gentler  and  sometimes  imperceptible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  As  already  remarked,  fragmental  ejecta  are  common  here,  and  I have  seen 
none  at  ail  away  from  Mount  Taylor  except  the  lapiili  in  the  cinder  cones.  We  shall 
appreciate  this  mode  of  growth  of  a great  lava-cap  when  we  come  to  study  the  modern 
lavas  in  the  San  Jose  Valley,  where  their  freshness  enables  us  to  see  every  detail  of  the 
process. 

“We  may  infer,  then,  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
valley  of  the  Puerco  was,  during  the  activity  of  the  vents  now  represented  by  the  necks, 
much  the  same  as  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  mesa  above.  Prom  1,000  to  l,-i00 
feet  (according  to  locality)  of  Cretaceous  strata,  since  eroded,  then  overspread  the 
valley  and  regions  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  also  to  the  northward,  from  which 
they  have  been  swept  away.  Over  their  surfaces  the  lavas  were  outpoured  from  many 
vents.  The  eruptions  were  of  a ‘mild’  type,  attended  with  little  violence,  and  the  ejecta 
were  doubtless  lava  with  few  fragmental  products.  These  streams,  issuing  from  many 
vents,  became  interwoven  with  one  another,  and  through  a long  period  of  time  accumu- 
lated, sheet  upon  sheet,  to  great  thickness,  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Jose  in  modern  times.  The  result  was  a lava-cap  differing  in  no  respect  from  that 
which  is  now  seen  upon  the  surviving  mesas.’’ 


NEWER  VOLCANIC  SERIES. 

The  grounds  on  which  I separate  the  Post-Mesozoic  Volcanic  rocks  into  a Lower 
and  Upper  Series  are  (1)  that  the  former  was  laid  down  after  the  elevation  of  the 
Desert  Sandstone,  but  before  it  had  suffered  any  considerable  amount  of  denudation, 
while  the  latter  was  laid  down  after  the  former  had  suffered  denudation,  in  some  cases 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  and  even  of  underlying  formations  being 
exposed ; and  (2)  that  since  the  deposition  of  the  former,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  vents 
from  which  the  lava  was  poured  out  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  while  the  vents 
of  the  latter  series  are  still  extant,  either  as  crateriform  hollows,  crater-lakes,  or 

“ necks,”  filled  with  plugs  of  basalt  or  ash.  ^ i 

To  the  latter  (the  Upper)  Series  belong  the  basaltic  rocks  north  of  Cooktown- 
Basalt  has  emanated  for  the  most  part  from  volcanic  centres,  which  occur  generally  in 
the  form  of  dome-shaped  unwooded  eminences  near  the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  have 
been  denuded  out  of  the  sandstone  tablelands.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the 
“ Sisters,”  at  the  head  of  the  Endeavour,  the  “ Piebald  Mountain,”  Mount  Morgan 
(Cooktown),  &c.  These  hills  do  not  present  a crateriform  appearance,  but  are  mere 
rises,  marking  the  site  of  the  lava  eruption,  which  has  spread  around  them  when  situated 
on  level  ground,  or  escaped  in  glacier-like  coulees  down  the  valleys.  These  points  o 

eruption  bear,  in  fact,  such  relation  to  the  lava-flows  as  the  similar  in  uvergne 

hear  to  the  basalt  there.  CouHes  of  basaltic  lava  have  flowed,  from  t e foci  a ove 
referred  to,  down  the  Valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Endeavour  River,  and 
have  radiated  out  from  Mount  Morgan  and  other  centres  to  the  east  and  north,  oyer  the 
flats  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  where  they  form  by  their  decomposition  a 
chocolate-coloured  soil  of  great  depth,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agriculture. 
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Where  the  hasalt  has  decomposed  into  soil  on  the  spot  it  gives  rise  to  open, 
well-grassed  country,  almost  bare  of  trees.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  has  been 
re-deposited  in  alluvial  flats  on  the  sides  of  the  river  courses,  it  is  usually  covered  by 
dense  tropical  jungle. 

The  surface  of  the  basalt  coulees,  as  well  as  of  the  dome-shaped  centres  of 
eruption,  are  frequently  scoriaceous  in  a marked  degree,  forming  spongy  masses,  light 
and  porous  as  pumice-stono.  Occasionally  the  basalt  of  the  coulees  is  columnar,  as  at 
the  Waterfalls  in  the  Endeavour,  between  Williams’s  Station  and  Brannigan’s.  There 
the  basalt  is  of  the  usual  character,  but  contaiirs  occasional  hornblende  crystals  and 
much  olivine.  It  also  contains  lievrite  in  geodes. 

Gate’s  Look-out  is  a volcanic  centre  of  a different  character — the  once  deep-seated 
stump  or  “ neck  ” of  a crater,  which  discharged  showers  of  ashes  from  its  mouth.  It 
forms  a conspicuous  mountain  of  tuff,  and  can  be  seen  from  Isabella  Creek  to  cut 
through  the  escarpment  of  a thickbed  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  Therock  is  an  agglomerate 
of  volcanic  dilris,  with  a certain  rude  bedding — courses  of  larger  alternating  with 
courses  of  smaller  bombs — having  a dip  to  the  east  at  about  15°.  That  the 
bombs  are  not  detached  fragments  of  an  already  consolidated  rock,  but  have  been 
consolidated  from  a molten  mass  while  whirling  through  the  air,  is  proved  by  the 
spherical  envelope  of  vesicular  basalt  which  invariably  enfolds  them.  The  interior  of 
the  bombs,  which  range  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  a foot  in  diameter,  is  a mass  of 
black  and  green  crystals  of  augite  and  olivine.* 

The  Morgan  Tableland  is  a fragment  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  about  four  miles 
across,  and  resting  on  upturned  slates.  Near  its  northern  extremity  a bald — i.e., 
treeless — mamelon,  another  of  the  volcani  jbei,  rises  out  of  the  slates,  below  the  level 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  Another,  which  I was  unable  to  visit  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  “ Devil-Devil  ” country  of  a very  pronounced  type,  was  seen  about  three  miles  east 
of  the  Morgan  Tableland. 

Below  the  level  of  the  tableland  of  Older  Yolcanic  rocks,  a flow  of  basaltic  lava 
partly  fills  up  the  Valley  of  the  Mulgrave  Eiver,  and  doubtless  covers  alluvial  deposits. 
This  lava  must,  of  course,  have  been  poured  out  after  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks 
abutting  against  the  granitic  Bellenden-Ker  Eange  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
Mulgrave. 

In  the  Herberton  Deep  Lead,  stream  tin  ore  in  considerable  quantities  has  been 
obtained  from  a gravelly  wash  beneath  a capping  of  basalt,  which  fills  up  the  Valleys  of 
Nigger  Creek  and  the  Wild  Eiver.  The  wash  rests  on  granite. 

Some  remarks  on  the  basalt-flows  down  the  Valley  of  Eeedy  Brook,  &c.,  and 
volcanic  foci,  which  I suspect  belong  to  the  Newer  Volcanic  period,  although  occurring 
in  connection  with  Older  Volcanic  lavas,  will  be  found  on  page  581. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunnawarra  Station  (Herbert  Eiver  waters)  “ the 
prevailing  rocks  are  vertical  schists  overlain  in  places  by  sheets  of  basalt,  which  appear 
to  occupy  portions  of  some  of  the  existing  valleys.”  f 

Besides  the  localities  above  refeiTed  to,  basaltic  lavas  occur  in  the  following 
places  under  conditions  which  show  that  the  Desert  Sandstone  had  been  denuded  before 
they  were  poured  out : — 

California  Greeh  {Tate  River). — The  floor  of  the  valley  above  the  tin-mining 
township  of  Ord  is  covered  by  a flow  of  doleritic  lava. 


* Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  E.vplorations  in  Cape  York  Peninsula,  1878-9.  Brisbane ; by  Authority  : 

1881. 

+ Report  on  the  Coolgarra  Tin  Mines  and  Surrounding  District.  By  A.  Gibb  Maitland.  Brisbane  : 
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LynS,  River. —L  couUe  of  basaltic  lava  has  flowed  down  the  Valley  of  the  Lynd. 
The  coulee  is  two  miles  in  width  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Herberton  and  G-eorgetown  Eoad, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  district  between  the  Lynd  and  Fossil  Brook.  Fossil  Brook  is 
remarkable  as  being  a strong  running  stream  even  in  seasons  when  the  Tate,  the  Lynd, 
and  other  larger  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dried  up.  The  permanence  of  streams  in 
basaltic  country  has  often  been  remarked.  The  basalt  of  Fossil  Brook  rests  on  gneiss  rock. 

Rlach  Springs.— On  the  same  road,  further  west,  a basaltic  couUe,  about  a mile 
in  width,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  creek  which  takes  its  rise  at  the  Black  Creek. 

Surprise  Creeh.—ln  the  bed  of  Surprise  Creek,  and  forming  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  “ Quartz  Hill  Hotel”  (Herherton  and  Georgetown  Eoad)  is  situated,  is  a 
highly  vesicular  basalt  with  immense  geodes  coated  sometimes  with  calcite  and  sometimes 
with  silica.  The  basalt  extends  about  a mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  Mr. 
Maitland  has  examined  thin  sections  of  this  rock,  and  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  note ; — 

“ A specimen  collected  is  of  a dark  greyish-blue  colour,  and  somewhat  porous  and 
vesicular.  Scattered  through  it  are  yellowish  grains  of  olivine,  which  often  show  a 
beautiful  iridescence  on  fresh  fractures.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  a granular  mixture  of  felspar,  augite,  and  olivine,  with  a little  magnetite. 
The  felspar  (plagioelase)  occurs  in  long  lath-shaped  crystals,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent.  The  crystals  (which  do  not  attain  any  great  size)  are  remarkably  free 
from  alteration.  The  augite  occurs  in  crystalline  grains,  and  is  usually  of  a pale  brown 
colour,  and  exhibits  faint  dichroisin.  The  olivine,  which  occurs  porphyritically  amongst 
the  other  constituents,  has  almost  always  undergone  a certain  amount  of  alteration  into 
some  ferriferous  substance ; generally  the  alteration  is  seen  to  commence  along  the 
external  boundaries  of  the  crystals,  and  to  extend  gradually  inwards  along  lines  of 
weakness.  The  magnetite,  which  is  more  easily  detected  with  a magnet  than  under  a 
microscope,  exists  as  small  grains  of  every  conceivable  shape.  In  addition  to  these 
constituents,  there  are  long,  colouidess,  acicular  crystals  of  what  appear  to  be  apatite. 
A fair  quantity  of  glassy  matter  is  discernible  throughout  the  slice.  A rock  of  this 
character  would  be  classed  with  the  ‘ felspar-basalts.’  ” 

Emasleigh  .Riser. —Large  sheets  of  basalt  occupy  the  bed  of  the  Einasleigh 
Eiver  and  adjacent  country  w'hcre  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  Pentland  and  Georgetown 
Road,  and  also  the  valley  of  Spring  or  Lagoon  Creek,  near  Carpentaria  Downs  Station, 
and  the  Copperfield  Eiver  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  same  road.  Lower  down  the 
Einasleigh  valley  basaltic  couUes  overlie  alluvial  deposits  older  than  those  of  the  recent 
times,  having  been  poured  down  the  valley  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  at  length 
cut  through,  or  found  its  way  through  past  the  edge  of  the  basalt. 

It  was  after  the  denudation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  of  the  Newcastle  Range,  which 
overhangs  the  left  wall  of  the  valley,  and  subjacent  rocks,  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Einasleigh  for  at  least  1,000  feet  that  the  lava-form  basalts  burst  out  and  flowed  down  the 
valley.  Near  the  basalt  a thermal  spring,  described  in  another  chapter,  shows  that  the 
volcanic  forces  which  produced  the  basalt,  though  diminishing,  still  possess  some  vitality. 

The  basalts  overlying  auriferous  drifts  on  Kroombit  Gold  Field  probably  belong 
to  the  New  Volcanic  series.  Mr.  Rands  * thus  refers  to  these  basalts : — 

“ Small  outliers  of  basalt  overlie  the  Gymjiie  Beds  on  the  range  dividing  the 
Kroombit  and  Three  Moon  Creek  waters.  A patch  of  basalt  occurs  about  two  miles 
north-west  of  the  township  [Cania],  and  a small  outlier  is  seen  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  Starlight  Gully.  The  basalt  is  full  of  small  blebs  of  olivine. 

*Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1890.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1891, 
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That  the  basalt  is  newer  than  the  Desert  Sandstone  is  shown  by  its  level  and 
position.  The  Desert  Sandstone  once  covered  the  whole  of  this  district,  and  it  must 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  before  the  basalt  could  have  occupied  its  present 

position.  A large  plateau  of  basalt  occurs  north  of  Cania  Station,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Spring  Creek.’ 

The  Basalt  Wall  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  older  basalts  of  the  Lolworth  and 
Dalrymple  area  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  forms  the  highest 
land  between  Lolworth  and  Fletcher’s  Creeks. 

•1  “It  I’uns  along  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  at  a distance  of  from  two  to  six 
miles  north  of  Lolworth  Creek.  The  basalt  is  highly  scoriaceous.  Everywhere  the 
cracks  produced  m the  rock  on  cooling  are  visible,  and  there  are  immense  spheroidal- 
shaped masses  in  it,  also  produced  by  cooling.  The  lava  must  have  outflowed  in  a 
semi-viscous  conditmn,  for  the  well-known  ‘ropy’  structure,  formed  by  masses  of 
semi-Iiquid  lava  rolling  over  and  over,  is  verv  con.spicuous  ; this  structure  is  easily  seen, 
even  in  hand  specimens.  The  basalt  consists  of  a groundmass  of  smaU  felspar  crystals, 
With  spechs  of  augite  (?)  and  magnetite. 

The  basalt  does  not  form  a wall  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word— that  is  to 
say  there  are  no  perpendicular  cliffs  of  it,  but  it  gradually  rises  in  steps,  getting  thicker 
and  thm,ker  as  it  recedes  from  the  margin.  Tt  is  destitute  of  any  vegetation,  with  the 
exception  of  some  plum  and  bottle  trees  and  a few  other  scrub  trees.  1 was  informed 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Toomba,  that  he  had  discovered  some  miles  of  well-grassed  open  country 
m the  middle  of  this  basalt.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  eight  miles.  Its  general 
?n  thn^Trict^^*  ^ outflow  of  lava,  and  it  probably  represents  the  latest  outflow 

It  may  be  observed  that  many  of  the  Newer  Volcanic  outbursts  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  areas  occupied  by  the  Older  Volcanic  rocks,  or  actually  overspread 
the  latter.  Possibly  the  volcanic  activity  in  some  districts  was  continuous,  but  where 
It  IS  possible  to  distinguish  between  an  older  and  a newer,  the  two  may  for  the  present 
be  kept  apart.  ^ 

not.s  W the 

notes  oj  Mr.  A.  W.  Clarke  wlncli  accompany  this  work. 

The  late  Mr.  Daintree  classed  f with  the  Pliocene  certain  alluvial  deposits 
ZcrTbed--^'®^  ^“"P®  stitch  he'  thus 

y^tiilst  the  recent  alluvial  deposits  seem  only  to  reward  the  miner  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  rich  quartz  reef  or  other  gold  matrix,  this,  so  far  as 
yet  tested,  yields  gold  of  a rounded  waterworn  character,  independent  of  any 
local  source  of  supply.  It  differs  from  the  first  mentioned  in  the  rounded  character 
oi  the  contained  pebbles,  its  interstratified  white  clays,  and  purer  waterworn 
fi?  . 1- ^***®^®^  drift  were  observed  from  the  head  of  the  ‘Cape’  to 

the  Lower  diggings;  what  had  probably  at  one  time  been  a continuous  line  of 
deposit  having  evidently  been  partially  redistributed  by  the  present  watercourses. 
At  the  junction  of  Sandy  Creek’  with  the  ‘ Eiver  Cape,’  a well-defiued  baud  of  rounded 
pebble-drift  joins  what  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  called  the  ‘ Main  Lead  •’  this 
branch  heads  from  the  ‘Springs’  at  ‘Talavera’s’  Camp,  and  keeps  a course  betwe’en  the 
Cape  and  Sandy  Creek  until  it  gains  the  so-called  ‘Main  Lead,’  as  before  mentioned. 
^nce,  following  the  line  of  < Gehan’s  Flat,’  the  ‘White  Hills’  and  ‘ Deep  Lead’  (the 

+ EeZl  B^bane:  by  Authority  : 1891. 
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gold  workings  of  whieli  are  all  in  this  old  rounded  drift),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
similar  material  in  cliff  sections  in  a south-westerly  direction,  until  it  is  no  longer 
confined  within  moderate  limits,  but  opens  out  into  a large  marine  or  lacustrine  deposit 
to  the  south  and  south-east. 

“ On  the  accompanying  map  the  extent  of  this  particular  Formation  is  shown 
by  the  distinguishing  colour  ‘ yellow  ’ ; and  on  reference  it  will  be  seen  that  down 
the  ‘Cape’  as  far  as  the  ‘Lower’  diggings,  and  down  the  ‘ Eunning  Creek’  at 
far  as  the  junction  of  ‘ Golden  Gully,’  it  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
of  old-river  channels ; beyond  these  points  to  the  south  and  east  it  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  accumulated  sediment  from  a vast  lake  or  sea. 
It  has  been  found  in  working  that  where  this  supposed  old  watercourse  is  narrowest, 
as  at  ‘Gehan’s’  Flat,  ‘White’  Hill,  &c.,  there  the  gold  is  most  concentrated;  but 
when  it  becomes  broader,  and  the  drift  deeper,  as  on  the  extension  of  the  ‘ Deep 
Lead’  to  the  south,  the  gold  is  found  to  be  too  scattered  to  pay  for  the  additional  cost 
of  mining.” 

Of  these  drifts,  Mr.  Bands  observes  * : — “ Several  alluvial  leads  of  older  date 
than  the  alluvium  of  the  present  watercourses  occur,  and  have  been  worked  for  gold. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a schistose  drift,  with  a ‘ wash  ’ of  coarse  quartz  pebbles  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  evidently  the  drift  of  old  watercourses.  Some  of  them  have  given 
splendid  returns  of  gold.  The  principal  ‘ lead’  is  one  running  south  from  the  Lower 
Cape,  which  averaged  about  3 ozs.  of  gold  to  the  load  for  about  two  miles  in  length, 
The  depth  of  this  drift  varied  from  three  feet  to  one  hundred  feet.  It  got  wider  and 
deeper  towards  the  south.  The  gold  was  much  waterworn  and  rounded.  Leads  of  very 
similar  character  occur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cape  lliver,  at  the  Lower  Cape,  and 
also  up  Sandy  Creek,  near  Chinaman’s  Gully.  The  Canton  and  Pothole  Leads,  at  the 
Upper  Capo,  have  also  given  handsome  returns.” 

The  late  Mr.  D’Oyly  H.  Aplin,  evidently  inclined  to  consider  the  “ Older  Alluvial  ” 
of  the  Gympie  Gold  Field  as  tho  equivalent  of  the  Victorian  Pliocene,  saysf: — 
str.atified  quartz  pebble  drift  of  older  date  than  the  existing  valleys,  and  of  which  tho 
remains  now  occupy  the  summit  of  ridges  skirting  these  valleys.  It  is  well  shown 
capping  a series  of  ridges  on  the  we.st  side  of  the  One-mile  Creek,  about  two  and  a-half 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Eiver,  in  a large  ‘pocket’  of  the  creek  know'u  as 
Maepherson’s  Paddock.  It  forms  also  a conspicuous  feature  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Six-mile  Creek,  near  the  crossing  of  the  road,  about  seven  miles  above  Gympie ; and  has 
doubtless  at  a former  period  extended  over  a considerable  area  of  the  valley  now 
occupied  by  the  Mary  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  rounded  and 
waterworn  quartz,  varying  in  size  from  small  gravel  to  boulders  upwards  of  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  intermixed  with  sand  and  clay.  Associiited  with  it  are  beds  of  ferruginous 
quartz  conglomerate.  These  deposits  are  precisely  similar  in  appearance,  character,  and 
position  to  those  which  constitute  the  ‘ made  hills’  of  many  of  the  Victorian  goldfields, 
and  which  have  there  proved  to  be  highly  auriferous.  They  appear  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  or  overlooked  here,  but  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
prospectors,  as  the  discovery  of  alluvial  leads  in  the  adjacent  valleys  would  probably 
follow  should  the  result  of  jjrospectiug  amongst  these  ‘made  hills’  prove  successful. 
The  gold,  if  any,  would  be  in  a smooth,  waterworn  state,  and  entirely  free  from 
quartz — in  this  respect,  unlike  that  obtained  from  the  shallow  gullies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  reefs.” 

* Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1890.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1891. 
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Of  the  Gympie  drifts,  Mr.  Eancls  writes  as  follows  * : — 

“An  alluvial  deposit  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  district  of  an  older  date  than 
the  deposits  being  formed  by  the  existing  streams.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a drift  of  large 
waterworn  pebbles,  varying  in  size  from  half-an-inch  to  eight  or  more  inches  in 
diameter,  the  pebbles  consisting  of  quartz  and  of  hardened  jasperised  sandstone. 
There  are  also  layers  of  ferruginous  grit  and  conglomerate. 

“This  older  alluvium  can  be  seen  in  many  places  in  the  western  side  of  the 
river;  on  some  ridges  on  the  western  side  of  Deep  Creek,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth ; near  the  Bri,sbane  road  on  the  Six-mile  Creek ; to  the  north  of  Gympie 
patches  of  it  are  met  with  here  and  there  for  the  whole  of  the  distance  to  Maryborough. 
Close  to  Maryborough,  in  the  Tinana  Division,  a shaft  that  was  sunk  on  a ridge  passed 
through  some  thickness  of  this  drift,  and  gold  was  found  in  one  or  two  of  the  pebbles 
on  their  being  broken. 

“ There  is  another  alluvial  deposit,  probably  of  still  earlier  date,  which  forms  a 
capping  to  the  One-Mile  (Eed  Hill)  and  Surface  Hills  in  Gympie.  This  deposit 
consists  of  yellow  and  red  stratified  sandy  and  aluminous  silts,  with,  in  places,  masses 
of  pebbles  and  boulders  of  quartzite,  which  are  well  shown  in  the  new  railway  cutting 
on  the  north  side  of  Red  Hill.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  age  of  these  deposits, 
beyond  that  they  are  newer  than  the  reefs  in  the  Gympie  Beds  below,  as  they  are  not 
inter.sected  by  them.  A little  waterworn  gold  has  been  found  on  parts  of  Red  Hill; 
and  on  Surface  Hill,  in  the  Channon-street  cutting,  small  nuggets  of  gold  have  been 
picked  up.  Small  prospects  of  gold  are  nearly  always  obtained  on  working  the  soil  on 
Surface  Hill." 

The  Upper  and  Older  Alluvia  of  the  Stanthorpe  tin-mining  district  are  probably 
contemporaneous  with  similar  drifts  on  the  New  England  side  of  the  border,  which 
Mr.  David  classes  as  Pliocene. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Cape,  Gympie,  and  Severn,  and  many  other  ancient 
alluvial  drifts  may  turn  out  to  be  Pliocene,  but  at  present  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  them  from  Post-Tertiary  drifts.  They  probably  never  were 
covered  by  basaltic  lavas,  as  any  erosive  agent  capable  of  denuding  the  latter  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  cleared  away  the  underlying  incoherent  drifts  also. 

In  my  opinion  the  drifts  of  the  Severn  Valley  point  to  a period  of  heavy 
rainfall,  accompanied  probably  by  the  occasional  melting  of  snow.  A somewhat  more 
rigorous  climate  than  the  pre.sent  probably  prevailed,  but  a careful  search  failed 
to  reveal  striated  stones  or  anything  indicative  of  a true  glacial  period. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Stokes,  who  has  collected  near  Oxley  a number  of  beautifully 
preserved  plant  remains,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Baron  Von 
Ettlngshausen  for  determination,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  notes  “ On  the 
Occurrence  of  Tertiary  Beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane”  : — 

“Between  Sherwood  and  Wolston  stations,  on  the  Ipswich  Railway  Line,  and 
extending  for  some  distance  to  the  south-south-east  of  Sherwood,  a series  of  beds  occurs, 
consisting  of  pale  and  yellow-coloured,  coarse  and  fine  grained,  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous  sandstones,  sandy  shales,  and  clays. 

“The  principal  rock  in  this  series  is  a pale-coloured  variety  of  sandstone, 
consisting  of  an  abundance  of  small  angular  and  sub-angular  quartz  grains,  and  white 
mica,  with  clay,  and  a little  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime  as  the  cementing 
material.  It  is  not  a very  coherent  stone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  in 
proximity  to  an  intrusive  rock,  weathers  rapidly  on  exposure. 
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“ Numerous  cracks  and  joints  divide  tlie  rock  into  small,  rougk  prisms ; and 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  basaltic  rock,  where  the  sandy 
shales  have  seemingly  separated  into  rough  spheroids.  The  beds  are  traversed  by  a 
number  of  small  faults,  striking  S.E.,  S.S.E.,  and  S.  10  E.,  the  largest  displacement 

noticed  not  exceeding  eight  feet.  . xu  r 

“ As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  formation  is  covered  by  alluvium,  the  dip 
of  the  beds  and  strike  of  the  faults  and  joints  can  alone  be  noticed  in  a few  localities, 
and  where  they  have  been  exposed  by  denudation  the  bedding  planes  are  not  sufficient  y 
defined  to  allow  of  accurate  measurements  being  taken  The  beds  are  generally 
horizontal,  undulating  slightly,  and  where  they  are  inclined  they  dip  at  varying  angles. 

“In  Mr.  De  Winton’s  paddock,  Corinda,  adjoining  the  river  bank,  this  series, 
which  is  there  horizontal,  is  seen  resting  unconformably  on  a series  of  coarse,  gritty 

sandstones  and  conglomerate,  belonging  to  the  so-called  Ipswich  Beds. 

“These  Tertiary  deposits  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  depression, 
extending  from  Sherwood,  on  the  Southern  and  Western  Eailway  Line,  to  beyond 
Euncorn  Station,  on  the  Logan  Line.  Outcrops  of  the  coarse  gnts  and  conglomerates, 
apparently  of  a different  geological  age,  occur  in  several  places,  rising  above  the  level  ot 

the  valley,  forming  extended  ridges  and  hillocks. 

“ Most  of  these  beds  contain  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plant  remains, 
which  may  be  referred  to  some  period  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  lu  the  shales  and  clays, 
the  venation  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  are  sharply  defined,  and  their 
outlines  well  marked  in  the  remaining  beds,  but  few  of  the^^impressions  are  well 

preserved,  their  exterior  outlines  being  with  difficulty  discernible.  , , ,.,i  , • i 

I have  gone  over  the  section  carefully,  and  can  see  no  m.arked  lithological 
distinction  between  the  strata  from  which  Mr.  Stokes  obtained  his  fossils  and  many 
other  well-known  beds  which  unquestionably  form  part  of  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures  ; 
nor  can  I sec  any  evidence  of  an  unconformability  of  more  importance  than  many  local 
unconformabillties  which  occur  in  the  Ipswich  Beds.  I should  incline  to  regard  Mr, 
Stokes’  fossils  as  additions  to  the  flora  of  the  Ipswich  Eormation  rather  than  as  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Tertiary  strata.  The  whole  quesUon  can,  however,  remam  in 
abeyance  pending  Baron  von  Ettingshausen’s  determination  of  the  fossils. 


MINES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TERTIAET  EOCK.S. 

RUSSELL  RIVER  GOLD  FIELD. 

This  is  a recently  opened  alluvial  field  which  is  likely  to  rise  into  importance. 
Its  centre  is  about  six  miles  west  of  Mount  Bartlo  Frero.  The  gold  is  found  associated 
with  fine-grained  stream  tin  ore  in  a gravelly  wash  beneath  basaltic  flows,  about  2 500 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  basalt  forms  part  of  the  tableland  which  extends  from 
the  heads  of  the  Eussell,  .Tohnstone,  and  Mulgrave  to  the  basin  of  the  Barron  near, 
Herberton,  and  is  covered  with  dense  tropical  jungle  and  intersected  by  plentiful 
running  streams.  It  prob.ibly  dates  from  Miocene  times,  but  of  this  no  direct  evidence 
has  yet  been  observed.  Wairambar  Creek,  on  the  west,  and  Cooppooroo  Creek,  on 
the  east,  have  cut  through  the  basalt,  exposing  the  underlying  auriferous  drift  and 
the  “ bedrock  ’’  of  slates,  schists,  and  groywackes.  Extensive  preparations  for  sluicing 
the  drifts  have  been  made,  and  as  the  area  covered  by  the  basalt  is  enormous,  and  the 
drift  has  been  exposed,  owing  to  the  accident  of  denudation,  merely  on  the  fringe  of  the 
deposit,  almost  unlimited  possibilities  are  before  the  field.  The 
washdirt  reported  in  Victoria  for  1883  was  1 dwt.  23-32  grams;  for  1884,  3 dwts.,  and 
for  1885, 1 dwt.  10-59  grains.  I am  certain  that  the  Terraces  of  the  Eussell  will  give  a 
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much  higher  yield  than  this,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  extent  of  the 
auriferous  areas  of  Victoria  and  those  of  the  Russell.  The  Wardens  have  been  unable 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  alluvial  gold  from  this  field. 

Gold  and  stream  tin  ore  are  found  in  the  beds  and  alluvial  flats  of  the  Lower 
Russell  and  the  Johnstone.  No  reefs  of  any  importance  have  yet  been  worked  in  the 
district,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  alluvial  gold  has  been  mainly  derived  from  the 
denudation  of  the  drifts  beneath  the  basalt.  There  is,  however,  a rumour  of  a rich 
reef  having  been  lately  discovered. 

MUL6EAVE  GOLD  FIELD. 

For  remarks  on  alluvial  workings,  see  Chapter  XIII. 


MOUNT  MORGAN  GOLD  MINE. 


This  mine,  which  has  already  (up  to  31st  December,  1891)  produced  907,697 
ounces  of  gold,  is  not  only  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  presents  geological  features 
of  unusual  interest.  It  lies  about  twenty-six  miles  south-south-west  of  Rockhampton. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain,  the  country-rock  consists 
mainly  of  bluish-grey  quartzite — a fine-grained  siliceous  sandstone,  now  more  or  less 
porcellanised  full  of  minute  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  specks  of  magnetic  iron  ore; 
greywackes  of  the  ordinary  type— hard  fine-grained  sandstones  of  mingled  siliceous 
and  felspathic  materials,  now  somewhat  indurated;  and,  lastly,  occasional  masses  of 
pyntous  shale,  hardened  to  a flinty  consistency,  and  a few  belts  of  serpentine.  These 
sedimentary  rocks  have  been  shown,  from  a large  collection  of  fossils  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Smith,  to  belong  to  the  Gympie  Formation.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mount  the  sedimentary  rocks  appear  to  have  been  in  thick  beds,  and  they 
have  suffered  a considerable  amount  of  metamorphism,  so  that  their  dip  and  strike  are 
not  easily  ascertainable.  The  stratified  rocks  are,  moreover,  interrupted  and  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  dykes  and  other  intrusive  masses  of  hornblendic  granite 
and  porphyritic  dolcrite,*  the  intrusive  masses  occupying  nearly  as  much  space  as  the 
remnant  of  the  original  stratified  formation  itself.  The  country-rock  within  a short 
distance  of  the  Mount  is  traversed  by  reefs  of  the  ordinary  description,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Golden  Spur  Reefs,  the  Crow’s  Nest  Reef,  and  the  Mundic  Reef,  afi  of 
which  contain  a pretty  fair  amount  of  gold. 

The  Mount  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  about  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Dee  River,  which  flows  past  its  eastern  foot.  The  “mine”  presents  the 
appearance  of  a series  of  step-like  quarries  at  different  levels.  The  actual  summit  of 
the  mountain  has  now  been  bodily  quarried  away  to  a depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  the 
level  of  the  Second  Floor. f Numbers  3 and  4 Floors  are  respectively  thirty-five  and 
seventy  feet  below  the  level  of  No.  2;  and  No.  5 Floor  is  thirty-five  feet  below  No.  4. 
What  is  called  the  Crown  Shaft  or  Main  Pass  is  sunk  from  the  second  Floor  to  a depth 
of  155  feet,  beneath  No.  5 Floor.  No.  2 Tunnel  is  driven  right  across  the  hill  from 
north  to  south  at  the  level  of  No.  5 Floor.  No.  1 Tunnel,  a little  more  to  the  west  of 
north  and  east  of  south,  is  driven  across  the  whole  of  the  auriferous  area  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  No.  2 Tunnel,  while  the  Freehold  Tunnel  is  driven 
from  east  to  west  thirty-three  feet  above  No.  1 Tunnel.  The  Sunbeam  Tunnel  is  carried 


Collection  of  Rooks  and  Minerals  from  Mount  Morgan,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Willanson,  F.G.S.,  &o. ; by  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  B.A.,  and  William  Anderson,  Geological  Surveyors. 
With  an  introduction  by  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Geological  Surveyor  in  Charge.  Records  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  ii.,  p.  85.  Sydney  ; by  Authority  : 1891. 
t Now  (June,  1892)  mainly  to  the  level  of  No.  4 Floor. 
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from  the  south-west  nearly  to  the  Crown  Shaft,  and  the  Gtrass-tree  Tunnel  (about 
seventy  feet  below  the  level  of  the  I'reehold  Tunnel)  is  driven  from  the  south-east  to 
the  Crown  Shaft.* 

The  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a deposit  varying  from  red  an 
brown  haematite  on  the  one  hand  to  a frothy,  spongy,  cellular,  siliceous  sinter  on  the 
other,  dfine  gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  but  it  varies  considerably  in 
richness.  So  far  as  the  upper  excavations  show,  the  auriferous  deposits  are  bounded  to 
the  south-west  by  a large  kaolinised  granitic  dyke,  but  on  No.  3 and  No.  5 liloors  the 
dyke  intersects  the  auriferous  deposits,  some  portion  of  the  latter  being  found  on  its 
south-west  side.f  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  auriferous  deposit,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  kaolinised  rock,  “ rich  in  gold — i.e.,  from  i-oz.  to  22  ozs.  to 
the  ton.”  (Manager’s  Eeport,  1st  June,  1891.)  No.  1 Tunnel  discloses  immense 
quantities  of  highly  pyritous  quartzite  country -rock.  Indeed,  there  is  more  pyrites  than 
quartzite. 

Possessing  (as  will  be  seen  from  any  plan  of  the  workings)  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a “ reef,”  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  it  becomes  necessMy 
to  seek  for  another  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  auriferous  deposit.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  gold  must  have  been  precipitated  in  the  ferruginous  and  siliceous  sinter 
deposited  by  a thermal  spring,  which,  charged  with  chlorine,  dissolved  the  gold  from  the 
pyrites  of  such  reefs  as  the  “ Mundic  Reef,”  and  from  the  pyrites  with  which  the 
country-rock  beneath  and  around  the  summit  of  the  Mount  is  abundantly  charged. 
Even  if  the  gold  was  present  in  the  pyrites  of  the  country-rock  in  a very  infinitesimal 
proportion,  it  might  be  collected  by  a thermal  spring  from  such  pyrites  over  a wide 

iirea.  , . 

The  occasionally  angular  condition  of  the  sinter,  and  the  tumbled  condition  of 
the  ironstone  masses  (as  evidenced  by  the  deflection  of  stalactites  from  the  vertical) 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  explosive  discharges  of  gases  or  steam  occurred  at 
intervals  with  sufficient  violence  to  disturb  the  deposits  accumulated  by  the  thermal 
spring. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Clarke,  of  Charters  Towers,  late  Government  Mineralogical  Lecturer, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  Note  on  some  speeimons  from  Mount  Morgan - 

“ A very  large  proportion  of  the  substance  is  soluble  in  strong  potash  solution, 
the  residue  being  nearly  pure  crystalline  silica.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  a 
siliceous  sinter,  as,  of  course,  the  silica  would  be  hydrated  and  colloidal,  and  the  presence 
of  some  quartz  (or  crystalline  silica)  in  it  is  quite  conceivable.” 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Weed,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  writes  me  I as  follows: 

“ The  specimen  of  sinter  which  you  enclosed  is  too  small  for  satisfactory  examination. 
It  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  certain  rhyolitic  pumices  from  the  Yellowstone,  but 
lacks  porphyritic  crystals,  while  your  observations  regarding  its  occurrence  render  such 
an  origin  impossible,  while  another  proof  is  easy  in  complete  analysis.  The  sinter  is 
not  quite  like  anything  in  our  collection  from  the  Yellowstone,  Iceland,  or  New'  Zealand 
districts.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a good  sinter,  and  its  vesicular  or  frothy  nature 
indicates  that  it  was  formed  at  the  surface.  As  to  Mr.  Cameron’s  remarks  (quoted  on 
p.  5 of  your  Report  of  1889),  his  objection  to  the  thermal  spring  theory,  based  on  the 

* An  account  of  later  workings  and  developments  will  be  found  in  the  W riter’s  “ Third  Keport  on  the 
Mount  Morgan  Gold  Deposits.”  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1892.  . , , m 

+ This  is  also  the  case  in  the  “Freehold  Stopes,’  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Grass-tree  Tunnel. 

See  “Third  Report.” 

f In  a letter  dated  27th  November,  1889. 
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a sence  of  calcareous  tufa,  is  quite  erroneous.  Hot  waters  issuing  from  volcanic  rocks 
usua  ly  deposit  siliceous  sinter,  and  that  alone,  the  lime  being  carried  off  in  solution  by 
t le  waters,  and  usually  present  in  veiy  minute  quantity.  Calcareous  deposits  under 
^c  eircumste.nces  are  rare  exceptions,*  and  not  the  rule.  The  facts  described  in  your 
Keport  seem  to  offer  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  your  theory.” 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  numerous  dykes  of  diabasic  doleritef  intersect  the 
country-rock.  Hot  one,  however,  is  met  with  in  the  auriferous  deposit.  Had  the  latter 
been  merely  the  siliceous  skeleton  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  pyrites  from  the 
pyritous  quartzite,  the  dolerite  dykes  would  still  be  present  to  attest  the  original  identity 
o the  two  masses.  But  there  is  at  least  one  clear  instance  of  a dolerite  dyke  intersecting 
country-rock  (in  No.  1 Tunnel,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  north  of  the 
shaft  sunk  from  No.  5 Floor)  and  not  intersecting  the  overlying  sinter  (in  the  south 
branch  of  the  Freehold  Tunnel,  only  thirty-five  feet  higher)  ; showing  that  the  sinter 
and  ironstone  were  deposited  on,  and  were  not  altered  portions  of  the  pyritous  quartzite 
country-rock.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  highly  auriferous  siliceous  and  ferruginous 
material  now  being  worked  represents  merely  a weathered  condition  of  the  pyrites  with 
w ich  the  quartzite  country-rock  is  so  highly  charged,  and  which  is  so  poor  in  gold. 

gain,  the  fact  that  the  sinter  is  mainly  a hydroits  silica  is  an  argument  against  its  being 
the  skeleton  produced  by  the  solution  of  masses  of  pyrites  from  an  anhydrous  quartzite. 

Tor  some  distance  around  the  Mount,  the  country -rock  is  frequently  impregnated 
With  aluminous,  sihceous,  and  ferruginous  material.  Some  portions  of  this  rock  were 
Bo  far  gone  that  on  my  first  visit  to  Mount  Morgan  (1881)  I imagined  them  to  represent 
eposits  from  the  overflow  of  the  thermal  spring,  an  idea  which  I have  since  abandoned, 
at  oug  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  influence  of  the  thermal  spring  may  have  assisted  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  adjacent  rocks  for  some  distance,  and  some  of  the  easily  soluble 
mineral  matter  may  have  percolated  into  the  superficial  portions  of  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  gold  of  Mount  Morgan  is  probably  the  purest  that  has  ever  been  mined. 
Dr.  A.  Leibins,  of  the  Sydney  Mint,  says  it  assays  as  high  as  997  per  cent.  The  gold 
^ process  of  chlorination,  but  its  recovery  from  the  recently  discovered 
ao  in  ores  J has  proved  to  be  a much  slower  process  than  its  extraction  from  the 
siliceous  and  ferrnginous. 

_My  reasons  for  classing  the  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Mine  as  Tertiary  are  the 
rollowing : — 


That  the  deposit  left  by  the  thermal  spring  is  newer  than  the  altered  stratified 
rocks  through  which  it  has  burst  is  obvious  ; and  that  it  is  even  newer  than  the  much 
later  date  when  the  dolerite  dykes  filled  up  fissures  in  the  stratified  rocks,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  dykes  are  clearly  seen  in  some  instances  to  be  covered  over  by  the 
siliceous,  aluminous,  and  ferruginous  deposits  of  the  spring. 

But  yet  another  circumstance  helps  us  in  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  the  outburst  of  the  Mount  Morgan  hot  spring.  About  a mile  to  the  west  of  the 
•mountain  ’ is  a mass— apparently  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness— of 
horizontal  bedded  sandstone,  undoubtedly  the  ‘ Desert  Sandstone.’  It  rests,  apparently, 
at  this  point,  on  a mass  of  diabase,  but  in  other  places  it  may  be  seen  lying  on  the 
upturned^  edges  of  quartzite  and  greywacke  strata,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
country  around  Mount  Morgan.  The  base  of  this  Formation  is  a fine  volcanic  dust. 
The  upper  beds  are  coarsely  gritty,  and  for  the  most  part  siliceous,  varying  from  white 


* The  Einasleigh  Thermal  Spring  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  See  Chapter  xxxvi. 

T See  Notes  by  Messrs.  Edgeworth  David  and  Anderson  above  quoted. 

. . ores,  I understand,  rarely  exceeds  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 

being  siliceous  sinter. 


the  remainder 
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to  brown  and  red,  and  containing  occasional  pebbles  of  quartz  and  quartzite.  The 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  I should  judge  to  be  about  a hundred  feet  lower  than  the 

summit  of  Mount  Morgan.  . 

“ Standing  on  the  sandstone  cliffs,  so  as  to  look  to  the  east,  past  the  south  side 
of  Mount  Morgan,  the  observer  can  descry,  across  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  the  familiar 
contour  of  horizontal-bedded  sandstone  cliffs  stretching  North  and  South.  As  near  y 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye,  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valley  has  been  carved  out  of  a once- 
continuous  cake  of  horizontal  sandstone.  The  question  arises,  Was  Mount  Morgan 
an  island  in  the  sea  or  lake  in  which  the  sandstones  were  laid  down  ? In  that  case  e 


hot  spring  was  older  than  the  Desert  Sandstone.  i i i, 

“ The  answer  is  easily  made.  Had  there  been  shores  to  this  sea  or  lake  where 
Mount  Morgan  now  stands,  the  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood  would  have  been  full  ot 
pebbles  of  sinter  and  ironstone  derived  from  the  waste  of  such  easily  degraded  roc  s. 
But  I saw  none  such,  and  I believe  they  do  not  occur.  The  hot  spring,  then,  was  newer, 

and  not  older,  than  the  Desert  Sandstone.”*  r +i  • 

In  many  localities  in  the  North,  as  may  be  seen  in  previous  portions  ot  this 
Chapter,  the  valleys  carved  out  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  became  the  theatres  of  volcanic 
activity,  represented  by  flows  of  basaltic  lavas  and  “foci”  filled  with  ash  or  basa  t 
and  in  some  instances  by  crater-shaped  hills.  Another  form  of  volcanic  activity  was 
developed  at  the  same  period  near  the  head  of  the  Dee  Valley.  After  t .e  eser  , 
Sandstone  had  been  uplifted,  and  the  carving-out  of  the  present  valleys  had  been  earned 
on  for  long  ages— in  fact,  till  the  valleys  had  nearly  acquired  their  present  contours 
basaltic  lava  flowed  down  the  valleys  ovmr  the  upturned  slates  of  the  Macivor  an  over 
the  auriferous  drifts  of  the  Mulgrave,  and  a thermal  spring  of  enormous  proportions 
burst  out,  or  perhaps  even  a geyser  spouted  fitfully  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  carrying 
with  it  not  only  water,  but  in  all  probability  chloride  of  gold. 

The  literature  of  Mount  Morgan  is  already  voluminous.  The  reader  may 


consult  — 
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MOONDILLA  GOLD  FIELD. 

Although  widely  different  in  its  physical  aspects,  this  Goldfield  belongs,  I am 
fully  persuaded,  to  the  same  category  as  Mount  Morgan,  representing  another  phase  of 
the  activity  of  thermal  waters,  probably  manifested  at  or  about  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  “ Goldfield”  occurs  on  the  dividing  line  between  Gumbardo  and  Milo  Euns, 
in  the  middle  of  nearly  dead-flat  mulga-covered  pastoral  land.  What  may  be  called  the 
bed-rock  of  the  district  is  the  “ Eolling  Downs”  or  *’  Dower  Cretaceous”  str.ata,  which 
have  already  been  described.  This  is  covered  by  the  material  about  to  be  described, 
and  which  can  be  identified  as  derived  from  the  dehris  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  or 
Desert  Sandstone,  of  which  denuded  fragments  occur  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  groundwork  of  the  field  consists  of  what  is  known  as  “ cement,”  a some- 
what consolidated  “ wash  of  materials  for  the  most  part  siliceous,  but  to  some 
extent  felspathic.  This  cement,  on  being  broken  up  and  washed,  is  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrous  silica,  which  is  not  in  rounded  waterworn  grains,  but 
in  concretions  or  nodules.  Sometimes  the  silica,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  forms 
lenticular  concretionary  masses,  and  even  what  may  be  called  beds,  strata  or  seams 
interstratified  with  the  cement.  When  these  beds  attain  any  thickness  they  present 
almost  every  variety  of  the  chalcedony  group  of  hydrous  silica,  varying  in  colour  from 
smoky  to  yellow,  pearly,  milk-white,  and  water-clear,  and,  while  breaking  with  great 
facility  (with  a conchoidal  fracture)  into  “ knives  ” or  “ flint-flakes,”  can  be  seen  on 
every  surface  and  in  every  thin  section  to  have  a nucleated  structure  throughout. 

The  above  characteristics,  and  above  all  its  low  specific  gravity,  would  enable  any 
miner  to  distinguish  this  from  the  auriferous  stone  of  any  hitherto  known  goldfield. 
The  low  specific  gravity  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  water  enters  into  its 
composition,  so  much  of  it  as  is  water  being  only  two-fifths  of  the  weight  of  an  equal 
hulk  of  common  anhydrous  quartz. 

If  it  be  permissible  mentally  to  reconstruct  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Goldfield  was  created,  we  may  imagine,  in  the  first  place,  a land  surface  on  which  the 
Upper  ^Cretaceous  (Desert  Sandstone)  lay  on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  “Eolling 
Downs  ”)  strata.  In  course  of  time  the  Desert  Sandstone  was  denuded  till  mere 
fragmentary  tablelands  of  it  remained  in  situ,  the  debris  of  the  portion  removed  being 
spread  over  the  surrounding  low  country.  Prom  abundant  evidence  furnished  by  other 
parts  of  Australia,  it  is  known  that  at  a period  (Newer  Tertiary  ?)  when  the  denudation 
of  the  Desert  Sandstone  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  immense  outbursts  of  volcanic 
activity  took  place,  giving  rise  in  some  cases  to  flows  of  ba.«altic  lava,  and  in  others  to 
fountains  of  warm  water.  Wo  may  presume  that  the  latter  was  the  case  at  Moondilla, 
and  that  the  water  was  highly  charged  with  dissolved  silica,  of  which  it  carried  quantities 
into  the  then  loose  and  incoherent  masses  of  debris  formed  of  the  waste  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone.  The  silica,  at  first  in  a gelatinous  condition,  would  eventually  he  segregated 
into  concretions  surrounding  nuclei  or  filling  up  spaces  or  openings  in  the  bedding- 
planes,  and  on  consolidating  and  crystallising  would  have  no  difficulty  in  elbowing 
portions  of  the  cement  matrix  out  of  the  way  and  assuming  the  gnarled  and  twisted 
forms  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  concretions  and  seams.  In  aU  probability  the 
thicker  beds  of  silica  represent  pools  of  silica-charged  water,  which  were  ultimately 
covered  up  by  further  accessions  from  the  debris  of  the  Desert  Sandstone.  With  the 
silica  a limited  amount  of  gold  appears  to  have  come  up  in  solution,  and  to  have  been 
deposited  with  it,  possibly  precipitated  by  the  agency  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  portions 
of  tlie  silica  richest  in  gold  are  those  whicli  are  seamed  with  iron  oxide. 

The  silica  occurring  in  the  cement  has  evidently  had  a similar  origin  to  that  which 
forms  comparatively  thick  beds.  It  is  not  waterworn,  and  has  not  been  carried  by 
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running  water,  but  is  concretionary — the  result  of  tbe  segregation,  around  nuclei,  of  a 
certain  amount  of  the  same  material,  once  more  widely  disseminated  throughout  the 
surrounding  mass.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gold,  any  more  than  the 
silica,  was  carried  from  a distance,  or  emanated  from  any  reef  which  may  be  discovered 
by  trenching  or  sinking. 

The  following,  from  a trench  in  “ No.  1 Bast  ” Claim,  may  be  taken  as  a typical 
section: — 1,  Red  soil,  1 foot;  2,  Silica,  1 foot;  3,  Cement,  with  bands  of  silica,  3 
inches ; 4,  Cement,  with  horizontal  lines  of  cavities,  a yellowish  stain,  and  sma 
concretions  of  silica,  1 foot  8 inches  ; 5,  Silica,  0 to  3 inches ; 6,  Same  as  No.  4, 
10  inches  ; 7,  Cement,  with  bands  of  silica,  sometimes  coming  together  into  a thick  bed, 

1 foot  3 inches. 

The  silica  beds  sometimes  attain  a thickness  of  three  feet,  and  in  some  cases  thin 
out  rapidly,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  without  continuous  working,  whether 
beds  seen  in  shafts  a few  yards  distant  are  identical  or  not.  On  the  Range  (an 
almost  imperceptible  rise,  perhaps  six  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  flat),  the  first 
silica  bed  is  generally  met  with  within  three  feet  of  the  surface  ; but  some  shafts  have  not 
met  any  thick  bed.  The  deepest  shaft,  when  I visited  the  place  in  company  with  Major 
Moore,  the  Warden  for  the  District,  in  September,  1891,  was  fifteen  feet. 

Before  I left  Brisbane  for  Moondilla,  I was  permitted  to  see  a parcel  of 
specimens,  apparently  rich  in  gold.  The  stone  was  unquestionably  of  the  same  unusual 
character  as  that  which  I subsequently  saw  stacked  in  large  quantities  on  the  Field 
itself,  although  in  the  latter  I could  detect  no  visible  gold.  After  much  careful 
pounding  and  washing,  a very  few  “ colours  ” were,  however,  obtained.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  specimens  exhibited  in  Brisbane  had  fine  gold  ingeniously  plastered  on  them.  I 
retained  only  one  of  the  Brisbane  specimens,  showing  a minute  speck  of  gold,and  the  latter, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  months,  has  disappeared.  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  a sight  of 
the  other  specimens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short-lived  ‘ Moondilla  rush 
was  the  result  of  a rascally  case  of  “ salting.”  The  visit  of  inspection  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  further  mischief,  as  the  Warden  agreed  with  me  that  the  “ prospects  did 
not  warrant  the  proclamation  of  a Goldfield. 

The  Moondilla  country  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  a very  dry  one,  but,  the  geological 
conditions  being  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  artesian  water,  infinite  possibilities  of 
profitable  working  are  open  should  payable  gold  be  found.  Even  as  it  is,  I consider 
that  the  discovery  of  gold  although  in  minute  quantities  must  attract  attention  to  the 
presence  of  the  precious  metal  under  conditions  which  are  certainly  new',  and  which 
may  yet  prove  to  be  of  importance,  as  a similar  formation  to  that  of  Moondilla  is 
reported  to  cover  extensive  areas  in  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

POST-TEETIAET  AND  EECENT.  THEEMAL  AND  OTHEE  SPEINGS. 

STANNIFEROUS  DRIFTS,  VIZ.;  STANTHORPE,  MOUNT  SPURGEON,  AND  PASCOE  TIN 

FIELDS. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  January,  1842,  sent  to  England  some  specimens  of 
JJiprotodon  “from  the  Condamine  Eiver,  in  Lat.  28°  S.,  Long.  150°  E.”  It  is 
evident  that  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  are  wrong,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Bennett 

conchides  that  the  part  of  the  river’s  course  referred  to  must  ho  between  Leyburn 
and  Tandilla, 

Leichhardt  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bennett  f as  having  written,  apropos  of  some  fossils 
sent  home  by  him  on  10th  July,  1844,  from  the  Darling  Downs : “ The  plains  are  filled 
by  an  alluvium  of  considerable  depth,  as  wells,  dug  fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  have  been 
sunk  within  it.  The  plains  and  creeks  in  which  fossils  have  been  found  are— Mr. 
Hodgson  s Creek,  Campbell’s  Creek,  Mr.  Isaacs’  Creek  [Gowrie  Creek],  and  Oakey 
Creek.  They  pass  all  into  and  through  immense  plains  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Condamine,  into  which  they  fall.  The  bones  are  either  found  in  tho  bed  of  the  creek, 
particularly  in  the  mud  of  dned-up  waterholes,  or  in  the  banks  of  the  creek,  in  a red 
^amy  breccia,  or  in  a bed  of  pebbles,  containing  many  trachyte  pebbles  from  the  Coast 
Eange,  from  the  west  side  of  which  these  creeks  descend.’’ 

In  his  “ Journal,’’  Leichhardt  wrote  + in  the  end  of  September,  1844 

. “We  passed  the  stations  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Isaacs,  and  of  Mr.  Coxen,  and 

arrived  on  the  30th  September  at  Jimba  [Jimbour?],  where  we  were  to  bid  farewell  to 
Civilisation. 

1 These  stations  are  established  on  creeks  which  come  down  from  the  western 
s opes  o e ^oast  lange^  . . . and  meander  through  plains  of  more  or  less  extent 

0 join  le  on  amine  Eiver.  . . . These  plains  have  become  remarkable  as  the 

depositaries  oi  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals. 

“ Mr.  Isles’  Station  is  particularly  rich  in  these  fossil  remains  ; and  they  have  like- 
wise been  found  in  the  bods  and  banks  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  and  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  Creeks, 
andalso  of  Oakey  Creek.  At  Isaacs’  Creek  [Gowrie  Creek]  they  occur  together  with 
Eecent  freshwater  shells  of  species  still  living  in  the  neighbouring  ponds,  and  with  marly 
and  calcareous  concretions,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that  those  plains  were  covered 
with  large  sheets  of  water,  fed  probably  by  calcareous  springs  connected  with  the 
basaltic  range,  and  that  huge  animals,  fond  of  water,  were  living  either  on  the  rich 
herbage  surrounding  these  ponds  or  lakes  or  browsing  upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees  forming  thick  brushes  on  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills  ’’ 

Mr.  George  E Beimett  (son  of  Dr.  George  Bennett,  of  Sydney,  and  an  enthusiastic 
naturalist  and  coUector  of  Darling  Downs  fossils),  in  the  Paper  above  referred  to,  gives 
the  following  notes : — 

• Howrie  Creek,  from  the  Gowrie  Junction  Bailway  Station  until  it 

goes  into  Westbrook  Creek,  is  more  or  less  rich  in  fossils.  The  portion  from  the 

‘Notes  on  Rambles  in  Search  of  Fo.,3il  Remains  on  the  Darling  Downs  ri87G  1 Oueensla^ 
Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1877.  .L-owns.  (Jueenslam 

t Loc.  cit. 

t Journal  of  an  Overland  Expedition  in  Australia,  p.  1.  London,  1847. 
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junction  to  the  Railway  Bridge,  Dalby  Line,  has  only  had  a few  stray  bones  found  in  it, 
as  the  black  soil  there  is  very  deep,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
are  only  just  now  becoming  exposed ; but  from  thence  to  the  boundary  of  Gowrie  is 
very  rich. 

“ To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  localities  in  which  fossil  remains  are  to  be 
found,  I think  I can  put  the  boundaries  pretty  well  from  Gowrie  to  Spring  Creek, 
Chfton  (none  are  recorded  as  being  found  in  Dalrymple  Creek,  on  the  AVarwick  side  of 
Spring  Creek)  ; thence  to  the  Condamine  River,  and  along  its  eastern  bank  as  far  as 
Chinchilla  (where  I have  seen  specimens  embedded  in  the  rock).  These  boundaries 
include  Eton  Vale,  Clifton,  Pilton,  Gowrie,  Yandilla,  Cecil  Plains,  St.  Ruth,  Jimbour, 
and  Warra  Warra,  Jimbour  Station  being  the  northern  boundary.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  refers*  to  “the  cementation  of  drifted  matter  [on 
the  Darling  Downs]  such  as  pebble,  shingle,  frequently  containing  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  many  of  them  being  much  abraded  by  rolling,  whilst  others, 
together  with  the  exuvia  of  fresh-water  mollusks  of  existing  species  (the  TInios  only 
differing  from  their  having  attained  a larger  size  and  thickness),  are  found  drifted 
together  with  little  or  no  injury,  and  cemented  by  calc-sinter,  calcareous  tufa, 
and  travertin.”  He  adds  : “ Bones  have  been  found  at  all  the  various  depths  at 
which  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  plains  has  been  penetrated,  even  from  wells  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  or  more  feet,  as  was  the  case  in  sinking  a well  at  Nombi,  on  the 
Liverpool  Plains;  therefore,  the  race  of  animals  now  extinct  must  have  existed 
throughout  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  amount  of 
alluvial  drift ; or  the  drift  must  have  undergone  many  mutations,  by  being  swept  away 
and  being  redeposited.” 

In  a later  Report  t Mr.  Stutchbury  mentions  the  following  localities  from  which 
bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been  obtained  : — King’s  Creek,  Emu  Creek,  Hodgson 
Creek,  Clifton,  Gowrie  Creek,  Myall  Creek,  Bowra  Creek,  and  Dalby.  Erom  this 
Report  the  following  stratigraphical  notes  are  taken : — 

“King’s  Creek  presents  a succession  of  waterholes,  circular,  oval,  and  linear, and 
exhibits  on  the  banks,  by  successive  layers  of  shells,  distinct  periods  of  deposition  ; this 
is  particularly  apparent  near  Clifton,  the  bed  of  the  creek  being  composed  of  a peculiar 
conglomerate  made  up  of  debris  containing  shells,  bones,  &c.,  and  cemented  with  lime ; 
fossil  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  upon  the  same  level  were  observed  in  situ  as  if  cleanly 
sawn ; above  this  the  deposits  of  different  periods  may  be  clearly  traced.” 

“Crossing  Gowrie  Creek,  I proceeded  to  the  junction  of  Oakey  and  Pitt’s  Creek 
with  AVestbrook  Creek ; the  banks  in  many  instances  exposed  a reddish  marble 
containing  calcareous  tufa  and  fragments  of  bone. 

“ I was  shown  at  Dalby  the  jaw  of  a wombat  (^Pliascolomys  MitolielU)  and  other 
larger  bones,  obtained  at  a depth  of  sixty  feet  from  the  surface  while  sinking  a umll. 
The  fact  of  bones  being  found  at  such  depths,  while  in  other  places  they  are  near  the 
surface,  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  evidence  of  their  having  existed  throughout 
the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  deposit  of  sixty  or  more  feet  of  alluvial  matter. 
This,  I presume,  is  not  the  case,  but  that  their  being  found  at  such  depth  results  in 
[from]  the  watersheds  [water-channels]  having  altered  their  courses,  and  carrying  the 
bones  with  the  other  drift,  and  filling  up  and  levelling  some  large  waterhole;  the  bones, 
from  their  size  and  lightness,  being  the  first  deposited.” 


♦ Eleventh  Tri-monthly  Report  upon  the  Geological  and  Mineralogioal  Structure  of  New  South  Wales. 
Sydney  : Legislative  Council  Pa'pers : 1853. 

t Twelfth  Tri-monthly  Report,  &c.  Sydney  : Legislative  Council  Papers ; 1854. 
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In  1869  the  late  Eev.  W.  E.  Clarke  reported*  the  discovery  of  a femur  of  a 
btruthious  Bird,  subsequently  named  by  Owen  Dromornis  australis,  at  the  depth  of 
188  feet  in  drift  resting  on  granite,  from  a well  in'  that  part  of  Peak  Downs  which 
lies  between  Lord’s  Table  Mountain  and  the  head  of  Theresa  Creek,  near  the  track 
from  Clermont  to  Broad  Sound.  The  bone  was  found  in  a deposit  of  drift  pebbles  and 
boulders  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  thirty  feet  of  black  trappean 
alluvial  soil. 


In  the  same  communication,  Mr.  Clarke  says,  “In  some  of  the  creeks  running  more 
to  the  south-eastward  from  the  Peak  Downs,  and,  like  Theresa  Creek,  belonging  to  the 
McKenzie  Elver  system  {e.g.,  Crinum  Creek),  occur  bones  of  Trionyx  and  Crocodile." 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Daintree,  iu  his  Paper  on  the  Geology  of  Queensland,t  says 

“Prom  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  the  north,  to  Darling  Downs,  in  the  south, 
the  tossil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in  breccias  and  indurated 
muds,  which  are  representatives  of  the  beds  of  old  watercourses,  through  which  the 
present  creeks  cut  their  channels.  At  Maryvale  Creek,  in  Latitude  19°  30'  South  good 
seebons  of  these  old  brecciated  alluvia  occur.  The  fossils  from  this  section,  as  determined 
by  Professor  Owen,  ara-.—Diprotodon  australis.  Macropus  Titan,  Thylacoleo,  Phascolomys, 
iaototherium.  Crocodile  teeth,  &c.J 

“ Imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  occur  several  genera  of  mollusca  of  species 
undistinguishable  from  those  inhabiting  the  Maryvale  Creek.  My  friend  and  late 
colleague,  Mr.  Eobert  Etheridge,  jun.,  has  compared  these  with  the  Eeeent  forms,  and 
finds  them  to  consist  of — 

“ Gasteropoda.— Jfelaw/n!  pagoda,  M.  area,  M.  suhimbricata,  M.  masta,  M.  sp., 
Limncea  rimosa,  Physa  truncata,  P.  sp.§ 

“ Lamelltbeanchiata.— Corimw/a  australis;  TJnio,  sp. 

“ The  fact  of  these  older  alluvia  forming  both  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  present 
watercourse  ....  goes  to  prove  that  Diprotodon  and  its  allies  inhabited  the 
Queensland  valleys  when  they  presented  little  difference  in  physical  aspect  or  elevation 
from  that  of  the  present  time.  The  Crocodile  {Crocodilus  australis-),  however,  had  then 
a greater  range  inland  than  it  has  now. 

“ A study  of  these  Biprotodon-'bTQccias  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remains 
were  chiefly  entombed  in  what  were  the  most  permanent  ‘ waterholes  ’ in  seasons  of 
excessive  drought,  and  that  the  animals  came  there  in  a weak  and  exhausted  state  to 
drink  and  die,  just  as  bullocks  do  under  similar  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

“No  human  bones,  flint-flakes,  or  any  kind  of  native  weapon  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered with  the  extinct  mammalia  of  Queensland.” 

j Geological  Features  of  the  South-eastern  District  of 

QueenslaiM,  j|  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  gives  the  following  description  of  the  “Older  Alluvial 
or  Possil  Drift  — 

, . . deposit  is  restricted  to  the  valleys  descending  westerly  from  the  main  range 
ividing  the  waters  flowing  to  the  east  coast  from  those  which  flow  westerly  to  the 
Darling  and  Murray  Elvers.  Its  limits  are  not  well  defined  ; but  it  forms  the  banks  of 
the  present  watercourses,  near  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  extends  down  them  to  the 


• Geological  Magazine  (1869),  iv.,  p.  383. 

+ Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  274. 

by  my  Colleague  (see  Post-Tertiary  Organic  Remains)  as  follows  :-C'roco<iil«s 
poiosus;  Diprotodon  australis,  Owen;  Macropus  Titan,  Owen. 

Adams  and  Colleague  (itid.)  as  i6\\o^na -.-CorUeula  nepeanensis,  -Losson,  Melania  onca, 

II  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1879. 
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level  plains  near  the  banks  of  the  Condamine  River,  where  it  appears  to  attain  a depth 
of  more  than  a hundred  feet,  as  fragments  of  bones  have  been  obtained  at  that  depth 
in  sinking  wells. 

“ It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  though  the  fossil  drift  is  only  found  on  the 
western  waters  in  Southern  Queensland,  there  are  rich  deposits  in  bone  drift  on  eastern 
waters  of  Peak  Downs  in  the  central  district. 

“ This  alluvium  is  remarkably  rich  in  fragments  of  bones  of  extinct  animals, 
including  Diprotodon  australis.  Macropus  Titan,  Thylacoleo,  Phascolomys,  Notothe- 
rium,  &a. 

“ The  bones  are  associated  with  fragments  of  shells  of  Unio  and  other  fresh- water 
mollusca  similar  to  those  now  found  in  the  present  watercourses,  but  more  massive  in 
structure,  basaltic  pebbles,  sand  and  mud,  the  stratification  of  which  indicates  inter- 
mittent currents  flowing  down  the  present  valleys,  such  as  now  result  from  the  annual 
rainfall,  but  of  much  greater  volume. 

“ Although  the  greater  part  of  the  bones  are  broken  into  fragments,  and  show 
evidence  of  being  drifted  and  waterworn,  there  are  some  which  prove  that  many  animals 
cannot  have  been  deposited  before  decomposition  in  the  localities  where  their  remains 
are  now  found  grouped  together. 

“ The  general  condition  under  which  the  bones  are  found  indicates  that  what  are 
now  broad  valleys  and  plains  were  originally  extensive  marshes  with  watercourses 
flowing  westward  into  lakes,  and  that  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  lake-beds  with  drift, 
and  the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Condamine  River  which  drains  the  country, 
conjoined  probably  with  a gradual  decrease  in  the'  annual  rainfall,  have  combined  to 
change  a swampy  country  covered  with  coarse,  weedy  vegetation  into  open  downs  and 
plains  producing  short  grasses  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  animals  with  the 
heavy  frames  and  peculiar  teeth  which  characterised  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
occupants  of  the  district. 

“ There  is  no  trace,  either  in  the  Darling  Downs  or  any  other  part  of  Queensland, 
of  any  violent  convulsion  of  nature  which  would  be  adequate  to  cause  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Diprotodon  and  co-occupants  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  their  extinction  re.sulted  from  a gradual  change  of  climate  and  more 
effectual  drainage  through  the  deepening  of  the  channels  of  the  watercourses — aided, 
perhaps,  by  some  slight  changes  of  level.  Pew  satisfactory  traces  have  been  found  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  period,  though  some  fragments  of  what  appear  to  have  been 
woody  seed-vessels  are  met  with  in  the  bone  drift,  but  their  condition  is  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  admit  of  any  definite  conclusions.  The  general  character  of  the  vegetation 
may,  however,  be  surmised  from  the  form  of  the  animals,  the  structure  of  their  teeth, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  worn  by  feeding  on  it.  These  data  suggest  coarse  reeds 
and  aquatic  plants,  such  as  would  bo  too  succulent  and  liable  to  rapid  decay  for  their 
preservation  as  fossils,  while  the  absence  of  wood  and  ferns,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
the  older  coal  strata  beneath,  indicates  that  there  was  little  or  no  forest. 

“ One  remarkable  feature  of  the  older  alluvium  is  that  the  fossil  bones  are  only 
found  in  the  detritus  of  the  basaltic  rocks.  Alluvium  of  the  same  age,  derived  from  the 
Carbonaceous  and  Devonian  Series,  have  not  as  yet  been  found  to  contain  remains  of  the 
extinct  animals.  This  may  Lave  resulted  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  basaltic 
lands,  which  would  be  capable  of  producing  abundance  of  food,  while  the  comparatively 
sterile  soil  derived  from  the  older  formations  wonld  not  furnish  suitable  vegetation  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  massive  quadrupeds  of  that  era.” 

The  occurrence  of  Diprotodon  in  the  auriferous  drift  of  Gogango  Creek,  near 
Rockhampton,  is  noted  by  Mr.  Daintree  in  his  “ General  Report  on  the  Northern 
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District.”* * * §  This  specimen  was  said  to  he  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Jardine,  G-old 
Commissioner  (now  deceased),  Gogango,  according  to  the  Railway  Survey,  is  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  sea-level. 

A portion  of  a lower  jaw  of  a Bifrotodon,  pronounced  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Eamsay, 
Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  to  be  probably  the  young  of  B. 
ausiralis,  or  perhaps  a new  species,  was  found  by  Mr.  T.  Buckland  on  the  bank  of 
the  Burdekin,  opposite  Gilgunyah  Station.  A cast  is  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Museum. 

Taking  the  Maryvale,  Burdekin,  Peak  Downs,  and  Darling  Downs  localities,  from 
which  remains  of  the  extinct  mammalia  have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these 
places  are  at  considerable  elevations,  none  of  them  being  less  than  900  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Caiwaroo,  where  Mr.  Cotter’s  fossils  have  been  obtained,  must  be  about 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  doubtful  instance  of  Gogango  Creek  would,  however, 
bring  the  fossils  down  to  315  feet.  The  only  instance  of  which  I am  aware  of  remains 
of  the  extinct  mammalia  having  been  obtained  near  the  sea-level  is  that  of  the  Eight- 
mile  Plains,  near  Brisbane. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  f to  show  that  in  the  southern  Colonies  the  extinct 
mammalia  existed  in  Pliocene  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Queensland  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  went  back  to  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  did.  Such  direct  evidence  as  we  have,  consisting  of  the  association  of  the  mammalia 
with  fresh-water  and  land  shells  of  species  still  living,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  former  were,  in  the  Queensland  area,  confined  to  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits.  Still, 
considering  how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  in  Queensland,  we  may 
well  be  prepared  for  the  production  of  fresh  evidence  on  this  point. 

The  introduction  of  the  peculiar  Mammalian  and  Avian  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
Eauna  into  Australia  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  offered  by  geological  history. 
Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  says 

“ Marsupials  are  almost  certainly  a recent  introduction  into  South  and  North 
America  from  Asia.  They  existed  in  Europe  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times,  and 
presumably  over  a considerable  part  of  the  Old  World  ; but  no  trace  of  them  appears  in 
North  or  South  America  before  the  Post-Pliocene  period.”} 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  first  appearance  of  marsupials  in  Europe  was 
in  Eocene  times,  as  they  are  known  as  far  back  as  Triassic.  The  migration  of  marsupials 
from  Europe  and  Asia  to  America  may  have  been  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a migration 
from  Asia  to  Australia  by  way  of  a land  connection  formerly  existing.  At  any  rate, 
marsupials  make  their  first  appearance  in  Australia  in  Pliocene  times,  and  in  great  force. 
There  is  no  paleontological  warrant  for  the  supposition  that  they  originated  in  Australia , 
The  migration  of  marsupials  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  New  Zealand,  although 
a land  connection  seems  to  have  existed  in  Cretaceous  times,  but  not  later.§  The 
wingless  birds  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  both  fossil  and  recent,  present  evidences  of 
former  connection  ; but  as  their  avian  ancestors  may  have  possessed  the  power  of  flight 
and  even  of  swimming, ||  their  distribution  may  have  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
mammalia,  and  may  have  extended  to  New  Zealand  before  the  land  connection  was  cut 


* Page  4.  Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1870. 

t Notes  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,  by  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  p.  57.  Sydney  : by  Authority  ; 

1882. 

% Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  i.,  p.  155.  London,  1876. 

§ Professor  Hutton.  “ On  the  Origin  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  New  Zealand.”  Presidential  Address 
to  the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Canterhury,  Ist  November,  1883,  Pt.N.,  p.  17. 

II  See  A.  B.  Wallace,  p,  451.  Island  Lite.  London,  1880. 
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off.  The  generic  and  specific  distinctions  between  the  marsupials  and  the  wingless  birds  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  and  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  have  arisen  during 
the  progress  of  migration,  and  may  have  been  further  developed  by  the  insulation  which 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  subsequently  attained. 

The  extinction  of  the  same  fauna,  which  had  a,  geologically  speaking,  brief 
existence  in  Australia,  has  been  accounted  for  by  Professor  Owen  and  Professor  Tate 
by  the  intervention  of  Man;  and  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  by  the  supervention  of 
the  present  arid  climate  on  a period  of  heavy  rainfall,  which  there  is  evidence  to  show 
occurred,  after  Pliocene  times.*  Mr.  Wilkinson  argued  that  heavy  rainfall  and  con- 
sequent luxuriance  of  vegetation  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  numerous  and 
in  some  cases  gigantic  animals  of  which  we  have  now  only  the  fossil  bones.  Darwin 
has,  however,  shown  f in  the  most  striking  manner  that  the  regions  which  in  the  present 
day  support  the  largest  and  most  numerous  quadrupeds  are  by  no  means  those  which 
are  most  remarkable  for  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ; nor,  conversely,  are  the  regions  now 
most  characterised  by  luxuriance  of  vegetation  the  favourite  haunts  of  large  animals. 
As  for  the  intervention  of  Man,  it  will  be  seen  in  a succeeding  page  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  existence  in  Australia  coeval  with  the  extinct  Post-Tertiary  Fauna  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

I do  not  mean  to  advance  a thesis  which  I am  prepared  to  defend  against 
all  comers,  when  I suggest  that  the  extinction  of  the  Post-Tertiary  Mammalia,  &e.,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  subsidence  afterwards  referred  to,J  but  simply  draw 
attention  to  a factor  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  changes  of  climate  followed,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  sufiiciently 
great  to  have  a disastrous  effect  on  the  now  extinct  fauna.  It  is  also  possible  that 
when  the  shores  of  the  G-reat  Australian  Bight  were  ground  down  by  ice,  the  climate 
may  have  been  too  rigorous  for  their  existence  even  on  the  Darling  Downs  and  the 
tropical  portions  of  Queensland. 


CAVES. 

None  of  the  Caves  which  penetrate  the  limestones  of  Queensland  have  yet  been 
systematically  explored.  They  may  yet  prove  as  interesting  for  their  imbedded  organic 
remains  as  the  W ellington  Cave  itself.  Some  of  these  caves  may  be  here  described  : — 

The  limestones  of  the  Chillagoe  District  (Gympie  Beds  ?)  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  caverns  which  have  been  excavated.  I was  informed  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Livesey,  of  Irvinebank,  who  has  made  numerous  admirable  photographs  of  the 
scenery  of  this  remarkable  region,  that  at  least  thirty  caves  are  already  known.  I 
visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Atherton,  of  Chillagoe  Station,  the  cave  known 
as  “ The  Temple,”  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  limestone  ranges  on  the  left  bank  of 
Chillagoe  Creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  Station.  Entering  by  a lofty  opening  on  the 
western  side  of  the  range,  we  walked  erect  for  perhaps  sixty  yards,  and  then  found 
ourselves  in  a magnificent  theatre,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  some  eighty 
feet  high.  The  cupola-like  interior  was  lighted  from  the  top  by  a hole  which  had  an 
area  of  perhaps  two  hundred  square  feet.  Tim  roof  was  festooned  with  stalactites,  while 
the  floor  was  covered  in  places  with  stalagmite.  Occasionally  these  met,  forming 
long  and  graceful  columns.  But  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  were  rarer  than  is 


2 P 


* Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  2ad  May,  1888. 
t Journal,  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “Beagle”  Round  the  World  ; Chap.  v. 
f See  remarks  on  the  depths  of  the  drifts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Townsville. 
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usually  tlie  ease  in  limestone  caves,  tliis  circumstance  probably  pointing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate.  The  greater  part  of  the  floor  was  deeply  covered  with  drab-coloured 
“ cave-earth,”  representing  probably  the  insoluble  argillaceous  impurities  of  the 
limestone.  Shells  of  Helix,  in  all  stages  of  incrustation  by  lime,  were  plentifully 
scattered  over  the  floor  in  some  places — probably  the  sites  of  pools  in  wet  weather. 
On  one  side  of  the  “theatre”  a dark  recess  opened  out,  its  lower  half  blocked  by  a nearly 
flat  limestone  boulder,  in  front  of  which  a row  of  stalactites  depended  from  the  roof 
like  a partially  uplifted  curtain.  Perhaps  the  most  picturescjue  aspect  of  the  cave  was 
that  seen  from  behind  the  stage,  looking  past  this  screen  into  the  proscenium.  A 
narrow  passage  behind  the  stage  led  to  other  caves,  some  at  lower  and  some  at  higher 
levels.  One  of  those  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
fifty  feet  in  width,  with  a gothic  roof  eighty  feet  high.  There  w'ere  many  nooks 
w^here  the  stalactites  were  little  thicker  than  pencils,  and  arranged  in  groups  of 
cxcjuisite  beauty.  Very  few  of  them  had,  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  the  drop  of  water 
which  one  expects  to  find  in  such  a position.  Prom  a few,  drops  of  water  fell  at 
very  long  intervals.  The  floors  of  the  caves  appeared  to  be  about  on  a level  with  the 
surrounding  country,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Livesey,  this  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
caves  of  the  district.* 

The  Middle  Devonian  Limestone  of  the  Broken  River,  a tributary  of  the  Clarke, 
contains  numerous  caves,  from  the  detritus  on  the  floors  of  which  gold  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained. 

The  limestone  beds  of  the  same  age  near  the  Panning  Station  also  contain 
beautiful  if  not  large  caverns,  adorned  with  stalactites. 

The  caves  in  the  limestones  of  Raglan  and  Langmorn,  Port  Curtis,  have  been 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith  t as  large  and  picturesque.  Mr.  Smith  has 
obtained  from  the  stalagmitic  deposit  on  the  floors  some  fragments  of  bones,  still 
undetermined,  together  with  recent  land  shells,  and  has  also  noted  the  occurrence 
of  a deposit  of  stalagmite,  containing  fossil  bones,  from  which  the  limestone  that 
formerly  enclosed  them  has  been  entirely  weathered  away. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockhampton  numerous  caves  occur  in  the  immensely 
thick  limestone  beds  of  the  Gympie  Series.  Some  of  these  were  explored  to  some 
extent  by  Mr.  Smith,  wdiose  descriptions  (somewhat  coudensed)  are  quoted  below. 
Making  every  allowance  for  Mr.  Smith’s  well-known  enthusiasm,  it  is  evident  that 
the  caves  are  worthy  of  systematic  and  scientific  investlgation.J  It  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  determination  of  species  may  be  incorrect,  and  in  point  of  fact  my 
Colleague  does  not  adopt  them,  as  further  collections  will  be  made. 

Olsen’s  Caves. — “ Traversing  these  long,  extensive  subterranean  passages,  lofty 
galleries,  spacious  chambers,  and  wide  spanning  arches,  by  the  light  of  a candle  that  but 
reveals  the  gloom,  you  cannot  help  becoming  possessed  with  a sense  of  solemnity  and  awe 
in  the  presence  of  ^faturo’s  mysteries.  But  these  walls  are  not  of  a black  and  ghastly 
funereal  hue.  They  are  everywhere  of  a neutral  tint  of  shaded  white,  abundantly 

tapestried  with  encrusting infloreseuce,  panelled  with  curiously-carved pendentand planted 

alabaster  decorations,  and  clothed  with  many  hangings  of  petrified  cascades,  entirety 
made  up  of  minute  hexagonal,  needle-pointed,  reversed  crystals  of  purest  calcite.  Do 
these  caves  contain  any  records  throwing  any  light  on  the  conditions  of  local  former  life  ? 
This  is  a problem  that  will  provide  occupation  for  many  labourers  for  long  years  to 
come. 

* Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  the  Chillagoe  and  Kooboora  Mining  Districts.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891- 
t MS.  notes. 

t Mr.  W.  H.  Rands  has  recently  examined  the  Caves,  and  his  Report  will  shortly  be  published. 
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“Tfhat  has  been  done  already  is  interesting  enough,  hut  nothing  very  strange, 
wonderful,  or  startlingly  new  as  yet.  The  shells  and  bones  locked  in  the  stalagma  and 
those  found  loose  in  the  bat  exuviae  are  identical  with  those  of  existing  sj)ocies.  Casts 
of  fossil  millipedes  are  among  them. 

“ The  first  new  cave  is  in  a low  mound,  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
big  hill.  You  de.scend  a deep,  narrow  shaft  by  means  of  a rope  half-way,  and  there  is 
a further  descent  by  leaping  from  one  projection  to  another,  in  a slanting  direction,  till 
you  come  to  the  bone-bed.  There  is  no  foul  air;  ventilation  seems  to  come  from 
another  opening,  but  there  is  the  closeness  of  the  charnel-house,  and  the  mustiness 
of  the  tomb.  The  bones  are  the  remains  of  a large  Kangaroo.  The  leg  bones  are 
sixteen  inches,  and  thigh  bone  ten  inches.  The  lower  jaw  was  originally  ten  inches  long. 
I did  not  see  the  skull.  They  are  very  decomposed  and  crumbly.  I think  the  animal 
must  have  fallen  down  the  shaft,  and  floundered  along  in  its  uninjured  state  to  the 
centre  of  the  deep  cave  where  it  was  lying.  In  the  other  new  caves  adjoining,  a com- 
plete skull  of  a Native  Cat,  with  its  retractile  teeth,  and  several  Wallaby  and  Opossum 
skulls,  with  other  remains,  were  found.  These  bones  are  now  on  view  at  the  School  of 
Arts,  Rockhampton. 

“The  beauty,  cleanness,  variety,  and  number  of  the  ornaments  in  these  new 
vaults  far  exceed  anything  to  bo  found  in  the  larger  caverns.  These  are  the  realisation 
of  the  works  of  the  most  wonderful  genii  of  our  youth,  the  elaborate  grottos  of  the 
fairy  tales.  Ladders  are  to  be  placed  so  that  they  may  be  reached,  and,  above  every- 
thing, they  ought  to  be  wire-netted. 

“ The  increasing  value  of  what  was  once  termed  ‘ the  waste  lands  of  Australia  ’ 
suggests  attention  to  her  waste  products.  Contemplation  of  the  vast  mounds  and  deep 
deposits  of  the  bat  manure,  mixed  with  the  pulverulent  lime  marl  in  these  caves,  points 
to  large  sums  of  mmiey  that  may  bo  realised  from  their  utilisation.  Rrom  what  I have 
read  of  what  is  being  done  with  this  substance  in  other  places,  its  value  is  sufiieiently 
established.”* 

Johannsen's  Caves. — “ These  eaves  are  situated  contiguous  to  our  local  ‘ Mount 
Etna.’  They  are  in  a great  mountain  of  compact  limestone — a grey,  dense  marble, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  rock  of  Glibraltar,  hard,  homogeneous,  and  unstratified, 
but  cracked  and  tilted  in  thick  irregular  beds.  The  outside  weathering  is  of  the  usual 
sharp-pointed,  pock-pitted  nature  all  these  formations  throughout  the  district  present  to 
the  eye.  All  round  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  the  usual  fallen  masses,  and  the 
numerous  lumps  of  thin  stratified  stalagma  among  them  tell  how  cave  action  has  reduced 
the  hill  to  half  its  former  size.  The  chief  entrance  is  greatly  blocked  up  by  the  fallen 
roof  of  a former  cave.  One  feature  of  Johannsen’s  Caves  is  their  marrow  entrances, 
and  their  wide  swelling  proportions  inside.  You  crawl  and  creep  through  a ‘ hole  in  the 
ground  ’ that  hardly  admits  you,  and  in  a moment  you  may  walk  for  six  solid  hours 
through  the  great  squares,  wide  streets,  intricate  labyrinthian  mazes,  circling  wynds, 
courtyards,  and  lanes,  ‘ through -gaun  closes’  of  a great  subterranean  town  with 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  architecture  is  entirely  gothic,  of  cathedral  form  ; and  the 
strong  impression  besets  you  that  you  have  stumbled  on  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval 
city.  The  black  gloom  of  these  lofty  corridors,  of  which  no  candle  can  show  the  roof, 
and  the  great  groined  arcades,  with  rear  aisles,  deep  secret  recess-arched  alcoves, 
and  hanging  rock-flitches,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  beggar  description. 

“ One  of  the  geological  points  is  a black  bed-crack  circling  round  all  the  central 
caves,  about  the  height  of  a man’s  head,  showing  that  in  former  times  the  whole 

* Hookhampton  .Butten'a,  12th  October,  1886.  Mr.  Banda,  whoj  has  since  visited  the  caves,  does  not 
think  that  the  bat  manure  can  be  j)rofitably  worked. 
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formation  was  connected  together  like  solid  steel,  and  that  the  whole  thing  has  heen 
slowly  cut  out  of  the  craqka  and  crevices  hy  the  agency  of  water  percolation,  holding  a 
modicum  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 

“ The  tale  of  the  economic  value  contained  in  these  caves  may  well  come  in  here. 
Capitalists,  sighing  for  profit  able  investments,  sink  to  the  knees  at  every  step  in  the 
most  fructifying  of  all  materials,  consisting  of  deep  deposits  of  bat  exuviae  that  must 
have  taken  millions  of  years  to  accumulate,  mixed  with  a flocculent  lime  powder  that 
slowly  drops  from  the  rock  faces,  and  is  the  undoubted  agency  that  has  melted  them 
away.  If  all  this  be  true  of  mere  naked  nothingness,  enormous  vacuity,  black  and 
murky  midnight  darkness,  what  shall  be  said  when  you  begin  to  see  these  walla  clothed 
in  snowy  whiteness,  the  niches  filled  with  the  nicest  carved  statuettes,  the  arched 
alcoves  framed  in  the  most  unique  of  alabaster  pilasters,  the  floors  studded  with  the 
rarest  forms  of  marble  columns,  the  roofs  an  inverted  forest  of  pendent  cones,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  a glittering  mass  of  .saccharine,  granular,  glancing,  acicular  crystals, 
beyond  the  power  of  pencil  to  paint,  designer  to  plan,  or  heart  to  conceive. 

“ Our  party  was  the  first  of  the  public  to  conquer  the  ‘ deep  sink.’  Progression 
was  like  gasteropoda,  and,  feet  foremost,  through  the  narrow  tunnel,  deep  down  a series 
of  perpendicular  ladder-flights,  lashed  together  with  iron  wire.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
series  of  caves  there  is  a burst  of  exclamation  of  mingled  astonishment,  rapture,  and 
delight.  The  wide  floor  is  covered  with  shells,  like  a sea  shore,  crunch-crunching  at 
every  step.  But  the  chief  feature  is  a perennial  bubbling  fountain,  like  a cold-wmter 
geyser,  that  has  built  a wide  mound,  in  a succession  of  tiny  terraces.  The  structure  of 
these  overflowing  circles  is  of  the  cellular  rhomboid  form  of  the  inside  coating  of  a 
bullock’s  stomach,  and  has  been  named  ‘ tripe-stone.’  Prom  numerous  dried-up 
formations  of  this  shape,  throughout  all  the  caves,  we  have  the  evidence  of  very  much 
of  this  work  having  been  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a petrifying  spring.  The  water  is  as 
clear  as  glass,  as  cold  as  ice,  tasteless,  and  palatable.  This  is  where  the  fossils  are 
found  ; and  the  samples  show  every  stage  of  the  process — the  bright  bands  of  the 
scrolled  shells  beginning  to  bo  coated,  others  deeply  incrusted,  and  some  turned  to  balls 
of  solid  marble.  The  teeth  in  the  skulls  and  the  incrusted  shank  bones  are  very 
remarkable  and  deeply  interesting,  for  these  are  the  things  that  Science  asks  for,  and 
care  will  be  taken  that  they  will  be  placed  in  proper  hands.  A.ny  object  you  desire  to 
be  turned  into  stone,  from  a human  being  to  a spider’s  web,  has  simply  to  be  immersed 
for  a time  on  the  shelves  of  these  terraces,  in  that  lime-water. 

“But  Nature  has  built  the  most  handsome  of  all  her  ornaments,  the  chastest, 
most  delicate,  superb,  and  beautiful  of  these  cave  treasures  away  up  in  the  most  secret 
recess  of  the  ‘ benmast  bore.’ 

“A  s high  up  again  as  you  have  descended,  overhead  high  benches  and  long,  sloping 
moraines — in  an  upper  corner  a great  cluster  of  twin  wavy,  stalasso,  in  projected 
canopy,  semi-circular  form,  joined  to  the  wall  with  the  widest,  deepest,  folded  curtain 
drapery  of  the  most  curious  dendritic  weaving  that  ever  eyes  saw. 

“ We  visited  the  Crystal  Cave,  replete  with  the  most  magnificent  slabs  of  com- 
pressed, pure  ealcite  crystals.’’ 

Mr.  Smith  sent  me  a small  collection  (now  in  the  Geological  Survey  Museum)  of 
bones  dug  by  him  from  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  Johannsen’s  Cave,  together  with  the 
following  notes  by  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis,  dated  1887 : — 

Nos. 

184.  Chip  from  inner  fore  side  of  right  radius  of  Morse. 

185.  Eight  femur  of  young  Kangaroo  Eat  {M-ypsifrimnus  sp.).  Unless  the  Eockhampton  species 

differs  much  from  the  common  M.  rwfescens  and  M,  Greyi,  this  bone  is  significant. 
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Nos. 

186.  Eight  side  of  pelvis,  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Ilalniaturus  temporalis,  the 
Moretou  Bay  “ Padymelon.” 

187  and  196.  Eight  mandibular  ramus  of  Phalangista  canina  (Opossum).  [No.  187  sent  to 

Queensland  Museum.] 

188  and  191.  Left  tibia  of  a “Padymelon.”  Unlike  any  existing  species  available  for 

comparison. 

189.  Left  side  of  pelvis  of  Eook  Wallaby.  Possibly  Pelrogale  penieillata. 

190.  Part  of  left  mandibular  ramus  of  a little  W allaby,  smaller  than  any  living  species  known 

to  me.  [Sent  to  Queensland  Museum.] 

192.  Small  bone,  too  delicate  for  manipulation. 

193.  Apparently  the  outer  metatarsal  of  a Kangaroo  Eat.  (Compare  185.) 

194.  Part  of  skull  of  young  “ Padymelon.”  The  nearest  living  species  is  Malmatimis  stigmaticus, 

of  the  Cairns  district. 

196.  Femur  of  young  Kangaroo  Eat,  of  larger  size  specifically  (?)  than  No.  185. 

197.  Upper  canine  of  a large  Opossum,  Phalangista,  sp. 

198.  Eight  mandibular  ramus  of  a Bandicoot.  Very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  Perameles 

nasuta. 

199.  Second  upper  molar,  off  side  of  a Horse.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  my  Colleague  has  determined  four  species  of  Selix,  all 
living  in  the  district,  as  occurring  with  the  bones  in  the  stalagmite  deposit  of  Olsen’s 
and  Johannseu’s  Caves.  The  constant  association  of  Eecent  land  and  freshwater 
mollusca  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammalia  and  birds  in  the  drift  beds  has 
already  been  noticed. 

From  Cape  Palmerston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Herbert  Eiver,  the  eastern  coast  is 
fringed  by  a strip  of  alluvial  flat,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  thirty  miles  or  more. 
Although  apparently  level  to  the  eye,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  Coast  Eange  west  of  Townsville.  Whether  seen  on  the  spot,  or 
as  delineated  on  the  Geological  Map,  the  first  idea  of  the  observer  is  naturally  that  this 
alluvial  flat  is  a Eaised  Beach  ; but,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  beds  of  clay  well  fitted  to 
preserve  fossils,  no  remains  of  marine  organisms  have  ever,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
learn,  been  discovered  in  it. 

Numerous  bores  and  wells  have  proved  this  flat  to  be  composed  of  alternating 
beds  of  clay,  sands,  and  gravels,  the  latter  being  sometimes  cemented  or  consolidated.  The 
gravel,  which  is  sometimes  very  coarse,  contains  well-rounded  pebbles  or  boulders  such 
as  probably  belonged  to  river  bods.  In  the  neighboin’hood  of  Townsville,  a bore  (Bore  A) 
at  the  Hubert  Well  did  not  “ bottom  ” these  drifts  at  125  feet;  a bore  (Twaddle’s  No.  2) 
in  Portion  100  (Stewart’s  Creek)  had  101  feet  of  drift ; and  another  in  the  same  Portion 
(Tw'addle’s  No.  4)  had  109  feet  of  drift.  As  the  sites  of  these  bores  are  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  “ rock-head,”  or  old  land  surface,  must  be  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  present  sea-level.  No  river  could  possibly  have  excavated  a 
channel  to  this  depth  while  the  land  stood  at  its  present  level.  The  land,  therefore,  must 
have  been  depressed  to  or  beyond  the  position  at  which  it  now  stands  with  reference  to 
the  ocean.  Moreover,  if,  as  I believe,  the  alluvia  referred  to  are  those  of  land  valleys 
(lakes  or  rivers),  their  western  walls  or  rim-rocks  must  have  occupied  sites  now  marked 
by  islands  in  the  Pacific  or  submerged  or  carried  away  by  marine  erosion.  Fragments 
of  this  lost  land  remain,  I believe,  in  Fitzroy  Island,  Hinchinbrook  Island,  the  Palm 
Isles,  Magnetic  Island,  Cape  Cleveland,  Feltliam  Cone,  Cape  Upstart,  Gloucester 
Island,  and  the  Whitsunday,  Cumberland,  Beverley,  and  Percy  Islands ; while  a 
submerged  range  still  further  to  the  east  may  be  represented  by  the  Barrier  Eeef. 

* The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  the  Horse  quite  destroys  the  interest  which  would  otherwise  attach 
itself  to  this  deposit  from  a geological  point  of  view.  (B.E.  Junr.)  j 
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This  submergence,  in  all  probability,  took  place  after  the  period  to  which  the 
Extinct  Mammalia  belonged.  It  is  probably  the  same  submergence  to  which  the  late 
Rev.  ,T.  E.  Tenison  Woods  attributed* * * §  the  formation  of  Sydney  Harbour.  I am  quite 
in  accprd  with  Mr.  Woods  on  this  point,  as  the  harbour  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
submerged  land  valley. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  ascribed  f the  depression  which  created  Sydney 
Harbour  to  certain  faults  which  divide  the  tableland  of  the  Blue  Mountains  from  the 
low-lying  coast  country,  arguing  that  the  faulting  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  Epoch,  “ for  no  marine  Tertiary  deposits  are  known  along  this  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Australia,  whereas  in  New  Guinea  on  the  north,  and  in  Victoria  on  the  south, 
the  marine  Miocene  beds  occur  at  elevations  up  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Had  this  low-lying  country  along  the  East  coast  of  Australia  then  existed,  it  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  Miocene  sea,  and  doubtless  some  traces  of  the  marine  strata  of  that 
period  would  have  escaped  denudation  and  remained,  as  those  have  which  are  seen  in 
Victoria  and  elsewhere ; but  it  is  very  probable  that  until  or  during  the  Pliocene  period 
it  stood  above  the  sea-level  and  extended  some  distance  beyond  the  present  coast  line. 
Then,  again,  the  Tertiary  deposits  throughout  East  Australia  show  that  the  valleys 
draining  the  Great  Dividing  Range  have  been  chiefly  eroded  since  the  Miocene  period, 
for  we  find  deep  valleys  and  ravines  cutting  through  later  Tertiary  formations ; there- 
fore the  sinking  of  the  land  traversed  by  any  of  these  valleys — such  as  that  of  Port 
J acksou — evidently  took  place  in  comparatively  recent  geological  times,  and  may  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  extensive  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Upper  Pliocene 
period  during  which  the  southern  portion  of  Victoria  especially  was  the  locale  of  great 
volcanic  activity.” 

I regret  that  I cannot  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  my  lamented  friend,  so  far  as 
regards  the  age  of  the  faults  in  question.  All  that  is  certain  on  this  point  is  that  the 
faidting  took  place  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  strata  which  they 
disturb,  as  no  strata  of  later  date  are  superimposed  on  the  faults  themselves.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  a low-lying  country  was  immediately  produced  on  the  down-tlirow  sides 
of  the  faults.  The  country  east  of  the  faults  may  have  remained  during  Miocene  times 
at  a level  high  enough  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  Miocene  sea,  and  may  have  only 
since  then  been  reduced  by  sub-aerial  denudation  to  the  present  level.  The  argument 
from  “deep  valleys  and  ravines  cutting  through  later  Tertiary  formations  ” fixes  the 
oldest  possible,  but  by  no  means  the  newest  possible  date  for  the  depression  of  the  land 
surface  resulting  in  the  formation  of  Port  Jackson. 

It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  same  Geologist  who  denied  that  the  Desert 
Sandstone  had  been  laid  down  at  a lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  is  now  found  refused 
to  admit  that  “ one  well-recorded  observation  has  been  brought  forward  ” in  proof  of 
recent  elevation  on  the  Eastern  coast. J Nevertheless,  there  are  several  observations  on 
this  point  which  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

Near  Cape  York,  Dr.  Alexr.  Rattray,  Surgeon,  R.N.,noted§  several  circumstances 
which  prove  that  Raine  Island  has  in  Recent  and  even  in  modern  times  risen  from  its 
former  position.  He  says : — 

“ Raine  Island,  which  possesses  its  own  special  and  active  fringing  reef,  is  low,  flat, 
about  one-third  of  a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  It  rises  about  ten  feet  above 


* Journ.  R.  Soe.  iV.  S.  Wales,  1882-1883,  xvi.,  p.  .53.  The  Hawkesbury  Sandstone. 

tNotea  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales.  2nd.  Edition,  p.  70.  Sydney  : by  Authority : 1887. 

+ Rev.  J,  E.  Tenison  Woods.  Geology  of  Northern  Queensland.  Trans.  Queensland  Philosophical 
Society,  20th  December,  1880. 

§ Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Cape  York  Peninsula.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxv.  (1869),  p.  303. 
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high  water,  and  consists  of  hard,  compact,  hreeciated  coral  conglomerate,  with  a shelving 
heach  of  coarse  coralline  and  shelly  sand,  and  a scanty  superstratum  composed  of  the  coral 
debris  sparingly  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  a thin  layer  of  guano  deposited  by  the 
numerous  turtle  and  floehs  of  terns,  ganuets,  and  other  aquatic  birds  that,  like  the  former) 
make  this  their  headquarters  and  favourite  breeding-place.  The  whole  constitutes  a soil 
capable  of  supporting  a scanty  vegetation  of  weeds,  coarse  grass,  and  creepers,  but  some- 
times— as  at  Oairucross,  the  Howicks,  Pipers,  and  many  others — a dense  scrub  and  well- 
grown  mangroves — Oasuarince,  Pandani,  Pasowji®— and  other  trees  common  along  this 
coast.  Of  this  organic  rock  the  beacon  on  Kaine  Island  was  built  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  ago  ; and  the  durability  of  the  material  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  structure  has 
hitherto  undergone  no  decay  from  weathering.  It  doubtless  tops  some  crystalline 
formation,  on  which  it  has  been  slowly  reared.  Still,  it  is  evident  that,  though  now 
permanently  out  of,  it  must  have  been  formed  while  under  water,  and  have  reached  the 
surface  at  low  water  with  the  zoophytes  which  built  it  in  full  activity,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  reef  now  in  full  activity  at  the  sea-level  at  ebb,  and  of  which  it  forms 
only  a fractitional  part,  was  still  many  feet  below.  And  now,  w'hen  the  latter  has 
reached  close  to  the  surface  at  low  water,  the  former  projects  twenty  feet  in  the  air, 
but  denuded  by  weathering  of  its  soft  and  brittle  exterior,  with  its  dense  solid  interior 
laid  bare,  and  its  living,  many-hued,  branching  madrepores  replaced  by  less  gaudy  forms 
of  vegetable  life. 

“ Between  the  active  coral  reef  still  under  water  and  the  extinct  ones  now  well 
raised  above  it,  like  Raine  Island,  we  meet  with  many  intermediate  forms,  occasionally 
as  islets  which  consist  of  a sand-bank  just  showing  above  the  surface,  and  either  still 
unclad  with  vegetation  or  having  a few  sprouts  of  mangrove,  the  hardiest  of  trees,  and 
usually  the  first  to  find  a footing  in  the  coarse  coral  debris,  little  capable,  to  all  appear- 
ances, of  sustaining  life  of  any  sort,  while  others  show  greater  elevation,  and  both  more 
extensive  and  better-clad  area.  In  short,  we  find  islands  of  this  class  in  many  different 
stages  of  upward  progress,  sometimes  forming  part  of  the  reef,  but  more  usually  lying 
between  it  and  the  mainland.” 

The  late  Professor  J.  B.  .Tukes  mentioned* * * §  the  occurrence  of  pumice  pebbles  on 
a plain  on  the  west  side  of  Lizard  Island,  “at  least  one  or  two  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  sea,  and  several  feet  above  any  possible  tide.” 

A Raised  Beach  extends  for  five  mite  north  of  Camisade  Creek,  Temple  Bay. 
It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  high-water  mirk,  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  covered  in  places  with  blown  sand.  I have  reason  to  remember  this  locality, 
where  I was  speared  through  the  neck  in  the  course  of  a murderous  attack  by  the 
blacks,  who  filled  up  the  tents  of  the  party  with  spears.f 

Mr.  G.  Elphiustoue  Dalrymple,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Queensland  North-east 
Coast  Expedition,  1873,  (p.  16,) J refers  to  a “high  beach  of  broken  coral,  shells,  and 
granite  detritus,”  on  the  north-west  side  of  Fitzroy  Island,  and  adds “ Here  there  is 
a recurrence  of  the  old  raised  beaches  and  pumice  pebbles  rising  in  successive  steps  from 
the  sea-level.” 

Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent,  E.L.S.,  in  a Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Queensland  (22nd  November,  1890), § has  the  following: — 

“ Ap.art  from  the  vital  processes  by  which  reefs  and  their  component  corals  are 
continually  adding  to  their  bulk,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a slow  motion  of 

* Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “riy,"  i,  p.  95.  London,  1847.  . 

+ Report  by  R.L.  J.  on  Explorations  in  Cape  York  Peninsula,  1879-80.  Brisbane : by  Authority  : 
1881,  p.  41. 

t Brisbane  : by  Authority : 1874. 

§ Proo.  Ann.  Meeting  Roy.  Soc.  Queensland.  Brisbane,  1891,  p.  38. 
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upheaval  is  progressing  throughout  the  region  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Great  Barrier 
system,  and  this,  too,  must  tend  towards  rendering  the  older  charts  untrustworthy. 
The  coral  reefs  volunteer  their  own  evidence  upon  this  point.  At  many  stations 
throughout  this  region  the  circumstances  maybe  noted  that  large  expanses  of  dead  coral 
intervene  between  high  water  mark  and  the  living  banks.  This  dead  coral  here  referred 
to,  is  not  the  broken  dihris  that  has  been  cast  up  by  storms,  such  as  commonly  exists 
all  along  extreme  high  water  mark ; but  occurs  at  a lower  level  in  situ  as  it  originally 
grew,  and  is  only  lacking  in  vitality  to  distinguish  it  from  the  living  reefs.  The  Albany 
pass  between  Cape  York  and  Albany  Island,  yields  a prominent  illustration  of  this 
phenomenon.  On  either  side  of  the  passage  there  is  a fringing  coral  reef,  the  living 
inner  margin  of  which,  composed  chiefly  of  a branching  Madrepore,  is  only  exposed  at 
the  lowest  spring  tides.  Immediately  adjoining  this  living  bank,  between  it  and  the 

foreshore,  there  is  a belt  of  the  same  species  of  coral,  but  entirely  dead  and  brittle, 

like  rotten  ice  to  walk  upon.  Within  a few  more  years  this  dead  belt  will  no  donbt 
be  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  chemical  disintegration,  and  be 
added  to  the  existing  inshore  area  of  coral  mud  and  dihris.  An  examination 

of  the  circumstances  that  have  brought  about  the  present  condition  of  the 
reef  shows  that  this  dead  belt  of  coral  is  now  exposed  to  atmospheric 

influences,  which  are  antagonistic  to  its  growth,  with  every  ordinary  spring  tide ; 
while  the  living  coral,  as  before  observed,  is  only  visible  above  the  water  at  the 
exceptional  or  lowest  springs.  At  the  period  that  the  inner  belt  of  dead  madrepora 
was  alive,  and  which  from  its  state  of  preservation  cannot  be  long  ago,  it  mnst  have 
grown  at  a similar  lower  level  as  that  now  living,  and  nothing  but  the  general  upheaval 
of  the  area  on  which  it  throve  can  logically  explain  the  fact  of  its  decadence.  The 
fringing  reef  off  Magnetic  Island,  near  Townsville,  presents  closely  analogous 
phenomena.  Dead  bivalve  shells  of  large  size,  such  as  Tridacnas  and  Pinnas,  also 
occupy  their  original  positions  here,  in  close  contiguity  to  the  dead  corals.  Yet  more 
substantial  evidence  of  the  upheaval  in  this  district  was  afforded  me  by  a station-holder 
on  Magnetic  Island,  and  by  whom  I was  informed  that  within  the  time  he  had 
been  located  there  a very  perceptible  change  had  taken  place  in  the  small  bay  facing 
his  property.  In  former  years  boats  could  approach  the  landing-place  at  all  tides, 
excepting  very  low  springs,  whereas  now  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  a boat  in  at  even 
ordinary  low  tide.  The  shallowing  of  the  water  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
silting  up  of  the  bay,  there  being  no  fresh  water  flowing  into  it,  while  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  bay  itself  had  apparently  been  raised  to  a higher  level.  The  instances  now  recorded 
might  easily  be  multiplied.” 

Mr.  Maitland  describes  * the  occurrence  of  stranded  pumice  in  various  parts  of 
Magnetic  Island,  notably  on  those  portions  most  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  and  adds  that 
he  never  observed  it  at  a greater  elevation  than  twelve  feet  above  sea  level.  “ The  rounded 
form  and  somewhat  decayed  interior  presented  by  many  of  the  pebbles,  bear  evidence 
of  their  having  travelled  some  considerable  distance,  and  as  has  been  noticed  by  various 
observers  in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  pieces  wore  found  iucrusted  with  calcareous 
tubes  of  the  tubicular  annelids,  Serpula  and  Spirorbis.  The  source  of  these  pumice 
drifts  is  to  be  looked  for  in  many  of  the  volcanic  islands  with  which  the  Pacific  is  known 
to  be  studded.” 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes,  Sub-collector  of  Customs,  Townsville,  that 
on  Eattlesnake  Island  a deposit  of  dead  coral,  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Saville 
Kent,  occurs  at  about  five  feet  above  high  water  mark. 


* Report  on  Magnetic  Island.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1892. 
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In  Ross  Island,  Townsville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ross  River,  a thick  hed  of  clay 
forms  part  of  an  estuarine  deposit  above  high  water  mark.  This  is  a “Raised  Beach,”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  crowded  with  fossil  shells,  and  the  late  Professor 
Denton  having  insisted  that  it  was  of  Tertiary  age,  I made  a collection,  which  my  Col- 
league examined  and  found  to  consist  entirely  of  species  still  living  in  the  adjoining  seas. 

The  late  Prof.  Jukes,  speaking  of  the  coast  flats  near  Cape  Upstart,*  referred  to 
pebbles  of  pumice  found  among  the  grass  and  under  the  roots  of  the  trees  “ wherever 
we  landed,  from  Sandy  Cape  to  this  place,”  and  added,  “ I have  never  observed  them 
at  a greater  height  above  the  sea  than  fifteen  feet.”  I can  confirm  Prof.  Jukes’  remarks 
and  extend  them  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Eastern  Coast  1 have  visited. 

Speaking  of  the  coral  conglomerate  of  Cape  Upstart  and  the  Capricorn  Islands,  • 
Prof.  Jukes  remarked  t = — 

“ Plats  composed  of  it,  half-a-mile  in  wfidth,  are  frequent  along  the  shore  of  the 
north-cast  coast  of  Australia.  Upon  all  these  flat  spaces  formed  of  the  conglomerate,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  flat  land  along  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  coast  of  Australia, 
which  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  high  water  mark,  there  is  found  an  abundance  of 
pumice  pebbles.  They  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  seen  on  the  present  beach  or  recently 
washed  up,  nor  are  they  found  now  floating  at  sea.  . . . They  are  also  found 

embedded  in  the  coral  rock  of  Raine’s  Islet.  Whatever  age,  therefore,  may  be  given  to 
the  coral  conglomerates  must  be  extended  to  the  pebbles.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nudgee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  River,  a sandy 
Baised  Bcacb,  perhaps  twenty  feet  above  sea  level,  contains  an  abundance  of  fossil 
shells  all  of  living  Pacific  species — at  least  no  other  have  been  detected  in  a collection 
made  by  me  and  critically  examined  by  my  Colleague. 

Speaking  of  Peel  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  Mr.  Stutchbury  wrote  J in  1854  : — 

“In  proof  of  its  modern  but  gradual  uprising,  I offer  the  following  facts; — 
“ The  whole  length  of  the  beach  on  the  eastern  side,  above  the  present  water  line, 
is  studded  with  dead  coral  in  situ  naturale,  much  of  it  never  having  been  removed 
from  the  place  in  which  it  lived,  principally  consisting  of  the  genera  Meandrina, 
Astrea,  and  other  shallow  water  corals.  It  is  known  that  these  genera,  although 
capable  of  living  in  very  shallow  water,  cannot  exist  the  length  of  an  ebb  tide  unless 
there  is  a spray  sea  wetting  them,  and,  as  it  does  occur  that  at  occasional  times,  during 
changes  of  wind  or  calm,  they  would  be  left  perfectly  dry  for  six  or  seven  hours,  then,  from 
the  delicate  nature  of  their  structure  they  would  be  destroyed,  and  such  is  the  case  here 
exhibited.  In  addition,  I find  that  in  the  shallow  waters — ^now  mere  sandbanks  (which 
may  be  waded  at  a depth  of  three  or  four  feet)  of  areas  of  hundreds  of  acres — there  may  be 
seen  Pocillopora,  CaryophyllecB,  and  other  genera  which  only  exist  in  tolerably  deep 
water,  i.e.,  from  five  to  ten  fathoms.  No  living  species  of  the  latter  genera  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  bay.  I endeavoured  to  obtain  them  by  the  dredge,  but  without  success,  but 
on  the  shallow  banks,  always  covered  even  at  low-water,  fine  examples  of  tbe  first-named 
genera  may  still  be  found  alive.  Further,  several  feet  above  the  present  high-water  line, 
clumps  of  dead  rock-oysters  may  still  be  seen  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grew. 

“ The  above  facts,  taken  together  with  those  seen  in  the  islands  of  the  River 
Hunter,  described  in  the  Report  of  my  trip  to  Newcastle  and  Maitland  in  December, 
1850, 1 think  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  island  [Australia]  is  still 
gradually  emerging  from  the  ocean.” 

‘Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “Fly,”  i.,  p.  53.  London,  1847. 

fhoc.  eit.  p.  335. 

X Twelfth  Tri-monthly  Report  upon  the  Geological  and  Mineralogioal  Survey  of  New  South  Wales. 
Legislative  Assembly  Paper,  Jlf.S.  Wales,  p.  7. 
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In  his  next  (Thirteenth)  Report  Mr.  Stutchbury  gave  furtner  proofs  of  the 
modern  uprising  of  the  land  in  Moreton  Bay  District,  under  date  20th  May,  1854 : — 

“At  Luggage  Point* *  I found  the  remains  of  a skeleton  of  an  exceeding  large  whale 
which  had  been  thrown  whole  upon  the  beach.  It  was  much  decomposed,  every  cell  in 
the  bones  being  filled  with  mud,  and  deposited  just  within  the  verge  of  the  present  high 
water  mark,  in  fact  in  such  a possition  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  highest 
waves  to  have  rolled  it  from  deep  water  over  the  extensive  shoals  which  lie  out  in  this 
direction.” 

On  Bribie  Island  “ the  whole  of  the  eastern  seaward  coast  is  composed  of  the 
purest  sand,  with  scarcely  a pebble  intermixed — an  east  and  west  section  showing,  in  a 
line  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  several  distinct  parallels  of  shore— a further 
instance  of  the  fact  of  upheaval.” 

In  his  “ Sixteenth  Report,”  dated  20th  November,  1855,  Mr.  Stutchbury  has  the 
following  note  on  Praser  Island:  — 

“ The  curvilinear  beach  between  South  Trees  Point  and  Barney  Point  presents 
an  immense  barrier  of  marine  shells,  extending  far  above  the  present  high  tide  limit, 
and  a few  yards  further  inland  considerable  quantities  of  detrital  pumice  may  be 
observed.  This  occurrence  of  pumice  above  the  tidal  lines  of  this  period  presents  itself 
along  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  shores,  especially  on  the  eastern  or  ocean  beach  of 
the  Great  Sandy  Island.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Maephorson  read  a Paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Queensland, 
on  7th  August,  1890,  .showing  from  observations  at  Sandgate  and  Nudgee  that  the  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane  River  is  gradually  being  elevated. 

As  shown  in  an  exhaustive  Memoir  by  Mr.  T.  "VV.  Edgeworth  David  and  my 
Colleague,!  raised  beaches  occur  in  the  delta  of  the  Hunter  River,  New  South  Wales, 
and  reach  to  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

I hold  that  a great  submergence  of  the  eastern  coast  (as  exemplified  by  Sydney 
I Harbour  and  the  Townsville  Deep  Drifts)  was,  at  a comparatively  recent  date,  succeeded 
1 by  a movement  of  elevation,  which  is  still  in  progress. 

^o  evidence  of  a Post-Tertiary  Glacial  Period  has  ever,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been 
met  with  in  Queensland,  unless  the  presence  of  temperate  plants  on  some  of  our  tropical 
mountains  be  taken  to  afford  the  necessary  proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
evidence  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Colony  of  an  approach  to  the 
climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  South  Australia  and  perhaps  in  Victoria  and  the 
southern  parts  of  New  South  Wales  (Mount  Kosciusco). 

Professor  Ralph  Tate,  in  a Paper  read  before  the  Australian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  Sydney  in  1888, J described  certain  glaciated 
surfaces  on  the  shores  of  Hallett’s  Cove,  in  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  a few  miles  from 
Adelaide,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ The  glaciated  surface,  which  I announced  in  1877  as  well  developed  on  the 
coast  cliffs  at  Hallett’s  Cove,  south  of  Holdfast  Bay  in  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  remains  as 
yet  unique;  but  once  it  is  accepted  as  of  glacial  origin,  many  other  features  obscure  in 
themselves  acquire  co-ordinate  value  in  relation  therewith.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
describe  the  various  signs  w'hich  now  can  safely  be  attributed  to  glacial  action,  but 
simply  to  bring  to  your  notice  tangible  evidences  of  the  glaciated  condition  of  the  rock 
surface  at  Hallett’s  Cove,  and  of  its  associated  moraine  d&bris.  Actual  inspection 
would,  I am  sure,  convince  you. 


* The  north  head  of  the  mouth  of  Brisbane  River. 
+ Eeo.  Geol.  Survey  of  N.  S.  Wales,  1890,  ii.,  2. 

* Proo.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1890,  i.,  p.  231 
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The  path  of  the  glacier  is  traceable  for  a distance  of  two  miles  along  the  top 
of  the  scarped  sea-cliffs  at  about  forty  feet  above  the  sea-level ; on  the  north  it  is  cut 
out  from  the  cliff  by  encroachment  of  the  sea;  from  this  point  the  glaciated  surface  is 
continuous  in  a southerly  direction  for  a distance  of  one  mile  to  Black  Point,  the 
north  headland  of  Hallett’s  Cove.  On  the  line  of  the  glacier  there  now  invervenes  the 
broad  but  shallow  bay  of  Ilallett’s  Cove,  but  on  the  south  headland  the  track  is  picked 
up  on  about  the  same  trend,  thougti  apparently  at  a little  higher  level  here  again  the 
glacier  path  is  soon  cut  out  by  removal  of  the  cliff. 

“ On  the  north  side  of  the  Cove  the  glaciated  surface  is  beautifully  displayed, 
the  edges  of  nearly  vertical  strata  are  sheared  off,  and  when  of  quartzite  the  surface 
shows  a high  polish,  and  when  of  mudstones  conspicuous  grooves  and  striae.  Some 
moraine  debris,  including  stones  that  have  been  beneath  the  glacier,  occur  here.  On 
the  south  side  moraine  matter  is  very  abundant,  and  includes  many  boulders,  some 
occurring  as  blocs  percMs. 

“ The  common  rocks  of  the  morainic  dibris  are  granites,  gneiss,  hornblende- 
schists,  and  others,  which  do  not  occur  in  situ  nearer  than  the  gorge  at  Normanville, 
about  forty-six  miles  to  the  south.  In  all  seventeen  distinct  varieties  of  rock,  chiefly 
metamorphic,  and  foreign  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  been  collected  along 

the  path  of  the  glacier.  _ 

“ The  proximity  of  the  Miocene  escarpment  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  Pre- 
Miocene  age  of  the  glacier.  The  Miocene  formation  throughout  its  whole  length  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  has  a conglomerate  base  consisting  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of 
limestone  and  quartzite  and  flat  pebbles  of  slaty  rock,  but  none  other  than  local 
material  has  been  yet  observed,  though  diligently  searched  for.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  glacier  cut  its  way  through  the  incoherent  Miocene  formation,  and  that  some 
of  the  Miocene  shingle  furnished  some  portion  of  the  moraine  dibris. 

“ Some  measure  of  the  antiquity  of  the  glacier  is  further  afforded  by  the  amount 
of  marine  erosion  that  has  subsequently  taken  place.  Assuming  that  the  glacier  was 
in  an  alignment  with  the  two  headlands  of  Ilallett’s  Cove,  then  a length  of  three-fourths 
of  a mile  by  a breadth  of  one  and  a-half  furlongs,  and  a thickness  of  forty  feet,  has 
been  removed  since  the  glacier  ceased  to  exist.” 

The  correctness  of  Professor  Tate’s  observations  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Scoullar,*  Professor  IIutton,t  Dr.  Lindenfeld,J  and  others,  but  the  two 
latter  gentlemen,  at  least,  have  not  seen  the  place. 

An  opportunity  having  occurred,  I visited  the  locality,  in  company  with  Professor 
Tate,  in  March,  1891.  As  it  was  my  almost  daily  occupation  for  at  least  ten  yea,rs, 
when  engaged  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  to  map  the  direction  of  glacial 
strife,  I may,  without  vanity,  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Professor’s  Tate’s  observation  was  correct  in  every  particular,  and,  in 
addition,  satisfied  myself  that  the  movement  of  the  ice  must  have  been  from  south  to 
north.  There  are  certain  little  niceties  of  observation  which  enable  one  to  judge  of 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  an  ice-sheet  when  piroducing  polished  surfaces  and 
striations.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  passing  over  a slight  fissure,  the  sharp  edge  of 
solid  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  surface  and  of  the  side  of  the  fissure  will  be 
polished  on  the  side  furthest  away  from  the  motive  force,  while  the  edge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fissure  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Professor  Tate  has  never  committed 
himself  to  an  opinion  on  this  point,  although  he  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the 


* Proc.  Koy.  Soo.  South  Australia,  1884-5,  p.  46. 
+ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  xli.,  p.213. 

JProc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  x.,  p.  2. 
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evidence  wliich  I pointed  out  vehen  on  the  spot.  A movement  from  south  to  north 
accords  very  well  with  Professor  Tate’s  own  observation  that  “ the  common  rocks 
of  the  morainic  debris  are  granites,  gneiss,  hornblende-schists,  and  others,  which  do 
not  occur  in  situ  nearer  than  the  gorge  at  Normanville,  about  forty-six  miles  to  the 
south.” 

Naturally,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a local  glacier  must  have 
produced  the  roeJies  moutonnSes  and  strim,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  sufficient  altitude  to  give  rise  to  a glacier  of  such  importance  as 
to  fill  the  whole  broad  valley  occupied  by  8t.  Vincent  Q-ulf.  It  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  no  sufficiently  high  land  to  the  south.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
such  high  land  may  have  formerly  existed  either  to  the  north  or  south,  and  have 
subsequently  been  depressed.  Violent  as  the  supposition  may  be,  it  is  more  likely  that 
an  Antartic  ice-caj)  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  South  of 
St.  Vincent  Gulf,  and  west  of  Tasmania,  an  oceanic  depth  of  over  twelve  thousand  feet 
is  speedily  reached,  and  in  sea-water  of  this  depth  ice  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
feet  in  thickness  would  float  without  grounding.  These  figures  may  be  supposed  to 
reduce  the  argument  in  favour  of  an  Antartic  ice-cap  ad  absurdtim.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
regard  it  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  a sheet  of  ice  moved  from  south  to  north  up 
St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  possible  extension  of  an  Antartic  polar  ice-cap, 
some  pregnant  observations  were  made  during  the  Scientific  Yoyage  of  the  “ Challenger.’’ 
Not  having  it  in  my  power  to  refer,  as  I write, to  the  “Challenger”  reports,!  am  compelled 
to  quote,  at  second-hand,  from  some  comments  thereon  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Griffiths,  P.G.S.,* 
relating  to  evidences  of  a Glacial  Period  from  Kerguelen  Land, 

Kerguelen  Land  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  approximately  in  Long.  70° 
E.,  and  Lat.  50°  S. — i.e.,  about  15°  south  of  the  latitude  of  Adelaide.  It  may 
be  remarked,  further,  that  it  is  just  south  of  Kerguelen  Laud  that  the  curve 
denoting  the  northern  limit  of  (Antartic)  drift  ice  recedes  nearer  the  pole  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  curve  is  denoted  on  physical 
maps  as  keeping  about  10°  or  12°  south  of  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  the 
same  distance  south  of  Kerguelen  Land,  although  the  latter  is  quite  15°  further  south 
than  the  former.  For  a continental  ice-cap  to  reach  Australia  from  the  southern  polar 
regions  .would  be  no  more  remarkable,  therefore,  than  for  one  to  reach  Kerguelen 
Land.  In  other  words,  the  change  of  temperature  required  to  bring  about  the 
one  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  other.  That  the  evidence  of  a Glacial  Epoch 
in  both  places  is  much  of  the  same  character  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
extract : — 

“ The  interesting  feature  in  relation  to  these  glaciers  is  that,  whereas  they  are 
to-day  confined  to  the  higher  valleys  of  the  higher  ranges,  there  are  abundant  and 
indisputable  evidences  that  the  whole  island  down  to  and  even  belOw  the  sea-level  was 
buried  under  ice  at  a com2)aratively  recent  period.  The  furrows  of  glaciers  are  seen 
wherever  the  island  has  been  explored.  The  lower  hill- tops,  still  bare  and  barren,  have 
been  cut  down  by  travelling  ice,  which  has  planed  them  smooth,  exposing  clean-cut 
horizontal  sections  of  the  geodes  of  the  amygdaloidal  rocks.  Each  shelf  of  the  basalt 
stairs  has  its  strife,  and  the  lower  valleys  are  scratched  and  scraped  and  smoothed  by 
glaciers  which  have  since  disappeared.  Every  harbour  is  an  ice-cut  fiord.f  ” It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  island  being  buried  under  ice  is  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  local  glaciers. 


* Trans.  R.  Soc.  Victoria,  xxiii. 
t “ Challenger  " Reports,  p.  356, 
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If  an  Antarctic  ice-sheet  actually  impinged  upon  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  discovery  in  Victoria  of  glaciated 

surfaces  similar  to  those  of  St.  V^incent  Gulf,  although,  perhaps, the  soft  and  incoherent 

Tertiary  rocks  of  which  a great  part  of  the  southern  coast-line  is  composed  may  be 

unfavourable  material  for  the  retention  of  markings.  i iv/r 

The  evidences  of  former  glacial  action  are  thus  succinctly  summed  up  by  Mr. 

James  Stirling,  P.G.S.,  Tf.L.S.*  : — . 

“ Erratics  in  the  Mitta  Mitta  and  the  Kiewo  Valleys,  huge  blocks  weighing  many 
tons  ; smoothed  surfaces  on  the  Cohheras  Mountains  and  Mount  Bogong ; moraiiii^  at 
the  base  of  the  latter  on  the  Mountain  Creek  Valley;  eroded  lake,  basins.  Dry  Hil , 
Hermomu^ee  Sw^amp  ; Omeo  lake  basin  ; morainic  lake.  Mount  Wellington  ; smoothed 
and  scratched  surfaces  on  Mount  Kosciusko.  The  interest  appertaining  to  this  question 
is  no  doubt  great,  and  although  the  fact  of  glacier  action  can,  I think,  be  satisfactorily 
established  in  the  Australian  Alps,  yet  further  evidence  is  desirable  as  to  the  synchronism 
of  the  glacier  period  in  Australia  with  that  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  the  Northern 
Hemi.sphere.  That  the  glacier  action  w'as  widespread  over  South-east  Australia,  1 have 
no  doubt,  and  without  entering  into  a discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  such  glacier  action, 
it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that,  considering  the  uniformity  of 
natural  operations  all  over  the  globe  during  past  time,  Australia  was  not  exempt  ±rom  the 
refrigeration  which  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  culminated  in  a glacial  epoch,  ihe 
geological  evidences  are,  I think,  accumulating  in  favour  of  the  view  that  glacier  action 
has  played  a very  important  part  during  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  time  m the  distribu  ion 
of  boulder  deposits  and  the  abrasion  of  rock  surfaces.  Mr.  Dunn,  E.G.S.,  has  recently 
found  some  well-marked  striated  boulders  in  the  Older  Tertiary  conglomerates  m the 
Beechworth  district,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Melbourne  Centennial  Exhibition,  while 
the  author  has  found  similarly  striated  boulders  in  the  Upper  Silurian  conglomerates 


of  the  Gibbo  Eiver.”  a.  j 

To  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  Post-Tertiary,  and  extending  to  the  present  day, 
belong  the  accumulations  of  Blown  Sand,  or  Dunes,  which  fringe  the  coast  at  intervals 
from  Cape  Moreton  to  Cape  York.  In  some  cases  the  Blown  Sand  attains  a considerable 
elevation,  but  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  such  conditions  as  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  slope  of  the  land,  &c.,  and  not  to  upheaval.  , , ,,  , 

Blown  Sand  occurs  at  the  north  end  of  Moreton  Heads,  and  all  along  the  western 
or  sheltered  side  of  Moreton  Island,  at  a height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  Double  Island  Point,  near  the  south  end  of  Eraser  Island,  the  late  Bev.  J.  Jt. 
Tenison  Woods  referredf  to  “ a formation  of  sand  which  forms  cliffs  for  some  three  or 
four  miles,”  and  adds  that  the  sand  cliffs  “ are  densely  covered  with  a light  brush 
(Melaleuca  genidifolia  ?) . The  cliffs  of  sand  are  quite  precipitous  on  the  seaward  side 
and  are  from  100  to  200  feet  high.  On  a close  examination,  the  cliffs  present  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone,  except  in  colour,  and  they  aie  not 
consolidated.:  There  are  the  same  undulating  ‘ layers,’  of  varying  thickness,  forming 
thick  sinuous  marks  upon  the  cliffs,  which  can  be  seen  at  a great  distance,  the  layers 
are  entirely  constructed  ot  lamime  of  sand,  with  false  bedding,  which  dips  at  every  ang  e 
not  outside  80°.  The  layers  are  of  different  colour,  and  they  seem  to  preserve 
this  colour  throughout,  giving  the  cliffs  a curious  ribhon-like  structure.  Some  are  white, 

* The  Physiography  of  the  Australian  Alps.  Proo.  Austr.  Assoc.  I®*’’ 

t The  Halkesbury  Sandstone.  Journ.  Boy  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1882  (1883),  P'  ® ^ 

+ The  Author  argued  that  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone  is  of  aiolian  origin,  and 

M.t  I.  Ol  .!»  I. 

discovery  of  fish  remains  in  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone,  and  with  many  other  observed  facts. 
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others  yellow,  and  some  ochreous  red.  The  formation  is  entirely  one  of  blown  sand. 
On  the  surface,  where  ti-tree  brush  does  not  grow,  the  sand  forms  the  usual  shifting 
dunes  of  rounded  outline  and  great  height.  In  places  there  are  sand-slips  on  some  of 
the  dunes,  where  the  false  bedding  becomes  revealed.  The  undulating  lines  which 
separate  the  various  layers  are  found  to  consist  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or  rich 
loamy  earth  with  roots,  leaves,  and  land  shells  intermingled.  They  represent  the  former 
surface  of  the  drifting  sand,  where  its  shifting  has  been  stayed  by  the  growth  of  a dense 
brush.  Thus  it  has  remained  stationary  for  years,  until  a change  of  wind,  or,  perhaps, 
a bush  lire,  has  brought  the  sand  on  to  the  surface  again  and  overwhelmed  it.  In  part  of 

the  brush  there  are  swamps  of  water ; at  least,  so  I was  informed ” 

Sand-dunes  occur  near  Mackay,  between  East  Point  and  Armhurst,  “forming 
hillocks  of  no  very  great  height  and  of  which  the  landward  slope  is  much  steeper  than 
that  facing  the  sea.”* * * § 

North  of  Townsville,  in  the  Town  Common,  and  south  of  Townsville,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Eoss  Eiver  and  Alligator  Creek,  the  Raised  Beach  is  covered  in  places  by 
three  or  four  parallel  ridges  of  blown  sand  which  sometimes  attain  a height  of  thirty  feet. 

In  Shelburne  Bay,  Cape  York  Peninsula,  sandhills  occur  at  a considerable 
elevation,  and  enclose  a circular  lagoon  of  fresh  water  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
diameter.f 

^ ^ In  Temple  Bay,  the  Raised  Beach  already  referred  to  as  occurring  north  of 

Camisade  Creek  is  partly  covered  by  blown  sand,  which  extends  for  a considerable 
distance  inland  and  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  J 

Sandhills  stretch  inland  for  a considerable  distance  from  Orford  Bay,  attaining 
a height  of  three  hundred  feet  in  places.  J 


HAS  MAN  A GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  IN  QUEENSLAND? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  one  word — No.  That  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Man,  or  of  his  works,  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  raised  beach,  cave,  or  stratified  deposit  associated  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  animals. 

The  question  “Has  Man  a Geological  History  in  Australia?”  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  my  Colleague  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnoan  Society  of  New  South 
Wales. § His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Up  to  the  present,  as  at  the  time  Mr.  R.  B.  Smyth  wrote,  the  existence  of 
Man  s works  in  any  geological  deposit,  above  question,  has  not  been  shown  to  exist. 
(2)  The  molar  crown  found  in  the  Wellington  Breccia  Cave  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
human  being,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a fossil.  (3)  Its  position  in  the  cave 
and  association  with  the  other  organic  remains  there  entombed  is  open  to  doubt. 
(4)  No  other  human  remains  have  been  found  at  Wellington  under  similar  conditions. 

“ The  mineralized  condition  of  the  tooth  is,  of  course,  its  strongest  recom- 
mendation ; but  I do  not  think  that,  in  a momentous  question  of  this  kind,  and  one  on 
which  so  much  theory  can  be  built  up,  this  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh  other 
evidence  pointing  in  a different  direction. 

The  matter  can  hardly  be  summed  up  better  than  by  the  very  reasonable  and 
often  correctly  applied  Scotch  verdict  of  ‘ Not  proven.’ 

* Report  on  the  Geological  Features  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Mackay  District,  by  A.  Gibb 
Maitland.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  ; 1889. 

t Report  by  R.L,  J.  on  Explorations  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  1879-80.  Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 

1881. 

i Ibid,,  p.  41. 

§ 1890,  V.,  (2),  p.  259. 
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“In  conclusion,  I would  distinctly  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  I have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  bearing  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Tasmanian  Aborigines  has  on  this 
Buhiect.  The  former  geological  connection  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  now  appears 
to  he  a generally  accepted  fact.  The  late  Mr.  James  Bonwich  regarded*  the  Tasmanians 
as  an  older  race  than  the  Australians,  although  emanating  from  a common  centre,  and 
dispersed  over  a then  existing  continent  of  which  our  present  Australia  and  Tasmania 
formed  portions  If  such  be  the  case,  how  vast  a period  of  time  must  have  elapsed 
since  then,  allowing  for  the  formation  of  the  channel  we  now  know  as  Bass  Straits  ; 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Man’s  early  existence  on  the  Island 
Continent  of  Australia.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  remains  the  undoubted 
fact  that  we  still  lack  trustworthy  geological  information  of  the  approximate  date  of 
his  first  advent  in  Australia.” 

Professor  Ealph  Tate,  on  the  other  hand,  would  assign  to  Man  in  Australia 
an  age  as  far  back  as  Pliocene.  Speaking  of  the  volcanic  district  of  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  South  Australia  (Mount  Oamhier,  &e.),  he  saysf 

“ The  Pliocene  sands  and  loess  of  this  place  are  of  terrestrial  origin  ; they  contain 
remains  of  Diprotodon,  Phascolomys  pliocenm,  McCoy ; and  leaves  of  Oasuarina  and 
BanTcsia  are  imprinted  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  superimposed  ash  layer. 

“ Did  Man  witness  the  showers  of  ashes  and  the  glow  of  the  internal  fires  of  these 
cones  refiected  from  the  clouds?  Probably,  Yes  ! . . . The  dingo  (Ch«?s  d%o)  was 

the  contemporary  of  the  Diprotoion,  whose  remains  are  buried  beneath  the  ashes  of  the 
Mount  Gambior  volcano,  as  proved  by  their  remains  occurring  together  in  the  Gisborne 
and  'Wellington  Caves. 

“ Now,  the  dingo  is  an  alien  ; he  forms  no  part  of  the  Australian  fauna  ; and  his 
introduction  by  Man,  as  a companion  and  assistant  in  the  chase,  can  only  satisfactorily 
explain  his  presence  in  this  continent.  Man  and  dog  may  have  pursued  together  the 
Diprotoion,  and  in  later  times  have  been  awed  by  the  volcanic  outbursts.  Indeed,  no 
other  cause  of  extirpation  of  the  huge  mammals  has  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Professor  Owen,  save  that  of  human  agency.  He  says,  ‘ To  a race  of  men,  depending, 
like  the  blackfellows,  for  subsistence  on  the  chase,  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 

kinds  of  wild  beasts  first  fall  a prey.’  ” _ _ 

I am-qiiite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Dingo  is  an  “ alien” ; but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  agency  of  Man  was  the  only  possible  means  of  effecting  his 
introduction  into  this  islanrl.  The  Dingo  is  a wily  animal,  full  of  resource  and  self- 
reliance,  and  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  dome.sticated  dog,  which  appears  to 
have  to  some  extent  lost  the  habit  of  independent  action,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
dogs  will  suffer  agonies  of  thirst  rather  than  go  to  the  nearest  water,  unless  their 
ma.stcrs  take  them  out  “ for  a walk.”  The  Dingo,  as  we  know  him  to-day,  is  capable  of 
takinfr  care  of  himself,  and  he  or  his  ancestors  may  have  arrived  in  Australia  by  some 
chance  means  of  conveyance  without  assistance,  or  may  have  simply  walked  overland. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Diproiodon, 
and  have  witnessed  the  ash  showers  of  Mount  Gambier  without  having  had  his  emotions 
shared  by  a human  companion.  J 


» J.  Bonwiok.  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,  1870,  p.  2.59. 

+ Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia,  for  1878-9.  rnnDT, 

t There  is  not  a fragment  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  arrival  of  Man  wa.s  coeval  with  that  of  the  Dingo. 
Dn  the  oontr.ary  the  absence  of  authenticated  remains  of  the  former  with  those  of  either  the  mprotodon  or 
DWo  iZfs  rlther  way.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  bones  of  the  Dingo  have  been  found  m 

he  Wellington  Caves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  E.  Brough  Smyth  states  that  the  remains  of  the  Dingo 
favc  been  found  under  “volcanic  ash  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  thickness.”  If  my  memory  does  not 
ieceive  me  this  was  at  Towcrhill,  Warrnambool.  Junr.) 
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THEEMAL  AND  OTHEE  SPEINGS. 

It  is  desirable  to  record  in  this  place  such  information  as  we  have  on  the  subject 
of  the  't  hermal  and  other  Sj^rings  which  breali  out,  chiefly,  in  the  Western  Interior. 
The  subject  is  closely  connected  with  Artesian  Wells,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a previous 
chapter. 

Further  notes  on  the  springs  which  break  out  at  the  base  of  the  Desert 
Sandstone  will  be  found  in  Chapter  xxxiii.  (p.  513). 

Mud  Springs,  Hamilton  River. — Mud  springs  break  out  in  many  places  between 
the  channels  of  the  Hamilton  liiver  (Lat.  23°  20'  S.,  Long.  140°  E.).  These  are 
described  by  a writer  in  the  Townsville  Bulletin*  as  “miniature  volcanoes  casting  out 
liquid  mud  instead  of  lava.”  In  several  bores  in  this  neighbourhood  Artesian  Water 
has  been  met  with  at  shallow  depths. 

Hot  Mud  Springs,  Flinders  River. — Daintree,  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
Queensland, ”f  described  as  follows  the  hot  spring  on  the  Saxby  Eiver  : — 

“ At  Gibson’s  Cattle  station,  on  the  Saxby  Eiver,  a tributary  of  the  Flinders,  a 
spring  of  hot  water  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  plain ; and  its  overflow  deposits  a 
white  incrustation,  which,  on  analysis  by  Dr.  Flight,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Maskleyne,  afforded : — 


Water 

Silica 

Clilorine  ... 
Sodium 
Carbonic  acid 
Soda 


27'793 

0-600 

3-369 

2-183 

33-735 

31-690 


99-370 

“ The  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  there  was  a small  portion,  was  undetermined. 

“ Apart,  therefore,  from  the  5-552  j’er  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  deposit 
consists  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  or  native  Trona,  and  as  such  it  is  used  by  the 
settlers  for  culinary  purposes,  &e.” 

I do  not  gather  from  Daintree’s  Paper  that  he  had  seen  the  hot  spring  referred 
to  ; at  least  he  gives  no  description.  This  is  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Palmer,  M.L.A.,  in  a 
Paper  on  “ Hot  Springs  and  Mud  Eruptions  on  the  Lower  Flinders  Iiiver.”j; 

Mr.  Palmer  remarks  that  the  Springs  “ on  the  Lower  Flinders  occur  in  separate 
clusters,  each  consisting  of  innumerable  small  eru])tions,  surrounding  one  or  two  large 
central  or  main  springs,  within  a radius  of  a mile  or  so,  and  all  more  or  less  in  a stai  e 
of  activity — that  is,  they  emit  streams  of  thin  mud  or  water  intermittently.  They  are 
found  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  seem  to  have  no  connection  with,  or  influence  on 
the  water  in  the  river,  which  may  be  said  to  be  only  a surface  water.  Although 
possessing  a striking  similarity  to  each  other,  still  any  connection  between  them  must 
exist  beneath  the  present  course  of  the  Flinders,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  level  plains 
by  the  annual  tropical  rains,  and  is  a river  of  Eecent  times  ; no  hollow  or  valley  exists 
where  the  course  of  the  river  runs ; the  banka  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  not 
very  deep,  while  the  level  plains  extend  right  up  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  springs 
belong  to  an  older  formation  than  present  river  system,  and  must  derive  their  force 
from  some  very  distant  inland  mountainous  country.” 


* 23rd  July,  1891. 

+ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  xxviii.  (1872),  p.  28  . 
t Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Queensland,  i.,  1884  [1885],  p.  19. 
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After  describing  the  course  of  the  Flinders,  Mr.  Palmer  continues : — 

“ The  only  elevations  are  Mount  Browne,  in  about  20°  soiith  latitude,  a low 
stony  rise  of  ironstone  and  granite,  rising  from  the  plain,  and  about  a mile  from  the 
river  on  the  right  side,  and  Fort  Bowen,  twenty  miles  west,  similarly  situated  with 
regard  to  the  river,  and  rising  also  abruptly  from  the  open  plains.  These  are  the 
only  rises  of  any  consequence  near  the  river,  and  at  both  of  these  small  mountains 
numbers  of  springs  and  mounds  of  erupted  mud,  coated  with  a whitish  crust  of  soda, 
lie  scattered  about,  with  stumps  of  large  tea-tree  and  reeds,  and  pools  of  discoloured 
water  throughout ; while  at  Mount  Browne  occur  two  hot  springs  on  the  south  side 
with  a temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit  at  the  surface.  The  water  stands  in  a large 
basin  on  a mound  raised  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  tea-trees  (Melaleuca  leucadendrori),  amongst  the  matted  roots  of  which  the 
hot  water  streams  in  clear,  shining,  crystal  pools.  The  basin,  or  cavity,  is  fathomless, 
while  the  roots  and  branches  lying  in  it  are  coated  with  a soft,  green  vegetable 
matter  with  air-bubbles  attached,  small  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  innumerable,  which 
are  continually  rising  to  the  surface.  The  water  is  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  in  for 
any  length  of  time ; but  when  cooled  is  good  for  use,  and  always  bright  and  clear 
and  free  from  any  taste,  while  that  in  the  adjoining  cold  springs  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. No  change  has  been  observed  in  the  hot  springs  in  level  er  temperature 
since  1865,  when  a cattle  station  was  settled  there  by  Mr.  James  G-ibson.*  The  ground 
round  all  these  springs  is  treacherous,  is  hollow,  shakes  to  the  tread,  and  feels  like  a 
huge  blister,  merely  covered  with  a skin  of  soil,  held  together  by  roots  and  rushes,  over 
which  one  can  walk.  At  times  the  pressure  from  below  forces  the  thin  crust  uj)wards, 
and  a flow  of  this  brown  liquid  mud  spreads  about,  sometimes  in  great  quantities.  In 
one  of  the  springs  at  Mount  Browne,  flakes  of  granite  are  forced  up  and  lie  on  the 
surface.  It  seems  as  if  a connection  existed  dowm  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  subter- 
ranean regions,  whence  the  hot  water  flows,  and  is  kept  at  one  constant  level  and 
temperature.  Most  of  the  mud  springs  have  formed  large  mounds,  or  cones,  by  constant 
overflow,  and  the  w'ater  now  stands  at  the  top,  while  the  surrounding  parts  are  spongy, 
and  liable  to  break  through  when  stock  comes  near  them ; at  others  lagoons  are  formed, 
and  kept  at  a uniform  level  by  the  flow  of  water.  The  occurrence  of  these  hot  and  cold 
mineral  springs  suggests  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  water  on  the  artesian 
principle  over  some  portion  at  least  of  these  e.xtensive  plains.  Some  mud  springs,  as 
they  are  called,  opened  at  Manfred  by  a small  shaft  at  the  side,  produced  a permanent 
flow  of  good  water. 

“Fresh  ground  keeps  continually  breaking  up,  or  is  forced  up,  while  old  cones 
are  sometimes  falling  in,  forming  hollows  half-full  of  reddish  water,  strong  as  lye,  and 
quite  undrinkable.  None  of  the  springs  are  isolated,  but  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
one  or  other  of  the  half-dozen  groups  which  compose  the  collection  on  the  Lower 
Flinders.  The  direction  of  these  groups  is  in  a north  and  south  course  from  each 
other,  with  the  Flinders  Fiver  dividing  them,  and  they  are  comprised  within  a line  or 
distance  of  eighty  miles.  Above  Balgonally  Station,  on  Julia  Creek,  some  very  extensive 
mounds  are  an  indication  of  the  force  of  the  pressure  from  below,  while  an  open 
spring  between  it  and  the  Flinders  has  numerous  small  fish  in  it.  A thoroughly  scientific 
description  of  these  numerous  and  wonderful  displays  of  natural  forces  would  prove 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  vegetation  surrounding  them  is  peculiar,  and 
somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  the  plains.  The  locality  of  any  of  the  groups  of  mineral 
springs  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gigantic  ti-trees  surrounding  them,  and  many 

* I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  same  Spring  as  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Daintree.  ifi.L.J.) 
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of  the  mounds  present  a pleasing  green  appearance,  from  being  covered  ■with  a sward 
of  Pimbristylis,  in  such  masses,  fallen  or  recumbent,  as  to  form  a safe  carpet,  yielding 
and  soft,  but  dense  enough  to  support  cattle  going  in  to  feed  on  the  various  grasses 
found  there. 

“ Tn  ancient  days  the  same  springs  have  proved  a trap  for  too-confiding  animals, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  some  bones  haviinj  been  ejected  in  the  mud  from  one  of 
them;  the  bones  are  coloured,  but  in  a good  state  of  preservation.” 

On  the  Gilliat  Hiver,  a tributary  of  the  Cloncurry,  below  the  junction  of  Eastern 
Creek,  some  mud  springs  are  marked  on  the  ” Si.vteen-mile  Colony  Map,”  but  I have 
neither  seen  nor  been  able  to  obtain  any  description  of  them. 

Einasleigh  Hot  Springs.' — I visited  these  Springs  in  November,  1889,  in  company 
with  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland. 

The  Springs  have  been  known  for  abotit  eighteen  years,  but  the  knowledge  was 
for  a long  time  confined  to  the  station  hands.  Of  late  years,  however,  a few  pleasure 
parties  have  gone  out  to  visit  them  from  Georgetown,  the  centre  of  the  Etheridge  Gold 
Field,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  forty-five  miles,  and,  since  the  opening  of 
Croydon  Gold  Field,  in  1886,  a few  rheumatic  and  other  invalids  have  camped  on  the 
Einasleigh  and  bathed  in  the  hot  water.  Jlr.  C.  A.  Vogan  read  a Paper  on  the  Springs 
in  September,  1888,  before  the  Geographical  Society  in  Sydney. 

The  Springs  are  best  reached  by  following  the  river  down  from  Cobb  and  Co.’s 
Stage  on  the  coach  road  at  the  crossing  of  the  Einasleigh.  As  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  is  flanked  by  rough  broken  country  for  some  distance,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  right 
bank  for  three  miles  and  then  cross  to  the  left  bank.  The  crossing  presents  no  difficulty, 
as  although  the  river  is  here  nearly  a hundred  miles  from  its  source  and  almost  half-a-mile 
wide,  its  bed  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  a sandy  waste,  only  relieved  by  occasional 
waterholes. 

About  six  miles  below  the  road  the  traveller  is  guided  to  the  Springs  by  a small 
cloud  of  vapour  rising  from  a mound  partly  concealed  by  trees  in  the  middle  of  an 
allu'vial  flat,  and  distant  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

On  closer  inspection  the  mound  proves  to  be  a dome-shaped  mass  fifteen  feet  in 
height  and  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  rising  out  of  a plain  of  recent  alluvial 
deposits.  That  the  latter  are  of  no  great  thickness  is  shown  by  sections  on  the  river 
banks  and  in  gullies,  which  expose  gneiss,  granite,  and  schists  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  plains. 

Scattered  over  the  dome  are  five  distinct  springs  of  clear,  blue  water,  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  leak  quietly  over  their  rims  without  ebullition  or  geyser 
action. 

The  story  runs  that  about  nineteen  years  ago  the  Georgeto'wn  Mailman  heard, 
from  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Springs,  an  explosion  and  a hissing  noise 
like  that  of  escaping  steam.  Little  notice  wms  taken  of  this  report  at  the  time,  but  a year 
later  the  Springs  were  found  in  the  locality  indicated  by  the  mailman.  If  the  story  is 
true,  it  would  appear  that  the  Springs  really  do  burst  into  geyser  activity  at  rare  intervals. 

The  apex  of  the  mound  is  occupied  by  a sheet  of  water  which  measures  roughly  five 
by  three  feet  across  the  mouth  of  a well  which  has  a depth  of  six  feet  (Spring  a).  This 
Spring  discharges  by  one  principal  and  two  minor  breaks  in  the  lip  of  the  cup,  streams 
having  an  estimated  total  section  of  nine  square  inches.  Bubbles  of  gas  continually  rise 
to  the  surface,  but  at  intervals  of  two  and  a-half  minutes  there  is  a rush  of  bubbles. 

Eighteen  feet  north  of  (a),  a pipe  (S)  of  one  foot  in  diameter  is  filled  with  seven 
feet  of  water,  which  does  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mound  nor  discharge  by  any 
visible  orifice.  From  the  surface  of  the  mound  to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  two  feet. 
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and  the  cup  is  continued  from  the  water-level  upward,  in  funnel  shape,  the  funnel 
measuring  about  three  feet  across  the  top.  The  surface  is  about  five  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  apex  of  the  mound.  Gas-bubbles  rise  slowly  through  the  water. 

Pifteeu  feet  north  of  (J)  is  a third  well  (Spring  c),  measuring  six  by  four  feet 
across  the  top,  which  is  about  the  same  level  as  that  of  Well  (&).  The  water  is  three  and 
a-half  feet  deep,  and  stands  about  six  inches  below  the  lip,  but  discharges  to  the  north  a 
stream,  estimated  at  thirty-six  square  inches,  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lip.  Gas- 
bubbles  rise  slowly  through  the  water. 

Twenty  feet  east  of  («),  a fourth  well  (Spring  d)  is  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
surface,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  (b)  and  (c).  The  water,  which  is  seven  feet  deep, 
escapes  at  the  surface  in  a stream  estimated  at  nine  square  inches,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mound — i.e.,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  level  of  the  water — in  a stream  estimated  at  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  square  inches.  Gas-bubbles  rise  slowly  through  the  water. 

The  lowest  well  (Spring  e)  is  full  to  the  lip,  which  is  about  seven  feet  below  the 
apex  of  the  mound.  Bubbles  of  gas  rise  constantly,  but  irregularly.  The  cup  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  but  is,  roughly^  speaking,  about  twenty-five  by  fifteen  feet  across.  The 
depth  of  water  over  the  greater  part  is  only  three  feet,  but  one  portion,  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  is  of  greater  depth — probably  six  or  seven  feet.  The  water  leaks  out  over  the 
rim  in  every  direction,  but  chiefly  towards  the  west,  in  streams  with  an  estimated  total 
sectional  area  of  four  hundred  square  inches. 

The  water  in  all  the  wells  was  too  hot  to  touch,  evidently  not  far  from  the 
boiling"  point  ; but,  as  I had  no  thermometer,  I was  unable  to  ascertain  its  exac 
temperature.  Its  taste,  when  cooled,  was  indescribably  nasty,  resembling  what  one 
could  imagine  to  be  that  of  water  in  which  very  mnch  decayed  fish  had  been  boiled. 
The  gaseous  emanations  from  the  largest  well  smelt  distinctly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  twice  only  I got  a whiff  as  of  sulphur.  A quantity  of  the  water  from  Spring  (d) 
was  bottled  and  sent  to  the  Government  Analyst,  whose  report  is  as  follows  : — 


Carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 

...  6'25  grains  per  gal. 

Carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium 

...  ...  15‘94i  ,,  ,, 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium 

32-61  „ 

Total  fixed  salts  ... 

64-80  „ „ 

Volatile  matter  

...  ...  2'80  „ }) 

Total  solids  ... 

67-60 

Sulphuric  acid,  trace. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2T9  grains  per  gallon. 

“ The  same  is  a chlorinated  sulphuretted  water,  and  possesses  similar  medicinal  properties  to  that 
of  Harrowgate  (England),  but  in  a lesser  degree — to  the  extent  of  about  one-seventh  of  the  Harrowgate 

“Robert  Mar,  F.C.S.,  Govt.  Analyst.*’ 

Little  less  than  the  want  of  a thermometer  did  I regret  the  want  of  a bar  of 
soap,  with  which  I could  have  tried  the  experiment  which  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  (to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  has  become  a 
public  nuisance).  Perhaps  the  next  visitor  may  go  better  provided,  and  succeed  in 
temporarily  exciting  the  quiet  springs  into  active  geysers.  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  an  article  on  “ Soaping  Geysers,”  read  in  February, 
1889,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  after  detailing  his  experi- 
ments on  the  “Chinaman,”  “Old  Faithful,”  “Beehive,”  “Giantess,”  and  other 
geysers,  accounts  for  the  artificial  ebullition  as  follows ; — “ If  soap  or  lie  is  thrown  into 
most  of  the  small  pools,  a viscous  fluid  is  formed  ; and  viscosity  is,  I think,  the  principal 
cause  in  hastening  geyser  action.  Viscosity  must  tend  to  the  retention  of  steam  within 
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the  basin,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  tlio  superheated  waters,  where  the  temperature  stands 
at  or  above  the  boiling  point,  explosive  liberation  must  follow.  All  alkaline  solutions, 
whether  in  the  laboratory  or  in  Nature,  exhibit,  by  reason  of  this  viscosity,  a tendency 
to  bump  and  boil  irregulaidy.”  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  “ Chinaman,”  like  the 
Einasleigh  Springs,  is  a inere  hot  spring,  never  seen  in  geyser  action,  except  when 
excited  by  soap. 

Round  the  margins  of  all  the  basiirs  vfe  found  a little  rim  of  remains  of  dragon- 
flies, beetles,  centipedes,  frogs,  &c.  These  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled, 
and  a slight  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  had,  in  some  cases,  taken  place  on  their 
harder  parts.  The  deposition  is  evidently  a slow  procsss,  some  twigs,  which  had  certainly 
been  a long  time  in  the  water,  being  “petrified”  only  in  a trifling  degree.  It  would  be 
interesting  for  a naturalist  to  ascertain  how  these  animals  met  their  deaths,  but  our  time 
did  not  permit  of  such  an  investigation.  Did  the  dragon-flies  hover  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  is  their  custom,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  the  gaseous  emanations  ? 
Did  the  frogs  leap  into  the  inviting  blue  water  in  ignorance  of  its  deadly  temperature  ? 
I may  mention  that  I have  seen  frogs  sporting  in  the  warm  water  issuing  from  some  of 
the  New  Zealand  hot  springs. 

The  mound  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  covered  by  semi-circular  or 
oval  basins  forming  a series  of  steps  from  the  summit  to  the  edge  of  the  dome.  The 
water  overflowing  from  the  wells  pours  into  these  cups  one  after  another,  and, 
decreasing  in  temperature  as  it  recedes  from  its  source,  the  cups  afford  natural  baths 
in  which  an  invalid  may  be  immersed  in  water  of  any  temperature  he  may  fancy.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  cups  in  the  comparative  rapidity 
with  which  the  calcareous  sinter  would  form  round  the  edges  of  any  accidental  hollow  in 
which  the  water  might  lodge.  The  heightening  and  extension  of  the  rim  would  gradually 
enlarge  the  cup  till  it  contained  so  much  water  that  the  tendency  of  the  overflow 
would  be  to  wear  one  channel  deep  enough  at  last  to  drain  the  cup. 

The  calcareous  sinter  is  light  and  spongy  on  the  surface,  but  is  tolerably  compact 
in  the  interior.  Loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  dry  cups  are  shovelfuls  of  needles  and 
spikes  of  calcite,  each  an  aggregation  of  rhombohedral  crystals.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  deposits  of  hot  springs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  much  more  commonly 
siliceous  than  calcareous. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  little  of  the  picturesque  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  mound,  which  is  not  striking  for  its  size,  and  is  of  a dirty  white  or 
drab  colour  ; but,  to  the  eye  capable  of  dissociating  colour  from  form,  some  of  the  cups 
are  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  freedom  and  originality  of  their  curves.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  the  Einasleigh  mound  and  terraces  will  compare  favourably  with 
anything  of  the  kind  remainingin  Now  Zealand  since  the  destruction  of  the  Rotomahana 
Terraces  by  the  eruption  of  Tarawera. 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  about  the  Springs  is  tlie  stream  formed  by  their 
overflow.  It  gives  rise  to  a narrow  swamp  on  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  flat,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  bank  of  the  river  for  about  half-a-mile.  The  bulk  of  the  water 
empties  into  the  river  at  the  far  eud  of  the  swamp,  but  portions  of  it  form  two  distinct 
gullies  discharging  into  the  river  nearest  the  Springs,  and  two  still  higher  outlets,  though 
now  dry,  evidently  at  times  convey  part  of  the  stream.  AThether  this  points  to  an 
increased  flow  from  the  Springs  at  times,  or  whether  the  volume  of  water  in  the  swamp 
is  simply  increased  during  wet  seasons,  I cannot  say. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  five  distinct  hot  springs  should  rise  from 
unkuown  depths  to  escape  within  an  area  which  can  be  compassed  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty  paces.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  there  was  originally  a single  orifice,  which 
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was  gradually  choked  up  by  the  deposition  of  sinter  till  it  became  insufficient  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  water  would  then  have  to  find  other  outlets  ; though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a much  greater  volume  of  water  would  overflow  if  the  deposit  of 
sinter  were  removed  either  violently  by  a “ convulsion”  or  by  artificial  means. 

Assuming  (as  we  may  with  safety)  that  the  “ bed-rock  ” on  which  the  sinter 
mound  is  built  up  is  not  ten  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  alluvium,  we 
have  a cone  of  known  dimensions,  and  could  roughly  estimate  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  the  cone,  kuow'iug  as  we  now'  do,  from  Mr  Mar’s  Analysis,  the  amount  of 
lime  and  other  salts  held  in  solution  by  the  w'ater,  and  the  amount  of  w’aler  discharged  by 
the  wells,  if  observations  were  carefully  made  to  show  the  amount  of  solid  matter  held 
in  solution  by  the  water  escaping  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mound.  Here  again, 
however,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  discharge  of  water  was  always  the  same 
as  now,  whereas  it  is  probably  diminishing,  so  that  w'e  should  get  as  a result  only  a 
minimum  time. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  geological  age  of  the 
Springs. 

In  a section  from  the  Etheridge  to  the  Eiuasleigh,  taken  on  the  level  of  the  two 
rivers  (both  about  1 ,200  feet  above  the  sea),  mica-schists,  gneisses,  and  granites  alone 
would  be  met  with.  The  mica-schists  probably  represent  sedimentary  rocks  of 
pre-Devonian  age,  although  I am  not  aware  of  any  direct  evidence  to  that  effect ; and 
the  gneisses  and  granites,  metamorphosed  rocks  of  like  origin  and  age.  The  granite 
largely  predominates  along  the  supposed  line  of  section.  But  above  the  level  of  the 
two  rivers,  the  Newcastle  Range  has  been  built  up,  from  an  elevation  of  1,920  feet  at 
its  base  to  2,240  feet  near  its  summit,  of  a coarse  angular  volcanic  agglomerate.  On 
this  rests  a cake  of  Desert  Sandstone  (Upper  Cretaceous),  perhaps  a hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  A strictly  parallel  section  is  seen  on  crossing  the  Newcastle  Range  by  the 
Townsville  and  Georgetown  Road  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south. 

Large  sheets  of  basalt  occupy  the  bed  of  the  Eiuasleigh  and  surrounding 
country  w'here  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  Townsville  and  Georgetown  Road,  and,  lower 
down  the  valley,  basaltic  coultes  are  found  overlying  the  older  alluvial  deposits,  having 
been  poured  down  the  valley  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  at  length  cut  through  or 
found  its  way  past  the  edge  of  the  basalt.  Similar  fragments  of  basaltic  coulees,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  occupy  portions  of  the  valleys  of  Surprise  Creek  and  the  Lynd  River,  on 
the  road  from  Georgetown  to  Herberton. 

It  was  after  the  denudation  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  (Upper  Cretaceous)  and  sub- 
jacent rocks  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Einasleigh  to  the  depth  of  a thousand  feet  that 
the  lava-form  basalts  burst  out  and  flowed  down  the  valley.  Probably  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Tertiary  time  W'as  occupied  by  this  stupendous  amount  of  denudation ; and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  volcanic  forces  which  produced  the  outbursts  of 
basalt  may  still,  though  diminishing,  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  give  rise  to  thermal 

springs.  j i.  • 

In  all  likelihood,  the  Einasleigh  Springs  broke  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
immediately  after  the  denudation  of  the  basalt — in  the  bed  of  the  river  by  preference, 
because  there  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  rock  offered  the  least  resistance.  The 
building  of  the  sinter-mound  would  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  terrace 
when  the  river  subsequently  altered  its  course.  In  modern  times  the  sinter  is  probably 

overlapping  the  alluvium.  -i  j; 

Innot  Creek  Hot  Springs. — These  Springs  are  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Herberton,  a coach  running  once  a week.  A hotel  has  been  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors. 
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Mr.  Ludgwig  Emck,  in  an  Article  on  “The  Mineral  Springs  of  Australia,”* 
gives  the  temperature  of  these  Springs  as  189°  F.,  and.  says: — “The  waters  taken 
internally  have  an  aperient  action  ; but  patients  undergoing  treatment  combine  bathing 
with  the  drinking  of  the  waters,  two  or  three  baths  of  a duration  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  being  taken  daily.  These  Springs  have  already  gained  a considerable 
reputation  for  their  curative  virtues  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  liver,  and  kidney 
diseases ; but  like  Karlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  the  most  celebrated  Thermal  Spa  in  Europe, 
the  Innot  Hot  Springs  should  also  be  invaluable  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  haemorrhoids, 
sterility,  &c.  The  principal  spring  in  Karlsbad  is  the  ‘ Sprudel,’  with  a temperature 
of  170°,  or  19°  lower  than  the  Innot  Springs,  while  in  mineral  salts  the  Karlsbad  Springs 
arc  considerably  richer.” 

Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  in  a report  on  “ The  Coolgarra  Tin  Mines  and  Surrounding 
District, ”t  says : — “ Between  Gunnawarra  Station  and  the  Hot  Springs,  near  Woodleigh, 
the  road  passes  over  rather  flat  sandy  country,  with  scarcely  a section  visible.  Probably 
the  underlying  country  is  granite.  Within  four  miles  of  the  Hot  Springs,  portions  of  the 
country  are  occupied  by  basalt.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hot  Springs,  the  prevailing 
country  rock  is  a granite  of  variable  composition  and  texture,  intersected  by  dykes  of 
felsite  and  a rock  not  unlike  a quartzite  in  appearance. 

“ The  Springs  are  situated  in  the  bed  of  Tnnot’s  or  Nettle’s  Creek,  a tributary 
of  the  Herbert  River,  and  about  two  and  three-quarter  miles  north-west  of  Woodleigh 
Station,  at  an  altitude,  by  Aneriod,  of  120  feet  above  Gunnawarra,  or  about  1,900  feet 
above  sea-level. 

“ Tradition  has  it  that  some  years  ago  the  present  site  of  the  Springs  was  occupied 
by  a large  waterhole  full  of  and  overflowing  with  hot  water. 

“ The  only  analysis  of  the  water  which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  is  that  by 
the  late  Mr.  Karl  Staiger,  sometime  Government  Analyst,  who  reported  that  the  sample 


nalysed  by  him  contained  61'126  grains  of  solid  matter  in  one 

gallon,  viz. : — 

Chloride  of  sodium 

...  25-245 

Aliunina  and  iron 

...  2-057 

Carbonate  of  Ume 

...  2-304 

Sulphate  of  lime ... 

...  6-230 

Silica  

...  6110 

Insoluble  solids  ... 

...  16-040 

Organic  matter  ... 

...  4-140 

Lithia  

...  ...  ...  ..« 

...  Trace 

“ This,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  as  it  was  made  of  a small 
quantity,  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose  ; it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Staiger  does  not 
even  mention  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  magnesia  which  the  water  is  known  to  contain 
— in  fact,  in  one  hundred  parts  of  solids  the  carbonate  of  soda  constitutes  12' 8. J 

“ There  appear  to  be  at  present  two  main  outlets  for  the  water  at  (a:)  and  (y), 
while  in  two  small  holes  hot  water  is  met  with,  but  overflows  very  feebly.  The  outlet 
(ar)  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  creek,  about  nine  feet  from  the  eastern  bank,  is  connected 
by  piping  with  (y),  which  is  about  twenty  feet  further  east.  The  outlet  (s)  has  an 
elevation  of  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

“ Where  the  water  emerges  through  the  sand  which  fills  the  bed  of  the  creek,  a 
square  tub  has  been  inserted  in  the  sand  to  collect  it.  The  water  overflows,  and  a good 
deal  of  it  runs  away  down  the  creek. 


* Australian  Medical  Gazette,  January,  1891,  p.  104. 
t Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1891. 

X I/.  Bruck,  loe,  ciu 
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“ A fairly  large  quantity  of  gas,  whicli  has  a slightly  sulphurous  odour,  is 

constantly  being  given  off  with  the  water.  _ m vi 

" For  some  distance  round  the  orifice  (j;),  the  sand  still  retains  a considerable 
portion  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  percolation  of  the  heated  water  through  it.  In 
some  places  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  place  one’s  hand  m a hole  dug  in  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  about  eight  inches.  A considerable  portion  of  the  water  from  the  mam 
orifice  still  finds  its  way  down  the  creek,  by  percolation  through  the  sand  without  even 

rising  to  the  surface.  . 

“No  deposit  exists  around  the  mouth,  but  many  of  the  pebbles  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  overflow  are  covered  with  an  exceedingly  thin  white  coating. 

“ The  outlet  (y)  is  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  a fair  quantity  of  water  rises 
and  is  allowed  to  overflow  into  (x),  but  no  gas  appears  to  be  emitted  from  this  outlet. 

“ The  pool  (z)  is  distant  about  twenty  feet  south  of  ( y).  It  is  about  three  teet 
by  two  feet  across,  and  about  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  The  temperature  o t e 
water  is  much  below  that  of  the  other  two  sources,  and  the  quantity  of  overflowing 
water  is  not  nearly  so  great.  The  bottom  of  the  pool  is  covered  with  a fine  mud. 
Bubbles  of  gas  rise  almost  continuously  through  the  water.  ^ 

“About  thirty  feet  further  south,  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  another  pool  similar 
to  the  last  occurs.  The  water  has  a temperature  slightly  exceeding  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Very  little  water  overflows,  and  no  gas  is  emitted.” 

Mitchell  Biver  Mud  Springs.— In  his  Paper  already  quoted,  Mr.  E.  Palmer 
mentions  some  springs,  with  similar  characteristics  to  those  on  the  Flinders,  as  occurring 
“ about  ten  miles  north  of  Gamboola  Station,  on  the  Mitchell  Biver,  with  Pandanus 
growing  very  plentifully  through  them,”  and  gives  the  following  Analysis  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Mar,  Government  Analyst,  of  “ a rather  earthy  sample  of  the  saline  incrustation  from 

these  springs  Per  cent. 


, 37'54 

2'8 

; 219 

Sand ^ ■’ 

“ The  acids  are  undetermined,  hut  carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  represented.  The  water 

of  the  springs  is  alkaline  carbonated.”  „ tt  , c • j 

InnisMllen  Rot  Springs.— E.  Palmer,  in  his  Paper  on  Hot  Springs  and 
Mud  Eruptions,”  already  quoted,  refers  to  “some  small  ones”  on  the  Barcoo,  below 

Inniskillen  (between  Tambo  and  Blackall).  „-or>rvrc!  jt 

Between  Langlo  Downs  and  Whitechapel  Creek  (approx.  Lat.  25  30  S.  and  Lon„. 
145°  50'  E.),  I am  informed  by  Mr.  G.  Neville  Griffiths,  several  “extinct  mud  springs 
have  left  mounds  measuring  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  thirteen 

Angy  Springs,  near  Boulia,  Lat.  22°  55' S.,  Long.  14^0  25  E.— I am  also  informed 
by  Mr.  Griffiths  that  at  Angy,  about  twenty-seven  miles  east  of_  Boulia,  between 
■\krrenda  Creek  and  the  Hamilton  Biver,  twenty  or  thirty  strong  springs  are  met  with, 
forming  large  mounds  of  white  soda.  The  water  is  clear  and  of  normal  temperature. 

Tharqomindah  Rot  Springs.— Hot  mud  springs  are  known  to  occur  in  e 
neighbourhood  of  Thargomindah,  but  I am  unable  to  give  any  description 
a letter  addressed  to  me  on  2Hh  September.  1889,  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson 
referred  to  a ridge  of  granite  and  gneiss,  standing  island-like  in  the  Cretaceous 
area  and  added:— “This  ridge  lies  chiefly  on  your  side  of  the  border,  and  is  siirrounde 
Sid  springs,  oneof  whihli  is  a thermal  spring.  Probably  the  water  is  coming  up 
along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  granite  and  Cretaceous  beds. 
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South  Australia.— 'Ho  the  above  there  may  be  added  a short  description  of  the 
bouth  Australian  Mound  Springs  by  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Brown  * 

mound  springs,  which  are  the  natural  indicators  of  artesian  water  beneath 
these  plains, t are  found  in  many  places  near  the  outcrops  of  bed  rock,t  between 
he  junction  of  which  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  the  water  has  doubtless  found  an 
easier  egress.  On  the  surface,  the  water  often  forms  accumulations  of  travertine 
limestone  rising  to  heights  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  showing  in  the  distance 
across  the  level  pki  ns,  where  there  is  a group  of  springs,  like  a low  range  of  hills; 

e deposition  of  this  limestone  has  in  many  instances  formed  raised  cups  or  basins, 
over  the  edges  of  which  the  water  flows.  The  water  of  these  springs  contains  soda, 
and  13  generally  good  drinking  water ; in  some  cases,  however,  in  the  same  group  of 
spring  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  which  in  one  spring  may 
be  drinkable,  and  m another,  a few  feet  away,  salt.  As  a rule,  these  spring  waters  are 
warm,  and  must  have  a considerable  temperature  beneath  the  surface.” 


LIFE  OF  THE  POST-TEETIAEY  AND  EECENT  PEEIODS. 

_ The  following  is  the  List,  as  revised  by  my  Colleague,  of  extinct  animals  of  whose 
existence  in  Queensland  since  the  close  of  Tertiary  times  we  have  direct  evidence.  The 
names  of  such  living  animals  as  are  associated  with  the  extinct,  in  the  same  deposits 
are  also  given.  It  is,  however,  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  publish  a Census  of 
the  present  Eauna  and  Flora  of  the  Colony. 

m completeness  of  the  break  between  the  life  of  this  Period  and  that  of  the 

older  Cretaceous  Period  is  the  fir.rf  circumstance  to  strike  an  observer.  The  absence  of 
lertiary  organisms  is  equally  noteworthy.  The  leading  feature  of  the  Fauna  is  the 
immense  development  of  some  forms  of  life  which  at  present  distinguish  the  fauna  of 
Australia  from  all  others,  but  which  latter,  after  all,  prove  to  be  only  a remnant  of  the 
peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  that  flourished  in  the  same  area  in  Post- Tertiary  times. 
Kangaroos,  W ombats,  Wallaroos,  and  other  Marsupials  were  represented  by  a large 

number  of  species  now  extinct,  and  the  Wingless  Birds  were  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
the  present  day. 


DIPROTODON  BRECCIA,  MARYVALE. 
Class — Pelecypoda  . 

Order — Venebacba. 

Corbioula  nepeanensis,  Lesson 


Class — Q-astekopoda. 
Order— Pbctinibeanchiata. 
ilfefcma  oKco,  Adams  and  Angas 
„ halonensis,  Conrad 
„ denisoniensiSt'Brot 


r-  „ . , Order— PULMONATA. 

AlWBtro  n»»OAa!  ? Adams  and  Angas 

Physa  truncata,  H.  Adams 


Freshwater,  Living 


II 

II 


II 


Crocodilus  porositSf  Schneider 


Class — Reptilia. 
Order — Ceocodilia. 


II 


+ The  SJdS"  Proe.  Amtr.  Amc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1889,  i.,  p.  243. 

t^Mr.  Brown  evidently  means  by  "bed  rock”  the  Palmoaoio  and  Plutonic  rooks  underlying  the 
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Class — Mammalia. 
Order— Maksupialia. 
Diprotodon  australis,  Owen  ...  ... 

Macropus  Titan,  Owen 

DARLING  DOWNS. 
Class — Gasteeopoda. 
Order — Peoiinibeaitchiata. 

Melania  halonensis,  Conrad 

Class — Pisces. 

Order — Dipkoi. 

Ceratodas  Fosteri,  Krefft  ... 

Class— Beptilia. 

Order — Chp-LONia. 
Meiolania  Oweni,BTCLit'h. 'Woodward. 

Chelodina  lonpicollis,  Sliaw 

Order — Lacebtilia. 
Chlamydosaurus  Bennettii,  Owen  ... 

Megalania  prisca,  Owen 
Varanus  dirus,T)eYis 

„ emeritus.  Do  Vis  ... 

Fotiosaurus  dentatus,  Owen  ? 

Order — Ceocodilia. 

Croeodiiiw  porO'iMS,  Solineider 
Pallimnarchus  pollens, 'De\h 

Class— Aves. 

Order — Caeinatje. 

Tapheetus  hrach%ttKs,Tle'Vie 
Fecrastur  alacer,'De'yi'i 
Pelicanns  preavus,  De  Vis 
Palaopelargus  nohilis,  Oe  Vis 
Platalea  stibtenuis.  Do  Vis  ... 

Anas  elapsa,  Do  Vis  . 

Bendrocygna  validipinnis.  Tie  Vis  ... 

Biziura  exhmnaf a.  Tie  Vis  ... 

Fyroca  reclusa.  Tie  Vis 
„ roiusia,  Tie  Vis 
Plotus  parvus.  Tie  Via 
Lzthophaps  ulnaris.  Tie  Via... 

Progura  gallinacea,TieVia 
Chosornis  prceteritus.  Tie  Via 
Porphyria  I reperta,TieVi3 

„ Mackintoshii,TieVia ... 

&allinula  strenuipes,T)eVis 
„ peralata,  De  Vis 
Trilonyx  effluxus,DeVisr  ... 

Falica  prior,  Do  Vis 
Xenorhynchus  nanus,  De  Vis 

Order — Batitje. 

Bromaius  patricias,DeVia 
„ gracilipes,De  Vis 
Binornis  queenslandice,  De  Vis 
Metapteryx  bifrons,  De  Via 
Chosornis  pr(Bferitus,DeVis 


Extinct 

» 


Living 


Extinct 

Living 


Extinct 

M 

it 

it 

» 


Living 

Extinct 


)) 

)) 

it 


It 

It 

It 

Si 

it 

it 

ti 

it 

)1 

It 

ti 

it 

it 

it 

a 
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Class — Mammama. 

Order — Monotbkmata. 

Echidna  Otoenii,  Krefffc  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Extinct 

Ornithorhynchus  agilis,Tit>yis  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ;..  „ 


Order- 

Phaseolomys  medius,  Owen... 

„ magnus,  Owen 

„ Mitchelli,  Owen 

„ parvus,  Owen 

„ platyrhinus,  Owen 

„ Thomsoni,  Omn 

„ angustidens,  De  Vis  .. 

Phascolonus  gig  as,  Owen  ... 
Sceparnodon  Mamsayi,  O-wen 
Notoiherium  Mitchelli,  Owen 

„ inerme,  Owen 

„ dunense,  Pe  Vis 

Piprotodon  australis,  Oyt&a. 

„ minor,  Hiixley 

. Muoenia  grata,  De  Vis 

„ robusta,  Pe  y is 

Phalanger  procusous,  De  Vis 
Pseudochirus  ? notalilis,  De  Vis  ... 
Koalemus  itigens,  De  Vis 
Arehizonurus  secunis,  De  Vis 
Thylacoleo  carnifex,  Owen  ... 
Macropus  Titan,  Owen 
„ ajjfinis,  Owen 

„ Ajax,  Owen 

„ robustus,  Gould  ... 

„ sp.ind.(a) 

„ „ (i)  

Iiepiosiagon  gracilis,  Owen ... 
Osphranter  Cooperi,  Owen  ... 

„ Gouldii,  Owen  ... 

Palorchestes  Azael,  Owen  ... 
Pachysiagon  Ferragus,  Owen 

„ Otuel,  Owen 

' Phascolagus  altus,  Owen 
Procoptodon pusio,  Owen  ... 

„ Goliah,  Owen ... 

„ Eapha,Owen  ... 

Protemnodon  Anah,  Owen 

„ Antaeus,  Owen 

„ Mimas,  Owen 

„ Og,  Owen 

„ rcBchus,  Owen 

Sthenwrus  Atlas,  Owen 

„ Brehus,  Owen  ... 

Sthenomeras  Charon,  De  Vis 
Brachalletes  Palmeri,PeYi8 
Triclis  oscillans,  De  Vis 
Synaptodon  cevorum,Pe  "Vis 
Thylacinus  spelaus,  Owen  ... 
SoTcophilus  laniarius,  Owen 

„ prior,  De  Vis 

Dasyurus  vicerrinus,  Shaw 


-MAKStrPIAtlA. 
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Chronozoon  anstrale,  De  Vis 

Order — Sibbnia. 

Extinct 

Frocharus  celer,  De  Vis 

Order — UnoulatA. 

)) 

Notoelephas  australis,  Owen  ? 

Order— Proboscidea. 

)} 

EIGHT-MILE  PLAINS,  NEAR  BRISBANE. 
Class— Pisces. 

Order — Dipnoi. 

Ceratodus  Fosteri,B.re^ii 

. . Living 

Fallimnarchus  pollens,  De  Vis 

Class- RkptiliA. 

Order — Crocodilia. 

• 11 

CAIWAIROO,  NEAR  THARGOMINDAH. 
Class — Aves. 

Order — RsTIT.®. 

Fromornis  australis,  Owen... 

Fromaitis patricius,  De  Vis 

. Extinct 

• ti 

Fromornis  australis,  Owen  . . . 

PEAK  DOWNS. 

Class- Avbs. 

Order — Ratit.®. 

• » 

OLSEN’S  AND  JOHANNSEN’S  CAVES,  KOCKHAMPTON. 

Class— Oasteeopoda. 

Order — Pulmonata. 

Helix  Cunninghami,  Gray  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  Land,  Living 

„ Incei,  Pfeiffer >• 

„ Wharloni,  Coi  » 

„ Farsoni,  Cox ” 

RAISED  BEACH,  NUDGEE. 

Class— PmEcrpODA. 

Order — Osibacba. 

Otirea  jges-tigriSf'S&riiey  ... 

Order — Abcacba. 

Anomalocardia  trapezia,  Deshayes.  

Order — Pectinibbakchiata. 

Fotamides  ebininus,  Bruguiere 

Natica plumhea,  Lamk.  ...  ...  ...  .« 


...  Living 

...  tt 

...  it 

...  »J 


RAISED  BEACH,  TOWNSVILLE. 
Class — Crustacea. 

Order — Decapoda. 

2%alassina  Hmerii,  Bell. 


Extinct  ? 


POST-TEETIARY  DRIFTS. 

STANTHORPE  TIN  FIELD. 

The  Stanttorpe  Stream  Tin  Mines,  on  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales,  he  on  the 
surface  of  a granitic  tableland,  at  an  average  elevation  of  a little  less  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  heads  of  the  streams  are  shallow  and  swampy.  Where  the 
streams  attain  any  magnitude  they  find  it  easy  to  wander  among  the  soft  decomposing 
surface  of  the  granite  country.  The  Severn,  therefore,  and  its  tributaries,  such  as 
Quartpot  Creek,  have  exceedingly  tortuous  courses  and  deep  alluvial  deposits. 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  stream  tin  is  in  fine  grains  of  the  size  of  a pin’s 
head  and  under,  and  almost  always  reveals  under  the  lens  some  trace  of  an  original 
crystalline  condition.  It  contains  a large  proportion  of  the  “ruby”  and  “amber” 
varieties.  Together  with  quartz  granules,  it  forms,  as  a general  rule,  the  matrix  of  a 
coarse,  imperfectly  cemented  conglomerate  or  gravel  of  quartz  and  granite  pebbles.  The 
pebbles  are  often  rather  squared  than  rounded.  They  are  not  of  a nature  to  retain 
stiiations  well,  but  the  shape  of  some  of  them  leads  me  strongly  to  suspect  that  their 
attrition  might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  due  to  glacial  action.  The  crystalline 
fragments  of  fel.-'par,  which  have  frequently  been  carried  into  the  wash  along  with  the 
quartz  and  tin-stone,  have  in  most  cases  decomposed  into  a stiff  kaolin,  which  sometimes 
helps  to  keep  the  wash  together. 

The  tin  wash  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  layer  of  gravel  or  uncon- 
solidated conglomerate  lying  directly  on  the  bed-rock.  This  gravel  is  generally 
overlaid  by  a varying  thickness  (up  to  twenty-five  feet  or  more)  of  gritty  sand,  which 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  thin  layers  of  gravel  (with  streaks  of  tin-stone)  or  of 
clay. 

After  an  examination  of  the  alluvial  workings  (in  1882),  I concluded  that  the 
tin-stone,  in  its  original  matrix,  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  crystals,  rarely  of  large 
size.  The  ore  was  probably  eoncentvated  by  the  weathering  of  its  matrix — whether  reef, 
lode,  or  dyke  and  of  the  encasing  granite  country  during  a long  period  of  gentle 
subaerial  denudation,  when  the  rains  were  never  sufficiently  heavy  to  remove  the  tin,  or 
even  the  larger  quartz  stones,  from  the  hillsides  where  they  were  left  by  the  decay  of 
theii  matrix.  To  this  there  apparently  succeeded  a limited  period  of  heavy  rainfall,  or 
possibly  of  snow  whose  melting  produced  a rush  of  water  sufficiently  strong  to  “sluice” 
the  general  surface  of  the  hill  country,  and  to  deposit  its  heavier  materials  (including 
the  tin-stone)  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Severn  and  its  tributaries,  while  carrying  off 
its  finer  particles  to  the  plains  of  the  south-west.  To  the  now  current  period  belong 
the  accumulation,  under  temperate  conditions,  of  the  existing  surface-wash  on  the  hill- 
sides (moderately  rich  in  tin  ore),  and  the  deposition  of  the  sand  (almost  destitute  of 
tin  ore)  which  overlies  the  tin  wash  in  the  streams. 

Two  distinct  types  of  tin-bearing  rocks  are  met  with  in  the  district— quartz  reefs 
and  igneous  dykes. 

The  reefs  are  best  developed  in  the  ridges  on  the  left  bank  of  Quartpot  Creek, 
nearly  opposite  Sommerville’s  Homestead.  Here  are  the  outcrops  of  at  least  seven  reefs 
or  veins,  four  of  which  bear  north-north-east,  one  north-east,  and  one  east  and  west. 
These  reefs  are  of  highly  crystalline  quartz  (sometimes  smoky),  and  all  contain  much 
wolfram  and  moderate-sized  crystals  of  tin  ore,  the  latter  almost  always  confined  to 
faces  a.nd  joints.  Such  reefs  are  apparently  the  sources  of  some  of  the  coarser  stream 
tin  which  is  locally  met  with. 

The  dykes  are  composed  of  granular  quartz,  fine  scaly  lithia-mica,  and  small 
crystals  of  tin-stone,  and  form  a rock  much  resembling  the  stanniferous  greisen  of 
Saxony.  They  seem  to  have  been  erupted  in  a molten  condition  (bringing  up  the  tin  oxide 
with  them)  among  fissures  in  the  granite.  The  tin-stone  bears,  in  some  samples  I have 
seen,  a proportion  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  to  the  general  mass  of  the  rock.  Dykes  of 
this  character  are  seen  at  various  points  in  the  Eange  on  the  Boundary  of  the  Colony 
between  the  heads  of  Kettle  Swamp  and  Sugarloaf  Creek.  They  run  at  varying  angles 
from  north-north-east  to  east-north-east,  coinciding  in  their  direction  with  a system 
of  jointing  which  characterises  the  granite.  The  tin-ore  crystals  of  the  dykes  are 
precisely  what,  with  a little  attrition,  would  form  the  main  mass  of  the  stream  tin  of  the 
heads  of  the  Severn. 
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Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Stanthorpe,  no  payable 
tin  lode  has  yet  been  found  on  the  Queensland  side  of  the  border. 

The  Stanthorpe  Tin  Field  has  never  been  geologically  mapped  in  detail,  but  the 
exhaustive  Report  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David  on  the  Vegetable  Creek  Tin  Mining 
District  of  New  South  Wales  throws  considerable  liglit  on  the  subject.  Mr.  David 
classifies  the  stanniferous  deposits  as  follows  : — 

Deposits  of  Tin  Ore. 


Alluvial  Stream  Works.  Plutonic  Veins. 


1 

1 

Recent  and  Pleistocene 

1 

Tertiary 

“ Shallow  Leads.” 

“Deep  Leads,” 

mostly  capped  by  lava. 

Yield  of  Stajithoepe  Tin  Field. 


Tear. 

How  Figures  Obtained. 

Tons  of  Stream  Tin 
Ore  raised. 

Value 

£ 

1872 

' 

1,407 

109,816 

1873 

8,938 

606,184 

1874 

5,702 

358,550 

1875 

-Prom  Ann.  Rep.  Dep.  Mines  for  1885  ...  - 

4,475 

237,879 

1876 

4,315 

187,201 

1877 

3,335 

133,432 

1878 

2,849 

88,366 

_ 

a879 

Total  in  Queensland  2,877  tons,  value 

2 

£120,391 ; less  HerbertonlSlitons,  volue 

d)  . 

02  CD 

£5,260  

2,745i 

115,131 

•ViS 

1.''80 

Total  in  Q.neensland  2,847  tons,  value 

^ s' 

£142,977 ; less  Herberton  193i  tons,  value 

L.  CO 

g o 

£7,740  

2,653i 

135,237 

!U  o 

1881 

Total  in  Queensland  3,456  tons,  value 

£193,699;  less  Herberton  ],183t  tons, 

■fv- 

<D  w 

' 

value  £47,340  

2,272i 

146,359 

To 

1882 

Total  in  Queensland  4,261  tons,  value 

Mi 

£269,904;  less  Herberton  1,810  tons. 

00 

value  £72,400 

2,451 

197,504 

1883 

817 

40,233 

1884 

934 

41,096 

1885 

503 

25,150 

1886 

430 

24,910 

1887 

356 

22,072 

1888 

414 

26,910 

1889 

310t 

. 16,146 

1890 

277 

14,404 

Totals  ... 

45,185 

2,526,610 
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MOUNT  SPURGEON  TIN  FIELD, 

This  field  was  discoTered  in  1886,  and  has  not  yet  attained  great  importance.  It 
is  situated  among  slates  and  schists  of  undetermined  age,  although  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  they  belong,  like  the  Hodgkinson  G-old  Field,  to  the  Gympie  Formation. 
Lodes  are  known  to  exist,  but  the  only  export  as  yet  has  been  stream  tin  ore.  The 
“ Annual  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Mines  ” for  1888  gives  the  amount  for  1887  as 
60  tons,  valued  at  £1,800;  and  for  1888,  370  tons,  valued  at  £18,500.  The  “Eeport” 
for  1889  gives  130  tons,  valued  at  £6,980,  for  the  year.  The  Eeport  for  1890  gives 
34  Ions,  valued  at  £1,530. 

PASCOE  TIN  FIELD,  CAPE  YORK  PENINSULA. 

Stream  tin  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pascoe,  but  the 
value  of  the  discovery  has  yet  to  be  tested.  The  tin  ore  probably  came  from  the 
granite  country  of  the  Carr  on  and  Janet  Eanges. 


J. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OF  THE  POST-TERTIARY  PERIOD. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  Cretace.  us  Period  in  Queensland,  vertebrate 
remains  were  confined  to  those  of  Enaliosaurian  and  Chelonian  Reptilia,  and  fragmentary 
remains  of  Fish.  From  this  lime  onward,  the  geological  record,  palajontologically 
speaking,  is  a blank.  No  fossiliferous  Tertiary  beds  have  been  discovered— certainly 
none  of  a marine  origin.  The  “raised  beaches”  near  Brisbane  and  Townsville,  which  my 
Colleague*  says  “have  been  classed  as  Tertiary  ,”t  are  doubtless  simply  of  Post-Tertiary 
age;  whilst  the  existence  of  the  Tertiary  plant-beds  described  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory 
as  met  with  on  Darling  Downs,!  requires  confirmation,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
“woody  seed-vessels  {Conehotheca  turpda)."  But,  of  the  forerunners  of  the  present 
Avi,  Reptilian,  and  Mammalian  Faun®  ample  and  wonderful  evidence  exists  in  the 
remains  of  the  extinct,  and  frequently  colossal  vertebrates  met  with  in  the  Post-Tertiary 
or  Quaternary  Fluviatile  Drifts  of  Queensland.  So  little  geological  knowledge  appears 
to  have  been  displayed  in  the  collection  of  these  fossils,  as  to  render  them  useless  to  the 
geologist,  for  any  but  the  broadest  stratigraphical  generalisations.  . , 

The  only  important  attempt  at  a detailed  description  of  these  drifts  is  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  under  the  name  of  “ Older  Alluvial  or  Fossil  Drift,”  but  further  information, 
with  the  view  of  an  attempted  classification  of  these  fluviatile  deposits,  is  very  desirable. 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  has  hinted  at  his  belief  that  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  so-called  Post-Tertiary  Fauna  should  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  an 
older  geological  period— for  instance,  the  Pliocene.  I am  not  aware  that  Mr.  De  \ is 
has  fully  enunciated  his  views,  but,  no  doubt,  very  much  can  be  said  in  support  of  his 

suggestion.  . n v ■ 

The  fresh-water  Mollusca  accompanying  the  ossiferous  remains  are  all  living 

species,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  collectors  to 

thi.  impo,t.nt  poiBt.  OP  THE  SPECIES. 

Kingdom — ANIMALIA. 

Sub-kingdom — AN  NULO  S A. 

Class — Crustacea. 

Order— DECAPODA. 

Family — THALASSINIDAl. 

Qenus — TSALA8SINA,  Latreille,  1806. 

(Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.,  i.,  p.  51.) 

That^assitva  Emeeii,  Bell,  PI.  36,  fig.  6. 

Thalazsina  Emerii,  Bell,  Proo.  Geol.  Soo.,  1844,  iv.,  p.  SCO. 

„ Etheridgefil.,  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  197  (/or  si/noni/my)- 

Ols.  The  original  specimen  was  described  simply  as  coming  fr^  ** 
Holland,”  without  any  further  indication  of  precise  locality  or  horizon.  Prof.  Bell 
found  some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  valid  distinguishing  characters  between  this  species 
and  the  recent  form  Thalassina  anomala,  Herhst.  (T.  scorpioides). 

* Handbook  Queensland  Geology,  1886,  p.  78.  .uni  T V,nrl  an  unTior 

+ They  were  so  described  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  Denton,  but  from  the  first  time  I h pp 

tunity  of  seeing  them  I regarded  them  as  comparatively  recent  “ raised-beaoh  ‘deposits  (Ri.  •>  _ 

t Report  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the  South-eastern  District  of  Queensland,  p.  2.  l 

by  Authority:  1879 
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Prom  the  time  of  Prof.  Bell’s  description  to  the  discovery  of  the  specimen  which 
came  into  my  Colleague’s  hands,  nothing  else  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the  history  of 
this  peculiar  fossil.*  The  present  example,  of  which  only  the  abdominal  somites  and  the 
legs  are  preserved,  is  contained  in  a blue  limestone  nodule.  The  three  first  pairs  of 
legs  are  almost  entirely  preserved,  especially  the  second  pair,  but  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
only  small  portions  remain.  The  whole  of  the  thorax  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  six 
abdominal  somites  turned  under  and  adpressed  against  the  remains  of  the  legs.  Neither 
the  original  figure  nor  the  present  specimen  shows  any  trace  of  the  lateral  or  sub- 
marginal  ridges  visible  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  recent  T.  anomala.  In  a letter 
dated  Townsville,  May  27th,  1881,  my  Colleague  says,  speaking  of  the  present  fossil, 
“ The  nodule  of  limestone  was  picked  up  here,  but  1 can  throw  no  light  on  where  it  came 
from.  I do  not  know  of  any  limestone  on  the  coast  nearer  than  Temple  Bay,  and  No.  6 
Northumberland  l8land.”t 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Beach  at  Townsville  (i2.  L.  JacJc) — Post-Tertiary  or  Eecent? 

Sub-Kingdom— MOLLIJSCA. 

Sectiou-MOLLUSCA  VEKA. 

Class— PELECYPODA. 

Order— OSTKACEA. 

Pamily— OSTEEIDiE. 

Genus — 08TBEA,  Linnmus,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  x.,  p.  696.) 

OsTBEA.  PEs-TiGBis,  Hanley,  PI.  36,  figs.  7-9. 

Ostrea pes-iigris,  Hanley,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.,  1845,  xiii.,  p.  106. 

„ mordax,  Gould,  Wilkes’  TJ.S.  E.xplor.  Exped.,  18.52,  xii.  (Mollusoa  and  Shells),  p.  464,  Atlas, 
f.  575,  a and  5. 

Ohs.  Several  examples  of  a small  Oyster,  still  retaining  traces  of  the  deep  red 
purple  colour  characteristic  of  this  species,  as  described  by  Q-ould,  as  well  as  the 
spatulate  outline  and  solid  structure,  have  been  collected  from  Po.st-Tertiary  deposits  by 
my  Colleague.  The  attached  valve  shows  the  “erect  triangular  tooth-like  folds”  for  the 
reception  of  the  digitations  of  the  larger  valve  ; and  also  the  concentrically-arranged 
pits  round  the  margin  within  the  valve,  together  with  the  darkly- stained  adductor-scar. 

Authenticated  specimens  of  Ostrea  pes-tiyris,  Hanley,  have  been  compared  with 
the  present  specimens,  and  also  recent  Australian  shells,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith  and  the 
W riter,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  identical.  Hanley’s  specimens  were  derived  from 
Borneo,  Gould’s  from  Fiji,  and,  being  identical,  the  former’s  name  must  be  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  in  his  Paper,  “ On  the  Edible  Oysters  found  on  the  Australian 
and  Neighbouring  Coasts,”  says  : — “This  species  is  a rock  oyster  found  adhering  very 
firmly  to  the  rocks  by  the  whole  of  the  lower  valve,  from  Brisbane  in  Queensland  to  far 
north  beyond  Port  Denison  . . . and  probably  all  along  the  coast  north  of 

Moreton  Bay  to  Cape  Tork,  and  at  Lord  Howe’s  Island.”^ 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Child’s  Vineyard,  Nudgee,  about  nine  miles  from  Brisbane 
{JR  L.  Jack) — Estuarine  Beds  (Eaised-beach). 

* A number  iif  specimens,  apparently  of  i he  same  species,  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith, 
shortly  before  his  death,  at  Casuarina  I-sland,  Keppel  Bay.  They  occur  in  limestone  nodules,  and  are  now  in 
the  Geological  Survey  Collection,  but  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  my  Colleague.  (B.L.J.) 

+ These  limestones  are  Palaeozoic.  (Ii.L.J.) 

$ Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  vii.,  p.  130. 
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Order— AECACEl. 

Pamily — ARCID^. 

Genus— ANOMALOOABBIA,  Klein,  1753. 

(Tentamen  Meth.  Ostraool.) 

Anomalocakdia  teapezia,  DesJiayes,  PI.  36,  figs.  10-12. 

Area  trapezia,  Deshayes,  Mag.  Zool. 

„ lobaia,  Reeve,  Coticb.  Icon.  (Men.  Area),  1844,  ii.,  Sp.  19,  t.  3,  f.  19. 

Anomalocardia  trapezia,  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1867,  p.  931. 

Sp.  Ohar.  Shell  ohliquely-rhomboid,  much  produced  posteriorly,  and  post- 
ventrally,  gibbous  and  prominent  in  the  umhonal  region  ; test  solid,  inner  margins 
strongly  toothed.  Hinge-line  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell-area,  which  is  elongately 
triangular,  with  two  to  four  or  five  caidilage  grooves,  and  transversely  striate ; teeth 
about  forty-five  in  full-grown  specimens ; umhonal  region  convex  and  gibbous,  pro- 
jecting upwards  much  above  the  hinge-line  ; umbones  anteally  incurved.  Anterior  ends 
small,  the  margins  obliquely  rounded,  insensibly  passing  into  the  ventral,  which  is 
similar;  posterior  sides  variable  in  their  proportions,  sometimes  abruptly  sub-truncate, 
at  others  becoming  expanded  and  rather  flattened,  with  an  obliquely  elevated  hinge- 
line, their  margins  rounded  ventrally,  and  obliquely  truncated  more  or  less  dorsally ; 
muscular  impressions  strongly  marked.  Surface  with  numerous  strong  radiating  ridges 
or  cost®,  quite  two-thirds  of  which  are  inclined  towards  the  posterior,  and  becoming 
much  flattened  on  the  posterior  slope,  crossed  by  concentric  frillings,  and  rising  on  the 
costsB  into  echinations. 

Ohs.  Amongst  an  abundance  of  this  species  is  a shortened  and  very  gibbous 
variety,  with  high  elevated  umbones,  and  greatly  produced  in  a posterior  ventral 
direction  (PI.  36,  figs.  11  and  12),  and  in  which  the  marginal  crenulations  are  also  very 
strong. 

Reeve  gives  the  locality  of  this  common  Australian  shell  wrong,  as  he  does  in  so 
many  other  cases — viz.,  the  West  Indies.  The  Jfational  Collection  in  London  contains 
numerous  examples  from  the  Brisbane  AVater,  which  entirely  correspond  with  the  fossil. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Child’s  Vineyard,  Nudgee,  about  nine  miles  from  Brisbane 
(B.  L.  Jacle) — Estuarine  Beds  (Raised-beach). 

Order— TENERACEA. 

Eamily — CYRENID.®. 

Qemts — COBBIOULA,  Meyerle,  1811. 

(Berlin.  Magazin,  1811,  p.  56.) 

COEBICUEA  NEPEANENSIS,  leSSOn. 

Cyelas  NepeanensU,  Lesson,  Voy.  Coquille,  Zoologie,  1830,  u.i  p.  428,  Atlas,  t.  13,  f.  14,  g-n. 

Cyrena  Australis,  Beshayea,  Eacyclox*.  Method.,  1830,  Vers,  ii.,  No.  12,  p,  60. 

Coriieula  Australis,  Deshay es.  Cat.  Couohif.  Brit.  Mus.,  1854,  p.  230. 

„ Daintree,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  274. 

,,  Smith,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  300,  1. 17,  f.  26  and  27. 

Ohs.  This  is  probably  the  shell  cited  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Daintree  as 
occurring  with  Biprotodon  remains  at  Maryvale  Creek.  The  specimens  of  these 
freshwater  shells  are  not  forthcoming  now,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because  fresh 
comparisons  would  have  been  advantageous. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  River,  North  Queensland  {The  late 

B.  Daintree) — Diprotodon-breccia. 

2 B 
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Class — Gasteropoda. 

Order— PECTINIBEANCHIATA. 

Family— MELANIID^. 

Genus — MELANIA,  Lamarch,  1801. 

(Syst.  Anim.  sans  Vertfeb.,  p.  91.) 

Melania,  onca,  A.  Adams  and  Angas, 

Melania  onca,  A.  Adams  and  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Sne.,  1863,  p.  415. 

„ Brot,  Raster’s  Concbyl.  Cabinet,  Edit.  2,  1874,  p.  330,  t.  34,  f.  7. 

? ,,  area,  Daintree,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  274. 

„ onea.  Smith,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zuol.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  259. 

Obs.  The  name  Melania  area  occurring  in  Mr.  Daintree’s  “Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  ” is  probably  a misprint  for  the  above  species. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  Eiver,  North  Queensland  (JlJie  late 
S.  Daintree)  — Diprotodon-breccia. 

Melania  balonensis,  Conrad. 

Melania  Balonensis,  Conrad,  Prod.  Acad.  Nat.  So.  Philadelphia,  1850,  v.,  p.  11. 

,,  „ Conrad,  American  .Idurn.  Conchol.,  1866,  ii.,  p.  80,  t.  1,  f.  10. 

„ „ Brot,  Kuater’s  Conchyl.  Cabinet,  I.,  Edit.  2,  1874,  p.  287,  t.  28,  f.  14,  14a  and  b,  and  15. 

.,  „ Smith,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  (Zool.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  257,  t.  5,  f.  1-3. 

,,  pagoda,  Daintree  (non  Lea),  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  p.  274. 

Obs.  There  appears  to  be  much  variation  in  size  and  appearance,  both  in  the 
living  and  fossil  individuals  of  this  species,  especially  in  form  and  stoutness,  whilst  a 
few  of  the  fossils  are  more  elongate  than  any  of  the  recent  examples  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  former  certainly  appears  to  have  grown  to  a larger  size  than  the  latter. 
This  is  probably  the  species  recorded  in  Mr.  Daintree’s  Paper  as  Melania  pagoda,  which 
is  not  known  as  an  Australian  living  species. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs,  in  Post-Tertiary  deposits 
associated  with  extinct  marsupial  remains  (Dr.  G.  Bennett — Colin.  British  Museum)  ; 
Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  River  {The  late  B.  Daintree) — Diprotodon-breccia. 

Melania  denisoniensis,  Brot. 

Melania  Denisoniensis,  Brot,  Raster’s  Conchyl.  Cabinet,  Edit.  2,  1874,  p.  234,  t.  25,  f.  6. 

, „ Smith,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  259,  t.  5,  f.  4-8. 

,,  rmsta,  Daintree  (non  Hinds),  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  274. 

Obs.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daintree  as 
Melania  maesta. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  River,  North  Queensland  {The  late 
B.  Daintree) — Diprotodon-breccia. 

Family— CERITHIID^. 

Genus — BOTAMIDES,  Brongniart,  1822. 

(Descrip.  Gdol.  Environs  Paris.) 

POTAMIDES  EBININUS,  Bruguiere,  sp.,  PI.  36,  fig.  14-16. 

Cerithium  ebininum  (Brug.),  Deshayes,  in  Lamarck,  Hist.  Nat.  Anim.  s.  Vertbb.,  2nd  edit.,  1843,  ix.,  p.  287. 
Potamides  ehirdnus,  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Potmnides),  1866,  xv.,  Sp.  2,  t.,  f.  2a,  26,  and  2. 

Sp.  Char.  Shell  elongately  pyamidal ; whorls  twelve-fourteen,  concave  above, 
convex  below ; body -whorl  usually  highly  varicated ; sutures  well  marked ; apex  acute  j 
angles  of  the  whorls  bearing  a series  of  obtuse  prominent  tubercles,  which  fall  into  a 
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series  of  obliquely  vertical  lines,  the  surface  being  otherwise  spirally  ridged,  the  ridges  and 
intervening  sulci  about  equal,  the  former  passing  over  the  tubercles.  Aperture  much 
expanded ; canal  oblique,  open  and  wide  ; outer  lip  very  much  foliated  and  thickened, 
with  a sinuosity  of  greater  or  less  depth ; inner  lip  reflected,  thickened  above  and 
beneath. 

Obs.  This  fine  species  appears  to  occur  in  a fossil  state  near  Brisbane  in  as  great 
profusion  as  it  does  in  the  estuaries  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  the  present 
time.  In  some  specimens  the  mouth  is  greatly  thickened,  especially  the  outer  lip, 
forming  a strong  varex  (PI.  36,  fig.  16).  Its  amount  of  sinuosity  also  varies,  being  very 
sharp  in  some  specimens,  and  obtuse  in  others,  when  the  lip  is  much  thickened. 

Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Child’s  Vineyard,  Nudgee,  about  nine  miles  from  Brisbane 
(jB.  L.  Jack) — Estuarine  Beds  (Haised-beaeh) . 

Family— NATICID.®. 

Genus — I^ATIGA,  Adanson,  1757. 

(Hist.  Nat.  S^n^al,  Coquil.,  p.  172.) 

Natica  plumbea,  Lamarck,  PI.  36,  fig.  13. 

Natica plumhcay  Lamarck,  Hist.  Nat.  Anim.  sans  Vertob.,  1822,  vi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  198, 

„ „ Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Natica\  1855,  ix.,  Sp.  34,  t.  9,  f.  34,  a and  6. 

Obs.  The  fossil  possesses  the  oblong-turbinate  shape,  conoid  spire,  infra-sutural 
flattened  space  on  each  whorl,  and  the  narrow,  elongate  umbilicus  of  Natica  flmnbea. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Child’s  Vineyard,  Nudgee,  about  nine  miles  from  Brisbane 
{B.  L.  Jack) — Estuarine  Beds  (Raised-beach). 

Order— PULMONATA  .* 

Obs.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hedley,  F.L.S.,  for  the  following 
epitome  of  his  views  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  Australian  Pulmonifera.  As 
these  have  an  interesting  geological  bearing  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  inserting  them  f : — 

“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  yielded  by  an  analysis  of  the  Australian 
Land  Molluscan  Fauna  is  that  the  operculate  snails  are  confined  to  a narrow  strip  of 
land  along  the  Queensland  coast.  Proceeding  southwards  from  Torres  Straits  they  diminish 
gradually  till  the  last  outpost  of  the  invading  army  is  reached  about  the  Clarence  River, 
in  N.  S.  Wales.  The  sole  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  Truncatella,  which  spreads 
to  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  but  as  this  genus  is  strictly  littoral,  and  evidently 
migrates  not  by  land  but  by  sea,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a disturbing  factor  in  my 
generalisation.  Contrasting  the  fauna  of  Queensland  with  the  more  typically  Australian 
and  probably  archaic  fauna  of  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  New  Guinea  on  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  foreign  aspect  of  the 


* In  addition  to  the  species  enumerated  here,  Messrs.  C.  T.  Mussou  and  C.  Hedley  have  recorded 
the  following  species  from  Olsen’s  Caves  : — 

Helix  {Charopa)  iulauka,  Forbes. 

,,  (Bhytida)  splendidula,  Pf. 

,,  „ „ ,,  var.  strangeoides,  Cox. 

Pupina  Coxi,  Morelet. 

,,  meridionals,  Pf. 

{See  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  pp.  551-564.) 
t Land  Molluscan  Fauna  of  British  New  Guinea  (Anatomical  Supplement).  Proc,  Linn.  Soc. 
H.  S.  WaUs,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  4,  p.  G94, 
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operculate  genera  Fupina,  Selioina,  and  Diplommatina  is  stared  by  tbe  inoperculate 
forms  of  Aiopos,  Sadra,  CMoritis,  and  Papuina;  A.  prismaticus  of  Papua  claiming 
affinity  with  A.  australis  of  Queensland,  li.  Broadhenti  with  H.  inforviis,  O.  cJiloritoides 
with  G.  Porferi,  and  P.  nasn  with  P.  ALacgilli'erayi.  The  species  actually  common  to 
both  regions  are  few ; B.  MacJeayi  inhabits  boih  countries,  T.  annula  only  finds  a place 
in  the  Queensland  catalogue  by  courtesy,  while  P.  pedieula,  S gracilis,  T.  ceylanica, 
T.  valida,  and  L.  vitreum  are  widespread  throughout  Polynesia.  From  these  premises 
it  may  be  deduced  that  this  portion  of  the  Queensland  molluscan  fauna,  though  isolated 
sufficiently  long  to  have  lost  specific  identity  with  that  of  Papua,  has  nevertheless  been 
derived  from  it. 

“ The  shallow  sea  of  Torres  Straits  now  severs  this  Continent  from  the 
adjoining  Island.  Were  its  bed  raised  but  seven  fathoms  the  tw'o  countries  would  be 
united,  while  an  elevation  of  ten  fathoms  would  form  a wide  bridge  between  them. 
When  the  marine  life  east  and  west  of  Torres  Straits  is  better  known  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  observe  whether  the  influence  of  an  ancient  isthmus  is  still  visible  in  any 
divergence  between  the  fauna  inhabiting  the  two  areas. 

“ Further  to  the  westward  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea  again  converge, 
being  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  Arafura  Sea,  which  gradually  shoals  from  a central 
depth  of  forty  fathoms,  and  stretches  for  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  between  Cape 
Wessel  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  Cape  Valsche  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea. 

“ In  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  S.  Australia’  (vol.  v., 
pp.  47-56),  Professor  Tate  enumerates  the  Land  and  Freshwater  Mollusca  of 
tropical  S.  Australia.  It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  a third  of  the  land  shells  of 
Papua,  and  a sixth  of  the  land  shells  of  Queensland,  are  operculate,  his  census 
includes  no  operculate  land  shells  whatever.  Thus,  at  the  remote  date  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Queensland  molluscan  fauna  migrated  from  New  Guinea 
across  the  ancient  isthmus  that  I suppose  to  have  bridged  Torres  Straits,  the 
Arafura  Sea  appears  to  have  still  presented  an  impencti’able  barrier  between  the  two 
countries.  The  former  elevation  of  land  in  this  region,  if  uniform  from  east  to  west, 
may  therefore  be  calculated  at  more  than  seven  and  less  than  forty  fathoms.” 

Family— LIMNiEID^. 

Genus — LIMPf^A,  Lamarch,  1799. 

(Prodrome — M^m.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  1799.) 

Amphipeplea  vinosa,  A.  Adams  and  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1863,  p.  415. 

Limnwa  (Amphipeplea  ?)  vvnosa.  Smith,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  273. 

„ rinwsa,  Daintree,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  274. 

Ohs.  The  name  Limncca  rimosa,  given  in  Mr,  Daintree’s  Paper,  probably  refers 
to  this  species. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  Eiver,  North  Queensland  {The 
lale  JR.  Daintree) — Diprotodon-hreccia. 

Genus — PHYSA,  Draparnaud,  1801. 

(Tab.  Moll.  Terr.  Pluv.  Prance.) 

Phtsa.  teuhcata,  H Adams. 

Physa  {Ameria)  truncata,  H.  Adams,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1861,  p.  144. 

„ truncata,  Daintree,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  274. 

„ {Ameria)  truncata,  Smith,  Journ.  Linn.  Soo.  (Zool.),  1883,  xvi.,  p.  292. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  River,  North  Queensland  {The  late 
JR.  Daintree) — Diprotodon-breccia. 
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Family— HELICIDJE. 

Genus — HELIX,  Linnaeus,  1758. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.,  x. 

Helix  (Pedixootea)  CraxiNGHAMi,  Gray. 

Hdix  Cunninghami,  Gray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1831,  p.  64. 

,,  ,,  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Helix),  1853,  vii.,  t.  7,  f.  303. 

,,  ,,  Cox,  Mon.  Australian  Land  Shell.s,  1868,  p.  62,  t.  1,  f.  5 and  oa. 

„ {Pedinogyra)  Cunnvaghaini,  Pilsbury  in  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  2d.  Ser.,  vi.,  Helicid®,  iv.,  Pt.  21,  1890, 
p.  14,  t.  2,  £.  28-31. 

Ohs.  A very  large  and  remarkaljle  shell,  of  which  a much  decorticated  example 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Smith.  It  is  now  living  around  Port  Curtis  and 
Rockhampton.  It  is  a depressed  discoid,  and  very  solid  shell,  with  a scarcely  pro- 
minent spire ; four  or  five  quickly-increasing  whorls,  the  last  being  very  wide  and  bluntly- 
keeled,  and  sudiienly  deflected  in  front.  The  umbilicus  is  very  large  and  open,  so  as  to 
form  what  Mr.  L.  Reeve  calls  “ a wide  perspective  basin,”  this  being  one  of  the  chief 
characters  of  the  shell.  The  fossil  has  a diameter  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Loo.  Olsen’s  Cave,  Rockhampton,  in  red  stalagmitic  limestone  {The  late  James 
Smith') . 

Helix  (Hadba)  Incei,  Pfeiffer. 

Hdix  Incei,  Pfeiffer,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. , 184.5,  p,  126. 

,,  „ Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Helix),  1852,  vii.  t.  68,  f.  356,  a-c. 

,,  ,,  Cox,  Mon.  Australian  Land  Shells,  1868,  p.  54,  t.  5,  t.  18,  f.  1. 

„ (Hadra)  Incei,  Pilsbury,  in  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  2nd.  Ser.,  vi.,  Helicidoe,  iv.,  Pt.  21,  1890,  p.  167, 
t.  39,  f.  77-81. 

Ohs.  The  suh-fossil  form  very  closely  resembles  the  figures  of  Reeve.  It  is  a 
depressed-globose  umbilicated  shell,  with  a convexly-conoid  spire;  whorls  are  six  in 
number,  the  last  large  and  well-rounded,  and  the  columellar  margin  reflected  and 
nearly  covering  the  umbilicus.  The  shell  is  finely  preserved  and  encrusted  with 

stalagmite.  , ■ ,rm  i 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Johannsen’s  Cave,  Rockhampton,  in  stalagmite  {The  late 

James  Smith). 

Helix  (Hadra)  'Wuaetoni,  Cox. 

Helix  Whartoni,  Cox.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1871,  p.  55,  t.  3,  f.  5,  5a. 

„ (Hadra)  Whartoni,  Pilsbury  in  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  2nd.  Ser.,  Helioid^,  iv.,  Pt.  21,  1890,  p.  171, 
1. 19,  £.  31,  32,  t.  33,  f.  68,  69. 

Ohs.  This  is  an  openly  umbilicato,  depressed-globose  thin  shell,  with  a rather 
raised  spire ; there  are  six  and  a-half  flattened  whorls,  the  last  descending  in  front. 
The  columellar  margin  of  the  aperture  is  triangular  and  dilated,  half  concealing  the 
umbilicus.  H.  Whartoni  is  found  around  Port  Denison.  The  shell  is  finely  preserved 
in  the  fossil. 

Loc.  Johannsen’s  Cave,  Rockhampton,  in  stalagmite  {The  late  James  Smith). 

Helix  (Hadra)  Parsoxi,  Cox. 

Helix  Parsoni,  Cox,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  18,  t.  4,  f.  2. 

,,  (Hadra)  Parsoni,  Pilsbury  in  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  2nd  Ser.,  vi.,  Helicidse,  iv.,  Pt.  21,  1890,  p.  162, 
t.  85,  f.  11-13. 

Ohs.  H.  Parsoni  is  described  by  Dr.  Cox  as  a globose- conical  shell,  with  an 
obtusely  conical  round  spire,  and  a deep  open  umbilicus;  whorls  seven,  convex;  the 
suture  margined  with  a distinct  white  line;  the ‘last  whorl  produced  and  deflected  in 
front,  and  the  base  flattened.  The  aperture  is  ovately  lunar,  with  a slightly  thickened 
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peristome,  expanded  and  reflected  througliout ; the  collumellar  margin  triangularly- 
dilated,  and  overhanging  the  large  umbilicus.  The  specimen  is  a decorticated  example. 

Loc.  Olsen’s  Cave,  Kockhampton,  in  red  stalagmitic  limestone  {The  late  James 
Smith'). 

Genus— BULIMTJS,  Scopoli,  1777. 

(Introd.  Hist.  Nat.) 

Section— PLACOSTYLtTS,  Beclc,  1837. 

(Index  Moll.,  p.  .57.) 

BtriTMTJS  (PiiACOSTXLTJs)  riBEATTjs,  Martyn. 

Limax fihratus,  Martyn,  Univ.  Conch.,  1734,  t.  25. 

Bulimus  jiiratus.  Gray  in  Hiflenbach,  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  184-3,  ii.,  p.  247. 

„ Bairdii,  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Buliimts),  1848,  v.,  t.  43,  f.  272. 

Obs.  A specimen  of  thi.s  species,  with  a portion  of  the  body-whorl  wanting,  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Daintree,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  collected  in  “ Australia.”  The  section  Placostyliis  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  on 
the  Australian  Continent,  although  known  from  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  fossil 
must  therefore  remain  doubtfully  associated  with  its  former  fauna.  An  error  may 
have  been  committed,  but  as  Mr.  Daintree  was  known  to  be  a careful  collector  and  keen 
observer,  the  species  is  pro-visionally  included  amongst  the  latter.  The  specimen  retains 
the  coarsely  rugate  appearance  of  B.  Jibrattis,  and  is  preserved  in  a fine  ochre-yellow 
sandy  matrix. 

Sub-kingdom— VERTEBEATA. 

Class — Pisces. 

Order— DIPNOI. 

Family— LEPI  DOSIRENIDiE. 

Genus — GURATOBUS,  Agassiz,  1838. 

(Poissons  Foss.,  iii.,  pp.  129  and  166.) 

Cebatodus  Foesteei,  Krefft. 

Ccratodus  Forsteri,  Krefft,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc. , 1870,  p.  221,  p.  222,  f . 1-3. 

„ „ Gunther,  Phil.  Trans.,  1872,  oixi.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  511  and  514,  t.  30,  f.  2 and  3,  t.  31,  f.  1-9, 

t.  32,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  33,  f.  1-3,  t.  34,  f.  1-3,  etc. 

,,  Falmeri,  Krefft,  Nature,  1874,  ix.,  p.  293. 

,,  Forsteri,  Huxley,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1876,  p.  24. 

,,  ,,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1884,  i.,  Pt.  1,  p.  40. 

,,  ,,  Smith  Woodward,  Cat.  Foss.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  2,  1891,  p.  274. 

Obs.  The  late  Mr.  Gerard  Krefft  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  fossil  remains  of  this  very  remarkable  genus.  In  a short  communication 
forwarded  to  “ Nature”  he  recorded  the  discovery  of  the  left  upper  dental  plate  of  a 
Ceratodus,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  C.  Palmeri,  on  the  grounds  that  the  tooth 
was  larger  than  the  corresponding  one  in  G.  Porsteri,  the  enamel  coarser,  and  the  surface 
more  undulated. 

The  single  tooth  acquired  by  Mr.  Krefft  has  since  been  supplemented  by  others 
obtained  for  the  Queensland  Museum,  consisting  of  four  pterygopalatine  plates  and 
five  mandibulary.  Of  these  teeth  Mr.  De  Vis  states — “ We  can  perceive  an  approximate 
similarity  in  their  leading  features,  which  enables  us  to  avoid  the  error  of  considering 
them  all  of  different  species,  and  leads  us  to  regard  them  as  not  only  one,  but  one  with 
the  living  G.  Forsteri." 
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Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Darling  Downs  (O.  W.  De  Vis,  Colin.  Queensland  Museum) — 
Chinchilla  Conglomerate.  A.  Geratodus  tooth  has  also  been  obtained  at  the  depth  of 
about  seventy  feet  from  a well  sunk  in  the  Eight-mile  Plains,  near  Brisbane. 

Class — Reptilia  . 

Order-CHELONIA. 

Eamily— MEIOLANIIDiE.* 

Genus— IimOLANIA,  Owen,  1886. 

(Proc.  E.  Soo.,  xl.,  p.  315.) 

Meiolania  OwKNi,  Smith  Woodward. 

Megalania  prisca,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.  1881,  clxxi.,  Pt.  3,  p.  1037,  t.  37,  f.  1,  t.  38,  f.  1-3. 

„ ,,  Owen,  Loo.  oil , clxxii.,  Pt,  2,  p.  047,  t.  64,  t.  66,  f.  1-4. 

Ceratoohelys  sthenurus,  Huxley,  Proo.  R.  Soc.,  1887,  xliii.,  p.  237  (Queensland  cranium  and  tail-sheath). 
Meiolania  Oweni,  Smith  Woodward,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1888,  i.,  p.  89. 

Miola/nia  Oweni,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoas.  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  3,  1889,  p.  166. 

Ohs.  A few  pages  further  on  will  be  explained  the  restriction  which  has  been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  name  Megalania  prisca,  Owen.  It  appears  that  it  originally 
included — (a),  lacertilian  vertebras,  and  an  occipital  fragment ; (J),  a chelonian  skull 
and  tail-sheath  ; and  (c),  marsupial  foot  bones.  The  name  is  now  restricted  to  the  first 
of  these,  the  chelonian  skull  and  tail-sheath  being  referable  to  Owen’s  later  described 
genus  Meiolania. 

This  skull,  found  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bennett  in  1871,  at  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs, 
was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Eichard  Owen  as  that  of  a Lacertiliiin,  in  the  following  words — “ They 
[i.e.,  the  pieces]  included  unquestionable  horn-cores,  and  the  fore-part  of  an  upper 

jaw,  showing  no  trace  of  teeth  or  sockets  on  the  alveolar  border On 

restoring  the  cranium,  as  far  as  its  transmitted  fragments  could  be  correctly  juxtaposed, 
it  manifested,  in  one  part,  not  only  a well-defined  surface  from  which  an  apparently 
autogenous  horn-core,  as  in  the  Giraffe,  had  become  detached,  but  also  pairs  of  exogenous 
ones  like  those  of  the  Ox.  The  longest  of  these  extended  from  the  upper  and  side 
borders  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  cranial  specimens,  but  evidently  anterior,  as  in  the 
Bison,  to  the  occipital  ridge.  The  surface,  seemingly  for  the  sutural  attachment  of  a 
horn-core,  was  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  bone,  symmetrical  in  shape,  crossing 
the  mid-line,  like  the  horn  of  a Ehinoceros.”  Only  in  the  small  Australian  Lizard — 
Moloch  horridus.  Gray — could  Owen  find  a head  “resembling  in  its  proportionate 
breadth  and  shortness  that  of  Megalania." 

The  tail-sheath  was  found  in  188 L,  at  the  same  spot  as  the  previous  specimen,  and 
was  referred  by  Owen  to  the  same  animal.  The  specimen  included  three  annular 
segments,  and  the  terminal  cap  of  an  osseous  sheath.  “ Each  of  the  annular  segments,” 
says  Prof.  Owen,  “ sends  off  two  pairs  of  massive  conical  processes,  like  the  horn-cores 
of  the  skull,  but  of  a larger  size.  This  caudal  armour  resembles  that  seen  in  IJromastiss 
primeps,  O’Shaugn.,  from  Zanzibar,  and  more  particularly  still  that  of  Moloch  horridus. 
Gray.”  These  remains  were  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Bennett  at  King’s  Creek,  Darling 
Downs. 

The  researches  of  Prof.  Huxley  f on  other  similar  remains  from  Lord  Howe 
Island,  named  Meiolania  platyceps  and  M.  minor  hj  Prof.  Owen,J  and  having  the  greatest 

* Boulenger,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1887,  Pt.  3,  p.  .5.54;  Gunther,  Encyclop.  Brit.,  9th  Edit.,  1888,  xxiii., 
p.  457. 

+ Proc.  R.  Soc.,  1887,  xliii.,  p.  237. 

J Phil.  Trans.,  1886,  olxxvii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  471.  t.  29-31. 
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possible  resemblance  to  tbe  skull  from  King’s  Creek,  but  smaller  in  size,  appear  to  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  these  fossils  are  Chelonian  and  not  Lacertiliau.  They  are  believed 
to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  CTidydra  and  Qypochelys,  Cryptodiran  genera.  A full 
explanation  of  this  matter  will  be  found  a few  pages  further  on. 

The  occurrence  of  this  genus  of  Chelonia  in  Queensland  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, because  the  section  of  the  order  to  which  it  appertains  is  not  otherwise  represented 
in  Australia.  This  statement  of  Prof.  Huxley’s  has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  G-.  A. 
Boulenger,* * * §  who  considers  that  Meiolania  is  a member  of  the  group  to  which  the 
Australian  forms  belong — viz.,  the  Pleurodira.  The  balance  of  evidence,  however, 
favours  Prof.  Huxley’s  view.f  In  concluding  a brief  review  of  this  subject  Mr.  E. 
Lydekker  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  J; — “Perhaps  the  acquisition  of  the 
plastron  may  be  necessary  before  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  Pleurodiran 
nature  of  Miolania,  but  in  the  first  place  distributional  evidence  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  view,  while  the  osteological  evidence  adduced  by  Boulenger  seems  still 
more  so.  That  the  genus  represents  a distinct  family  there  can  be  no  question  whatever. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  ((?.  F.  Bennett — CoUn.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Family— CHELTID.^:. 

Genus — CHELOBINA,  Fitzinger,  1826. 

(N.  Class  Kept.,  p.  6.)§ 

ChELOMNA  EONGICOILIS,  Shaw. 

Testudo  longicolUs,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  1802,  iii.,  p.  62,  1. 16. 

Chelodina  longicoUis,  Gray,  Syn.  Kept.,  1831,  p.  39. 

„ ,,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Eeptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  1889,  Ft.  3,  p.  168. 

Ols.  The  British  Museum  Collection  contains  an  imperfect  nuchal  bone,  a 
tenth  marginal  bone  of  the  right  side,  and  a small  right  humerus,  said  to  be  of  this 
species. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Westbrook,  branch  of  Oakey  Creek,  Condamine  Eiver  (JDr. 
G.  Bennett — CoUn.  Brit.  Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 

Order— lACEETILIA. 

Family— AHAMID^. 

Genus— CHLAMTDOSAUEUS,  J.  E.  Gray,  1827. 

(P.  P.  King’s  Survey,  Coasts  of  Australia,  ii.,  p.  424.) 

CmAMTUosATJEtrs  Beotettii,  Owen,  m.s. 

Chlamydosaurus  Benncttii,  Owen  in  Bennett,  Papers  and  Proc.  K.  Soe.  Tas.  for  1875  [1876],  p.  57. 

„ Kingi,  Lydekker  (now.  Gray),  Cat.  Foss.  Eeptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus. , Pt.  1, 1888,  p.  276. 

Ohs.  The  Frilled  Lizard  (C  Kingii,  Gray),  appears  to  be  represented  in  the 
Quaternary  Deposits  of  Queensland  by  an  extinct  species  which  has  received  the  ms. 
name  of  G.  Bennettii,  Owen. 

The  remains,  consisting  of  part  of  a jaw  with  teeth,  were  found  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bennett,  and  forwarded  to  Prof.  Sir  E.  Owen,  but  the  fragment  has  never  been 


* Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1887,  Pt.  3,  p.  564;  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1889,  iii.,  p.  138. 

+ See  Bauer,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1889,  iii.,  p.  64. 

t Cat.  Foss.  Eeptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  3,  1889,  p.  160. 

§ Fide  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Eeptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  3,  1889,  p.  168. 
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described  in  detail.  The  extinct  species  differs  from  its  living  representative,  Dr.  0. 
Bennett  says,  by  possessing  a shorter,  more  obtuse,  and  higher  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  E.  Lydekkor  states  that  it  does  not  show  any  characters  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  living  species.  . . 

Zoc  and  Horizon.  Gowrie  Station,  Darling  Downs  (G.  F.  Bennett)— 
deposits. 

Pamily — VAEANIDJE. 

Qenus—MFaALANIA,  Owen,  1858.* 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.,  ix.,  p.  273.) 

Megalania  peisca,  Owen. 

Megalania  prisca,  Owen,  Proc.  R.  Soc.,  1858,  ix.,  p.  273.  . t,.  n 

„ Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  18(i0,  cxlix.,  p.  43,  t.  7,  f.  1-4,  t.  8,  f.  1-4 ; IbA,  1881,  clxxi , Pt  3 p. 

1037,  t.  34,  f.  1-2,  t.  35,  ft.  1-4,  t.  36,  f.  1-2;  1880,  clxxyii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  3-7,  t.  13. 

Megalania  (?  Varanus)  prisca.  Smith  Woodward,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1888,  i.,  p.  89. 

Varanus  priscas,  Lydekker,  Cat.  I’oss.  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  1888,  1 1.  , p.  • 

? Megalania  (VertebriB,  ribs,  fibula,  and  ulna)  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  1 s.  an  , p. 

Ohs.  The  above  name  was  originally  applied  by  bir  Richard  Owen  to  three 
vertebrse  of  a land  lizard  surpassing  in  bulk  the  largest  existing  species,  and  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  the  largest  living  Crocodiles,  representing  au  individual  of  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  length.  Prof.  Owen  arrived  at  these  conclusions  by  a comparison  of 
measurements  between  the  fossils  and  similar  parts  of  the  great  Lace  Lizard  of 
Australia,  Varanus  {Hydrosaurus)  giganteus.  Gray.  The  vertebrse  in  question  were 
obtained  on  a branch  of  the  Condamine  Eiver,  and  were  purchased  for  the  British 

Museum.  . • j 

The  second  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  lizard  contained 
descriptions  of  an  entire  dorsal  vertebra  from  the  Darling  Downs,  forwarded  to  Sir  E. 
Owen  by  Dr.  George  Bennett;  some  sacral  vertebra;,  a,nd  an  expanded  end  of  a 
scapula  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne,  obtained  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Uaynal;  caudal 
vertebra  from  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs,  from  Mr.  St.  Jean,  with  the  occipital  segment 
of  the  skull  from  the  same  locality ; and  lastly  the  anterior  portion  of  a skull  found  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bennett,  in  1871,  at  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs.  Subsequent 
including  the  last  discovery,  other  bones  were  referred  to  Megalania  by  Sir  Eichar 
Owen,  but  unfortunately  in  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  zeal  he  united  under  one  name 
remains  from  widely  separated  localities,  and  obtained  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
oversight  which  Prof.  Owen  committed  in  this  respect  has  been  unravelled  with 
marked  ability  by  Mr.  Smith  Woodward,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  remarks 
in  extenso.  Speaking  of  the  cranium  found  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bennett,  he  says  ^ e a er 
fragments  were  AypofAeiicafly  assigned  to  the  same  genus  and  species  t as  e origina 
fossils  discovered  in  1858,  and  the  presence  of  bony  horn-cores  upon  the  skull  led  to  a 
comparison  with  the  small  Australian  Moloch  /jorrif/ws,  w'hich  is  a so  qirovi  e wi 
dermal  horns,  though  never  of  an  osseous  character.  A restoration  of  Megalania  was 
given  upon  the  assumption  that  the  extinct  and  surviving  types  were  closely  allied,  in 
1881  a tail  completely  ensheathed  in  bony  armour  like  that  of  Glygtodon,  was  found  a,t 
the  same  spot  in  King’s  Creek  whence  had  been  obtained  the  fine  portion  ot  skull 
described  in  the  previous  year,  and  this,  too,  was  determined  J as  belonging  to  what 
had  now  become  knowm  as  the  ‘Great  Horned  Lizard.’  TJromastix  from 

Zanzibar,  was  next  compared  with  the  fossil,  and  Sir  Richard  Owen  poin  e ou 

* Restricted,  Smith  Woodward,  1888. 

t I.e.,  Megalania  prisca. 

± Phil.  Trans.,  1881,  clxxii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  547,  t.  64. 
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the  caudal  armour  of  this  lizard  only  differed  from  that  of  Megalania  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horns  of  Moloch  were  distinguished  from  those  upon  the  Queensland 
skull  — namely,  in  the  absence  of  bony  tissue  in  their  structure.  The  tail  of  Moloch 
horridits  was  also  shown  to  be  encased  in  horny  scutes  similarly  disposed,  these  eren 
‘ more  closely  repeating  the  number  and  arrangement  of  Megalania  ' than  the  scutes 
of  Uromastix.  Still  another  contribution  was  made  to  the  subject  in  1886,*  when  a 
sacral  vertebra  from  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs,  was  described,  and  also  a number  of  foot 
bones,  supposed  to  show  that  Megalania  prisca  viss  truly  terrestrial,  with  well  developed 

claws A number  of  fossil  remains  from  a superficial  coral-sand  formation 

in  Lord  Howe  Island  ....  were  soon  found  to  comprise  parts  of  an,  animal 
vei-y  similar  to  the  possessor  of  the  horned  head  and  armoured  tail  already  known  from 
a locality  four  hundred  miles  di.stant  in  Queensland.  Of  these  specimens  Sir  Eichard 
Ovvent  described  and  figured  portions  of  the  skull  and  mandible,  the  tail  and  the  partly 
restored  pelvis,  besides  briefly  noticing  an  anterior  vertebra,  a portion  of  a scapula,  and 
a fragment  of  humerus.  He  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  a new  sub-genus — perhaps 
a new  genus — to  bo  named  Meiolania,  comprising  apparently  two  species — M.  platyceps 
and  M.  minor.  Associated  with  the  described  fossils,  however,  were  numerous  other 
fragments  which  Mr.  William  Davies  had  placed  amongst  the  Chelonia  ; and  the  whole 
Avere  subsequently  re-examined  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  all  Chelonian.J  The  animal  was  now  considered  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  Glielydra  and  Gypoohelys  {Macroelemmys),  and  other  Cryptodiran  genera  of  that 
tj'pe,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Bennett’s  Queensland  skull  and  tail  were  unhesitatingly  removed 
from  their  association  with  the  Megalanian  vertebrae,  and  referred  to  this  new  genus, 
for  which  Professor  Huxley  thought  the  name  of  Geratochelys  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  that  of  Meiolania.  He  also  re-named  Meiolania  platyceps,  Ceratochelys  sthenurus. 
A new  element  was  thus  added  to  the  reptilian  fauna  of  Pleistocene  Australia,  the 
Cryptodiran  Chelonia  being  totally  unrepresented  there,  both  at  the  present  day  and 
among  known  fossils  from  the  superficial  deposits.  Still  more  satisfactory  specimens 
of  Meiolania  platyceps  afterwards  reached  Sir  Eichard  Owen,  who  again  presented 
descriptions  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  concluded  that  the  animal  displayed  affinities 
both  with  the  ‘ orders  Chelonia  and  Sauria,’  but  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter. 
. . . . Another  contribution  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  ‘ Megalanian  ’ 

fossils  is  unwittingly  made  by  Mr.  Lydekker  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Fossil  Mammalia 
Catalogue  just  issued.  Among  the  foot-bones  assigned  to  uncertain  members  of  the 
marsupial  families  of  Nototheriido}  and  Phascolomyidas  are  included  specimens  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  by  Sir  Eichard  Owen  in  Part  iv.  of  his  Memoir  on  Megalania, 

as  affording  information  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  feet  of  this  reptile 

It  thus  appears  that  under  '' Megalania  prisca'  have  been  included  (i.)  lacertilian 
vertebrae  and  an  occipital  fragment ; (ii.)  a chelonian  skull  and  tail  sheath ; and  (iii.) 
marsupial  foot-bones.  The  first  necessarily  form  the  type  specimens  of  the  genus  and 
species,  and  the  last  are  obviously  at  once  excluded  from  consideration.  The  second 
series  of  fossils,  however,  require  a name. 

“ Professor  Huxley,  as  already  remarked,  unhesitatingly  places  Mr.  Bennett’s 
Queensland  skull  and  tail  in  the  same  genus  as  the  Lord  Howe  Island  fossils,  and  the 

reference  appears  fully  justified  by  the  specimens  at  present  known The 

rules  of  nomenclature  do  not  permit  of  the  adoption  of  a new  name  Geratochelys, 
hoAVever  appropriate  it  may  be,  and  the  genus  must  henceforth  be  termed  Meiolania. 

. * Phil.  Trans.,  1886,  clxxvii.,  p.  327,  1. 13-15. 

+ lUd.,  p.  471,  t.  29  and  30. 

+ Proc.  E.  Soc.,  1887,  xliii.,  p.  232. 
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“ With  regard  to  species,  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Queensland 
specimens  are  at  once  coirelusive  of  their  distinctness  from  any  form  yet  determined 
from  the  distant  Lord  Howe  Island,  though  they  were  not  specifically  distinguished  or 
named  by  Professor  Huxley.-  They  are  thus  at  present  nameless ; and  I would  venture 
to  suggest  that  they  may  he  appropriately  known  as  Meiolania  Oweni.” 

Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis,  the  able  Curator  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  had,  however, 
without  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith  Woodward’s  views,  arrived  at  a precisely  similar 
opinion  * touching  the  Laeertilian  character  of  the  bones  on  which  Megalama  was 
originally  established,  and  that  the  “attribution  to' it  of  a horned  skull  is  untenable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  Messrs.  Smith  Woodward,  Lydekker,  and 
De  Yis  appear  to  regard  Megalania,  Owen,  as  restricted,  simply  as  a Varamcs,  or 
Gigantic  Monitor,  I have  for  convenience’  sake,  and  until  the  discovery  of  further  and 
more  complete  remains,  retained  the  generic  appellation. 

The  vertebral,  remarks  Mr.  K.  Lydekker,  agree  in  general  character  with  those 
of  Varanus  sivalensis,  Palconer,  but  attain  three  times  the  dimensions. 

Xoc.  and  Horizon.  Branch  of  the  Condamine  Itiver  (Collu.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; 
Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  {Mr.  St.  Jean) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Gemis—VABANUS,  Merran,  1820. 

(Tent.  Syst.  Amijhib.,  p.  68.)  t 

Varauus  DTEirs,  De  Vis. 

Varanus  diruSf  De  "Vis,  Proc.  It.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  98. 

Obs.  Founded  on  a large  Varan  tooth,  in  which  the  compression  usually  seen  in 
representatives  of  this  genus  is  carried  to  an  unusual  extent.  “ Its  height  and  breadth 
at  the  base  are  thrice  those  of  a corresponding  tooth  of  V.  varius — wherefore,  on  the 
assumption  of  like  proportions  throughout,  it  represents  a Varan  of  about  sixteen  feet 
in  length.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {R.  W.  Jiros^— Collu . Queensland 
Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 

Vaeantjs  emeritus,  De  Vis. 

Varanus  emeritus.  De  "Uis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pfcs.  2 and  3,  p.  98. 

Obs.  Laeertilian  remains  consi.sting  of  portions  of  a humerus  and  tibia.  The 
humerus  is  “ from  an  adult  individual,  and  indicates  a species  not  greatly  larger  than  an 
average  V.  varius  ; the  tibia  represents  an  individual  nearly  one-half  as  large  again.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {R.  W.  Frost — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 

Oenus—HOTIOSAURUS,  Owen,  1884. 

(Proc.  E.  Soc.,  xxxvi.,  p.  221.) 

Noxiosaueus  destatus,  Owen. 

Notiosaurus  dentatus,  Owen,  Proc.  E.  Soc.,  1884,  xxxvi.,  p.  221. 

, „ Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1884,  clxxv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  249,  t.  12. 

1 . „ „ De  Vis,  Proc.  E.  Soc.  Queensland,  1885,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  25,  t.  1-3  (humerus  and  scapula) ; 

” ,’  De  Vis,  Ibid.,  1889,  vi.,  Pt.  2 and  3,  p.  97. 

Obs.  The  remains  of  a Pleurodont  Laeertilian,  consisting  of  “the  outer  end  of  a 

dentary  element  of  the  mandible,”  with  portions  of  two  teeth  in  situ,  were  described 


♦Proc.  E.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  97. 

t Fide  Lydekker,  Cat.  Poss.  Eeptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  1888,  Pt.  1,  p.  281. 
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under  the  above  name  from  Cuddie  Springs,  Co.  Clyde,  New  South  Wales.  These  were 
compared  with  the  living  Australian  Lizard,  Varanus  (Hydrosaurus)  ffigas.  Mr.  C.  W. 
De  Vis  has  since  hypothetically  referred  to  Notiosaurus  a left  humerus  and  scapula, 
representing  a reptile  with  a “ probable  length  of  fifteen  feet,”  and  a tooth.  The  latter 
resembles  in  outline  that  of  Hydrosaurus,  but  is  proportionately  thicker. 

The  tooth  is  from  Darling  Downs,  but  the  localities  of  the  bones  are  not  stated  ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  they  were  obtained  at  widely  separated  places,  for  Mr.  De  Vis  says, 
speaking  of  the  scapula — “ which,  from  wide  difference  of  locality,  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  same  individual  as  the  humerus.” 

Although  the  bones  described  by  Mr,  De  Vis  may  represent  a large  Lacertilian, 
related  to  Hydrosaurus  or  Monitor  ( = Varanus),  to  place  them  definitely  with  the  species 
W.  dentatus  is  perhaps  a little  premature.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  referred 
these  bones  to  a distinct  genus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  The  tooth  at  Clifton,  Darling  Downs  (O'.  W.  He  Vis — Colin. 
Queensland  Mus.) — Mr.  De  Vis  informs  me  that  the  bones  came  from  Pilton  and 
Chinchilla — Pluviatile  deposits. 


Order-CROCODIIIA. 

Family— CEOCODILIDiE. 

Genus — OSOCOHILTTS,  Laurenti,  1768. 

(Spec.  Med.  Exhib.  Synop.  Eeptilium.) 

Cbocodilub  porosus,  Schneider. 

Crocodilus  porosus,  Schneider,  Hist.  Amphib.,  Pt.  2,  1801,  p.  159. 

,,  I,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Fobs.  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  1,  1888,  p.  59. 

Obs.  The  British  Museum  Collection  contains  portions  of  the  right  maxilla, 
teeth,  dermal  scutes,  and  caudal  vertebrm,  which  Mr.  E Lydekker  refers  to  this  species. 

Teeth  were  found  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Daintree  in  the  Diprotodon-breccias  of 
Northern  Queensland,  and  called  by  him  Grocodilus  australis,  but  in  all  probability 
they  were  those  of  O.  porosus,  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  as  presented 
by  “ Sir”  E.  Daintree.*  Mr.  Daintree  remarked  that  the  Crocodile  had,  during  the 
Quaternary  Period,  a greater  inland  range  than  it  has  now. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Maryvale  Creek,  Lat.  19°  30'  S.  {The  late  H.  Haintree — 
Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) ; Clifton  Plains,  Darling  Downs  {The  late  Prof.  Harhness — Colin.  Brit. 
Mus.) ; Diprotodon-breccia,  G-owrie,  Darling  Downs  {Hr.  G.  Bennett — Colin.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Genus— PALLIMNABGHUS,  He  Vis,  1886. 

(Proc.  E.  Soc.  Queensland  for  1885,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  181.) 

PAIiLIMNAECHUS  POLLENS,  He  Vis. 

Pallimnarchus  pollens,  De  Vis,  Loo.  cit.,  p.  191. 

Ohs.  Speaking  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  Crocodilian  fragments  in  the 
Queensland  drifts,  Mr.  De  Vis  says  ; — “ Eeceutly,  however,  more  instructive  cranial  and 
mandibular  fossils  have  been  met  with,  and  it  may  now  be  no  longer  premature  to  invite 

* Strange  to  say,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  C.M.G.,  &c.,  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Mr, 
Lydekker  as  “Sir  R.  Daintree.”  The  same  mistake  is  committed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  F.  Murray,  in  his 
“ Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Victoria.”  (8vo.  Melbourne,  1887.) 
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attention  to  the  evidence  they  give  in  favour  of  two  conclusions — first,  that  the  saurian 
member  of  the  past  fauna  was  not  identical  with  either  of  the  two  crocodilians  in  the 
present  one  ; second,  that  it  was  not  even  nearly  allied  to  them.”  Portions  of  the  skull, 
both  young  and  adult,  jaws,  teeth,  and  scutes  are  described. 

Mr.  De  Vis’  conclusions  are — “ No  doubt  remains  that  the  fossil  species  was 
one  distinct  from  the  Indo-Australian,  and  probably  ecdemie,  Grocodilus  porosus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  saurian  peculiar  to  our  northern  tableland  on  the  other  . . 

. . . it  appears  that  the  portions  of  skull  examined  do  not,  in  their  imperfect 

condition,  present  a combination  of  characters  exclusively  alligatorian,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  distinctly  crocodilian  ; but  that  if  we  allow  this  seeming  equilibrium  of  testimony 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  weight  derived  from  the  imbrication  of  the  scutes,  the  beam  must 

sink  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  American  family. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Gowrie  Creek,  -Wiembilla  Creek,  Condamine  Kiver, 
and  Eight-mile  Plains,  near  Brisbane  (C.  W.  He  Vis  Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 
Eluviatile  deposits. 

Class — Aves. 

Ols.  According  to  Mr.  C.  AV.  De  Vis,*  twenty-four  genera  of  birds,  containing 
twenty-eight  species,  are  now  known  from  Queensland  deposits.  Seven  of  the  genera 
and  the  whole  of  the  species  are  considered  by  him  to  be  extinct.  Mr.  De  Vis 
remarks The  extent  of  the  change  which  the  Nototheriau  avifauna  of  Queensland 
is  thus  shown  to  have  undergone  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  marsupials.  With  two  or  three  very  doubtful  exceptions,  all  these  have  submitted 
to  specific  metamorphosis,  and  of  twenty-six  of  the  old  genera  but  fourteen  survive. 
Has  the  change  been  rapid  ? Then,  from  what  cause?  Not  from  the  advent  of  man; 
savages  do  not  exterminate.  Have  we  hitherto  considered  this  fauna  younger  than  it 
really  was?  Possibly  ; but  for  the  solution  of  these  questions  we  must  look  to  further 
accumulation  and  study  of  palmontological  evidence.  So  far  as  the  Writer  can  see  at 
present,  the  Age  of  the  fauna  preserved  in  the  Darling  Downs  Deposits  cannot  well  be 
later  than  Early  Pliocene.” 

Order-CAKINATiE. 

Eamily — EALCONID.^. 


Oenus — TAP H.^TTTS,  He  Vis,  1891. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  vi.  (2),  p.  123.) 

TAnn.®Trs  beacuiaiis,  He  Vis. 

Urocetus  brachialis,  De  Vis,  Loo.  cit.,  1889,  v.  (2),  Pt.  4,  p.  162 
Taphatus  brachialis,  De  Vis,  Loc.  cit,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  1,  p.  123. 

Obs.  The  distal  half  of  a humerus  and  a femur  of  a diurnal  bird  of  prey  are 
recorded  under  the  above  names  respectively,  given  in  the  synonymy.  The  humerus 
was  “ the  first  relic  of  an  arborial  bird  of  flight  hitherto  recognised  amongst  the  remains 
of  the  extinct  birds  of  Queensland.”  The  femur,  on  which  Mr.  De  Vis  appears  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress,  is  compared  with  that  of  several  living  genera,  and  the  following 
desertion  offered:- “Femur  stout  (index  circ.  9-4),  proximal  end  transversely 
expauLd,  shaft  compressed,  pneumatic  foramen  small;  a rudimentary  third  trochanter, 

entepicondylar  pit  between  condyle  and  epicondylo.  _ n n n 

^ Loc^and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {G.  W.  He  Vts-Co\ht  Que^ens- 
land  Mus.)  ; Neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  Darling  Downs  (H.  ifarsii— Colin.  Queensland 

Mus.)  

*Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  455, 
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Genus— NUCBASTUB,  Be  Vis,  1892. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  437.) 

Necrastpe  alaceb,  Be  Vis. 

N'ecrastur  alacer,  De  Vis,  Loo.  oit.,  p.  437,  t.  24,  f.  la  and  b. 

Ohs.  Portion  of  the  proximal  end  of  a right  humerus,  and  the  distal  end  of  an 
ulna  representing  a bird  allied  to  Niscetus,  the  Little-crested  Eagle. 

Loc.  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 


Family — PELIOAK'ID./E. 

Genus — PBLIGANIfS,  Linnceus,  1748. 

(Syat.  Nat.) 

Pelicattus  peoattts,  Be  Vis. 

Pelicanus  proavus,  De  Vis,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  p.  444,  t.  24,  f.  6a  and  b. 

Ohs.  A left  tarsometatarsal  and  a mutilated  metacarpal  have  been  identified  by 
Mr.  De  Vis  as  those  of  a small  Pelican. 

Boc.  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 


Family — AEDEID.iE. 

Genus— PALMOP BLAB GUS,  Be  Vis,  1892. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  441.) 

PALiEOPELAEGirS  NOBILIS,  Be  Vis. 

Palceopelargus  nobilis,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  441,  t.  24,  f.  4a  and  6. 

Ohs.  The  remains  of  this  bird  consist  of  *the  “ distal  end  of  a right  ‘ medius  ’ 
metacarpal  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  ‘annularis.’  ” 

The  metarcarpals  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  nobilis,  Mr.  De  Vis  believes  to  be  those 
of  Garphibis  and  Xenorhynchus,  and  of  these  the  latter  approaches  it  most  nearly  in 
general  form  and  size  combined. 

Loc.  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 


Genus — PLATALBA,  Linnceus,  1766. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  xii.) 

PlATALEA  StfBTENUIS,  Be  Vis. 

Platalea  subtenuia,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  443,  t.  24,  f.  5o  and  b. 

Obs.  Proximal  two-thirds  of  a right  femur  of  a supposed  Spoonbill.  “ The 
specific  differences  from  P.  regia  and  P.  flavipes  observable  in  the  fossil  are  a greater 
flattening  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  shaft  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  a diminution 
of  the  transverse  axis  of  its  distal  moiety,  resulting  in  a more  cylindrical  but  more 
slender  form.” 

Loc.  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 
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I'amily — ANATIDJE. 

Genus — AJSfAS,  Linnmus,  1748. 

(Syst.  Nat.) 

Aitas  elapsa,  De  Vis. 

Anas  elapsa,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  See.  N.  S.  W ales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1281,  t.  33,  f . ia-c. 

Obs.  The  presence  of  Anas  amongst  the  Post-Tertiary  fossils  of  Queensland 
depends  upon  the  identification  of  a left  tibia  and  portion  of  a left  femur  by  Mr. 
De  Vis,  The  proportions  and  gener.al  appearance  of  the  bones  are  those  of  a Teal,  and 
the  size  about  that  of  Anas  punctata. 

Zoo.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  ((7.  W.  De  Fis— Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.)— Lacustrine  or  Fluviatile  deposits.  [“  The  Chinchilla  deposits  are  beds  of 
sand  of  considerable  but  unascertained  thickness  . . . overlaid  by  a hard  con- 
glomerate of  argillaceous  grit  and  gravel  . . . and  evidently  a lacustrine  beach,  or 

river  bank  detritus.” — De  Vis.'] 

Genus — ZENBItOGTONA,  Sioainson,  1837. 

(Nat.  Hist.  Birds,  p.  365.) 


Dexduoctgna  tamdipinhis,  De  Vis. 

Dendrocygna  mlidipinnis,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1282,  t.  34,  f.  5-6. 

Obs.  A Wood-duck  is  represented  by  the  proximal  half  <5f  a loft  humerus,  and 
a right  ulna.  The  bones  cannot  be  identified,  says  Mr.  De  Vis,  with  either  of  the  living 

Australian  species.  ^ 

Zoo.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (0.  W.  De  Fis— Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.)— Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 


Genus — BIZIUBA,  Zeacli,  1824. 

(Gen.  Zoology.) 

Bizittea  exhumata,  De  Vis. 

Bisiura  exhwniata,  De  Vis,  Proo.  E.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  57,  t.  4. 

Obs.  The  fossil  to  which  this  name  is  applied  is  the  left  metatarsus  of  a Duck, 
agreeing  in  its  massive  proportions  with  the  existing  genus  Biziura.  It  is  approximately 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  metatarsu.s  of  a male  Biziura  lohafa,  Sh&w  ■,  li,  therefore, 
from  an  individual  of  the  same  sex  it  would  represent  a smaller  species,  but  if,  on  the 

other  hand,  from  a female,  a larger  one.  ™ n ii  n 

Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Fis— Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.)— Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Genus— NTBOOA,  Eleming,  1822. 

(Phil.  Zool.) 


Nieoca  eobusta,  De  Vis. 

Nyroca  rdbusta,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1278,  t.  33,  f.  1 and  2. 

Obs.  This  name  was  proposed  for  portions  of  a right  humerus  ulna,  and  e 
coracoid,  supposed  to  represent  a Hyroca  of  superior  strength  to  ^ ® 

(A.  australis,  Gould).  “It  was  a distinctly  larger  ® ^ „ 

representative  in  modern  days,  being  one-eighth  more  ^he  width  of  the  e bow^jo  . 

Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (C.  IF.  De  Vis  Colin.  Quee 
land  Mus.)— Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 
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• Nxeoca  eeclusa,  De  Vis. 

N'yroca  australis  et  redusa,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  pp.  1281  and  1292, 

t.  33,  f,  3. 

Obs.  A coracoid  bone  is  referred  to  the  recent  species  N.  australis,  Gould.  “ It 
is  the  first  instance,  within  the  Writer’s  personal  experience,  of  identity,  or  even  of 
affinity  so  close,  between  recent  and  post-pliocene  vertebrates  from  Darling  Downs.”  In 
a postscript,  however,  reasons  are  assigned  for  regarding  it  as  distinct  from  Nyroca 
australis,  and  the  specific  name  redusa  is  given  to  it. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (O'.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.)  — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Pamily— PLOTID^. 

Genus — PLOTUS,  Linnmus,  1766. 

(Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  xii.) 

Plotps  paevus,  De  Vis. 

Plotus  parvus,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  See.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1286,  t.  35,  f.  10a  and  6. 

Obs.  A left  humerus  would  appear  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a Darter,  with 
certain  affinities  to  the  Pelicanidae.  “ Together  with  the  essential  traits  of  Plotus  this 
bone  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a few  indications  of  extraneous  affinity — perhaps  we  may 
infer  that,  as  an  early  form  of  the  geuus,  it  had  not  attained  the  high  specialisation  of 
its  later  representative.” 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  ((7.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Eamily— COLDMBIDJE. 

Genus— LITHOPHAPS,  De  Vis,  1891. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  1,  p.  121.) 

Lithophaes  ulnaeis,  De  Vis. 

Lithophaps  ulnaris,  De  Vis,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  122. 

Obs.  A genus  and  species  founded  on  an  ulna  having  the  general  proportions  of 
the  genus  Chaleophaps.  It  is  thus  described — ” Ulna  stout,  index  7-38,  subcylindrical, 
continuously  arched,  with  a single  row  of  eight  remigial  tubercles  ; arthral  surfaces  as 
in  Meyaloprepia.” 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  Darling  Downs  {H.  Hurst — 
Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 

Family — GOUEID.®. 

Genus — PPOGUBA,  De  Vis,  1888. 

(Proc.  K.  Soc.  Queensland,  v.,  Pt.  4,  p.  131.) 

Peoguea  oallinacea,  De  Vis. 

Progura  gallmacea,  De  Vis,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  127,  2d.  pi.,  4 side  figs. 

Obs.  The  presence  of  a Goura  or  “ Ground  Pigeon”  during  Post-Tertiary  times 
is  indicated,  according  to  Mr.  De  Vis,  by  four  portions  of  metatarsals.  Affinity  with 
the  genus  Goura  is  “indicated  by  the  shortness  of  the  calcaneal  process,  sudden 
attenuation  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  at  its  proximal  end,  elevation  of  the  hind  toe, 
rapid  expansion  of  the  distal  end,  and  subsequent  descent  of  the  lateral  trochleas.” 
The  fossils  are  twice  the  size  of  the  corresponding  bones  of  Goura. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla  and  Gowrie  Creek,  Darling  Downs  * {G.  TV.  De 
Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 


Information  supplied  by  Mr.  De  Vis. 
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Family— MEGAPODID^, 

Genus — OJSOSOMHIS,  De  Yis,  1889. 

(Proo.  K.  Soc.  Queensland,  vi.  Pt.  1,  p.  65.) 

ClIOSOBNIS  PBJETEEITTJS,  De  Vis. 

Qhosornis prceteritus^  DeVis,  Proc.  H.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  55. 

Obs.  Mr.  De  Vis  has  proposed  this  species  for  the  reception  of  the  proximal 
half  of  the  metacarpus  of  the  left  manus  of  a bird  which  agrees  in  several  special 
points  with  those  of  the  mound-building  family.  The  bone  combines  features  common 
to  both  the  existing  genera  Talegallus  and  Megapodms,  with  others  peculiar  to  itself. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  {G.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland 
Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Family — EALLID.®. 

Genus— DOEPHYBIO,  Brisson,  1760. 

(Ornithologie.)* 

PoErTTTEIO  ? EEPEETA,  De  VtS. 

Porphyria  repertci^  T)g  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1283,  t.  34,  f.  7 uand  6. 

Ohs.  A right  tarso-metatarsus  is  referred  provisionally  by  Mr.  De  Vis  to  a 
Coot,  near  Porphyria  melanoius  in  size.  It  may,  however,  be  generally  distinct. 

Boo.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  ((7.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

PoEPUXiiio  Mackixtoshi,  De  Vis. 

Porphyria  Machintoshi,  He  Vis,  Pruc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W ales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  440,  t.  24,  f.  2 a and  6. 

Ohs.  The  distal  extremity  of  a right  tarso-metatarsus  indicates  a species 
differing  from  the  preceding  in  its  greater  size.  Mr.  De  Vis  remarks  that  probably  the 
present  species  and  Porphyrio  reperta  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a new  genus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lesser  elevation  of  the  hind  toe  than  in  the  recent  forms  of  Porphyrio, 
whilst  the  inner  trochlea  in  the  jiresont  fossil  is  distinctly  shorter. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Near  Warwick  {H.  Hurst— CoWn.  Queensland  Mus.)— 
Fluviatile  deposits. 

Genus — GALLINULA,  Brisson,  1760. 

(Ornithologie.)  t 

Gallinula  steenuipes,  De  Vis. 

GalKnuJa  strcnuipes,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1284,  t.  34,  f.  8,  8a, 

Ohs.  A left  tarso-metatarsus  is  described  by  Mr.  De  Vis  under  this  name.  It  is 
a little  less  than  one-fifth  longer  than  the  corresponding  bone  in  Gallinula  tenehrosa. 
“ The  evidence  given  may  perhaps  be  held  to  show  that  the  bird  represented  by  this  bone 
was  a Moor-hen,  and  one  of  larger  size  than  the  living  species.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (0.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Gaelinula  peealata,  De  Vis. 

Gallinuin  peralata,  De  Via,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N,  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  440,  t.  24,  f.  3 a and  6. 

Ohs.  Founded  on  a humerus  possessing  an  index  so  far  raised  as  to  indicate  a 
bird  of  superior  strength  to  the  recent  G.  tenehrosa,  or  the  extinct  G.  strenuipes. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {0.  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) — 
Fluviatile  deposits. 

* Fide  Agassiz,  Nomen.  Zool.,  Fas.  2,  p.  31. 
t Agassiz,  loc.  cit.,  p.  30. 

2 8' 
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Genus — TBIBONYX,  Du  Bus,  1837. 

(Bull.  Acad.  Brux.) 

Triboftx  effluxus,  Be  Vis. 

FuKaa  prior,  De  Vis,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1285,  t.  35,  f.  95. 

Trihonyx  effluxus,  De  Vis,  Ibid.,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  .3,  p.  439. 

Ohs.  The  distal  end  of  a humerus  was  originally  figured  by  Mr.  De  Vis  as  tbat 
of  a Fulica,  but  it  proves  to  be  more  properly  referable  to  the  above  genus.  In  Fulica, 
Gallmula,  and  Porphyria,  the  autero-iuterior  side  of  the  trochlea  is  emarginated,  but  in 
Tribonyx  it  is  entire. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (C.  TV.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Genus — FTJLIOA,  Linnaus,  1748.' 

(Syst.  Nat.) 

Fulica  peiok,  De  Vis. 

Fulica  prior,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1258,  t.  35,  f.  9ix  {non  f.  95). 

Ohs.  This  name  is  now  restricted,  Mr.  De  Vis  informs  me,  to  the  proximal  end 
of  a humerus,  formerly  associated  under  the  same  name  with  the  distal  end  of  another 
like  bone. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  ((7.  TV.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Family— CICONIIDiE. 

Genus— XENORHTNCHDS,  Bonaparte. 

Xenokhtnchus  nanus,  De  Vis. 

Xenorhynchus  nanus,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  See.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  1287,  t.  35,  i.  11  a and  5. 
Ohs.  The  distal  half  of  a right  tibia,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Jabiru. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (C.  TV.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Order— RAril'J]. 

Family— Z».SOilfO  ENITHIDHl. 

Genus — DBOMOJtNIS,  Owen,  1872. 

(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  682;  Trans.  Ibid.  1873,  viii.,  Pt.  4,  p.  381.) 

Dbomoenis  austeaeis,  Owen. 

Dromornis  Australis,  Owen,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  682;  Ibid.,  1887,  Pt.  1,  p.  95. 

,,  „ „ Trans.  Ibid.,  1873,  viii.,  Pt.  4,  p.  381,  t.  62,  t.  63,  f.  1 and  2. 

Dinomis  Oweni,  Krefft  (m.a.),  Geol.  Mag.,  1874,  i.,  p.  46  {note). 

Dromornis  Australis,  Etheridge  fit.  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  179  {for  synonymy). 

» „ Owen,  Mem.  Wingless  Birds  New  Zealand,  &c.,  1879,  p.  467,  t.  100,  f.  1 and  2. 

,)  „ Etheridge  fil.,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  i.,  Pt.  2,  1889,  p.  129,  t.  11,  f.  1 and  2, 

t.  12,  f.  1 and  2 ; Ibid.,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  1890,  p.  36. 

),  „ Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  1891,  p.  3.5.5. 

Ohs.  The  first  intimation  of  the  occurrence  of  a 8truthious  Bird  in  the  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Queensland  is  due  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  who  announced  * 
the  discovery,  in  1869,  of  a femur  twelve  inches  in  length,  found  on 
sinking  a well  on  the  Peak  Downs,  between  Lord’s  Table  Mountain  and  the  heads 
of  Theresa  Creek,  and  near  the  track  from  Clermont  to  Broadsound.  The  bone 
was  found  in  a deposit  of  drift  pebbles  and  boulders  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 


* Geol.  Mag.,  1869,  vi.,  p.  383. 
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thick,  overlaid  by  thirty  feet  of  black  trappean  alluvium.  Clarke  referred  the  bone  to 
JDinornis,  but  in  1872  Sir  E.  Owen  fully  described  it  as  a new  genus  allied  to  Bromaius, 
under  the  name  of  Broniornis  (/5.  australis,  OwenV  The  remains  of  Bromornis  are 
also  known  from  New  South  Wales,  for  the  mutilated  femur  from  the  Wellington 
Caves,  figured  by  Prof.  Owen  m Mitchell’s  “Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
East  Australia,”*  ia  regarded  by  him  as  identical  with  the  Queensland  bone.  It  is 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  was  considered  by  Prof.  Owen,  from  comparative 
measurements,  to  represent  a bird  with  a greater  stature  than  the  Binornis  elephant o^us. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Clarke  made  his  announcement  the  late  Mr.  G.  Krelit  referred 
to  the  remains  of  this  bird  as  a Moa,  about  the  size  of  the  Binornis  robustus.  He  says, 
“ The  specimen  proving  the  presence  of  the  gigantic  bird,  a large  femur,  was  found  on 
the  Leichhardt  Downs  in  Queensland,  eighty-six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  now  in 
the  Australian  Museum.” 

A pelvis  of  Bromornis  was  subsequently  found  in  the  Canadian  Gold  Lead,  near 
Gulgong,  New  South  Wales,  aud  a mutilated  left  tibia  at  Mount  Gambler,  South 
Australia,t  both  of  which  were  examined,  and  the  latter  described  by  Sir  Eichard 
Ovveu.J  His  conclusions  on  the  femur  and  tibia  are  the  following  : — 

“ The  femur,  in  its  essential  character,  resembles  that  of  the  Emu  more  than  it 
does  the  similar  bone  of  the  Moa,”  and  that  “ the  characters  in  which  it  more  resembles 
Binornis  are  concomitant  with,  and  related  to,  the  more  general  strength  and  robust- 
ness of  the  bone— from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  species  manifested  dinornithic 
strength  and  proportions  of  the  hind  limbs,  combined  with  the  characters  of  close  affinity 
to  the  existing  smaller,  more  slender-limbed,  aud  swifter  wingless  bird  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  continent.”§ 

With  regard  to  the  tibia,  it  need  be  only  stated  that  there  is  a nearer  resemblance 
“ as  in  the  femur  of  the  gigantic  wingless  bird  of  A ustralia  to  the  genera  still  there 
represented  (^Bromaius  and  Gasuarina)  than  to  Binornis,  Apteryx,  or  Struthio.  1| 

In  1889,  amongst  a collection  of  bones  received  at  the  Geological  and  Mining 
Museum,  Sydney,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Cotter,  several  fragments  of  bird  bones  were  recognised. 
The  specimens  were  obtained  at  a depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  in  sinking  a 
well  on  Caiwarroo  Station,  near  Thargomindah,  on  the  Paroo  Eiver.  The  bird  bones 
consist  of  portions  of  the  right  tibia  and  left  fibula  of  Bromornis,  and  part  of  the  right 

tibia  of  a Bromaius.  _ i v i 

The  Bromornis  tibia  is  the  distal  extremity  of  the  right  bone,  obliquely 
broken  as  near  as  possible  about  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  The  comparative  measurements 
agree  fairly  well  with  those  of  Professor  Owen,  bearing  in  mind  the  relative  state  of 


preservation  of  the  bones. 


Measurements. 

Owen’s 

DromomU. 

Paroo 

Dromornis. 

Inches,  Lines. 

Inches.  Lines. 

Transverse  breadtli  of  tli©  sbaft  at  the  commencement  of  the 

2 2 

2 li 

distal  expansion 

Transverse  breadth  of  the  shaft  at  the  commencement  of  the 

3 5 

3 0 

distal  condyles 

1 

of 


* 2 Vols.  8tu.,  London,  1838. 
t Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  1877,  x.,  Pt.  3,  p.  186. 

X For  a full  history  of  these  discoveries  see  Clarke,  loe.  eit. 

§ Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  187.3,  viii.,  Pt.  6,  p.  383. 

11  Ibid.,  1877,  X.,  Pt.  3,  No.  8,  p.  187.  Mr.  De  Vis  informs  me 
the  affinities  of  Drmtiornis, 


that  he  does  not  concur 


in  Owen’s  view 
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The  bone  as  preserved  is  eight  and  a-quarter  inches  long,  the  broken  proximal  end  of 
the  shaft  having  a diameter  of  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  inches,  with  a round  oval 
section.  A measurement  taken  across  the  precondylar  groove,  at  that  point  which 
in  Dinornis  would  be  occupied  bj  the  bony  bridge,  gives  two  and  six-sixteenths 
inches.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  at  its  proximal  end  is  flattened  to  some 
extent,  hut  the  posterior  is  much  more  convex.  The  inner  lateral  surface  is  also 
flattened,  or  may  be  described  as  straight-walled,  and  is  margined  anteally  by  an 
extension  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  procnemial  ridge,  which  is  prominent  but 
obtuse.  On  the  anterior  surface,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  precondylar 
groove,  which  is  traceable  from  within  two  and  a-half  inches  of  the  broken  proximal 
end  of  the  shaft.  The  shallow  proximal  end.  of  this  grove  is  quite  contiguous  to 
the  inner  lateral  margin  of  the  shaft,  but,  as  it  progresses  towards  the  forepart  of 
the  hone,  it  takes  up  a median  position,  as  described  by  Owen.  The  fossa,  or  deeper 
portion  between  the  commencement  of  the  condyles,  is  more  transversely  obliquely 
placed  and  more  open  than  in  the  latter’s  figure  of  the  left  tibia.  Its  foramen  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  corresponding  pit  in  the  right  tibia  of  Dinornis  crassm ; and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a most  marked  difference  bcttvecn  the  fore  and  aft  thickness  of 
this  hone  immediately  above  the  position  of  the  bony  bri  Ige  and  that  in  the  first  cited. 
In  Dinornis  crassus  it  is  one  and  two-sixteenths  inches,  but  in  our  Dromornis  the 
measurement  reaches  one  and  six-.sixtoeiiths  inches — /.e.,  a difference  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch.  When  tlie  distal  pulley-like  articular  surface  is  compared  with  that  of 
Dinornis  crassus,  very  marked  differences  are  perceptible.  The  inner  and  upper  ends 
of  the  condylar  ridge  on  the  anterior  side  approximate  closely  in  Dinornis,  but  they 
do  not  do  so  in  Dinornis  crassus,  the  result  being  that  the  intercondylar  space  or 
channel  is  much  narrower  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  in  Dromornis  than  in 
Dinornis  crassus.  On  the  outer  lateral  surface,  between  the  upper  edges  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  condylar  margins,  there  is  an  almost  median  depression; 
this  also  exists  in  Dinornis.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Emu  and  in  the  Cassowary 
this  is  not  present,  but  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  plain  and  flattened.  The 
bone-substance  is  thick,  measuring  at  the  proximal  fracture  six-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
the  central  cavity  being  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  less  in  a contrary 
direction. 

The  hone  which  I refer  to  the  fibula,  is  in  the  same  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
the  proximal  end  of  the  left  bone,  three  and  a-quarter  ineliea  long.  The  upper  articular 
surface  is  worn  and  almost  flat  and  broad ; in  fact  much  broader  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  fibula  of  Dinornis  eleiihantopus.  The  outer  edge  of  the  head  is 
sharp,  and  the  same  side  retires  inwards,  forming  a strongly  concave  surface.  The  fore 
and  aft  measurement  of  the  head  is  two  and  fourteen-sixteenths  inches,  the  trans- 
verse or  cross  measurement  being  one  and  three-quarter  inches.  The  inner  side  of  the 
fibula  in  Dinornis  elephant  opus,  between  the  two  inner  extremities  of  the  head,  is 
roughly  triangularly  concave ; in  the  Emu  it  is  olongately  concave,  but  in  the  present 
fossil  the  similar  surface  is  limited,  to  some  extent  protuberant,  and  deeply  and  closely 
marked  by  pits  for  muscular  attachment. 

The  posterior  prolongation  of  the  head  is  very  marked  and  long,  projecting 
backwards  as  an  obtuse  elongate  process,  and  when  compared  with  the  similar  part  of 
the  fibula  of  D.  elephant  opus,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  less  thick  and  massive  but  more 
projecting.  In  the  Ostrich  there  is  a further  diminution,  and  a still  greater  in  the  Emu. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  in  the  Dinornis  elephantopus  is  one  and  four- 
sixteenths  inches  at  a corresjionding  point  to  that  at  which  our  bone  is  broken.  The 
same  measurement  of  the  latter  is  only  one  inch,  proving  it  to  he  a less  powerful  hone 
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at  this  particular  point.  The  antero-posterior  width  of  the  present  fossil  at  the 
fractured  end  is  one  and  thirteen-sixteenths  inches  ; that  of  the  bird  used  above  for 
comparison  nearly  as  possible  the  name. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  one  is  the  generally  more  massive  outline  of  this  fibula 
than  that  oi Dinornis,  especially  in  the  wider  and  larger  head.  The  next  peculiarity  is 
the  outer  and  concave  smooth  surface  under  the  head,  which  is  noticeably  different  to 
the  structure  of  the  bone  both  in  D.  elephaninpus  and  the  Emu. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Peak  Downs  between  Lord’s  Tableland  and  the  head  of 
There.sa  Creek  {The  late  Leo.  W.B.  Clarke— GoWn.  Australian  Mus.);  Caiwaroo  Station, 
near  Thargomindah,  Paroo  Eiver  (A.  8.  Cotter — Colin.  Mining  and  Geol.  Mus.,  Sydney) 
— Eluviatile  deposits. 

Eamily — CASUARIIDiE. 

Genus— BBOMAIUS,  Vieillot,  1816. 

(Analyse  Nouv.  Ornith.  Element.)* 

Deomaius  EATEicixrs,  Be  Vis. 

Srmaius  novce-hollandia,  Davies,  Geol.  Mag.,  1884,  1.  (3),  p.  265.^ 

patricius,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn,  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1888,  iii.,  Pt.  3,  t.  36,  figs.  ISa-o. 

Etheridge  fil.,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  N.  S.  Wales,  i.,  Pt.  2,  1889,  p.  132,  t.  11,  f.  4,  t.  12, 
f.  3,  t.  13,  £.  3;  Ibid.,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  1890,  p.  36. 

Droriueus patrioius,  Lydekker,  Oat.  Eoss.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  1891,  p.  352. 

Dromaius  patrieius,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  446. 

Ohs.  Under  this  name  Mr.  De  Vis  has  desci-ibed  the  proximal  and  distal  ends  of 
a right  tibia,  and  a left  coracoid,  which  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  living  Emu 
{Bromaius  novcB-hollnndiw). 

Associated  with  the  remains  of  Bromortiis  from  the  Paroo  we  have  the  distal  end 
of  a right  tibia,  which  is  clearly  identical  with  that  of  Bromaius  patricius,  and  is  piobably 
that  of  a full-grown  bird.  Chief  amongst  the  many  points  of  interest  is  the  great 
development  of  the  extreme  distal  end  of  the  shaft,  where  broken,  as  compared  with  the 
condylar  portions.  That  is  to  say— in  the  fossil  tibia  the  shaft  is  much  the  larger  and 
more  solid,  but  in  the  recent  bone  the  condyles  and  portions  contiguous  are  by  far  the 
more  massive.  In  the  former  the  cavity  of  the  shaft  is  fourteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
by  eight-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  hut  in  the  latter  these  measurements  are  reduced  to 
twelve-sixteenths  and  seven-sixteenths  respectively.  In  both  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
is  the  same,  two-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two 
hones  appears  to  have  also  struck  Mr.  De  Vis,  and  is  expressed  in  his  description  of  the 

distal  end  of  the  tibia.  i i t+ 

Mr.  K.  Lydekker  ascribes  my  specimen  to  New  South  "Wales,  but  the  lo canty 

whence  it  is  derived  is  in  Queensland. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {C.  W.  Be  TVs— Colin. 
Queensland  iMus.)  ; Caiwaroo  Station,  near  Thargomindah,  Paroo  River  {A.  8.  Cotter- 
Colin.  Mining  and  Geol.  Mus.,  Sydney)— Eluviatile  deposits. 

Deomaius  beacilipes,  Be  Vis. 

Drmmius  gracilipes,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1892,  vi.  (2),  p.  445,  t.  23,  f.  7a-b. 

Ohs.  The  distal  extremity  of  a metatarsus  smaller  and  slimmer  than  that  of  the 
living  B.  nov(B-hollandi(B,  has  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  present  species  ; nor 
does  any  trace  of  the  plantar  artery  canal,  or  of  the  tunnel  or  groove  for  the 
descending  branch  of  the  artery  exist.  The  above  species,  B.  patricius,  is  intermediate 


Fidt  Agassiz,  Nomen.  Zook,  Pas.  2,  p.  26. 
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in  the  latter  characters,  the  plantar  perforation  being  exceedingly  small ; not  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  pin.  In  all  probability  Z).  gracilipes  was  not  only 
smaller  than  the  Emu,  but  also  more  attenuated  in  the  proportions  of  its  limb. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Darling  Downs  (G  W.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) — 
Fluviatile  deposits. 

Family— DINOENITHID^. 

Genus — DINORNIS,  Owen,  1844. 

(Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  iii.,  Pt.  3,  235.) 

DtNOKNIS  QUEENSLAJS-Diai,  Be  VlS. 

Dinornis  queenslandicG,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R,  Soc.  Queensland,  1884,  i.,  Pt.  1,  p.  23,  t.  3 and  4. 

„ „ Lydekker  Cat.  ross.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  1891,  p.  222. 

„ ,,  Be  Vis,  New  Zeiibrid  Journ.  Sci.,  1891,  i.  (2),  No.  3,  p.  97. 

Ohs.  The  presence  of  a species  of  Moa  during  Post-Tertiary  times  in  Queensland 
has  been  inferred  by  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  from  the  characters  of  a struthious  femur  in  the 
Queensland  Museum.  The  specimen  presents  precisely  the  measurements  of  Dinornis 
crassus,  Owen,  and  Mr.  De  Vis  adds — “ The  large  air  channel  into  the  interior  bone  of 
the  Emu,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  excursive  habits  of  the  typical  birds,  is  wanting 
in  all  the  fossils  under  consideration,  but  in  the  Moa,  and  in  our  fossil  alike,  it  is  fore- 
shadowed by  three  small  foramina  just  beneath  the  hinder  edge  of  the  neck The 

chief  particulars  in  which  the  femur  differs  from  that  of  Dromornis,  are  a long  sloping 
neck,  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  a full  and  irregularly  oval  shaft,  and  a 
broad  outer  trochanterian  surface.  These  are  precisely  the  characters  by  which  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  Dinornis  is  differentiated  by  Sir  E.  Owen  from 
that  of  Dromornis,  and  in  all  of  them  bur  fossil  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  femurs 
of  D.  crassus  and  D.  elephant  opus." 

I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  De  Vis  for  a reproduction  of  this  fragmentary 
bone.  A very  careful  comparison  with  the  femur  of  a Dinornis  and  with  the  type  of 
Dromornis  compels  me  to  admit  the  close  resemblance  between  his  bone  and  the  former. 
On  it  Mr.  E.  Lydekker  also  remarks — “ This  specimen  appears  indistinguishable 
from  the  femora  of  true  Dinornithidse,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  femur  of 
Dromornis." 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (J.  Daniels — Colin.  Queensland 
Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 


Family— APTEETGIDiE. 

Genus— METAPTEBYX,  De  Vis,  1892. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  3,  p.  453.) 

Metapteetx  bierons,  De  Vis. 

Meiapicryx  hifronSf  De  Vis,  Loc,  ciLy  p,  453,  fc.  23,  f.  8 a and  5. 

Ohs.  The  distal  half  of  atarso-metatarsus,on  careful  comparison  with  the  similar 
bone  in  the  Apteryx,  seems  to  “justify  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  all  our  preconcep- 
tions this  Australian  relic  represents  a bird  having  a decided  family  relationship  with 
the  Apterygidse  of  New  Zealand.”  The  more  striking  features  in  which  it  appears  to 
resemble  the  Apteryx  are  the  great  distal  extension  of  the  pedicels  of  the  trochlese,  a 
like  equality  in  the  length  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  lateral  pedicels,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mesial  trochlea  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  other  two,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
not  an  Apteryx,  as  is  evinced  by  the  absence  or  rudimentary  state  of  the  hind  toe,  the 
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superior  length  of  the  inner  one  of  the  lateral  toes,  and  the  enlargement  , 

one  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  laterals.  Although  M.  hifrons  did  not  escee  e 
Kiwis  in  stature,  its  cursorial  power  was  much  greater,  and  it  may  he  in  erre 

bird  was  as  much  an  Emu  as  an  Apteryx.  , j tvt  ^ 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  (0.  W.  Be  T^-Colln.  Queensland  Mus.)- 

Eluviatile  deposits. 

Class — M AMM  ALIA. 

Order— MOSOTREMATA. 

Family— ECHIDKID.®. 

Genus— BGRIBNA,  Cuvier,  1797. 

(Tabl.  Eldmentaire,  p.  143.) 

Echidna  Owenti,  Krefft. 

Echidna  Oxccni%  Krefft,  Ann.  and  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.,  1868,  i.,  p.  113,  f.  1-6. 

Krefft,  Australian  Vert.  ITosbiI  and  Recent,  1871,  p-  22. 

,,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1884,  clxxx.,  Ft.  1,  p.  273,  t.  14. 

„ Owmih  Lydekker,  Oat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Ft.  5,  p.  290.  ^ 

Ohs.  The  late  Mr.  G.  Krefft  figured  a fragment  of  a humerus  of  larger  size  than 
the  corresponding  bone  of  the  existing  Echidna,  to  which  he  applied  the  above  na 

Sir  liichard  Owen  has  since  described  the  remains  of  an  Echtdna  from  the 
Wellington  Valley  Caves  as  E.  Bamsayi,  but  he  made  no  comparison  between  his  own 
and  Mr.  KrefEt’s  fossils.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  Mr.  Richard  Lydekker  is  correc 
in  uniting  both  in  one  species.  He  remarks-“  Considerably  exceeding  in  size  the  exist- 
ing  E.  Bruijnii  of  New  Guinea.”  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  type  was  obtained  in  the 

ossiferous  breccia  of  the  Wellington  Caves.  -v  /~t  n a * Uor, 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {The  late  G.  Krefft— CoWu.  Australian 
Museum) — Fluviatile  deposits. 

Family— ORNITHORHTNCHID^. 

Qenus—OBNITHdBHYNGHUS,  Blumenhach,  1800. 

(Voigt’s  Magazin.)* 

Oenithoeuynchtts  agiuis.  Be  Vis. 

OmUhorhynchus  agilis,  De  Vis,  Proo.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1885,  ii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  35,  t.  4,  f.  1-3^ 

Ohs.  The  existence  of  the  Platypus  in  Post-Tertiary  times  in  Queensland  is 
believed  by  Mr.  De  Vis  to  be  assured  from  the  presence  of  an  adult  right  tibia, 
shows  no  sign  of  having  been  inherited  from  a less  modified,  that  is,  more  reptilian 
precursor  ; on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  all  the  character  of  the  genus  as  represented  y 
[0.1  paradoxus,  fully  matured,  and  even  more  pronounced  than  m its  descendant  , 

nerhans  worthy  of  remark  that,  presuming  this  tibia  to  be  full-sized  as  well  as  adult, 
Fndicates  a species  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  present  one.”  The  bone  is  even  thoug 

to  represent  a distinct  and  undescribed  genus. 

^ A mandible  was  also  collected  at  the  same  locality  which  corresponds  in  rep 

senting  a smaller  species  than  the  living  0.  anatinus.  , , . .v 

^Messrs.  Flower  and  Lydekker  appear  to  have  entirely  °“vnus  ”+ 

of  this  extinct  species  in  their  othcrw  ise  excellent  account  of  the 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Near  Pilton,  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (0.  W.  Be  Vts 

Colin.  Queensland  Museum)  — hluviatile  deposits. 

* jrjrfe  Agassiz,  Nomenolator  Zoul.,  Pas.  1,  p.  23. 

+ Introd.  Study  of  Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct,  1891,  p.  119. 
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Order— MARSITPIAEIA. 

Family— PHASCOLOMTID^. 

Oenus—PSASOOLOIfYS,  Qeoffroy,  1803. 

(Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  ii.,  p.  365.) 

Ohs  The  extinct  "Woinhats  may  he  divided,  as  they  have  been  to  a certain 
extent  by  Sir  E Owen,  into  two  groups — those  of  equal  or  less  size  than  the  existing 
species,  and  those  exceeding  the  latter.  In  the  first  division  we  have  P.  meclius,  P. 
magnus,  and  P.  gigas ; in  the  second  one,  P.  Mitohelli,  P.  farms,  P.  plafyrhinus, 
and  P . Thomsoni.  Professor  Owen  states  that  we  are  now  acquainted  with  species  of 
PJiascolomys  exhibiting  “gradations  of  bulk  rising  from  that  of  a Marmot  to  that  of  a 
Tapir  but  it  is  quite  open  to  doubt  if  the  gigantic  species  burrowed,  like  their  more 
recent  and  smaller  brethren. 


Phascolomts  meditts,  Owen. 

Phaicolomys  medius,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  cixii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  241,  t.  32,  f.  2-7,  t.  33,  f.  2-6,  t.  34,  t.  35,  f.  7. 
II  II  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  339  and  353,  Atlas,  t.  57,  f.  2-7,  t.  58,  f.  2-6, 

t.  59,  t.  60,  f.  7. 

II  I,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  149. 

Ohs.  Lower  and  upper  jaws  of  this  species  have  been  discovered,  indicating  a 
Wombat  larger  than  either  of  the  two  largest  existing  species.  The  lower  jaw  must 
have  been  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  entire  animal  when  full  grown  one-half 
larger  than  P.  platyrhinus. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  Eiver  at  Eton  Vale,  Darling  Downs  (JE.  S.  Hill 
— Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {_Mr.  Turner — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; 
Drayton,  Darling  Downs  [Sir  I).  Cooper — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — Eluviatile  deposits. 

Phascolomts  magnus,  Owen. 

Phascolomt/a  magnus,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  cixii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  246,  t.  35,  f.  1-6. 

I>  II  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  344-346,  and  353,  t.  60,  f.  1-6. 

II  II  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  148. 

Ohs.  The  disposition  of  the  upper  molars  in  this  species  resembles  that  of 
P.  medius,  and  is  of  the  type  of  the  existing  Hairy-nosed  Wombat. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eton  Yale,  Darling  Downs  [H.  S.  Hill — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; 
Drayton,  Darling  Downs  [Sir  H.  Cooper — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — Eluviatile  deposits. 

Phascolomts  Mitchellt,  Owen. 

Phasmlomys  Mitchdli,  Owen,  Mitchell’s  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  p.  362,  t.  30,  £.  4-6. 

1.  I.  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  cixii.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  177,  179,  181,  182,  and  191,  t.  17,  f.  1,  3-5, 

7 and  8,  1. 18,  f.  1-7,  t.  19,  f.  6,  t.  21,  f.  5 and  6. 

II  II  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  318,  320,  322,  324,  332,  and  353,  t.  50,  f.  1, 

3,  5,  7,  and  8,  t.  51,  f.  1-7,  t.  53,  f.  5,  t.  55,  f.  6 and  6. 

II  II  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  152. 

II  II  Oe  Vis,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 

Ohs.  This  specie^  agrees  more  or  less  in  size  with  the  existing  Wombats,  and  is 
close  to  P.  platyrhinus.  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  has  quite  recently  afforded  strong  evidence  of 
the  satisfactory  specific  importance  of  this  species,  by  describing  numerous  bones  other 
than  those  of  the  cranium. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Cowrie,  Darling  Downs  (P.  H.  Isaac) — Eluviatile  deposits. 
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Phascolomts  PAETtJs;  Owen. 

Phctscolomys  parvus;  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  clxii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  193,  t.  19,  f.  6 and  7,  t.  20,  f.  6-8,  t.  23,  f.  6 
and  7,  t.  38,  f.  5 and  0. 

,,  ,,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  331  and  353,  Atlas,  t.  53,  f.  6 and  7,  t.  54, 

{.  6-8,  t.  56,  f.  6 and  7,  t.  63,  f.  5 and  6. 

,,  ,,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  1.56. 

Obs.  Although  a small  species,  does  not  agree  with  the  smallest  known  living 
form,  the  Tasmanian  Wombat. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {Mr.  Turnei — Colin.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Phascolomts  PLATYRHiurs,  Owen. 

Phascolomys  platyrhinu-s,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  clxii.,  Pt.  2,  jip.  175,  180,  193,  t.  19,  f.  2,  t.  20,  f.  3-5, 

t.  21,  f.  2,  t.  23,  f.  1 and  8— cuts  p.  17-5,  f.  1,  p.  179,  f.  5,  and  p.  180,  f.  7. 
Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  328-334,  and  353  cuts  p.  316,  f.  3, 
p.  320,  f.  5,  p.  321,  f.  7,  t.  52,  f.  2,  t.  53,  f.  2,  t.  54,  f.  3-5,  t.  55,  f.  2, 
t.  56,  f.  1 and  8,  t.  68,  f.  1,  t.  98,  f.  3,  4,  and  13,  t.  99,  f.  3 and  4,  t.  100, 
f.  4-6  and  8,  t.  101,  f.  8,  4,  and  10,  t.  102,  f.  2,  4,  and  6. 

,,  ,,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Boss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  155. 

Ohs.  The  shape  and  proportions  of  the  molars  seen  in  the  living  examples  of 
this  species,  says  Prof.  Owen,  are  closely  preserved  in  the  fossil  forms.  J he  researches 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  * amongst  the  Darling  Downs  Phascolomydro  have  rendered  it 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  this  spccit^s  is  represented  in  Ihe  ossiferous  deposits  of  that 
district,  the  remains  hitherto  asciabed  to  P.  plaiyrhinus  being  in  all  probability  those 
of  P.  Mitclielli. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Eton  Vale,  Darling  Downs  (P.  S.  Hill — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) 
— Pluviatile  deposits. 

PuASCOLOMTS  Thomsoism,  Oweu. 

Phascolomys  Thomsoni,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1878,  clxii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  192,  t.  18,  f.  8 and  9,  t,  21,  f.  7. 

Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp-  333  and  353,  t.  51,  f.  8 and  9,  t.  55,  f.  7. 
Lydekker,  Oat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Ft.  5,  p.  156. 

Ohs.  The  critical  examinatiou  of  the  Darling  Downs  fossil  AVombat  remains, 
already  referred  to,  has  led  Mr.  De  Vis  to  the  conclusion  that  this  supposed  species  has 
no  existence.  He  remarks  f— “ H.  Thomsoni,  Ow.,  is  an  extremely  doubtful  species, 
uniquely  represented,  and  dependent  for  its  validity  upon  a single  character,  the. 

backivard  extension  of  the  symphasis,  a character  which  varies  with  age 

P.  Thomsoni  should,  therefore,  be  expunged  from  our  lists.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Drayton,  Darling  Downs  {Sir  D.  Coojier—GoWn.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Phascolomts  angustidexs,  He  Vis. 

Phascolomys  angustidens,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  243. 

Ohs.  Established  by  Mr.  De  Vis  for  a W ombat  distinguished  by  the  narrowness 
of  its  teeth,  “which  are  intermediate  in  breadth  between  those  of  P.  parvus  and 
P.  Mitclielli,  though  serially  as  long  or  longer  than  in  the  latter  species.  ^ As  a marked 
reduction  in  the  widtli  of  the  teeth  has  not  been  noted  in  the  descriptions  of  known 
species,  and  as  the  teeth  in  all  the  mandililes  of  P.  MitchelU  are  appreciably  the^samo 
in  width,  I must  perforce  regard  this  narrow-toothed  wombat  as  a new  species.”  A 
humerus' and  a tibia  are  also  referred  to  P.  angustidens.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  equal  in  size  to  P.  MitchelU,  but  more  delicate  in  structure. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Valley  of  the  Condamine,  Darling  Downs  {G  W.  He  Vts— 
Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) — Eluviatile  deposits. 

*Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  239. 
t Loc.  cit.,  p.  239. 
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Genus—PHASCOLONUS,  Owen,  1872. 

(Phil.  Trans.,  olxii.,  p.  248.) 

PlIASCOLONUS  GIGAS,  Oweil. 

Phascolmnys  gigas,  Owen,  Enoyclop.  Brit.,  18, o9,  xvii.,  p.  17.5,  f.  114. 

„ (Phascolonus)  gigas,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  clxii.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  248  and  255,  t.  36-38,  f.  1,  3,  and 

4,  t.  39,  f.  1-3,  t.  40. 

” ” •>  Owen,  Extinct  Mara.  Australia,  1877,  p.  346,  t.  61-63,  f.  1,  3,  and  4,  t.  64, 

f.  1-3,  t.  65. 

Phascolonus  gigas  (pars.),  Lydekker,  Cat.  Eo.ss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  6,  p.  157. 

„ „ Be  Vi.s,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  237. 

Obs.  ior  thi.s  gigantic  Wombat,  equalling  as  it  did  the  Wild  Ass  in  size.  Prof. 
Owen  has  proposed  the  sub-generic  name  of  Phascolonus,  but  both  Mr.  Lydekker  and 
Mr.  C.  W . De  Vis  have  raised  it  to  generic  rank. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {The  late  0.  H.  Hartmann— CoWn. 
Bnt.  Mus.)  ; G-owrie,  Darling  Downs  {Sir  D.  Cooper— CoWn.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; Eton  Yale, 
Darling  Downs  (it.  S.  Hill — Oolln.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; Tributary  of  the  Condamine  Eiver,  St. 
Jean  Station  {S.  St.  Jean — Colin.  Australian  Mus.)  ; Clifton  Plains,  Darling  Downs 
{Sir  F.  Hicholson  Colin.  Queen’s  College,  Cork) — Eluviatile  deposits. 

Family— NOTOTHEEIIDxE. 

Genus— NOTOTEEBIUM,  Owen,  1845. 

(Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1844,  p.  231.) 

Ohs  Hototherhm  is  second  only  in  bulk  to  Piprotodon.  The  skull  of  the 
former  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  depth  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Noiotherium  resembles  the  Koala  and  Wombats,  whilst  Piprotodon  is  more  nearly 
allied  in  many  of  its  characters  to  the  Kangaroos.* * * §  Noiotherium  does  not  possess 
incisors  of  the  relative  size  and  shape  and  persistent  growth  characteristic  of  Pipro- 
todon,  but  it  surpasses  the  latter  in  both  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the  zygomatic 
arches. 

The  dental  formula  of  Noiotherium  is  i.  c.  m.  = 28. 

By  some  knikovs  Zi/gomaturus,  Macleay,  is  considerecras  distinct  from  Noto- 
therium,  but  Sir  E.  Owen  believes  them  to  be  identical.  Eecently  Mr.  De  Vis  has 
revived  this  question, f and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: — 1st.  That  the  upper 
premolar  of  JS  ototheriwn  shows  a departure  not  more  than  generic  from  that  of 
Piprotodon,  and  consequently  that  both  genera  belong  to  one  family,  the  Kototheriid®, 
which  also  includes  Euowenia,  and  perhaps  Sfhenomerus.  2nd.  That  Zygomaturus  is  a 
good  genus,  and  its  affinity  with  the  Nototheriidm  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 
8rd.  Ihe  mau^bular  structure  and  dentition  of  Zygomaturus  are,  as  yet,  unknown,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  rarer  animals  of  its  day,  the  paucity  of  its  remains  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  abundance  of  those  of  Noiotherium.  These  conclusions  have  been 
combated  by  Mr.  E.  Lydekker, J who  regards  the  previous  determination  of  Owen, 
that  Noiotherium  and  Zygomaturus  are  one  and  the  same,  as  correct. 

Mr.  De  Vis  has  also  described  a humerus  which  he  ascribes  to  Noiotherium.^ 

* Mr.  Be  Vis  informs  me  that  he  considers  that  this  view  is  by  no  means  favoured  by  the  pelvis  and 
loot-bones  which  are  essentially  phascolomine.  Notwithstanding  its  molar  system  Digrotodon  is  far  more 
a W ombat  than  a Kangaroo. 

t Note  on  the  Genera  Zygomaturus  and  Nototherium.  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Queensland,  1888,  v.  Pt  3 n 111 

$ Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1889,  iii.,  p.  149.  ’ 

§ Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt,  3,  p.  404. 
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Notothehittm  Miichelli,  Owen. 

Mtothcrium  MitchdU,  Owen,  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1844  [1845],  p.  232.  . oo  ..  o ( i 9 t ^ 

Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1872,  cMi.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  41,  .52,  60,  6b,  and  82  t 2 f.  1 and  2,  t 3, 

f.  1-3,  t.  4,  5,  and  6,  t.  9,  f.  1-4,  6-8,  t.  10,  f.  1-3,  7 and  8,  t.  11,  p.  42,  f.  1, 

„ „ Owen,Vxt’inot^‘Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  249,  272,  514,  t 36  1 and  2,  t 37, 

f.  1-3,  tt.  38,  39,  40,  t.  43,  f.  1-4,  G-8,  t.  44,  f.  1-3,  7 and  8,  t.  45,  t.  88,  f. 
11-14,  p.  250,  f.  1,  p.  269,  f.  2. 

„ „ Owen,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.,  1882,  xxxvui.,  p.  394,  t.  16. 

„ „ (pars.),  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  163. 

Ols.  The  skull,  without  a lower  jaw  attached,  from  King’s  Creek,  presented  to 
the  Australian  Museum  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Isaac,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Macleay  established 
his  genus  Zygomaturus,  Prof.  Owen  says,  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  t e ouer  jaw 
originally  described  by  him  from  the  same  locality  as  Nototherium  Mitohelh.  ihe 
latter  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  purchased  after  being  sent  to  London  by 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (Kestored  Skull— Colin 
Brit,  and  Australian  Mus.)  ; Eton  Vale,  Darling  Downs  (K  S.  Hill— CoWn.  Bnt. 
Mus.)  ; Gowrie  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (H.  Hughes— Colin.  Worcester  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.); 
Albert  Kiver  {B.  Baintree— Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; Warra  Warra  Station,  Condamiue 
Eiver  (-Dr.  G.  Bennett— Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)— Eluviatile  deposits. 


Nototherium  ihekme,  Owen. 

-ifotoikmimwerw,  Owen,  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1844  [1845],  p.  231.  . « . g f n 

„ „ Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1872,  clxn.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  41  43,  and  67,  t.  8,  t 9 f.  5 ,, 

Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  271  and  514,  t.  4-.,  t.  43,  f.  6,  t.  88,  f.  lo  17, 

” ” t.  125. 

Obs  The  specific  difference  of  H.  inerme  from  the  other  two  species  of  the  genus 
is  shown  in  the  relative  position  of  the  symphysis  to  the  fully-developed  molar  series. 

The  name  refers  to  the  absence  of  incisor  tusks. 

Mr.  Lydekker  includes  both  this  species  and  N.  victonm,  Owen,  as  synonyms  ot 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  (G.  F.  Bennett— CoBn.  Brit.  Mus.) 
— Eluviatile  deposits. 


Nototherium  duhehse.  Be  Vis. 

” Obs  A mandibular  fragment  and  a left  adult  mandible  have  been  separated  by 
Mr  De  Ws  at  representing  another  species  of  mtotheriim.  It  is  distinguished  from 
JSf.  Mitchelli  Owen,  “by  the  size  and  structure  of  the  preinolar  and  position  of  the 
inlet  of  the  dental  canal”  ; from  H.  inermis,  Owen,  “ by  the  develoiment  of  the  tusks 
and  consequent  retrocession  of  the  symphysial  curve”  ; and  from  D.  Fiirfoiv®  Owen 
“by  the  position  of  the  inlet  of  the  dental  canal  and  by  the  gradual  enlargement  ot 

niolars  Downs  (G  W.  Be  Vis  - Colin.  Queensland  Mus.)- 

Eluviatile  deposits.  ’ 


Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  162. 
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Genus — DIFUOTODON,  Owen,  1838. 

(Mitahell’s  Three  Exped.  Int.  E.  Australia,  ii.,  p.  362.) 

Dipuotodon  ATisTEAiiis,  Owen. 

Diprotodon  australis,  Owen,  Loo.  cit.,  p.  302,  t.  31,  f.  1 and  2. 

Mastodontoid  Pachyderm,  Owen,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1843,  xi.,  pp.  8 and  9,  f.  2 and  3 (nonf.  1). 
Dirwtherium  australe,  Owen,  Ibid.,  p.  329,  f.  1,  p.  330,  f.  2. 

Diprotodon  australis,  0«  en,  Brit.  Assnc.  Report  for  1844  [1845],  p.  224. 

” » O"®"-  Phil  Trans.,  1870,  clx.,  Pt.  2,  p.  519,  t.  33,  f.  1-4,  t.  36-39,  t.  40,  f.  1-13,  16- 18, 

t.  41-50.' 

” •>  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  189  and  507,  t.  19,  f.  1-4,  t.  20,  23,  and  24, 

f.  113,  16-18,  t.  26-3.5,  t.  122,  f.  1-3,  7-10,  t.  123  and  124,  and  frontispiece — cuts,  f. 
1 and  In,  )<.  189,  f.  2,  p.  204,  f.  5,  p.  212,  f.  6,  p.  219. 

’t  ?’  Etheridge  hi..  Oat.  Australian  Eoss.,1878,  p.  ISO  (for  full spybonymy). 

Obs.  Diprotodon  combines  the  characters  of  the  genera  J\Iacropus  and 
Pliascolomys,  but  with  special  modifications  of  its  own,  more  paiticularly  exhibited  in 
the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  pelvis  and  femora  present  resemblances  to  the 
Proboscidso  not  hitherto  observed  in  any  other  remains  of  large  extinct  quadrupeds  in 
Australia.  lu  all  the  bone.s,  however,  essentially  marsupial  characters  are  visible. 

The  dental  formula  is  i.  c.  m ^ =28  * 

. l-l’  O-O’  5-6’ 

Sir  llichai’d  Owen  has  recorded  twentj-one  occasions  on  which  the  remains  o£ 
this  large  mar.mpial  have  been  found  throughout  Australia  f ; of  these  discoveries  no 
less  than  thirteen  refer  to  Queensland,  viz.  : — 

1.  Tributaries  of  the  Oondamine  Kiver  in  a deep  bed  of  alluvium ; Sir  T.  L, 

Mitchell,  1842. 

2.  Hodgson,  Campbell,  Isaac,  and  Oaky  creeks,  Condamine  River,  either  in 

red  loamy  breccia,  or  a bed  of  pebbles ; L.  Leichhardt,  1844. 

3.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  j — Turner,  1847. 

4.  Isaac’s  Creek,  Cowrie,  Darling  Downs  ; If.  N.  Isaacs,  1849. 

5.  Galtindaddai,  Melville  Plains  ; Jp^.  Buchanan,  1851. 

6.  Creeks,  Darling  Downs;  H.  ILugles,  1856. 

7.  Cowrie,  Darling  Downs;  J.  E.  Allporf,  1869. 

8.  Condamine  Valley,  100  feet  below  surface;  J.  H.  Hood,  1861. 

9.  Eton  Vale,  Darling  Downs  ; E.  S.  Rill,  1863. 

10.  St.  Ruth’s  Station,  Condamine  River;  H.  Campbell,  1865. 

11.  St.  Jean  Station,  Condamine  River  ; S.  St.  Jean,  1865. 

12.  Clifton  Plains,  Darling  Downs  ; F.  Nicholson,  1866. 

13.  King’s  Creek,  Clifton  Station,  Darling  Downs;  O.  E.  Bennett,  1877  (about). 

This  list  of  localities  does  not  appear  to  include  that  of  the  original  skull  sent  to 
London  by  Mr.  Royd  and  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  It  was  from  the  “ bed  of 
a creek  at  Cowrie,  near  Drayton,  Darling  Downs,”  and  is  probably  identical,  says  Sir 
R.  Owen,  with  the  head  referred  to  by  Dr.  G.  Bennett  as  found  by  a shepherd  on  King’s 
Creek. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  discovery  of  Diprotodon  remains  in  brecciated 
alluvium  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Daintroe,  on  Maryvale  Creek,  Clarke  River.J 
Loc.  and  Horizon.  As  given  above— Pluviatile  deposits. 


* Proo.  E.  Soo.,  1870,  xvii.,  p.  196. 

, p.  570;  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  240  and  507.  The  numerous 

localities  at  which  Diprotodon  remains  have  been  found  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Oolleotors  in  South  Australia  and  Queensland  are  not  iucluded  here. 

X Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.,  1872,  xxviii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  274. 
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DiPROTOBOif  MiJJOB,  Suxley. 

Diprotodon  minor.,  Huxley,  Quart.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc.,  1SG2,  xviii.,  p._422,  t.  21,  ff.  4-6.* 

Nototherium,  sp.,Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  .Gil. 

Diprotodon  minor,  Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Foss.,  1878,  p.  181. 

„ „ De  Vis,  Pros.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1888,  v.,  Pt.  2,  p.  38,  PI.,  top  figs. 

Obs.  The  fossils  described  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  representing  a small  species  of 
Diprotodon  appear  to  be  regarded  by  Sir  11.  Owen  as  a Notuflieriiun,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  very  brief  remarks  be  makes  in  "his  “ Extinct  Matnm.als  of  Australia.  Latterly 
Mr.  DeYis  has  studied  Diprotodon  minor,  and  states  that  both  of  the  species  figured  by 
Huxley  “ were  in  1887  identified  by  Sir  K.  Owen  with  ascertained  species  of  his  genus 
Nototherium;  D.  {australis?)  was  figured  as  W.  Mitclielli,  D.  minor  as  JSf.  victories:' 

I have  failed  to  find  any  identification  of  this  kind  by  Prof.  On^en,  who 
simply  suggests  to  the  reader  a comparisou  of  Huxley’s  D.  minor  with  his  Nototherium 
Mitchelli.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  De  Vis  are  as  follow's  : “ The  preniolars 

figured  by  Professor  Huxley  are  unmistakably  those  of  Diprotodon.  The  distinctness 
of  the  animal  they  represent  from  D.  australis,  affirmed  with  some  reserve  by  Prof. 
Huxley,  and  practically  without  I’eserve  by  Sir  it.  Owen,  is  confirmed  by  fresh  evidence. 
The  differences  between  the  three  premnlars  made  known  are  reconcilable,  the  difficulty 
raised  by  them  less  than  that  of  admitting  three  allied  species  in  the  same  habitat. 
They  represent  one  form,  D,  minor,  which  is  a species,  and  not  the  female  of  D.  australis. 
The  genus  therefore  combines  two  species,  D.  australis,  Ow.,  and  D.  minor,  Hux. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Growrie,  Darling  Downs  (id  iF. /saac) — Fluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— EUOWHNIA,  De  Vis,  1891. 

Owenia,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1887,  iv.,  p.  100  (non.  Presch,  nec  Kolli  cker). 

Euowenict,  De  Vis,  Proc,  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  IGO. 

Euowknia  ghata,  JDe  Vis. 

Owenia  grata,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland.  1887,  p.  100,  t.  1-4  ; Ihid.,  1888,  v.,  Pt.  3,  2nd  plate  (lower 
figs)- 

Duowenia  grata,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  160  and  16.o. 

Obs.  A new  genus  of  Diprotodontidse,  with  the  dental  formula  i.  p.m.  -j-, 
m.  A full  description  will  be  found  in  the  Author’s  Paper  “ On  an  Extinct,  Mammal 
of  a Genus  apparently  new.”  Erom  this  the  following  general  remarks  arc  extracted  . 

“ The  affinity  of  Owenia  to  the  gravigrade  Diprotoduns  known  by  their  cranial  remains 
is  plainly  expressed  by  the  structure  of  ils  grinding  teeth.  Had  these  alone  been  left 
to  us,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  the  error  of  referring  them  to  a small  species 
of  Nototherium.  The  incisors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  strongly  differentiated,  not 
only  from  those  of  Diprotodon,  Nototherium,  and  Sthcnomeriis,  but  from  those  of  the 
phytophagous  marsupials  generally,  that,  had  these  been  our  sole  guides,  we  might  have 
been  led  to  speculate  on  the  existence  of  a carnivore  more  destructive  than  Thylacoleo ; 
but  its  general  relationship  being  evident,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  to  which  of 
the  older  and  better  known  genera  it  has  the  nearest  alliance.  The  ab.'^enco  of  the 
dilated  muzzle,  flat  face,  elevated  forehead,  huge  /.ygomata,  and  strongly  inflected 
mandibular  angle  of  Nototherium,  shows  that  in  its  lending  characters  its  affinity  to 
that  genus  was  anything  but  close.  Erom  Diprotodon  it  was  not  so  far  removed  ; in  the 
several  features  iii  which  it  departs  from  Nototherium,  it  approaches -or  rather  departs 


* In  his  Paper  on  Diprotodon  minor  Mr.  De  Vis  commits  a strange  hibliogiaphical  error.  He  quotes 
as  the  original  reference  to  this  species  the  “Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xviii.,  pp. 
422-427.  It  should  be  as  above  given. 
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from  its  more  ponderous  contemporary.  In  the  conformation  of  the  posterior 
moiety  of  the  mandible,  that  of  the  condyle  excepted,  it  indeed  resembles  Diprotodon 
rather  closely ; the  position  of  the  dental  foramen  in  the  two  is  almost  identical,  and 
the  chief  difference  is  the  relatiVely  greater  development  of  the  alar  expansion  in  the 
newer  genus  ” 

the  premnlars  are  described  in  general  terms  as  simple  unilobate  teeth ; the 
upper  one  subiriangular  in  section,  with  the  siibcentral  conical  cusps  longitudinally 
constricted  towards  the  apex,  the  constriction  being  still  seen  in  a contraction  of  the 
dentinal  band,  as  it  traverses  obliquely  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  tooth.  The  lower 
premolar  is  structurally  the  same  as  in  N’ototherimn,  a.%  identified  by  Owen,  therefore 
the  upper  one  of  Nototheriim  should  not  differ  Mudely  from  that  of  the  present  genus. 

In  bis  last  communication,  Mr.  De  Vis  has  wisely  changed  the  name  from 
Owenia  to  'Euoioenia,  the  former  having  been  preoccupied  no  less  than  three  times — in 
1847 by  Presch  for  a genus  of  Cephalopoda;  in  1853  by  Kollicker  for  a Coelenterate, 
and,  according  to  Count  Marschall,  by  otie  of  the  Agassiz  in  i860  for  a Ctenophore. 

Loc.  and  Horizoa.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  {K  Broadbent—CoWn..  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 


Euowenia  eobusta,  Be  Vis. 

Euowenia  rohusta,  De  Vis,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  Pt.  2,  p.  ICO. 

Ohs.  A second  species  founded  on  “ the  inferior  moiety  of  the  articulating  limb 
with  the  dentary  limb  of  the  left  side  in  natural  conjunction  with  the  anterior  half  of  the 
dentary  limb  of  the  right  side,  all  the  teeth  of  the  parts  preserved  being  in  place  except 
m.  of  the  left  side.” 

This  fossil  represents  a very  much  more  robust  animal  than  B.  grata,  with  a lower 
symphysial  gradient,  a parabolic  instead  of  an  angular  inferior  contour,  and  compressed 
rather  than  rotund  incisors. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {0.  W.  Be  Ffs— Colin.  Queensland  Mus.)— 
Pluviatile  deposits. 


Family— PHALANGEEIDAS. 

Genus— P HAL ANQBB,  Sforr,  1780. 

(Prod.  Meth.  Mam.,  p.  33.) 

Phalan-pee  peocuscps.  Be  Vis. 

Cuseus  procuscus,  De  Vis,  Proc.  E.  Soo.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  Ill,  t.  5,  lower  right-hand  fig. 

Obs.  The  anthral  end  of  a right  scapula  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  Phalanger 
{Cuseus)  under  the  above  name,  the  Author  remarking  that  it  “ brings  us  into  nearer 
contemplation  of  the  recent  genus  Cuseus  than  was  permitted  to  us  by  Arehizonurus." 
Its  size  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  last-named  genus,  and  its  nearest  living  ally  is 
Phalanger  {Cuseus)  orienfalis,  a,  New  Hebridean  species.  Touching  the  size  of  this 
extinct  “ Possum,”  the  Author  remarks—”  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  glenoid  fossa  in 
the  fossil  is  sixfold  that  of  P.  Archeri ; its  length  has  nearly  the  same  proportion.  P. 
Archevi  is  310  mm.  in  length,  sine  cauda,  and  weighs  about  four  pounds.  Arehizonurus 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  to  have  been  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  850  lb.  in 
weight.” 

Loe  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {C.  W.  Be  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.)  — 
Fluviatile  deposits. 
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Genus-PSEUDOGHIBUS,  Ogilhy,  1836.  . 

(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1836,  p.  26.) 

PSEUDOCHIEUS  ? NOTA33ILIS,  De  Vis. 

Pseudochirus  notahilis,  De  Vis,  Proc.  K.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  113,  t.  5,  lower  left- 
hand  6g. 

Obs.  A maxillary  with  the  premolar  (pm.  4)  and  three  Kuccei  ding  molars  is 
referred  by  Mr.  De  Vis  provisionally  to  Pseudochirus  as  the  most  likely  amonast  living 
genera  to  have  been  transmitted  through  it,  but  at  the  same  time  a possible  affinity  with 
Cuscus  on  the  one  hand  and  even  Phascolarctos  on  the  other  is  not  to  be  alfogether 
ignored.”  P.  nofabilis  is  believed  to  have  been  as  large  as  a Koala,  and  would  conse- 
quently weigh  about  twenty  pounds. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  (C.  W.  De  Fis— Colin.  Queensland  Mus.)— 
Pluviatile  deposits. 

Genus— KOALHMUS,  Be  Vis,  1889. 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  106.) 

Koalemvs  insens,  De  Vis. 

Koalemus  ingens^  DeVis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  106,  t.  5,  up.  right-hand  fig. 

Obs.  This  genus  and  species  are  founded  on  the  distal  end  of  a right  fibula 
and  there  is  also  provisionally  referred  to  it  a premaxillary  with  its  palatal  process  of 
an  animal  allied  to,  although  not  congeneric  with  Phascolarctos,  the  Nativm-bear. 

The  fossil  bone  is  said  to  have  a strong  general  resemblance  in  form  and 
arrangement  of  its  parts  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  living  animal,  but  the 
following  differences  given  in  the  Author’s  words  may  be  taken  as  distinctive  : ‘ The 

anterior  segment  of  the  epectosphere  jjroduced  but  very  slightly  at  its  anterior  angle, 
forming  a roughened  triangular  plane,  impinging  by  the  posterior  angle  upon  the  side 
of  the  posterior  segment.  The  groove  segmenting  the  epectosphere  is  broadly  concave 
at  the  base.  The  shaft  subquadrate,  flattened  on  the  exterior  and  anterior  sides,  which 
meet  on  a strong  angular  ridge  continued  distal  to  the  anterior  segment.  Expansion 
of  the  shaft,  proximal  of  the  epiphysis,  very  moderate.” 

Mr.  De  Vis  adds  that  taking  the  weight  of  an  adult  Koala  or  Kative-bear  at 
twenty  pounds,  that  of  the  extinct  form  would  in  comparison  “ be  estimated  at  five 
hundred-weight  or  more.” 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  (G.  TV.  De  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 
Eluviatile  deposits. 

Genus— ABGHIZONUBUS,  De  Vis,  1889. 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  109.) 

Archizonttups  sbcprps,  Pe  Vis. 

Archizonurus  securus,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  vi.,  Pts.  2 and  3,  p.  109,  t.  5,  up.  left 
hand  fig. 

Obs.  An  extinct  true  Phalanger  founded  on  the  distal  third  of  a shoulder  blade 
“distinguished  by  a large  dilated  and  incrassatod  coracoid,  which  firmly  denies  all 
relationship  with  families  other  than  the  Phalangistidse.  In  form  this  bone  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  one  intheToolah,  Phalangista  Archeri,  but  it 
differs  from  this  and  all  other  Phalangers  “ in  not  having  its  rostral  edges  brought 
together  and  produced  at  the  point  into  a bicipital  tubercle  ; the  external  edge  is,  on 
the  contrary,  reflected  upon  the  ectal  surface  of  the  bone. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  (G.  W.  De  Ffs-Colln.  Queensland  Mus.)— 

Fluviatile  deposits. 
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Qenus — TRYLAGOLEO,  Owen,  1858. 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.,  ix.,  p.  565.) 

Thtiacoleo  carnifex,  Oiven. 

Thylo.coleo  carnifex,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1859,  cxHx.,  p.  309,  t.  11,  f.  1-6,  t.  13,  f.  1,  4-8,  t.  14,  f.  1,  1. 15,  f.  1 ; 

Hid.,  1866,  olvi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  73,  t.  2,  3,  and  4;  Ibid.,  1871,  cixi.,  Pt.  l,p.  213,  t.  11, 
12,  13,  and  14  ; Ibid.,  1883,  clxxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  676,  t.  39,  40,  and  41,  f.  1 and  2, 
p.  639,  t.  46,  f.  1. 

„ „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  107,  t.  6,  f.  1,  6,  9,  10,  and  12,  t.  7,  f.  1-14,  t. 

8,  f.  1-6,  11  and  13,  t.  9,  f.  1-9,  t.  10,  t.  11,  t.  13,  f.  1,  4-8,  t.  14,  f.  1,  t.  15,  f.  1,  t. 

16,  17,  and  18. 

„ „ Owen,  Geol.  Mag.,  1883,  x.,  p.  289,  t.  7. 

Obs.  The  sectorial  teeth  of  this  species  demonstrate  the  presence,  during  Post- 
Tertiary  times,  of  a large  Carnivore,  the  marsupial  character  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name  “Marsupial  or  Pouched  Lion.”  The  dental  formula  is  i.  c.  p. 

m.  l:A=30. 

2-2 

Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  has  lately  described*  a femur,  believed  by  him  to  be  that  of 
Tbylacoleo,  from  the  Darling  Downs.  He  remarks — “ The  bone  is  in  general  form 
unlike  any  recent  femur  known  to  the  Writer,  inasmuch  as  it  tapers  gradually  from 
the  proximal  end  to  the  distal  third-fifth,  and  is  in  its  proximal  moiety  rather  strongly 
curved,  both  inwards  and  outwards.”  Again — “ The  fossil  resembles  the  femur 
of  the  Carnivore  in  the  shortness  and  direction  of  the  lesser  trochanterian  ridge, 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  post  trochanterian  fossa,  in  the  shape  of  the  head, 
in  that  of  the  shaft  anteriorly,  and  generally  of  the  whole  distal  extremity.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  the  backward  curvature  of  tho  shaft  is  found  in  the  allied  genus 
Dasyurus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  the  corresponding  bone  in  Fhascolomys  in  the 
shape  of  the  great  trochanter  exteriorly,  in  the  prominence  of  the  lesser  trochantei’,  in  the 
insertion  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  in  the  depth  of  the  neck  between  the  great  trochanter 
and  the  head,  and  in  the  turgidity  of  the  space  between  the  fos.sa  and  the  head.  In  brief, 
its  proximal  extremity,  with  prevailing  characters  of  its  own,  has  more  of  Phascolomys 
than  of  Sarcophilus  in  its  composition,  while  its  shaft  and  distal  end  show  relation  almost 
exclusively  (as  between  these  two)  to  Sarcophilus.  But  withal  there  are  features  of 
Macropus  not  to  be  overlooked ; the  angle  of  articulation,  the  shape  anteriorly  and  length 
of  the  outer  condyle,  the  tumid  quadratus  insei'tion,  and  the  extra- condylar  groove. 
We  may  sum  up  the  whole  by  saying  that  sarcophiline  affinities  are  dominant,  phas- 
colomine  subordinate,  macropine  concomitant.” 

Loc  and  Rorizon.  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  {8.  St.  Jean)  ; Hodgson’s  Creek, 
Darling  Downs  {The  late  S.  Strutclibury)  ; Eton  Yale,  Darling  Downs  {E.  S.  RUT)  ; 
King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {The  late  G.  R.  Rartmann) — Eluviatile  deposits. 


Eamily— MACEOPODID^. 

Genus— MAGRO PUS,  Shaw,  1800. 

(Gen.  Zoology,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  605.) 

Obs.  Throughout  this  family  I have,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  the  subdivisions 
proposed  by  Prof.  Owen,  and  his  references  ; but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  sub- 
genera are  treated  as  genera.  This  does  not  altogether  accord  with  Mr.  Lydekker’s 
arrangement  in  tho  British  Museum  “ Catalogue  of  Eossil  Mammalia,”  Part  5,  where 
Leptosiagon,  Pachysiagon,  Osphranter,  Pliascolagus,  and  in  part  Protemnodon  and 


On  a Femur,  probably  of  Thylacoleo.  Proc.  B.  Soc.  Queensland,  1886,  iii.,  p.  122,  t.  3. 
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Stlienurus,  are  merged  in  Macropm.  The  greater  portion  of  this  section  of  the  present 
work  was  compiled  before  the  appearance  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  to  this 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  unravelling  of  the  intricate  synonymy  attached  to  these 
fossils.  The  fossil  Macropodidae  have  recently  been  re-studied  by  Mr.  De  Vis  in  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  the  very  large  Collection  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  but  the 
results  await  publication. 

IMaceoptts  titan,  Owen. 

Macropm  titan,  Owen,  in  Mitchell,  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  p.  359,  t.  29,  f.  3,  0,  and  8. 

„ „ Owen,  Descrip.  Cat.  Mam.  Avos  K.  Col.  Surgeons,  18i5,  p.  324,  Nos.  1510-12,  1526,  1528- 

1531,  t.  0,  f.  7. 

„ „ Phil.  Tr.ans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  248,  t.  20,  f.  29,  t.  21,  f.  6-18,  t.  22,  f.  10-18,  t.  23,  f.  2 

and  3,  12  and  1.3,  t.  26,  f.  9-15;  Ibid.,  1874,  Pt.  2,  p.  783,  t.  76,  f.  1-6;  Ibid.,  1876, 

olxvi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  204,  t.  25,  f.  1 and  4,  t.  26,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  27. 

,,  „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  400,  435,  489,  499,  t.  76,  f.  1 and  4,  t.  77,  f.  1 

and  2,  t.  79,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  80,  f.  29,  t.  81,  f.  6-18,  t.  82,  f.  10-18,  t.  83,  f.  2 and  3,  12 
and  13,  t.  86,  f.  9-15,  t.  69,  f.  1-6,  t.  112  and  113,  t.  118,  f.  1-7. 

» „ Etheridge  fil..  Cat.  Australian  Eosg.,  1878,  p.  183  {for  full  synonymy). 

„ „ Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  6,  p.  225. 

Ols.  The  former  existence  of  this  species  was  determined  by  Prof.  Owen  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  portions  of  several  jaws  and  a humerus,  &e.,  obtained  from  the 
Wellington  Valley  Caves  and  the  Queensland  Preshwater  deposits.  The  remains 
exceeded  in  size  those  of  the  living  Jilaoropm  major.  The  humerus  exceeds  in  length 
that  of  the  last-named  species  as  much  as  that  of  Fliascolagus  falls  short  of  it,  and  the 
strength  or  thickness  of  this  bone  is  greater  than  in  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  these  remains,  a very  fine  skull,  more  or  less  complete,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Tooth,  .Tunr.,  at  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs,  the  measurements 
of  which,  as  compared  with  a skull  of  JHacropus  major,  are  given  by  Sir  E.  Owen.* 

JUacropus  titan  is  closely  allied  to  the  living  iff.  giganteus,  “ but  is  distinguished  by 
its  superior  size,  and  the  very  general  occurrence  of  one  or  more  vertical  grooves  on  the 
hinder  surfaces  of  the  lower  true  molars ; it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  two  forms 
pass  imperceptibly  into  one  another.” 

Zoo.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  Eiver,  west  of  Moreton  Bay  {Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell — 
Colin.  College  of  Surgeons,  London);  Darling  Downs  {H.  Hughes — Colin.  Worcester 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.);  Darling  Downs  {Sir  O.  Hicholson — Colin.  Oxford  Museum)  ; Glowrie, 
Darling  Downs  {Br.  G.  Bennett)  ; King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {W.  F.  Tooth,  Junr., 
and  Br.  G.  Bennett) — Pluviatile  deposits;  Mary  vale  Creek,  Clarke  Eiver  {The  late 
B.  Bainfree) — ^Diprotodon-breccia. 

Maceopus  apfinis,  Owen. 

Macrc^us  ajffinis,  Owen,  Descrip.  Cat.  Mam.  Aves.  R.  Coll.  Surgeons,  1845,  p.  328,  No.  1524. 

„ „ Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  260,  t.  23,  f.  10  and  11;  Ibid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  1, 

p.  217,  t.  29,  f.  6,  t.  30,  f.  7-9. 

„ „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  411  and  498,  t.  83,  f.  10  and  11,  t.  116,  f.  6, 

t.  117,  f.  7-9. 

„ „ Etheridge  fil..  Oat.  Australian  Eoss.,  1878,  p.  '183  (for  full  synonymy). 

Ohs.  Under  this  name  Sir  E.  Owen  described  a left  mandibular  ramus  with 
teeth,  indicating  a species  of  less  size  than  Macropus  titan.  He  remarks — “ Evidence  of 
an  extinct  Kangaroo  of  intermediate  proportions  between  the  largest  known  living 
species  and  those  defined  in  my  original  Memoirs. ”f 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  Eiver,  west  of  Moreton  Bay  {Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell — 
Colin.  College  of  Surgeons,  London);  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {G.  F.  Bennett) — 
Pluviatile  deposits. 


2 T 


* Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  436. 
t Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  260. 
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Macboptts  ajax,  Owen. 

Ufaeropua  ajax,  Owen,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1859,  xv.,  p.  185,  note. 

Obs.  This  name  was  applied  to  a lower  jaw  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  any  of  Prof.  Owen’s  subsequent  Memoirs. 

Zoe.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {H.  Hughes — Colin.  'Wprcester  Nat.  Hist 
Soc.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Macroptts  EOBirsTTis,  Oould. 

Petrogale  rdbuata,  Gould,  Mon.  Macropodidse,  1841,  t.  0. 

Osphranter  rohustus.  Gray,  List  Spec.  Mam.  Brit.  Mua.,  1843,  p.  91. 

Macropus  rohuslus,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  6,  1887,  p.  222. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gowrio,  Darling  Downs  (G.  F.  Bennett — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) 
— Pluviatile  deposits. 

Maceoptjs,  sp.  ind.  (a). 

Maaropus,  sp.,  Owen,  Descrip.  Oat.  Mam.  Aves.  R.  Coll.  Surgeons,  1845,  p.  326,  No.  1517. 

Ohs.  A ramus  of  a lower  jaw  was  retained  by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  Catalogue  as  a distinct  species.  It  presented  evidence  of  more 
molars  in  use  at  one  time  than  in  the  recent  Macropits  laniger  or  M.  major. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  Eiver,  west  of  Moreton  Bay  {Bir  T.  L.  Mitchell 
— Colin.  College  Surgeons,  London) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Maceoptjs,  sp.  ind.  (b). 

Macropus,  sp.,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  491,  1. 114. 

Ohs.  An  almost  entire  femur  has  been  described  by  Sir  B.  Owen,  and  does  not 
appear  referable  to  any  described  species. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Genus— LEFTOSIAOOH,  Owen,  1873. 

(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xxi.,  p.  380.) 

Leptosiason  oeacilis,  Otoen. 

Lcptosiagon  gracilis,  Owen,  Proc.  R.  Soc.,  1873,  xxi.,  p.  386. 

„ ,,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  785,  t.  76,  f.  11-15. 

„ ,,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  450,  t.  89,  t.  11-15. 

Ohs.  Prof.  Owen  considers  Lcptosiagon  to  bo  a sub-genus  of  Macropus.  He 
adds — “ The  distinctive  dental  character  of  the  present  sub-genus  is  in  the  sculpturing 
of  the  hind  surface  of  the  molars,”  and  the  mandible  appears  to  have  been  unusually  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  depth.  Mr.  Lydekker  remarks  that  the  specimen  on  which  this 
species  was  founded  presents  no  distinguishable  difference  from  Macropus  (Pachysiagon) 
ferragus,  Owen.* 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  The  only  locality  afforded  is  that  of  “ Queensland.”  Probably 
from  Darling  Downs. — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Genus— OSPHRANTEB,  Gould,  1841. 

(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Pt.  ix.,  p.  80.) 

OspHEASTEE  CooPEEi,  Owen. 

Osphranter  Cooperi,  Owen,  Proc.  R.  Soc.,  1873,  xxi.,  p.  128. 

„ „ ,,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  261,  t.  21,  f.  17  and  18. 

„ ,,  ,,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  412,  t.  84,  f.  17  and  18. 

Macropus  Cooperi,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  234. 

Obs.  This  name  was  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the  “ fore  part  of  the  left  man- 
dibular ramus  of  an  aged  individual  of  a Wallaroo,  of  the  size  of  Osphranter  rohustus.” 
Loc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs,  Queensland — Pluviatile  deposits. 

* Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit,  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  231. 
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OSPHEAJTXBE  GrOEEDII,  OweHl. 

Osphranter  Gouldii,  Owen,  Proo.  R.  Soo.,  1873,  xxi.,  p.  128. 

„ „ Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  261,  t.  xxiii.,  f.  15  and  16. 

„ ,,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  413,  t.  83,  f.  15  and  16. 

Ohs.  A corresponding  but  smaller  species  of  Wallaroo  than  the  last.  The  name 
was  also  founded  on  the  left  mandibular  ramus.  Mr.  Lydekker  refers  this  to  the  living 
Macropus  'Farryi,  Bennett.* 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs. — Fluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— FALOBOHESTFS,  Owen,  1873. 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.,  xxi.,  p.  386;  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  olxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  797.) 

Paeoechestes  AZAEi,  Owen. 

Palorchestes  azael,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  798,  t.  81,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  82,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  83,  f. 

1 ; Ihid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  197,  t.  19-21,  t.  22,  f.  1-4,  t.  23,  f.  1,  2,  and  5,  t.  24, 

k.  29  f.  1*3. 

Owen,  Extinct  Main.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  4C0  and  500,  t.  96,  f,  1 and  2,  t.  97,  f.  l.and  2, 

l.  105,  f.  1, 1. 106  and  107, 1. 115,  f.  1, 2,  and  5,  t.  IIG,  f.  1-3, 1. 129, 1. 130,  f.  1-4,  t.  131. 

,,  ,,  De  Vis,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  221. 

,,  ,,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  237. 

Ohs.  Portions  of  jaws  were  described  by  Sir  R.  Owen,  under  this  name,  without 
assigning  to  them  any  definite  locality.  He  considers  that  these  remains  deviate  less 
from  the  type  of  the  bilophodont  Macropodidm  than  those  of  Frocoptodon,  some  of 
which,  F.  QoUah,  for  example,  were  of  larger  bulk.  The  entire  skull  would  probably 
measure  about  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  De  Vis  has  described  a portion  of  the  jaw  and  dentition,  since  the  appearance 
of  Owen’s  “ Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia.”  He  considers  F.  azael  to  have  been  a 
true  saltigrade  of  Macropodoid  type. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Near  St.  Euth,  Darling  Downs,  at  a depth  of  seventy  feet 
from  the  surface  (D,  TV.  He  Vis — Colin,  Queensland  Mus.) — Eluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— FAGRTSIAGOJSr,  Owen,  1873. 


(Proc.  R.  Soo.,  xxi.,  p.  386.) 

Ohs.  This  name  was  applied  by  Sir  R.  Owen  to  two  extinct  species  of 
Macropodid®  in  which  the  massiveness  of  the  mandible  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
teeth  it  supported. 

Pacutsiagon  eeeeagtts,  Owen. 

Macr(rpv,s  Ferragus,  Owen,  PhH.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  ,'*>*•  4 q 

Packysiag(m  Ferragus,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  449,  t.  96,  f,  4,  t.  97,  f.  3 and  4,  t.  105,  f.  3. 

Ohs.  A portion  of  right  mandibular  ramus  indicated  to  Prof.  Owen,  by  the  size 
of  the  teeth  and  the  jaw  itself,  a Kangaroo  exceeding  in  size  the  Macropus  titan.  Mr. 
Lydekker  refers  this  species  to  Macropus,  and  unites  with  it  Leptosiagon  gracilis,  Owen. 

Hoc.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  River,  Darling  Downs  (Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — 
Eluviatile  deposits. 

Pachysiagon  OTUEn,  Owen. 


Pachysiagon  otuel,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  784,  t.  76,  f.  7-19. 

Procoptodon  otuel,  Lydekker,  Oat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  6,  p.  236. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  said  to  show  the  typical  generic  characters  in  a more  marked 
manner  than  P.  ferragus. 


Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  220. 
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hoc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  ((?.  B.  King — Colin.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— PSASGOLAG US,  Given,  1873. 

(Proc.  E.  Soo.,  xxi.,  p.  128;  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  2G1.) 

PnASCotAGus  ALTTJS,  Owen. 

Macropus  titan,  Owen,  in  Mitchell  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  t.  29,  f.  4 and  6 {excl. 
f.  3,  6,  and  8). 

Fhascolagus  altus,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  2G1,  t.  22,  f.  1 and  2;  Ihid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  1, 
p.  218,  t.  30,  f.  1-G. 

,,  „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  414  and  498,  t.  82,  f.  1 and  2,  t.  117,  f.  1-6. 

Maeropus  altus,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  223. 

Ois.  Of  this  species  Sir  E.  Owen  has  described  a right  maxillary  with,  teeth, 
and  a metatarsal.  Teeth  of  the  molar  series  are  equal  in  extent  and  size  to  those  of 
JKacropus  rufus  and  major.  The  pattern  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  ujiper 
molars  is  more  like  that  in  Halmaturtts  and  Ospliranter  than  in  either  jKacropus  major 
or  M.  titan. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (Br.  G.  Bennett) — Fluviatile 
deposits. 

Genus— PBOCOPTOBOH,  Owen,  1873. 

(Proc.  B.  Soo.,  xxi.,  p.  38G ; Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2.  p.  786.) 

PiiOCOPTODOw  pusio,  Owen. 

Procoptodon  pusio,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  788,  t.  77,  f.  2-7 ; Ihid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  1, 
p.  222,  t.  31,  f.  1-5, 10-12. 

,,  „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  464,  t.  89,  f.  7-10,  t.  90,  f.  2-7,  t.  91,  1. 119, 

f.  1-5,  10-12. 

Ohs.  The  remains  of  this  species,  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  consisting  of  jaws 
with  teeth,  a metatarsal,  &c.,  indicated  a Kangaroo  one-third  larger  than  Ospliranter 
rohustus,  Gould. 

A large  unossified  tract  of  the  palate,  which  is  shown  in  both  maxillaries  of  this 
genus,  is  not  present  in  the  large  existing  Kangaroos  of  the  genera  Macropus  and 
Ospliranter.  It  is  present,  adds  Prof.  Owen,  under  some  modifications,  in  Boriogale, 
Halmaturus,  and  Petrogale,exi&.  such  similar  small  Kangaroos  and  Wallabies. 

Log.  The  former  is  not  stated,  but  probably  Darling  Downs — Fluviatile  deposits. 


Peocoptodoit  goltah,  Owen. 

Macropus  ffoliah,  Owen,  in  Waterhouse,  Nat.  Hist.  Mam.,  1846,  i.,  p.  59. 

Procoptodon  goliah,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  2,  p.  791,  t.  79,  t.  80;  Ihid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  . 
p.  222,  t.  22,  f.  6,  t.  23,  f.  3 and  4. 

,,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  454,  f.  89,  f.  7-10,  t.  90,  f.  2-7,  t.  91,  1. 119, 
f.  1-5,  10-12. 

„ Eydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam,  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  235. 

Ohs.  The  portions  of  this  Kangaroo  hitherto  obtained  consist  of  parts  of 
jaws,  of  a hind  foot,  and  a left  femur. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs,  at  a depth  of  forty  feet  from  the  surface — 
(Colin.  College  of  Surgeons,  London ; Colin.  Brit.  Mus. ; Colin.  Australian  Mus.)— 
ifiuviatile  deposits. 
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Peocoptodon  eapha,  Owen. 


Procoptodm  Bapha,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.. 


Pt.  2,  p.  788,  t.  77,  £.  8-12,  t.  78 ; Ibid., 


1876,  clxvi., 


M 9t 


p.  222,  t.  31,  f.  6-9. 

Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877, 
1. 119,  f.  6-9,  1. 128. 


pp.  457,  483,  494,  502,  t.  90,  f.  8-12,  t.  93, 


Ols.  P.  rapTia,  from  tie  portions  iitherto  found,  consisting  of  a lower  jaw, 
femur,  metatarsals,  &c.,  would  appear  to  be  of  larger  size  than  P.pmio,  but  inferior  to 
P.  goliaJi.  The  characters  of  the  jaw  are  nearer  to  those  of  N'ototherium  than  is 
usually  shown  in  Macropodoid  genera. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Growrie,  Darling  Downs  (J3-.  F.  Bennett) — Pluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— PEOTFMJSrOBOW,  Otven,  1873. 

Proo.  E.  Soc.,  1873,  xxi.,  p.  128  ; Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  274.) 

Ohs.  Protemnodon  is  allied  to  Stlienurus,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  more 
simple  trenchant  shape  of  the  crown  of  the  premolars.”  The  upper  molars  are  more 
like  those  of  Bthenurus  atlas  than  those  of  Macropus  titan. 

Peotemuodon  aeak,  Oiven. 

ilacropus  atlas,  Owen,  Descrip.  Oat.  Mam.  Aves.  R.  Coll.  Surgeons,  1845,  pp.  325  and  327,  Nos.  1613  and 
1619. 

Protemnodon  anak,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  276,  t.  23,  f.  4-9,  f.  1-4,  7-10,  and  14. 

,,  „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  428,  449,  498,  t.  83,  f.  4-9,  t.  86,  f.  1-4, 

7-10,  and  14,  t.  120,  f.  1-0. 

Ohs.  The  remains  of  this  old  Kangaroo  hitherto  found  consist  of  a lower  jaw, 
metatarsal,  and  other  smaller  bones. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Condamine  Kiver,  West  of  Moreton  Bay  {Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell 
— Colin.  Coll.  Surgeons,  London)  ; Darling  Downs  ( — . Hughes — Colin.  Worcester  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.)  ; Eton  Vale,  Darling  Downs  (P.  S.  Hill— CoWn.  Brit.  Mus.)— Pluviatile 
deposits. 

Peotemxodoh  AUTiEus,  Owen. 

Protemnodon  Antceus,  Owen,  Extinct.  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  448,  t.  88,  f.  IS,  t.  110. 

Ohs.  The  remains  of  this  species,  consisting  of  a right  and  left  mandibular 
ramus,  with  molar  dentition,  are  described  by  Sir  E.  Owen  without  affixing  a locality. 

This  is  united  by  Mr.  Lydekker  with  Protemnodon  rcechus,  Owen,  and  referred 
to  Macropus. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Clifton,  Darling  Downs  {JDr.  G.  Bennett  and  F.  H.  Isaacs 
Colin.  Brit.  Mus.)  ; Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  {Br.  G.  Bennett — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) 
Pluviatile  deposits. 

Peotemnodon  MIMAS,  Owen. 

Protemnodon  mimas,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  278,  t.  24,  f.  13-16,  t.  26,  f.  1-8,  t.  27,  f.  1-4 
and  14. 

,,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  431,  447,  t.  84,  f.  13-16,  t.  86,  f.  1-8,  t.  87, 
f.  1-4  and  14. 

Ohs.  In  this  species,  says  Professor  Owen,  “ a greater  depth  and  thickness  of 
mandible,  and  a concomitant  large  size  of  molars,  are  associated  with  a relatively  smaller 
size  of  the  trenchant  premolar,  which  does  not  exceed  that  in  P.  anak.” 

This  is  united  by  Mr.  Lydekker  with  Sfhenurus  hrehus,  Owen,  and  referred  to 

Maeropus.  ' x ‘ -o 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Gowrie  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {Br.  G.  Bennett)-,  Eton 
Vale,  Darling  Downs  {Sir  B.  Cooper — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 
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Peotemnobott  0&,  Owen. 

Protemnodon  Og,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  277,  t.  25,  f.  5 and  6, 11-13. 

>,  „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  430,  t.85,  f.  5 and  G,  11-13. 

Ols.  Of  this  species  Prof.  Owen  remarks — “ "With  a certain  increase  of  size 
of  both  mandible  and  molar  teeth,  represents  the  form  and  size  of  the  ijremolars  in 
P.  Amk.” 

Mr.  Lydekker  unites  the  specimens  with  Frotemnodon  anah,  Owen,  in  part,  and 
Sthenurus  atlas,  Owen,  in  part,  and  refers  them  to  Macropus. 

Log.  and  Sorizon.  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  (iS«V  D.  Cooper — Colin.  Brit. 
Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 


Peotemnodon  ea;chus,  Owen. 

Protemmdon  rccchus,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  281,  t.  27,  f.  10-13. 

» •>  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  434,  t.  87,  f.  10-13. 

Ois.  In  a left  mandibular  ramus  “ the  molars  have  the  characters  of  those  of 
P.  anak  . . . but  the  increase  in  size  is  more  than  can  be  granted  to  difference 
of  sex.” 

Log.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Clifton  Station,  Darling  Downs  (G.  King) — 
Pluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— STRKJSfUBUS,  Owen,  1873. 

(Proc.  R.  Soc.,  xxi.,  p.  128.) 

Sthenueus  atbas,  Owen. 

Macropus  AUas,  Owen,  in  Mitchell  Three  Expeds.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  p,  359,  t.  29,  f.  1. 

„ „ Owen,  Deacrip.  Cat.  Mam.  AvesR.  Coll.  Surgeons,  1845,  pp.  325-330,  Nos.  1513-16,  1519- 

1520,  1525,  and  ? 1527. 

Sthenurus  atlas,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  p.  265,  t.  20,  f.  30,  t.  22,  f.  3-9,  t.  24,  f.  4-9 ; lUd.,  1876, 
clxvi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  210. 

„ „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  416,  439,  446,  t.  76,  f.  2 and  3,  t.  77,  f.  4 and  5, 

t.  79,  f.  4,  t.  80,  f.  30,  t.  82,  f.  3-9,  t.  84,  f.  4-9,  t.  88,  f.  1-4.  - 
„ „ Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  6,  p.  232. 

Obs.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  premolars  in  this  and  its  fellow  species,  as 
compared  with  their  proportion  to  the  molars  behind,  indicate,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  a 
distinct  sub-genus  of  Macropodidee.  The  name  Sthenurus  was  suggested  by  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  very  powerful  tail  of  this  great  extinct  Kangaroo. 
The  portions  hitherto  recorded  consist  of  jaws  with  teeth,  portion  of  a skull,  and  tail 
vertebrae. 

Log.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  (&V  O,  Nicholson— CoWu.  Oxford  University 
Mus.) ; Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  {Sir  D.  Cooper — Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 


Sthentjeus  beehus,  Owen. 


Sthenurus  Brehus,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1874,  clxiv.,  Pfc.  1,  p.  272,  t.  27,  f.  5-9 ; Ibid.,  1876,  clxvi.,  Pt.  1,  p.  212, 
t.  2S> 

„ „ Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  pp.  424,  442,  449,  t.  87,  f.  6-9,  t.  88,  f.  5-10,t.  92, 

f.  6 and  7,  t.  108, 1. 109,  ? t.  77,  f.  7. 

Macropus  brehus,  Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  207. 


Obs.  The  foremost  of  the  upper  incisors  in  this  species  “ has  a greater  relative 
superiority  of  size  over  the  second  and  third  than  in  any  existing  species  of  Kangaroo.” 
ZiOC.  and  Horizon.  Clifton  Station,  Darling  Downs. — Pluviatile  deposits. 
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Genus—STREJSrOMEBUS,  Be  Vis,  1883. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  viii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  15.) 

Sthenomeetts  chaeon,  Be  Vis, 

Sthenomerus  Charon,  De  Vis,  Loo.  cit.,  p.  15. 

Ols.  Of  this  animal  the  portions  hitherto  discovered  consist  of  a deciduous 
molar,  a femur,  radius,  and  ulna.  Mr.  Do  Vis  remarks — “ In  dentition  the  animal 
diverges  considerably  from  Wototherium,  more  so  from  Biprotodo7i ; its  divergence  is 
towards  the  Macropodidee.  In  its  long  bones  it  approaches  very  closely  to  Biprotodon, 
possibly  to  Nototherium  also.  Its  thigh-bone  shows  that  it  hardly  departed  from  these 
in  the  structure  and  movements  of  its  hind-quarters.  It  is,  in  short,  a transition  form.” 

The  tooth  is  fourteen  lines  in  length,  ten  and  a-half  lines  in  its  anterior  and 
nine  lines  in  its  posterior  transverse  diameter. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  G-owrie  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (B.  Tryon — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Dluviatile  deposits. 

Qe7ius — BBAOHALLETES,  Be  Vis,  1883. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  viii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  191.) 

Beachaeletes  Palmeei,  Be  Vis. 

Srachalletes  Falmeri,  Do  Vis,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  191. 

Ols.  Mr.  DeVis  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  great  divergence  which 
exists  amongst  the  various  genera  of  Maeropodidas  in  the  “ gluteal  angle  ” of  the 
femur.  “ By  gluteal  angle  is  meant  the  angle  made  with  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  by 
a straight  line  touching  the  top  of  the  trochanter  and  the  summit  of  the  head”  of  the 
bone  in  question.  The  value  of  this  angle,  adds  Mr.  De  Vis,  expresses  the  measure  of 
the  leaping  ability  of  the  animal. 

A femur  lately  discovered,  having  the  very  open  gluteal  angle  of  77|°,  has 
afforded  this  Author  the  opportunity  of  establishing  the  above  genus,  the  loss  of 
saltatory  power  consequent  on  this  open  angle  quite  precluding  its  reference  to  any  of 
the  more  typical  genera  of  Macropodidse.  The  femur  of  B.  Falmeri  was  equal  in  size 
to  that  of  Falorchestes  azael,  Owen,  and  not  much  inferior  to  Procoptodm  goliah, 
Owen.  The  generic  name  has  reference  to  the  contracted  gait  of  the  animal. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (O.  W.  Be  Vis — CoUn.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Chinchilla  Conglomerate. 

Ge7ius — TMICBIS,  Be  Vis,  1888. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  iii.  (2),  Pt.  1,  p.  8.) 

Teiclis  oscillans.  Be  Vis. 

Triclis  oseillans,  De  Vis,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  8,  t.  1. 

Ois.  Both  genus  and  species  are  founded  on  a left  mandibular  ramus,  which 
seems  to  indicate  an  animal  allied  to  a gigantic  Hgpsiprymnodon.  Mr.  De  Vis  remarks : — 
It  would  seem  that  the  relations  of  the  extinct  animal  are  complex  ; capriciously,  as  it 
were,  its  relic  yields  us  glimpses  of  each  of  the  three  families  so  frequently  named 

[i.e.,  PhalangeridsB,  Pleopodidse,  and  Macropodidss] Though  its  affinity 

to  Hgpsiprymnodon  may  be  said  to  be  paramount,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  so 
to  any  great  extent.” 

In  Triclis  the  lower  incisor  is  followed  by  a tooth,  small  in  size,  but  occupying 
the  position  of  the  so-called  canine  in  the  Phalangcridse.  In  Hypsipry7nnodon,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  tooth  is  absent. 
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Triclis  had  already  been  employed  by  Loew  for  a genus  of  Diptera,  in 

lool. 

King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  (iE.  Jffrost — Colin.  Queensland 
Mus.) — Dluyiatile  deposits. 


Genus— SYNAFTOBON,  Be  Vis,  1889. 

(Proc.  K.  Soo.  Queensland,  v.,  Part  5,  p.  159.) 

Gen.  Char.  Molars  rooted,  antibilopbodont,  distant  at  base,  in  contact  by 
facetted  projections  fore  and  aft.  {Be  Vis.) 

Obs.  This  genus  is  founded  on  a fragment  of  a right  lower  jaw,  says  Mr.  De 
V IS,  with  a nearly  perfect  cheek-tooth  and  the  half  of  its  adjacent  posterior  neighbour, 
which  are  said  in  their  form  and  connection  to  be  unique.  They  abut  against  each  other, 
not  by  a basal  line  of  contact,  resulting  from  pressure  in  the  rear  as  usual,  but  by  means 
0 coadapted  processes  extending  from  each  end  of  each  tooth,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a vertebral  zygopophysis. 

Stnaptodon  jetorum.  Be  Vis. 

Si/naptodon  mvonm,  De  Vis,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1889,  v.,  Pt.  5,  p.  159. 

Sp.  Char.  The  perfect  tooth  is  nine  millimetres  in  length,  and  five  millimetres 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  space  between  the  teeth  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of 
each  fore  lobe.  {Be  Vis.) 

Obs.  The  general  facies  of  the  teeth  induced  the  Author  above  quoted  to  con- 
sider them  as  belonging  to  a new  genus  of  Macropodid®. 

_ ^c.  and  Sorizon.  Chinchilla,  Darhng  Downs— (Colin.  Queensland  Mus.)— 

Cnincldlla  Conglomerate. 


Family— DASTDEID^. 

Genus — TSYLACINTJA,  TcmmincJs,  1827. 

(Mon.  Maminologie,  i.,  p.  GO.) 

TnxLACiNus  SREUJEus,  Owen. 

basyurus  laniarus  (pars.),  Owen  in  Mitchell  Three  Exped.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  p.  363,  t.  31,  f.  7. 
Thylacinus  spdaius,  Owen,  Descrip.  Cat.  Mam.  and  Aves  E.  Coll.  Surgeons,  1845,  pp.  335-36,  Nos.  1548-49. 
„ major,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  106. 

„ „ Lydekker,  Cat.  Eoas.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  264. 

Obs.  This  species  is  said  to  be  represented  from  the  Queensland  Post-Tertiary 
Series  by  part  of  a right  ulna,  and  axis  vertebra  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History  Branch). 

Loo,  and  Sorizon.  Queensland  (Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) — Fluviatile  deposits. 
Genus— 8ABG0PSILTJS,  F.  Cuvier,  1838. 

(Hist.  Nat.  Mam.,  vii.,  70me  Livr.,  p.  2.) 

Sarcophiius  UANiAEitrs,  Owen. 

basyurus  laniarius,  Owen  in  Mitchell  Three  Exped.  Int.  E.  Australia,  1838,  ii.,  p.  363,  t.  31,  f.  3-6. 
Sarcophilus  laniarius,  Owen,  Extinct  Mam.  Australia,  1877,  p.  105,  t.  5,  f.  1-G. 

» » Lydekker,  Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  5,  p.  265. 

Loc.  and  Sorizon.  Qowrie,  Darling  Downs  {G.  F.  Bennett— Colin.  Brit.  Mus.) 
— Fluviatile  deposits. 
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Saecophilus  peioe,  Be  Vis. 

Sarcophilus  prior,  De  Vis,  Proo.  Linii.  Soe.  N.  S.  Wales,  1883,  viii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  189. 

Ohs.  The  discovery  of  a portion  of  a right  tibia,  with  the  head  preserved,  has 
enabled  Mr.  De  Vis  to  determine  the  former  presence  in  Northern  Australia  of  an 
animal  allied  to  the  Tasmanian  Devil.  The  bone  gives  the  impression  of  a better-knit 
and  more  muscular  animal,  of  a size  too  superior  to  be  included  in  the  same  species 
with  S.  ursinus,  one  whose  last  molar  must  have  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled  in  size,  the 
great  sectorial  of  a large  dog. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  ((7.  TV.  Be  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) 
Dluviatile  deposits. 


Genus— BASTVItUS,  Geoffroy,  1796. 

(Bull.  Soc.  Phil.  Pari.s,  i.,  p.  lOG.) 

Dastheus  TiTEEErsns,  Shaw. 

Didelphis  viverrinus,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.,  1800,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  433. 

Dasyuriis  viverrinus,  Waterhouse,  Nat.  Hist.  Mam.,  1846,  i.,  p.  442. 

,,  ,,  Krefft,  M.am.  Australia,  1871,  t.  1.3. 

„ ,,  Lydekker,  Oat.  Boss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  1887,  Pt.  .0,  p.  268. 

Ohs.  Numerous  fragments  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Native  Cat  have  been  found 
in  the  "Wellington  Valley  Caves,  but  only  one  specimen,  a nearly  entire  right  mandibular 
ramus,  has  been  recorded  from  Queensland. 

Boo.  and  Horizon.  Gowrie,  Darling  Downs  (G.  F.  Bennett— Cd\hi.  Brit.  Mus.) 
— Fluviatile  deposits. 

MARSUPIALIA  INCERTiE  SEDIS. 

Genus — SCBPABHOBOH,  Bamsay. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1881,  v.,  Pt.  4,  p.  495.) 

ScEPAENODON  Ramsati,  Owen. 

Scepamodon  Ma/mayi,  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1884,  clxxv.,  Pt.  1,  p.  245,  1. 12. 

Ohs.  But  one  species  of  this  genus,  and  of  that  only  the  teeth  are  known.  They 
resemble  the  scalpriform  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  of  Rodents,  but  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  dentine  has  a nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  incisors  of  the  large 
extinct  Pliascolonus. 

Scepamodon  Bamsayi  is  believed  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been  a large  massive 
animal,  and  in  all  probability  marsupial.  Mr.  Richard  Lydekker  has  recently  suggested* 
that  it  is  identical  with  Owen’s  genus  Pliascolonus  ; but  Mr.  De  Vis,  who  has  had  far 
better  opportunities  of  studying  the  question,  remarks—"  Pliascolonus,  Owen,  is 
demonstrably  good;  but  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  separated— namely,  by 
identification  with  Scepamodon,  a determination  so  improbable  in  itself  that  nothing 
short  of  direct  proof  should  suffice  to  give  it  currency— appears  to  me  quite  inadequate 
to  say  the  least.”!  Not  only  does  Mr.  De  Vis  combat  the  view  that  the  teeth  known  as 
Scepamodon  Bamsayi  “ grew  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Pliascolonus,”  but  he  believes  that 
" they  include  the  teeth  from  both  jaws  of  the  otherwise  unknown  animal.”J  His  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  too  lengthy  for  quotation  here,  but  are  well  worth  perusal  by  those 
interested  in  the  question.  His  final  paragraph  is— “ It  must  be  concluded  that  both 

* Cat.  Foss.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  5, 1887,  p.  159 ; and  Proo.  R.  Soo.,  xlix.,  p.  60. 
f Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1891,  vi.  (2),  p.  237. 
t Ibid,,  p.  258. 
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the  upper  and  lower  incisors  of  Sceparnodon  are  tnown,  and,  consequently,  that 
Sceparnodon  is  not  a synonym  of  Phascolonus.”  There  is  much  to  he  said  for  the  hold 
conception  given  when  defining  the  Tamily  Nototherida) — viz.,  “ Probability  is  also  in 
favour  of  Sceparnodon  proving  to  belong  to  this  family.”* 

The  geographical  range  of  Sceparnodon  is  a wide  one,  as  teeth  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Eyre,  South  Australia ; and  in  addition  to  the  Queensland 
locality  a number  have  been  found  in  the  rich  bone  deposit  of  Myall  Creek,  near 
Bingara,  N.  S.  Wales,  by  Mr.  Charles  Cullen,  Collector  to  the  G-eological  Survey 
of  N.  S.  Wales. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  King’s  Creek,  Darling  Downs  {The  late  O.  H.  Hartmann — 
Colin.  Australian  Mus. ; C.  W.  Be  Vis — Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 


Order-SIRENIi. 

Pamily— MANATID.®. 

Genus— GHBONOZOOH,  Be  Vis,  1883. 

(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  viii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  395.) 

CnEo:sozooB'  AUSTEAiiE,  Be  Vis. 

Chronozoon  australe,  De  Vis,  Loc.  eit.,  p.  395,  t.  17. 

Ois.  A portion  of  a skull,  consisting  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of  the 
occipital  bones  of  a non-marsupial  animal,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  De  Vis,  and  com- 
pared to  the  corresponding  portions  of  a Dugong. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  fossil  and  the  skull  of  the  Dugong  consists  in 
a shallower  temporal  fossa  and  feebler  muscles  for  working  the  jaws. 

A mould  taken  from  the  interior  surface  of  these  bones  has  enabled  the  Author 
to  study  the  brain  characters  with  much  success. 

The  brain  was  clearly  of  inferior  development  to  those  of  existing  Sirenians, 
“ and  a smoothness  of  skull  indicatory  of  feebler  masticating  power,  may  have  been 
the  co-adaptation  of  the  softer  vegetation  and  less  perilous  condition  of  life  enjoyed  by 
a Sirenian  tenant  of  fresh  waters.” 

Boo.  and  Horizon.  Chinchilla,  Darling  Downs  (O.  TV.  Be  Vis — Colin.  Queens- 
land Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits,  associated  with  Crocodile,  Turtles,  Oeratodus,  and  the 
remains  of  land  animals. 

Order-UNGUlATi. 

Pamily— DICOTTLID^. 

Genus— PBOCHHSBUS,  Be  Vis,  1886. 

(Proc.  E.  Soc.  Queensland,  iii.,  p.  47.) 

l’EOcnA;sns  celee,  Be  Vis. 

Prochcerus  ccler,  De  Vis,  Loc.  eit.,  p.  47,  t.  1. 

Ohs.  The  occurrence  of  various  peculiar  teeth  in  the  Post-Tertiary  Beds  of 
Darling  Downs  has  led  Mr.  C.  . De  Vis  to  suggest  the  former  presence  in  Australia 
of  a swine-like  animal,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Peccary  {Bicotyles)  than  to  the  true 
Pigs.  The  teeth  so  determined  are  a quinque-tuberculate  tooth  of  bunodont  type,  of 
the  general  shape  of  the  last  lower  molar  of  Bicotyles  torqiiatus,  Cuv. ; a middle  lower 
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incisor  of  the  left  side  ; several  second  upper  incisors,  and  a portion  of  the  crown  of  a 
compressedly  triangular  tusk.  These  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  De  Vis,  and 
compared  with  their  supposed  living  homologues.  On  the  general  question  the  Author 
remarks  : — “ It  is  truly  a remarkable  fact  that  New  Guinea  swine  have  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  accomplished  the  short  pa.ssage  between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
Torres  Straits,  or,  having  done  so,  failed  to  establish  themselves  where  the  European  pig 
finds  it  easy  to  recover  and  maintain  its  independence.”  lie  concludes  by  sta.ting  that 
the  comparative  frequency  of  its  teeth  shows  that  it  was  not  altogether  a rare  member 
of  the  Post-Pliocene  Pauna  of  Queensland. 

Loe.  and  Horizon.  Sharrow  and  other  localities.  Darling  Downs  {0.  W.  De  Vis 
Colin.  Queensland  Mus.) — Pluviatile  deposits. 

Order— PEOBOSCIDEA. 

Pamily— ELEPHA  N TIDiE. 

Oenus — NOTOELDPHAS,  Owen,  1882. 

(Proc.  R.  Soo.,xxxiii.,  p.  448.) 

Notobl3:phas  atjstealis,  Oloen. 

Xfotoelephas  australis,  Phil.  Trans.  1883,  clxxiii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  777,  t.  51. 

Ohs.  This  genus  and  species  were  founded  on  portions  of  a tusk  indicating  a 
mammal  larger  than  Diprotodon,  in  fact  the  largest  fossil  mammal  yet  foreshadowed 
amongst  the  extinct  Australian  forms.  Sir  Eichard  Owen  appears  to  regard  it  as  a 
Proboscidian  Placental.  He  says,  “ Supposing  the  dingo  to  he  a human  introduction 
into  the  Australian  Continent,*  we  here  have  a gyrencephalous  exception  to  the 
characteristic  aboriginal  mammalian  organisation  of  that  remote  southern  continent. 
He  does  not  appear  to  apprehend  any  connection  between  this  tusk  and  the  molar  tooth 
formerly  described  by  him,  and  forming  a portion  of  the  late  Count  P.  E.  de  Strzelecki  s 
Collection.  Prof.  Owen  remarks  that  this  molar  is  too  largo  to  be  associated  with  the 
tusk,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  come  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a full-grown  individual 
of  its  species.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  “ Eossil  Mammals  of  Australia,” 
Owen  had  received  no  confirmatory  evidence  from  the  Australian  Continent  of  the 
former  existence  of  any  animal  to  which  this  molar  could  have  belonged. 

Grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  several  Writers  as  to  the  probability  of 
this  tooth  as  an  Australian  fossil,  and  it  would  perhaps  he  better  to  expunge  it  from  the  list. 

Zoc.  and  Horizon.  Darling  Downs  {The  late  F.  N.  Isaac) — Pluviatile  deposits. 


In  closing  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  the  Post-Tertiary  vertebrate 
remains  of  Queensland,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  “ Groat  Bone  Beds”  of 
Mount  Guthrie,  Berserker  Eanges,  near  Eockhampton.  Prom  the  notes  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Smith,  who  investigated  this  deposit,  it  would  appear  to  be  a tufaceous  limestone 
containing  the  remains  of  leaves  and  shells,  probably  Helix,  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  determine  the  presence  of  bones  in  the  specimens  I have  seen.  The 
matrix  very  much  resembles  the  Hobart  Travertin,  but  is  more  friable  and  stalagmitic, 
and  lighter  in  colour. 

E. 


* Ample  evidence  now  exists  to  show  that  the  Dingo  was  coeval  with  these  extinct  marsupials  both  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OE  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Queensland,  travelled  exten- 
sively in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  from  May  to  September,  1891,  and  since 
his  return  has  made  a valuable  Report,  of  which  I am  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of 
His  Honour  Sir  William  Macgregor,  to  give  a brief  resumd.  The  Report  embodies 
not  only  Mr.  Maitland’s  own  observations,  but  also  a digest  of  those  of  previous 
observers,  and  is  accompanied  by  Geological  Maps. 

Mr.  Maitland  gives  the  following  table  of  Geological  Eormations  : — 

Recent  Superficial  Deposits — ^Wide  Plains  along  the  Rivers  ; Coastal  Elats,  &c. 

Coral  Reefs,  Coral  Islands,  Upraised  Reefs,  and  associated  deposits. 

Kevori  Grits : Post-Tertiary — Grits,  Sandstones,  and  Conglomerates. 

Port  Moresby  Beds  ; Tertiary  ? — Greenish  Sandy  Shales,  Limestones,  Calcareo- 
Siliceous  Beds  of  Port  Moresby. 

Boioro  Limestones,  of  undetermined  age — Greyish  Limestones,  &c.,  of  Boioro 
and  the  Coast. 

Metamorphie  Rocks,  of  undetermined  age — Schists,  Slates,  Gneiss,  &c. 

Igneous  Rocks — Basalt  and  other  Volcanic  Rocks,  Ashes,  &c. 

Plutonic  and  Intrusive  Rocks — Diorite  and  other  Basic  Plutonic  Rocks, 
Granite,  Mica-Trap,  &c. 

RECENT  SUPERFICIAL  DEPOSITS. 

Recent  Superficial  Deposits  are  represented  as  commencing  on  the  Southern 
Coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vanapa  River,  west  of  Port  Moresby,  and  occupying  a belt 
of  country  which  gradually  widens  until,  at  the  Dutch  Boundary,  it  covers  three  out 
of  the  four  degrees  of  latitude  which  comprise  the  Western  limit  of  the  British 
Possessions. 

CORAL  REEFS,  CORAL  ISLANDS,  UPRAISED  REEFS,  AND  ASSOCIATED  DEPOSITS. 

The  exigencies  of  rapid  travel  did  not  permit  Mr.  Maitland  to  examine  any  of 
the  existing  coral  reefs,  but  opportunities  occuri-ed  of  observing  many  of  the  upraised 
reef  masses,  especially  at  Einauro  (Cette)  Island,  Ware  (Teste)  Island,  the  Bell  Rock, 
Pannietta  Island,  Kimuta  (Renard)  Island,  Misima  (St.  Aignan)  Island,  and  along  the 
north-east  coast.  The  latter  present  “ all  gradations,  from  reefs  only  a few  feet  above 
the  water  up  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.” 

Mr.  Maitland  gives  the  following  description  of  the  upraised  reefs : — 

“ The  rocks  present  pretty  much  the  same  lithological  characters  throughout — 
viz.,  very  hard  and  sonorous  compact  limestones,  of  a whitish  colour.  Some  varieties  are 
of  a distinct  yellow  or  reddish-brown  colour.  Coral  fragments  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
common  ; but  in  some  of  the  upraised  reefs  molluscan  remains  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  limestones,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  seamed  with  veinlets  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

“Generally  the  structure  of  the  coral  has  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  infiltrating 
water.  Instances,  however,  do  occur — e.g.,  at  Misima — in  which  this  is  not  the  case. 
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Here  the  base  of  one  of  the  upraised  reef  masses  consists  of  a chalky  limestone,  in  which 
the  remains  of  corals  still  exist.  In  most  of  the  islands  and  localities  examined,  these 
elevated  reef  masses,  when  viewed  at  a distance,  present  the  appearance  of  vertical 
walls  and  level  terraces  stretching  often  for  considerable  distances.  The  faces  of  these 
cliffs  are  sometimes  covered  with  vegetation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  consisting  of  a huge  wall  of  foliage. 

“ The  reefs  raised  only  a few  feet  above  the  sea  level,  such  as  those  of  Pan- 
nietta,  present,  along  the  shore,  a white  perpendicular  cliff,  of  varying  height,  above 
which  is  an  almost  level  tableland,  very  broken  and  rugged,  and  with  a very  uneven 
surface. 

“ Gigantic  ‘ swallow-holes  ’ and  enormous  caves  have  been  carved  out  of  some  of 
the  limestones,  and  are  lined  with  stalagmites  and  stalactites.  The  faces  of  the  limestone 
cliffs  are  weathered  into  most  rugged  and  sharp-edged  forms,  often  presenting  features 
of  great  beauty. 

. “ In  the  majority  of  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  various  limestone  J) 

terraces  were  horizontal,  but  at  Ware  (Teste)  Island  a marked  peculiarity  of  the  reef 
limestones  was  their  disposal  into  a series  of  gentle  folds,  the  axes  of  which  trended, 
roughly,  north  and  south.  In  Eiuauro  (Cette)  Island,  the  cream-coloured  limestone 
had  a dip  of  50  degrees  to  the  west-north-west.” 

As  the  collection  of  fossils  from  the  upraised  reefs  has  not  yet  been  critically 
examined,  no  definite  information  can  be  given  regarding  the  age  of  the  deposits.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Maitland  to  warrant  an  inference  which  might  be  hastily  drawn  from  the  position 
occupied  by  the  upraised  reefs  on  his  scale  of  classification — viz.,  that  the  elevation — 
extending  to  at  least  two  thousand  feet— attested  by  the  altitudes  attained  by  the  reefs, 
took  place  entirely  since  Tertiary  times.  The  process  of  elevation  may  have  been  going 
on  continuously  from  a period  much  further  back  in  the  geological  story.  Indeed  the 
comparatively  unimportant  altitudes  attained  by  Tertiary  rocks  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
(however  incomplete,  and  to  some  extent  merely  of  negative  value)  that  the  position 
of  these  latter  rocks  forms  a measure  of  the  elevation  accomplished  since  Tertiary 
times. 

KEVORI  GRITS : POST-TERTIARY. 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Maitland  describes  a Series  of  Sandstones,  Grits,  and 
Conglomerates,  which,  in  the  Kevoii  District,  north-west  of  Hall  Sound,  rest  directly 
upon  the  Port  Moresby  Beds.  The  strata  in  question  have  been  little  disturbed  from  their 
original  horizontal  position,  but  in  places  they  dip  at  a low  angle  to  the  north-east. 
Mr.  Maitland  observes : — “ That  the  Kevori  Grits  are  younger  than  those  which  have 
been  called  the  Port  Moresby  Beds,  and  which  arc  regarded  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  Junr., 
as  being  Miocene  * or  Pliocene  Tertiary,  is  all  that  the  meagre  evidence  at  present 
collected  permits  us  to  say.” 

PORT  MORESBY  BEDS : TERTIARY. 

These  beds  occupy  a considerable  area  of  country,  fringing  the  coast  from 
Caution  Bay  south-eastward  to  McEarlane  Harbour,  and  extending  inland  for  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  Kemp- Welch  River.  They  consist  of  sandy  limestones  and  fine- 
grained calcareous  shales,  with  black  and  yellow  lenticular  nodules  of  flint  and 
chalcedony,  and  are  generally  vertical,  or  inclined  at  high  angles. 

• A Miocene  age  was  ascribed  to  these  fossils  by  the  late  Mr.  0.  S.  Wilkinson,  not  by  me.  I am  in 
accord  with  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods,  as  explained  later  on,  that  these  fossils  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  of  Pliocene  age,  and  probably  even  to  one  of  the  younger  divisions  of  that  E ormation.  (B.E.  Junr. ) 
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From  these  beds  Mr.  Maitland  obtained  a suite  of  fossils,  which,  however,  have  • 
not  yet  been  critically  examined,  but  he  provisionally  names  the  following  : — 

GtASTEUOPODA. 

Conus. 

Turritella. 

Lam  EUniBBANCHIATA. 

Cardita. 

Pecten  novw-guinex,  Ten.  Woods  ? 

Pectunculus. 

Venus. 

And  fragments  of  undeterminable  corals. 


CRETACEOUS. 

i.-  Maitland  does  not  locate  on  his  Geological  Maps,  nor  does  he  find  a place  in 

his  table  of  formations  for  the  strata  containing  the  Cretaceous  fossils  referred  to  by  ■ 
the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  and  my  Colleague,*  although  he  quotes  from  the  writings  of 
both  these  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  The  fossils  in  question,  together  with  a further 
collection  forwarded  by  the  Administrator  in  the  beginning  of  1890,t  are  enclosed  in 
water- worn  boulders  and  pebbles  of  white  limestone  occurring  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Strickland  with  the  Fly  River.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  situ.  The 
iast-mentioiied  collection  consists  mainly  of  corals.  As  my  Colleague  comments  fullv 
on  the  hly  Eiver  fossils,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 


BOIORO  LIMESTONES  (AGE  UNDETERMINED). 

_ “ What  have  been  called  the  Boioro  Limestones  are  best  exposed  in  that  headland 

in  Launoka  Division  (Mayri  Bay)  from  which  the  beds  are  named. 

• 1 Boioro,  the  limestones  are  of  a leaden-grey  colour,  and  are  seamed  with 

veinlets  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  weathered  surfaces  present  a curious  brecciated 
aspect.  The  bedding-planes,  marked  by  lines  of  brecciated  fragments  (?),  are  inclined  to 
the  north-west,  at  angles  varying  from  35°  to  40°.  Some  of  the  hmestones  contain 
flint  nodules  ; in  some  places  there  is  a gradual  passage  from  limestone  into  flint.  A 
dyke  ot  dolerite  was  seen  to  penetrate  the  limestones  in  the  cliffs  of  Boioro. 
fXT  ?'?  evidence  of  lithological  similarity,  the  limestones  of  Eogea 

(Heath)  Island,  and  the  Mainland  north  of  Samarai,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waiera  Creek, 
are  denoted  by  the  same  colour  as  those  of  Boioro.  The  Eogea  Limestones  are  arranged 
in  thm  beds  in  a small  synclinal  trough.  The  limestones  of  the  Mainland  are  identical 
in  every  way  with  those  of  Eogea.  In  neither  place  did  they  yield  any  organic  remains. 

The  limestones  of  the  Mainland  are  penetrated  by  dykes  of  dolerite,  and 
sections  show  what  have  every  appearance  of  being  interbedded  dolerite  sheets. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  beds.  From  their  position  they 
appear,  prma  /a«-.  to  be  beneath  the  Port  Moresby  Beds,  and  they  present  totally 
different  lithological  characters  to  those  possessed  by  the  latter.  They  are  uncou- 
tormably  overlaid  by  the  Eecent  Volcanic  Eocks.” 

A/r  ^ ^‘’‘’t-note,  to  the  Boioro  Limestones  of  Mayri  Bay  and  Port  Glasgow, 

Mr.  Maitland  sugpsts  that  the  limestones  “may  be  merely  portions  of  an  upraised 
coral  reef,  and  observes  that  “ the  adjacent  island  of  Cette  is  obviously  of  this  nature.” 

bulk  hyme  asperhetps  of  Cretaceous  age  is  an  Inocerumus  or  Aucella,  the  great 

bulk  ot  the  secondary  fossils  (Atninomtes)  being  regarded  as  of  uppermost  Oolite  age.  Junr. ) 

NewGutafa  Annr  ^ ‘he  Writer  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  British 

ew  Guinea.  Appx.  Z.  to  the  Admimstmtor  s Annual  Beportfor  1890-91.  Brisbane : by  Authority  ; 1 892. 
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From  what  has  already  been  sa,id  regarding  the  age  of  the  upheaval  of  the  coral  reefs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  necessarily  anything  in  Mr.  Maitland’s  suggestion 
inconsistent  with  the  assignment  of  an  early  Tertiary,  or  Pre-Tertiary,  date  to  the 
Boioro  Limestones. 

From  observations  made  by  Mr.  Maitland  at  Millport  Harbour,  it  is  evident  tnat 
the  Boioro  Limestones  have  a thickness  of  at  least  800  feet. 

METAMORPHIO  ROCKS. 

The  approximate  definition  of  the  area  occupied  by  these  rocks,  in  which,  and  the 
granitic  and  other  plutonic  rocks,  deposits  of  the  “ precious  ” and  less  precious  metals 
may  be  looked  for,  is,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  Mr.  Maitland’s  observations. 

The  Metamorphic  Eocks  are  separable,  according  to  Mr.  Maitland,  into  two  broad 
subdivisions.  “ The  first  includes  what  may  be  called  the  crystalline  schists,  and  the 
second  comprises  all  those  other  rocks  in  which  the  alteration  has  not  gone  sufficiently 
far  to  conceal  their  clastic  or  derivative  nature.  To  draw  a line  separating  the  two 
divisions  is  quite  impossible  at  present.” 

An  immense  area,  extending  for  a few  miles  back  from  Port  Moresby,  nearly  to 
the  8th  parallel  of  South  Latitude  (the  German  Boundary)  is  occupied  by  Metamorphic 
rocks.  Another  large  area  occurs  on  the  Mainland  to  the  east,  at  Mount  Suckling. 
Although  unexplored,  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  district,  and  indeed  probably 
the  greater  part  of  the  highland  interior  of  Hew  Guinea,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  of 
similar  constitution.  The  islands  of  the  D’Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  Groups, 
several  of  which  are  known  to  be  auriferous,  are  also  mainly  composed  of  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  will  remain  for  future  geologists  to  determine  whether,  among  these  rocks, 
the  representatives  of  our  “Gympie”  and  “ Burdekin  ” Formations,  and  of  the  still 
older  formations  not  yet  recognised  in  Queensland,  are  to  be  distinguished. 

IGNEOUS  EOCKS. 

From  Mr.  Maitland’s  Maps  it  appears  that  volcanic  rocks  are  met  with  at  intervals 
from  the  Douglas  Eiver  (Long.  141°  15'  E.)  to  the  Eastern  end  of  New  Guinea  and 
throughout  the  D’Entrecasteaux  Islands,  where  they  occupy  considerable  areas.  In  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago  they  seem  to  occur  more  sparingly,  or,  at  least,  they  have  not 
been  noted  east  of  Long.  162°  40',  where  they  form  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
group.  Mr.  Maitland  says  that  “ the  Volcanic  rocks  fall  into  two  primary  divisions, 
the  Acidic  Series  and  the  Basic  Series,  the  former  of  which  appears  to  predominate. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  Trachytic,  Andesitic,  and  Basaltic  lavas,  with  their  associated 
fragmental  beds,  were  met  with  throughout  the  Possession.  From  the  fact  that  these 
rocks  rest,  with  a violent  uneonformability,  on  the  most  recent  strata,  they  cannot  be  of 

any  very  great  age.”  „ . 

Interesting  particulars  are  recorded  of  some  forms  of  modified  volcanic  activity 

in  the  D’Entrecasteaux  Islands  and  the  Mainland  of  New  Guinea. 

In  Fergusson  Island,  the  largest  of  the  D’Entrecasteaux  Group,  Captain 
Moresby,  Mr.  Andrew  Goldie,  Mr.  Basil  H.  Thompson,  and  Sir  William  Maegregor 
have  noted  the  occurrence  of  thermal  springs.  Sir  William  records  that  “ the  whole  of 
the  low  country  near  Seymour  Bay  contains,  here  and  there,  over  an  area  ot,  perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  square  miles,  boiling  springs,  saline  lakes,  and  thousands  of  fumaroles, 
giving  out  sulphur  fumes.”  Mr.  Thompson  describes  “ springs  of  boilmg  water  and 
boiling  mud,”  and  adds  that  “in  one  instance  boiling  mud  was  spouted  up  trom  a 
chimney-like  cavity  in  the  hillside,” 
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In  Fergusson  Island  (Moratau)*  Mr.  Maitland  ascended  the  Crater  of  Diau,  900 
feet.  “ The  ascent  was  made  up  a gully  carved  out  of  a blackish  ash,  with  fragments  of 
pumice-stone  and  a glassy  volcanic  rook.  From  the  summit  an  excellent  view  of  the 
cone  and  its  associations  could  be  obtained.  This  is  a tuff  cone.  Its  south-eastern  face 
is  hollowed  out  into  numerous  ravines,  in  which  occasional  sections  show  stratified  ashes. 
The  crater  wall  has  been  breached  by  a lava,  which  flowed  to  within  a short  distance  of 
the  beach,  near  \V orua  Island.  1 follow’ed  the  edge  of  the  lava-flow  from  its  source  to  its 
termination,  and  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  its  general  character  is  similar  throughout. 
The  rock  has  a glassy  resinous  lustre  and  a splintery  fracture.  Weathered  surfaces  show 
undoubted  fluxion-structure,  the  lines  of  flow  sweeping  round  the  sanidine  crystals, 
sanidine  being  the  only  mineral  visible  to  the  eye.  From  the  summit  of  the  crater  the 
emanation  of  water-vapour  could  be  seen  over  a large  area  of  country  to  the  north.” 

In  referring  to  the  small  bay  in  Fergusson  Island,  to  the  north-west  of  Eawai 
Point,  Mr.  Maitland  observes  that  “ its  peculiar  scythe-shaped  form  pointed  to  its  being 
the  segment  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  an  actual  examination  gave  credence  to  this  view. 

Manifestations  of  solfatarie  action  were  evident  on  the  face  of  the  cliff 

In  places  the  sea  water  was  quite  hot,  owing  to  the  streams  of  hot  water  which  flowed 
down  from  the  hills  behind.” 

Mr.  Maitland  describes  two  visits  made  by  him  to  the  island  of  Dobu  (Goulvaih), 
south  of  Fergusson  Island,  as  follows  : — 

“Approaching  Dobu  from  Dawson  Straits,  it  appeared  to  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  a volcano.  Steam  could  bo  seen  issuing  from  points  on  the  beach  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island. 

“ My  first  visit  was  paid  at  about  the  time  of  high  water.  There  were  several 
orifices  from  which  water  issued  at  an  average  temperature  of  200°  Fahr.  I estimated 
the  area  over  which  the  waters  issued  at  about  one  hundred  square  yards.  The  gas, 
given  out  copiously,  had  a strong  sulphurous  odour.  The  sandstones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  slightly  bleached. 

“ A second  visit,  at  low  water,  showed  that  the  so-called  boiling  springs  were 
merely  fissures  to  which  sea  water  had  acce.ss.  The  sides  of  the  fissures  were  encrusted  with 
deposits  of  flow'ers  of  sulphur.  A few  yards  behind  the  f uinaroles  was  a whitish-grey  cliff, 
exhibiting  undoubted  evidences  of  solfatarie  action.  In  caverns  in  the  cliffs  there  occur 
large  deposits  of  yellow  and  greyish-brown  sulphur,  commonly  massive,  but  here  and  there 
in  the  form  of  aeieular  crystals.  These  caverns,  many  of  which  I discovered  when 
breaking  down  the  cliffs  with  my  hammer,  w^ere  found  to  have  a very  high  temperature.  In 
one  case  a stream  of  hot  air  rushed  out  with  a hissing  noise,  but  this  was  only  momentary.” 

In  the  same  island  there  are  two  extinct  craters,  which  must  be  of  considerable 
proportions,  for  Mr.  Maitland  mentions  that  “a  few  villages”  have  been  built  on  the  “lofty 
almost  circular  wall,  roughlyestimated  at  about  ahundred  feet  in  height,”  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Maitland  .got  sufficiently  near  the  active  volcano  of  Mount  Victory  (on  the 
north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea),  to  see  volumes  of  steam  and  smoke  issuing  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain. 

PLUTONIC  AND  INTRUSIVE  ROCKS. 

The  area  occupied  by  granitic  rocks  is  apparently  not  large.  So  far  as 
exploration  has  extended,  it  has  only  been  noted  in  the  Mainland  at  Mabaduan,  north 
of  Sabai  Island,  and:  in  a few  of  the  islets  of  Torres  Strait.  Uiorites  and  other  basic 
rocks,  which  Mr.  Maitland  regards  as  either  Plutonic  or  Intrusive,  are  met  with  in 
limited  areas  in  the  Owen  Stanley  District. 


In  the  1890  Map  the  name  Moratau  is  applied  to  Goodenough  Island,  west  of  Fergusson  Island. 
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ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

Gold. — Alluvial  gold  has  been  worked  in  the  Islands  of  Saint  Aignan  and 
Sudest,  and  is  known  to  exist  also  in  Normanby  Island,  in  the  Vanapa  River,  and  in  the 
Saint  Joseph  District.  In  Normanby  Island  the  gold  is  associated  with  cinnabar.  Reefs 
are  worked  on  a small  scale  in  Sudest  Island,  and  have  been  noted  in  Normanby 
Island.  In  the  years  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  8,399  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £31,310,  have 
been  reported  to  the  Customs  at  Cooktown,  from  New  Gruinea.* 

Sulphur. — Native  sulphur  occurs  in  Rergusson  and  Goulvain  Islands,  in  the 
D’Entrecasteaux  Group. 

Lignite. — Seams  of  lignite  are  known  in  Yarn  Island,  and  on  the  Ely  and 
Strickland  Rivers. 

Mercury. — Cinnabar  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  at  Merani,  in  Cloudy 
Bay,  and  in  Normanby  Island. 


J. 


* “That  gold  exists  in  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  New  Guinea  has  long  been  known ; that 
it  exists  also  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  that  great  island  is  equally  true,  as  a specimen  of  pottery 
procured  at  Redsear  Bay  contained  a few  laminar  grains  of  this  precious  metal.  The  clay  in  which  the  gold 
is  imbedded  was  probably  part  of  the  great  alluvial  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which 
we  saw  in  that  neighbourhood,  doubtless  originating  in  the  high  mountains  behind,  part  of  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range.”— MacGillivray.  Narr,  Votjage  ofH.M.S.  “ SaUlesmUe,”  &c.,  18S2,  ii.,  p.  69, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


PALEONTOLOGY  OP  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

As  might  Baturally  be  espeeted,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Pala3ontology  of  New 
Guinea.  The  existence  of  fossiliferous  Tertiary  rocks  was  announced  in  1876,  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  who  based  his  determination  on  a small  collection  made  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Macleay,  at  Tulo  Island,  during  the  “ Chevert”  Expedition.  Post-Tertiary 
deposits  were  shown  to  exist  by  the  late  M.  de  Miklouho-AIaclay,  on  the  Maclay  coast ; 
and  since  then  shells  of  the  same  age  have  been  met  with  at  the  Aird  Hills,  Douglas 
River,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Sevan. 

Rocks  of  Mesozoic  age  exist  in  New  Guinea,  as  evidenced  by  Ammonites  brought 
from  the  Strickland  River  by  the  late  Expedition  of  the  Australian  Geographical 
Society.  Although  these  are  only  rolled  specimens  from  the  river-bed,  they 
satisfactorily  show  the  presence  there  of  deposits  of  Oolite  age,  probably  about  the 
horizon  of  the  uppermost  Oolites.  Lastly,*  my  Colleague’s  Collection  contains  a few 
Tertiary  Corals  and  Mollusca  from  Maiva,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Edelfelt. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Kingdom — ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom — CCELENTERATA. 

Class — Actinozoa. 

The  Collection  of  the  Queensland  Geological  Survey  has  been  enriched  by 
the  presentation  of  some  hand  specimens  of  a brownish-yellow  marl,  by  Mr.  E. 
Edelfelt,  from  New  Guinea.  This  marl  has  plentifully  scattered  through  it  the 
remains  of  small  shells  in  the  form  of  casts  and  a few  fragments  of  corals.  The  locality 
is  Maiva  Village,  at  a height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Although 
these  fossils  are  very  fragmentary,  “ any  Tertiary  Marine  remains  from  the  Pacific  are  of 
high  interest,  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  coral  reef  theory.”t 

The  most  striking  of  the  corals  is  a species  of  Alveopora,  allied  to  those  described 
by  Dr.  A,  E.  Reuss  from  the  Tertiary  Beds  of  the  Tiji-Lanang  Valley,  Rongga  District, 
Java.J  The  trabecular  septa  are  strong  and  spine-like,  much  curved,  and  six  or 
perhaps  more  in  a cycle.  They  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  appear  to  be  developed 
in  pairs — a character  to  some  extent  seen  in  Reuss’  specimens,  but  in  the  present  fossils 
carried  to  a much  higher  degree.  The  spurious  columella  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
septa  is  of  the  slightest  constimction.  In  the  character  of  the  septa  this  coral  appears 

* Sir  William  MacGregor,  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea,  has  forwarded  a collection  of  rolled 
coral  specimens  from  the  Fly  River,  evidentiy  brought  down  the  course  of  that  stream  from  its  upper 
sources,  where,  doubtless,  the  rocks  from  which  these  are  derived  are  in  piaoe.  Many  of  the  corals  present 
excellent  material  for  microscopic  examination,  but  the  absence  of  the  necessary  works  of  reference  for  their 
elaboration  has  so  far  prevented  the  Writer  from  progressing  with  the  work. 

+ Tenison  Woods,  Vroc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1879,  iv.,  p.  539. 

t Ueber  fossile  Korallen  von  des  Insel  .Java.  Seise  Osterr.  Fretjatte  Novara,  1857-59.  Geol.  Thiel, 
ii.  Band,  2 Alth.,  p.  165, 
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to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  Alveopora  Irevispina,  Eeuss,* * * §  but  in  tbe  other  features  to 

A.  Tiystrix,  Reuss.f  If  the  paired  condition  of  the  septa,  here  so  very  marked,  is  a 

constant  and  definite  character,  and  it  appears  to  bo  so,  it  will  at  once  distinguish  this 
coral  from  all  those  described  by  Dr.  Eeuss. 

The  largest  and  best-preserved  coral  is  a species  of  Leptoria,  a genus  not  met 
with  either  by  Reuss  amongst  the  Javan  corals,  nor  by  Prof.  K.  Von  Pritsch,J  amongst 
those  collected  in  Borneo  by  Mr.  R.  D.  M.  Verheek.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  K. 
Martin,  of  Leiden,  describes  § an  allied  genus,  Codoria,  from  the  former  country.  The 
characters  of  the  New  Guinea  Leptoria,  as  pourtraycd  in  the  single  specimen,  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  for  specific  description,  and  make  one  long  for  further  material. 
Leptoria  is  extensively  distributed  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Next  in  order  is  a well-marked  Galaxea,  again  only  a fragment,  hut  clearly  not 
far  removed  from  the  recent  G.  olavis.  The  corallum,  as  preserved,  is  split  in  half 
longitudinally,  and  exhibits  several  corallites  radiating  outwards  and  surrounded  by  a 
copious  peritheca. 

The  last  to  be  noted,  but  certainly  not  the  least  important,  are  two  examples, 
fragmentary  unfortunately,  of  the  interesting  genus  Beltocyathus,  distinct  both 
from  the  Tertiary  and  Recent  species  L.  italicus,  Ed.  and  H.,  and  the  recent  L. 
magnificus,  Mosely.  The  occurrence  of  this  genus  in  these  New  Guinea  beds  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  following  as  it  does  upon  its  discovery  by  the  “ Challenger  ” Expedition 
in  the  Pacific.  || 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Edelfelt  to  the  Queensland  Survey  Collection  is 
of  too  limited  a nature  to  permit  any  definite  statement  to  be  made  as  to  the  age  of  the 
beds,  but  they  are  either  Younger  Miocene  or  Pliocene,  probably  the  latter.  The  Javan 
series  described  by  both  Reuss  and  Professor  Martin  are  considered  by  the  latter  to  be 
of  Miocene  age.^ 


Sub-kingdom— ECHINODERMATA. 

Class — Echinoidea. 

Order-ENDOCYCLICA, 

Family— TEMNOPLEURID.iE. 

Genus— TEMNLCSINUS,  Forhes,  1852. 

,Mon.  Brit.  Tertiary  Echini,  p.  6.) 

TEMNECHiNirs  Macleavana,  Ten.  Woods. 

Temnechinus  Macleayana,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1S77,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.  126. 

Sp.  Char.  Test  small,  depressed,  circular,  and  the  ambitus  rounded;  actinal 
surface  slightly  rounded  and  depressed  to  the  actinostome  ; interambulacral  areas 
twice  the  width  of  the  ambulacral  at  the  ambitus,  and  about  one-third  broader  at  the 
mouth,  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle  by  an  undulating  line  of  suture,  which 


* Log.  cit.i  t.  3,  f.  7 a-c, 

+ Ibid.,  t.  3,  f.  8 a-c.  io  t>  i ••• 

X Possile  Korallen  der  NiininrnUtenschichten  von  Borneo.  FaUcontographica,  Suppl.  1878.  Band.  lii. 

Lief.  1,  Heft.  3,  p.  93.) 

§ Die  Tertiiirachichten  auf  Java,  2 Thiel.,  p.  137  (folio,  Leyden,  1880). 

II  Report  on  certain  Hydroid,  Aloyonarian,  and  Madreporaxian  Oorals,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Mosely.  Voy 
Challenger,  vol.  ii.,  Zoology,  1881,  pp.  147  and  148. 

Lot.  cit.,  2 Thiel,  p.  38, 
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becomes  a very  distinct  depi’ession  on  the  abactinal  surface,  on  which  the  line  o t e 
plates  are  well  marked ; pores  in  a vertical  row,  slightly  oblique,  and  their  zones  sunken. 
Interambulacra  have  two  rows  of  primary  tubercles,  each  row  being  flanked  again  on 
each  side  by  a vertical  row  of  secondaries,  all  small  aud  imperforate,  both  primaries  an 
secondaries  surrounded  by  circles  of  granular  tubercles,  which  are  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  main  tubercle  by  a ridge.  Primaries  of  the  ambulacra  in  two  vertica 
rows,  each  close  to  its  poriferous  zone ; secondaries  not  so  visible,  but  the  rings  o 
granules  are  very  manifest,  with  an  indented  vertical  line  of  suture  in  the  centre. 
Actinal  opening  larger,  with  conspicuous  but  not  deep  indentations.  Diameter,  sixteen  , 
altitude,  six  millim.  (^Ten.  Woods.) 

Ols.  Mr.  Woods  appears  to  consider  this  near  the  TemnecUnus  Uneatus, 
Duncan,*  from  the  Mordialloc  beds,  Hobson’s  Bay,  but,  again,  he  adds— “ The  nearest 
aflBnities  are  T.  glohosus^  of  the  British  Crag-”  The  species  is  provisionally  named  on  y. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Yule  Island,  New  Guinea  {The  late  Sir  W.  Macleay— 
Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney) — Lower  Pliocene  ? 


Family — LAGANIDA2. 

Gtenus — PEROHJELLA,  Gray,  1855. 

(Cat.  Recent  Echini  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt.  1,  1855,  p.  13.) 

Peronelia  decaooealis,  Lesson,  sp. 

Peronella  deoagonaUs  (Lesson),  Agassiz,  Revision  (Echini  111.  Cat.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  Coll.,  1872, 
No.  vii.,  Pts.  1 and  2,  p.  148. 

Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1877,  ii.,  Tt-  2,  p.  126. 

Ols.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the  late  llev.  J . E.  Tenison  Woods  as  a 
fossil  from  Yule  Island,  New  Guinea.  He  says— “ The  specimens,  two  in  number,  are 
extremely  thinuind  concave  on  the  actinial  side,  but  they  are  both  young  specimens,  and 

one  scarcely  above  an  inch  in  diameter.” 

Loc  and  Horizon.  Yule  Island,  New  Guinea  {The  late  Sir  W.  Macleay— 
Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney) — Lower  Pliocene? 


Sub-Kingdom — MOLLTJ  SC  A. 
Class — Pelecypoda. 


Order — OSTRACEA. 


Family— PECTINID^. 
Genus— PEGTEH,  O.  F.  Muller,  1776. 

(Zool.  Danicffi  Prod.,  p.  xxxi.) 


Pecten  jroTiE-&niNEjE,  Ten.  Woods. 

Feclen  novce-gumece.  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1877,  ii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  267. 

So  Char  Shell  regularly  orbicular,  cquivalve,  regularly  convex,  but  not 
globose,  equilateral,  and  symmetrically  rounded  at  the  margin ; 

being  a little  obliquely  indented  at  the  edge,  but  otherwise  almost  equal,  and  rather 
largf  and  with  from  eight  to  ten  very  granular  ribs;  surface  with  from  twelve  to 


Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1877,  xxxiii.,  pp.  16  and  65.  t.  3,  f.  3-5. 
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fourteen  large  rounded  radiate  riba  ; each  with  two  rather  shallow  radiate  grooves  and 
transversely  striate,  striae  at  the  marginal  end  becoming  scaly  raised  imbrications,  eight 
to  ten  in  number ; interstices  furnished  with  two  or  three  conspicuous  granular  ribs  ; 
umbone  very  acute ; Long.  GO,  Lat.  50,  thickness  of  two  valves  30  milHm.  {Ten.  Woods.) 

Ohs.  This  shell  is  said  by  its  describer  to  have  relations  with  Pecten  asper,  of 
South  Australia,  the  common  Australian  P.bifrons,  and  P.  radwla,  Linn.,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  to  be  distinct  from  all. 

Loo.  and  Horizon.  Tulc  Island  {The  late  Sir  W.  Macleap  Macleay  Museum, 
University  of  Sydney) — Lower  Pliocene  ? 


Order— YENEKACEA. 

Pamily — OTEENID.®. 

Genus—GTBENA,  Lamarolc,  1806. 

(Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  vii.) 

Cteena  nitida,  BesJiayes. 

Cyrena  nitida,  Deshayea,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1854,  p.  23. 

„ „ Canefri,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Storia  Nat.  Genova,  1883,  xix.,  p.  286. 

Ohs.  This  species  is  reported  from  the  Aru  Islands,  by  Canefri ; and  he  quotes 

New  Guinea,  on  the  authority  of  Beccari. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Aird  Hills,  Douglas  Eiver,  British  New  Guinea.  This 
species,  with  Melania  clavus,  Lamarck,  and  Ncritina  gagates,  Lamarck,  was  collected  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Bevan  during  his  Pifth  Exploring  Expedition  to  British  New  Guinea.  Ue 
says— “The  term  Aird  Hihs  describes  an  island  of  probably  moderately  recent 
upheaval,  on  which  a cluster  of  volcanic  cones,  some  ten  in  number,  and  covering  an 
area  of  about  five  square  miles,  are  surrounded  by  deep  navigable  channels  ot  tresh 
water.  The  country  for  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  and  for  some  ten  miles  to  the  north, 
is  chiefly  of  low-lying  alluvial  formation.  The  general  form  of  these  trachyte  hflls  is  a 
volcanic  cone.  The  summit  of  this  particular  cone,  however,  is  covered  with  a deposit 
of  semi-fossiHsed  fluviatile  shells,  contained  in  an  earthy  mould  or  silty  mud. 


Class — Gasteropoda. 
Order-PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 

Pamily — MEL  AN  YDM. 

Genus— -MHLAHIA,  Lamarolc,  1801. 

(Syst.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  p.  91.) 

Melasia  clavus,  Lamarolc. 

““  P.  17»,  t 21,  f.  17  ^ 

oL.  Mr.  J.  Brazier  inlorma  me  that  tliiz  speciea  has  been  met  with  m the 

Solomon  Islands,  but  not  before  in  New  Guinea. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  With  the  preceding. 

* Mr.  T.  P.  Bevan’s  Pifth  Expedition  to  British  New  Guinea,  1888,  pp.  21-22  (8yo.  : Sydney : 
by  Authority : 1888). 
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Family— DOLIIDiE. 

Genus— DOLITJM,  Lamarck,  1801. 

Syst.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  p.  79). 

Doiipm  costattjm,  DesJiayes. 

DoUum  costatum,  Deshayes,  in  Lamarck  Hist.  Nat.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  Ed.  2,  1844,  ix.,  p.  144. 

))  ,,  Ten.  Woods,  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1878,  ii.,  Pt.  3,  p.  268. 

Ohs.  Characteristic  casts  of  this  species  have  been  recorded  by  the  late  Eev. 
J . E.  Tenison  W oods  from  the  New  Gruinea  Tertiary  strata.  He  remarhs — “ There  is  no 
other  species  known  to  me  which  has  the  peculiar  sub-acute  distant  ribs,  and  decidedly 
canaliculate  suture,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  shape,  are  well  shown  in 
the  cast  in  Mr.  Macleay’s  Museum.” 

These  casts  are  accompanied  by  others  of  a JPhos,  and  Sfromhus  novm-zealandice. 
Loc,  and  Horizon.  Yule  Island,  New  Guinea  {The  late  Sir  W.  Macleay — 
Macleay  Museum,  University  of  Sydney) — Lower  Pliocene  ? 


Family— NEEITID^, 

Genus — NHRITINA,  Tleming,  1828. 

(Brit.  Animals,  p.  321.) 

Neeitina  ctAOATEs,  Lamarck. 

Neritim  gagates,  Lamk.,  Hist.  Anim.  sans  Verteb.,  1822,  vi.,  Pt.  2,  p.  185. 

I,  ,,  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.  (Mon.  Neritma),  185.5,  t.  10,  f.  47. 

,,  „ Brazier,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wale-s,  18  ii.,  p.  21. 

,,  „ Canefri,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Storia  Nat.  Genova,  1883,  xix.,  p.  66. 

Obs.  This  species  was  obtained  in  the  living  state  by  Mr  J.  Brazier  at  the 
Katau  Eiver,  in  the  “ Chevert”  Expedition. 

Loc.  and  Horizon.  Aird  Hills,  Douglas  Eiver  {T.  F.  Bevan — Mining  and  Gcol. 
Museum,  Sydney) — Post-Tertiary. 


A very  interesting  Paper  on  the  Geology  of  New  Guinea  was  a few  years  ago 
contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  'Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist  of  N.  S.  Wales, 
“ Notes  on  a Collection  of  Geological  Specimens  collected  by  William  Macleay,  Esqr., 
&c.,  from  the  Coasts  of  New  Guinea,  &c.”*  Amongst  these  were — 

1.  OoHtic  limestone  from  Bramble  Bay. 

2.  Yellow  calcareous  clay  from  the  Katau  Eiver. 

3.  Yellow  and  blue  calcareous  clays  from  Yule  Island  and  Hall’s  Sound. 

The  included  fossils  led  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  regard  these  clays  as  of  Lower  Miocene 
age,  and  “ exactly  similar  in  lithological  character  to  the  Lower  Miocene  beds  near 
Geelong,  and  on  the  Cape  Otway  coast  in  "Victoria.” 

The  larger  number  of  fossils  were  obtained  at  Hall’s  Sound,  and  in  the  condition 
of  casts,  but  the  only  two  specifically  determined  were — 

Valuta  macroperta,  McCoy 
„ anticingulata,  McCoy. 

The  evidence  for  assigning  a Miocene  age  to  these  beds  seems  to  be  anything  but 
conclusive.  The  deposit  at  Yule  Island  is  a calcareous  concrete,  composed  of  Shells, 


ProG.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1877,  i.,  Pt.  2,  p.  113. 
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Corals,  and  Echini.  These  are  probably  the  species  referred  to  in  previous  pages  from 
, Tule  Island,  and  described  by  the  llev.  .1.  E.  Tenison  Woods  in  two  papers,  “On  a 
Tertiary  Formation  at  New  Guinea”* * * §  and  “On  some  Tertiary  Fossils  from  New 
Guinea.”t  He  considers  these  deposits  not  as  old  as  the  Murray  Fiver  Tertiaries,  or 
those  of  Cape  Otway  in  Victoria,  or  Mount  Gambier  in  South  Australia.  Although 
this  is  clearly  a criticism  of  the  previously  published  view  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  that 
the  New  Guinea  fossils  are  referable  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  that  gentleman’s  paper  on  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  shells  first  described,  the  late  M.  de  Miklouho-Maclay  collected 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  species  of  Mollusca  from  a greenish  sandy  clay  forming  the 
nearest  hills  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  Village  of  Bongu,  Maclay  coast.J 

The  specimens  were  determined  by  Mr.  John  Brazier,  who  states  § that  they  all 
belong  to  species  at  present  living  in  the  China  Sea,  in  Torres  Strait,  and  around  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  following  is  a list  of  his  determinations  : — 


Ranella  alhivaricosa,  Eeeve 
Nassa,  Uquijarensis,  A.  Adams 
Nassa,  sp,  ? 

Mitra,  sp.  7 

Oliva  neostina,  Duclos 

Oliva  sidelia,  Duclos 

Oliva,  sp~  7 

Oliva  lepida,  Duclos 

Oliva  ispidula,  Sowerby 

Oliva,  sp. 

Oliva,  sp, 

Terehva  strmiinea.  Gray 

Contis  (fiendrocorms)  glactis,  Linn. 

Stromhus  canarium,  Linn. 

Sulla  ampulla,  Linn. 

Aiys  cylindrica,  A.  Adams 

Atys  cylindrica,  var.  elongata,  A.  Adams 

Atys,  sp.  7 

Senialium  longirostrum,  Eeevo 


Ouliellus,  sp.  7 
Corhula  crassa,  Hinds 
Corhula  alhuginosa.  Hinds 
Maclra,  sp.  7 

Tellina  (Tellinella)  McAndrewi,8owevhy 
Tellina  (Arcopagia)  pinguis,  Hanley 
Tellina  {Fhylloda)  foliacea,  Linn. 

Tellina  (Angulus),  sp.  7 
Tellina  {Tellinides')  ,sp.7 
Tellina  {Peronaa)  scalpellum,  Hanley 
Tellina  {Strigella),  sp.  7 
Tellina  (Metis)  spectabilis,  Hanley 
Venus  (CTiione)  calophylla,  PhilUpi 
Venus  (Chione)  imhricata,  Sowerby 
Sions  lullata,  Sowerby,  sp. 

Sosinia  canaliculata,  Sowerby,  sp. 

Zeda  pullata,  Sowerby 
Area,  sp.  7 


In  the  “Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales  ||  I contributed 
a paper  “ On  our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Palaeontology  of  New  Guinea,  ’ from  which 
the  following  extract  ^ is  taken,  bringing  the  history  of  the  subject  up  to  date : 

During  the  comparatively  recent  Expedition  to  New  Guinea  in  1885,  fitted  out 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,**  a few  fossils  were  obtained  which 
next  claim  our  attention.  From  the  head  of  the  Strickland  River  an  olive-green  mud- 
stone was  obtained,  full  of  comminuted  marine  fossils,  chiefly  mollusca.  The 
lithological  character  of  the  matrix  points  to  volcanic  origin.  None  of  the  species 
were  nameable. 

From  the  first  foot-hills  of  the  Upper  Strickland  River  a block  of  fane 
sandstone  containing  Fecten  was  obtained.  This,  Mr.  A.  J.  Vogan,  who  was  attached 


* Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  1878,  ii.,  p.  126. 

t Ibid.,  p.  267. 

J Ibid.,  1885,  ix.,  Pt.  4,  p.  963. 

§ lUd.,  p.  988.  , 

II  Vol.  i.,  Pt.  3,  1889,  pp.  172-179,  PI.  29. 

IT  P.  174. 

**  Special  Eecord  of  the  Arrangements  of  the  Exidoration  of  New  Guinea.  Proc.  Geogr.  Soc 
Australasia,  fecial  Vol.,  1885,  p.  157.  ^ 
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to  the  Expedition,  informed  me  was  in  situ.  The  shells  are  too  much  worn  hy  weather- 
ing to  attempt  a specific  determination,  but  they  seem  to  have  more  of  a Tertiary  than 
a Secondary  aspect. 

At  Observatory  Bend,  Strickland  Eiver,  numerous  travelled  nodules  and  small 
boulders  were  collected,  revealing  a totally  different  kind  of  life,  chiefly  the  remains  of 
Ammonites.  But  amongst  them  is  a bivalve,  either  an  A.uceTla  or  an  Inoceramus.  If 
the  latter,  it  is  decidedly  of  the  type  of  the  Cretaceous  I.  concentricus.  Unfortunately, 
the  characters  of  the  hinge  cannot  be  ascertained.  These  fossils  are,  however,  of  little 
importance  when  compared  with  the  Ammonites.  Out  of  a number  of  nodules,  in 
which  the  fossils  are  indicated  by  impressions  or  casts,  a fairly  representative  series  has 
been  selected,  containing  four  more  or  less  recognisable  species,  or  at  any  rate  species 
which  can  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  sections  into  which  the  old  genus 
Ajmmonites  is  now  broken  up,  and  the  facies  of  which  is  sufficiently  clear  for  broad 
generalisation. 

The  section  StepJianoceras  is  largely  represented  by  an  Ammonite  of  the  group 
of  A.,  calloviensis,  Sby.,  and  even  closely  allied  to  that  species.  At  first  sight 
the  primary  costsc  springing  from  the  umbilical  margin  are  not  very  apparent  in 
our  specimens,  but  attentive  examination  reveals  them  as  in  D’Orbigny’s  figure  * * * § of 
this  species,  but  closer  together,  and  therefore  more  numerous.  It  would  appear  that 
the  umbilicus  is  smaller  than  in  the  European  form,  and  less  telescopic,  wherein  these 
shells  approach  Steplianoceras  transiens,  'W’aagen,t  from  Kutch,  or  8.  may  a,  J.  de 
C.  Sby.J  They  possess  the  same  form  and  arrangement  of  ribs  as  in  the  latter,  which 
commence  quite  simple  at  the  umbilicus,  and  break  up  at  about  equal  distances  into 
bundles  of  three,  whilst  the  shell  is  rather  more  compressed. 

The  next  species  partakes  of  the  form  of  StepJianoceras  Blagdeni,  J.  Shy., 
or  equally  well  with  8.  coronatus,  Brug.  It  is  a small  shell,  with  the  costm  of 
the  back  and  the  tubercles  less  marked  than  in  the  above  species.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cross-section  of  the  whorls  clearly  indicates  its  relation  to  this  group. 
The  specimen  also  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  features  of  the  shell  figured  by 
D’Orbigny  as  Ammonites  Sumpliresianus  ; § but  the  umbilicus  in  the  former  is  deeper. 
A comparison  may  also  be  made  with  Quonstedt’s  figure  of  8.  corona  tus  jj. 

Two  rather  well-marked  Ammonites  appertain  to  the  group  StepJianoceras 
laniellosum,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,iy  but,  as  compared  with  that  species,  possess  a 
wider  and  more  open  umbilicus,  with  the  costae  of  the  back  less  upwardly  curved 
and  more  horizontal;  in  fact,  the  costae  are  all  more  direct,  and  lack  the  sigmoidal 
curve  on  the  flanks  of  8.  lamellosus.  Erom  8.  Qrantianum,  Oppel,  as  figured  by 
Waagen,  the  costae  seem  to  be  finer,  but  to  J.  de  C.  Sowerby’s  figure  of  this  species 
under  the  name  of  A.  Herveyi,**  our  fossils  bear  a close  resemblance,  and  also  to 
D’Orbigny’s  figureff  of  the  same,  in  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  back.  An  aflhiity  is 
also  to  be  detected  in  the  same  Author’s  Ammonites  macrocepJialus,%X  but  not  with  that 
of  Waagen  under  the  same  name.  A third  fragment,  however,  possesses  costae  as  coarse 
as  those  shown  in  the  latter’s  illustration  of  StepJianoceras  Qrantianum. 


* Pal.  Pranf.  Terr.  Jur.  Ceph.,  i.,  Atlas,  t.  162,  f.  10. 

t Pal.  Indica  (Jurassic  Fauna  of  Kutch),  i.  Ceph.,  t.  32,  f.  2a. 

f Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.  (2),  t.  61,  f.  8. 

§ Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Jur.  Ceph.,  i..  Atlas,  t.  134. 
li  Cephalopoden,  1849,  Atlas,  t.  14,  f.  4a. 

T Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.  (2)  t.  23,  f.  8. 

**  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.  (2),  t.  23,  f.  6. 

tt  Pal.  Fran;.  Terr.  Jur.  Ceph.,  i..  Atlas,  t.  150. 

X Pal.  Franj.  Ter.  Jur.  Ceph.,  i..  Atlas,  1. 151. 
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Tet  another  Ammonite,  which  Dr.  H.  Woodward — who  was  kind  enough  to 
examine  casts  of  all  these  fossils  sent  him  by  myself — compares  to  A.  lingulatus, 
Quenst.,  of  the  White  Jura.  Eigurcs  of  this  species  are  not  accessible  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  find  anything  jmecisely  like  it,  although  it  seems  to  he  of  the  Upper  Oolite  type 
of  A.  Laniherti,  Sby.,  and  A.  Sutlierlandiai,  Sby.,  as  figured  by  D’Orbigny,* * * §  in  so 
far  as  the  break  in  the  double  costation  goes,  but  the  back  of  our  shell  is  much  too 
broad  and  the  costse  too  fine.  The  square  back,  with  its  oblique  costae,  and  the 
marginal  crenulations,  all  convey  to  this  shell  a much  more  Upper  Oolite  or  Lofver 
Cretaceous  aspect  than  they  give  to  it  a Lower  Oolite  facies.  Neither  is  it  impossible 
that  a relation  may  exist  between  it  and  A.  Leai,  Uorbes.t 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  Queensland  Ammonites  exists,  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  latter  and  either  of  the  species  described  above,  although  our 
one  bears  some  resemblance  to  Moore’s  Anmnonites  maorooephalusX  from  Western 
Australia. 

The  article  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  fossils  already  described  as  collected 
by  Mr.  E.  Bdelfelt  and  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  and  this  portion  need  not  be  repeated. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  Palseoutology  of  New  Guinea,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  the  Writer.  Briefly  reviewing  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks  on  this  Island-continent  of  which  we  at  present  have  any  record, 
probably  correspond  homotaxially  with  the  Upper  Oolites  of  other  countries,  more 
particularly  the  European,  at  the  same  time  displaying  some  relation  to  the  Indian  beds 
of  the  same  age.  As  regards  the  Imceramvs,  it  would  appear  to  resemble  an  old-world 
Cretaceous  species  ; but  the  specimen  being  a single  one,  too  much  stress  must  not  bo 
laid  upon  this  point.  It  may  simply  be  said  that  Cretaceous  rocks  put  in  a claim  for 
consideration. 

Of  the  Tertiary  fossils  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  fully,  but  with  caution.  The 
presence  of  Valuta  macrofiem  and  V.  anticingulata  in  the  Yule  Island  deposit,  would 
go  a long  way  towards  correlating  the  latter  with  the  beds  containing  these  shells  at 
Schnapper  Point  and  Muddy  Creek,  in  Victoria,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson.  I 
was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  T.  Stephens,  M.A.,  for  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  Yule  Island  collection  in  the  Macleay  Museum, § but  the  species 
mentioned  were  not  observed  there,  and  only  those  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woods 
came  under  observation.  An  attentive  examination  of  these  rather  leads  me  to  accept 
Mr.  Woods’  suggestions  as  to  the  age  of  the  fossils  in  question.  The  matrix  is  also 
clearly  the  same  as  that  containing  the  coi’als  collected  by  Mr.  Edelfelt  at  Maiva 
Village.  II 

The  Urchin  described  as  Temnechinus  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  that  genus 
as  defined  by  its  originator,  Edward  Eorbes,1[  and  at  the  present  moment  I am 
not  prepared  to  generically  place  the  specimen.  It  may  probably  be  an  undescribed 
form. 

The  Feronella  would  appear  to  be  a small  individual  of  the  characteristic  and 
generally  distributed  Australian  species  to  which  Mr.  Woods  has  referred  it.  The 


* Pal.  Fran^.  Ter.  Jur,  Ceph.,  i.,  Atlas,  fc.  177. 

t Quart.  Journ,  Geol,  Soc.,  i.,  p.  178,  t.  12rtand&. 

t Quart.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.,  t.  15,  f.  5 

§ The  fossils  were  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Brazier. 

II  Specimens  are  in  the  Mining  and  Geological  Museum,  as  well  as  in  the  Queensland  Survey  Collection, 
TT  Mon.  Echinodermata  Brit.  Tertiaries,  1852,  p.  5.  The  New  Guinea  fossil  does  not  possess  the 
typical  excavations  along  the  sutural  margins  of  the  plates  seen  in  all  true  forms  of  Temnechinus,  nor  are 
the  ambulacral  plates  confluent.  These  characters  are  emphasised  by  Forbes  and  accepted  by  A.  Agassiz  in 
bis  “Revision,” 
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specimen  of  Dolium  costatum,  althougli  only  an  internal  cast,  is  one  of  so  strongly  and 
distinctly  marked  a sjiecies  as  to  be  readily  recognisable  from  the  other  Australasian 
forms  ; the  simple  and  distinct  eostje  and  canaliculate  suture  distinguish  it  at  once. 
The  Pecten  novts-guinem  is  not  identical,  says  Mr.  Brazier,  with  any  existing  species  in 
neighbouring  waters,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded,  with  the  so-called  Temnechinus,  as 
peculiar  to  the  Tule  Island  deposit.  It  is,  however,  remarkably  like  a South  American 
Pecten,  described  by  D’Orbigny,  from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Patagonia,  as  P.  paranensis.* 
In  addition  to  these  species  just  mentioned,  I detected  in  one  of  the  blocks  of  the 
Macleay  collection  the  internal  east  of  a iStrombus,  which  Mr.  Brazier  regards  as  that  of 
(S'.  ( Gallinula)  Oamphelli,  Gray,  a species  now  living  in  the  Australian  seas. 


E. 


*See  Darwin’s  Geol.  Obs.  Vole.  Islaudsand  Pts.  of  S.  America ; Voy.  “ Beagle,” 2nd  Edit.,  1876,  t.  3, 
f.  30.  In  P.  paranensis,  each  costa,  as  in  the  New  Guinea  species,  is  divided  into  three  or  four  ribs.  The 
concentric  laminse  in  the  latter  are  continuous  over  the  costa;  and  intervening  valleys,  forming  frills,  but  in 
the  former  the  ribs  of  the  coste  are  separately  decorated  by  concentric  lines  of  projecting  tooth-like  spines.  The 
interior  ear  also  in  the  South  American  form  is  more  deeply  divided  than  in  our  species,  and  the  posterior  ia 
less  granulate. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


PETEOGEAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  SPECIMENS  FEOM  QUEENSLAND 

AND  ADJACENT  COLONIES. 

BY  A.  W.  CLAEXE,  P.G.S. 

INTBODUCTOBT. 

When  Die  following  Notes  were  being  compiled  I hoped  that  they  would  form 
portion  of  a larger  work,  viz. : — ^The  description,  in  petrological  language,  of  the  rocks  of 
Australia  ; but  want  of  time,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  typical  rocks  from 
the  other  colonies,  has  narrowed  the  scope  of  this  ambitious  attempt,  so  that  little  has 
really  been  done  besides  describing  a few  of  the  rocks  of  Queensland  and  the 
neighbouring  Colonies. 

As  a Queenslander  (by  adoption),  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute,  in  any  way, 
to  the  codification  of  our  natural  history;  and  the  appearance  of  these  Notes  in  Messrs. 
Jack  and  Etheridge’s  Work  on  the  Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  Queensland  is 
gratifying  to  me,  and  not  inappropriate,  since  nearly  every  rock  described  in  the 
following  pages  was  collected  by  the  Government  Geologist,  or  by  members  of  his  Staff. 
For  the  last  three  years  I have  constantly  been  supplied  with  field  notes  and  reports  on 
these  rocks,  and  am  now  entrusted  with  a great  deal  of  the  petrological  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  rock-sections  is  concerned. 

The  microscopical  drawings,  signed  “ J.  Phosbe  Clarke,’  ’ were  drawn  and  painted 
from  the  microscope  by  my  wife.  To  those  persons  who  know  anything  of  the  subject, 
they  tell  their  own  tale ; but  for  general  readers  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  describe, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  what  they  mean  and  teach. 

Imprimis,  the  drawings  are  made  from  the  highly  magnified  images  of  extremely 
thin  films  of  rock.  Each  film  is  preserved  between  two  glasses,  which  are  made  to  adhere 
together  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  These  films  or  sections  show  the  exact  relative 
positions  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  rock.  When  they  are  placed  under  the 
microscope,  and  light  is  reflected  from  the  sub-stage  mirror  through  the  section,  the 
structure  or  texture  of  the  rock  is  revealed,  and  this  is  a highly  important  factor  in 
the  grouping  and  classification  of  rocks.  Thus  the  New  Guinea  rhyolite,  No.  108, 
drawn  on  Plate  61,  fig.  1,  represents  fluxion-structure,  as  do  several  other  of  the 
drawings  appended  to  those  Notes. 

In  petrological  language,  “fluxion-structure”  means  that  the  section  bears 
irrefutable  internal  evidence  of  flow  during  thar  period  of  the  existence  of  the  rock 
when  its  temperature  just  allowed  the  creation  out  of  the  molten  magma  of  one  or  two 
classes  of  minutely  crystalline  minerals,  which  thus  become  indices  of  the  past  move- 
ment of  the  rock. 

In  examining  this  particular  group  of  rocks  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  microscope 
plays  an  important  part ; for  to  the  naked  eye  the  little  lath-shaped  crystals  seen  in  the 
magnified  section  are  generally  invisible,  while  the  microscope  discovers  their  presence 
and  arrangement  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  glas.sy  base,  resembling  what  occurs 
when  a bundle  of  twigs  and  straws  is  cast  into  a running  brook — viz.,  the  twigs  and 
straws  arrange  themselves  end  to  end  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  brook. 
Eocks  whose  sections  reveal,  microscopically,  this  end-to-end  arrangement  of  lath- 
shaped crystals  (crystallites)  are  placed  in  the  rhyolite  group. 

There  are  other  rock  structures  or  textures  which  are  described  in  various  text- 
books on  the  subject,  and  occasionally  our  own  Australasian  learned  Societies  deal  with 
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the  subject  in  their  published  “ Proceedings.”  But  the  fluxion -structure  is  the  most 
striking,  and  it  sufliees  to  illustrate,  in  this  particular  direction,  the  value  of  the 
microscopical  examination  of  rocks. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  its  section  does  more,  however,  than  merely 
disclose  the  structure  of  the  rock,  for,  by  using  polarized  light  instead  of  ordinary  light 
and  an  analysing  Nicol’s  prism  (usually  referred  to  as  a “Nicol”),  the  observer  goes 
further,  and  is  able  to  identify  the  different  component  minerals  constituting  the  rock. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  explain,  in  a short  introductory  chapter,  how  this  is 
done ; but,  to  simplify  the  matter  so  that  general  readers  may  be  attracted  to,  and  not 
repelled  from,  what  is  really  a most  attractive  subject,  1 will  try  to  explain  how 
polarized  light  differs  from  ordinary  light. 

If  we  imagine  a ray  of  ordinary  light  to  be  magnified  many  millions  of  times, 
then  that  portion  of  a test-tube  cleaner  which  carries  bristles,  or  the  same  portion  of  the 
cleaner  sup])lied  with  an  infant’s  feeding  bottle,  may  represent,  roughly,  the  ray  of 
ordinary  light,  the  wire  being  the  path,  and  the  bristles  representing  the  cross  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether- particles.  By  arranging  the  bristles  parallel  to  each  other  a fair 
illustration  is  obtained  of  the  polarized  ray. 

Thus,  then,  in  ordinari/  light,  the  ether-particles  vibrate  in  all  directions  across 
the  path  of  the  ray  ; and  in  polarized  light,  the  ether  particles  vibrate  in  parallel  planes 
across  the  j)ath  of  the  ray. 

Now,  to  produce  polarized  light  we  can  compel  the  ether-particles  to  vibrate  in 
parallel  planes,  in  two  ways — either  by  rejleclion  from  glass  or  polished  metallic  surfaces, 
at  certain  angles,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  material ; or  by  refraction 
through  crystal  plates.  N ieol  (a  Scotch  professor)  found  out  how  to  obtain  this  polarized 
light  by  compelling  it  to  pass  through  prisms  of  Iceland  spar  (a  variety  of  calcite), 
specially  cut  and  jirepared;  and  this  is  the  method  universally  adopted  in  petrography 
at  present. 

To  recognise  when  light  is  polarized  requires  a similar  prism  or  reflecting  plane. 
Either  docs,  no  matter  what  means  are  employed  for  polarizing  the  light  to  be  examined. 

In  the  microscopes  used  for  petrographical  work  there  is  a polarizing  prism 
beneath  the  stage,  and  a precisely  similar  prism  over  the  eye  piece.  Both  can  be  revolved ; 
and  by  adjusting  the  analysing  prism  so  that  its  principal  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  lower  polarizing  prism,  perfect  darkness  covers  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  nicols  are  technically  known  as  “ crossed.” 

By  turning  the  analysing  prism  the  field  gradually  gets  illuminated  till  at  90° 
the  maximum  of  illumination  is  reached,  and  the  nicols  are  said  to  be  “ parallel.”  A 
continued  revolving  of  the  analysing  prism  would  lead  to  the  gradual  darkening  of  the 
stage  until  no  light  passed  through,  when  the  nicols  would  be  again  “ crossed.” 

Most  of  the  drawings  illustrating  these  Notes  represent  sections  as  viewed  between 
crossed  nicols,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  different  minerals  exhibit  characteristic 
optical  properties.  For  instance,  the  bands  appearing  in  one  of  the  minerals  in  the  drawing 
of  the  Cape  Upstart  section  certainly  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  felspar  group  of  minerals. 
Again,  colour  is  of  some  value,  certain  minerals  being  illuminated  vividly,  like  the  augite 
crystal  depicted  on  Plate  G5,  fig.  2 ; while  orthoclase  is  always  a delicate  lavender  grey. 
These  colours  vary,  however,  being  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  section. 

There  is  one  system  of  crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  form  and  its  derivatives, 
none  of  which  are  illuminated  at  all,  even  in  thick  sections.*  To  this  group  belong 
fluorspar,  garnets,  &c.  They  are,  therefore,  easily  recognised. 

» A thin  section  may  be  about  '001  inch  or  less,  while  a thick  section  would  be  about  '006  inch  or 
even  thicker. 
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rinally,  to  render  this  introductory  preface  as  complete  as  possible,  I will  briefly 
describe  the  method  of  preparing  rock-sections. 

Sorby  * (one  of  the  fathers  of  petrography)  prepared  his  sections  by  grinding  a 
flake  of  the  rock  and  polishing  it  on  one  side.f  The  polished  surface  is  nest  cemented 
with  Canada  balsam  to  a piece  of  plate  glass,  which  latter  forms  a sort  of  handle, 
as  well  as  iusuring  more  or  loss  parallelism  between  the  two  faces  of  the  polished 
film.  The  best  grinding  surface  is  plate  glass  with  a sprinkling  of  emery  powder 
(No.  40) ; and  for  polishing,  I always  use  flour  emery,  on  another  and  similar  glass 
plate.  The  powders  are  kept  fairly  moist  with  water.  The  rough  side  of  the  mounted 
flake  is  then  ground  down  till  a mere  film  of  rock  remains  adhering  to  the  glass. 
That  film  is  the  “ section.”  When  properly  ground  it  is  in  most  cases  perfectly 
transparent — hornblende  transmitting  green  light ; quartz,  white  light ; and  felspars 
being  more  or  less  transparent,  according  to  the  changes  that  the  rock  may  have 
undergone. 

Different  students  have,  of  course,  different  methods  of  working.  I'  use  a 
lapidary’s  wheel,  which  facilitates  the  work  ; but  the  simplicity  of  the  other  apparatus 
commends  itself  to  a frugal  mind. 

Having  then  obtained  a film  of  rock  containing  various  contiguous  minerals,  the 
thickness  of  which  may  vary  between  '006  inch  to  ‘001  inch,  we  proceed  to  mount  it  in 
Canada  balsam,  and  then  to  examine  it  according  to  the  methods  detailed  in  the  above 
sketch.  In  this  way,  a rock-section,  when  carefully  prepared  and  examined,  reveals  to 
a trained  eye  different  contiguous  mineral  films.  The  structure  and  texture  of  the 
aggregate  is  first  noted ; next  the  minerals  are  examined  for  their  optical  properties, 
which  are  compared  with  the  tabulated  optical  constants  of  rock-forming  minerals,  and 
thus  identified. 

Lastly,  under  a high  power,  4-iuch  or  i-inch  objective,  the  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids  included  in  the  different  minerals  arc  observed.  Under  such  a power  quartz 
reveals  vast  masses  of  gas-bubbles  and  liquids  with  little  oscillating  bubbles.  These 
bubbles  go  on  travelling  round  the  walls  of  their  tiny  prisons  apparently  for  ever  ; and 
in  one  section,  '001  inch  thick,  literally  scores  of  these  enclosures  can  be  seen  betvyeen 
the  two  polished  surfaces  of  the  section.  In  one  of  Tuess’s  sections  under  '001  inch 
thick,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jack,  I have  counted  over  ten  almost  superimposed,  yet  never 
touclung  each  other,  and  with  room  for  a score  or  so  more,  in  each  of  which  the  little 
bubble  flew  round.  J In  this  particular  section  there  were  over  1,000  enclosures  in  every 
cube  whose  edge  measured  '001  inch,  and  this  was  by  no  means  a quartz  rich  in 
enclosures.  Quartz  is  not  the  only  mineral  exhibiting  such  phenomena. 

In  concluding  these  few  Notes,  introductory  to  the  science  of  petrology  and 
petrography,  I will  leave  the  general  reader  to  form  what  judgment  he  can  on  the 
micro'scopic  structure  of  some  of  our  Queensland  rocks,  asking  pardon  from  students 
of  geological  science  for  my  temerity  in  writing  such  a bald  introduction  to  so  vast  a 
subject. 

A.  W.  CLAEKB. 


Charters  Towers,  26th  June,  1892. 


* H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  late  Pres.  Geol.  Society.  „ , u i,- 

t Mr.  W.  H.  Rands,  F.G.S.,  Assistant  Government  Geologist,  obtains  excellent  flakes  Iw  Smashing, 
with  a vigorous  blow  from  a sledge  hammer,  a large  lump  of  the  rock  ; amongst  the  ddbris,  Mr.  Rands  states 

f.hafc  ffenerallv  S6V6r8.1  suitfl-blc  flulcfts  will  be  found*  , 

t Mr.  Jack  informs  me  that  these  sections  have  been  in  his  possession  for  more  than  sixteen  years  ; 

and  yet  they  still  show  the  oscillation. 
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NOTES. 

GEANITES. 

No.  26.  Kino  of  Cboydox  Claim,  Ceotdon  (Queensland). 
li.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  G-r.  2'661. 

Colour  red.  Granular,  allotriomorphic.  Water-clear  quartz,  reddish  felspars, 
hornblende  sparse,  with  magnetite,  epidote,  and  ferrite  as  secondary  minerals. 

Quartz  clear,  allotriomorphic,  with  numerous  inclusions ; some  rather  large  with 
moving  and  fixed  bubbles,  the  latter  unaltered  by  exposure  to  ice,  or  a jet  of  hot  air 
blown  on  to  the  section  through  a blowpipe  whose  tube  was  heated  with  a small  spirit- 
lamp  while  the  slide  was  on  the  microscope  stage.  A few  long  clear  fine  prismatic 
needles  penetrate  the  quartz  in  no  particular  direction,  in  some  cases  pas.sing  through 
the  quartz  into  a neighbouring  felspar.  Their  index  of  refraction  must  be  high,  for 
the  needles  shine  out  sharply  with  dark  borders.  I think  they  are  rutile,  which  Teall 
as  occurring  in  the  quartz  of  some  of  the  Scotch  granites  ; only  he  describes 
them  in  a single  word  as  being  “hair-like,”*  while  these  needles  are  not  triehitic.  An 
actual  measurement  (with  a Stage  Micrometer,  however)  gave  '0.3  x '0005  inch. 
Eerrite  is  enclosed  in  the  quartz,  amorphous,  visible  under  the  -i-inch  objective.  With 
the  ferrite  occur  flecks  and  specks  of  what  must  be  haematite,  being  bright  orange-red 
and  transparent  to  translucent,  but  they  are  found  more  in  the  irregular  cleavage- cracks 
and  fissures,  pointing  to  secretion,  from  pre-existent  minerals,  carried  on  for  ages  by  the 
infiltration  of  water. 

Felspars  much  altered,  nearly  opaque.  They  enclose  dirty  light-green  epidote. 
Magnetite  occurs  once  only,  associated  with  possible  epidote  and  chlorite,  in  the  wreck 
of  a plagioclase  felspar.  In  ordinary  transmitted  light  there  appear  long  parallel  cuts, 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  up  through  a semi-opaque  mass  of  dusty  and  cloudy  matter. 
Between  crossed  nicols,  these  lines  are  parallel  with  an  axis  of  extinction.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  “ aggregation  of  a perfectly  uniform  colourless  substance  along  the 
cleavage-cracks  of  an  orthoclase  crystal,”  as  noted  by  Bosenbusch,*  I cannot  say.  The 
structure  is  common  in  the  felspars  of  Croydon  and  Charters  Towers,  and  among  other 
granites. 

Hornblende  brown,  showing  cleavage  parallel  to  C,  generally  fringed  with  epidote. 
If  the  hornblende  abuts  on  quartz  and  felspar  the  epidote  prefers,  invariably,  to  secrete 
itself  on  the  felspar  side.  A few  instances  of  the  fan-shaped  groups  of  epidote  occur, 
as  drawn  in  Zirkel’s  Petrography,  j; 

No.  162.  Etueeidoe  Gold  Field  (Queensland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'615. 

Colour  greyish  white.  Granular,  with  large  fresh  idiomorphic  felspars,  often 
|--inch  long,  with  well-marked  cleavage. 

Quartz  allotriomorphic,  and  the  whole  speckled  with  small  grains  of  biotite. 
Very  little  hornblende.  Both  biotite  and  hornblende  are  accessory  minerals. 

* J.  J.  Harris  Teall.  British  Petrography,  1888,  p.  324. 

t H.  Roseubusch.  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Rock-making  Minerals,  translated  by  Joseph 
P.  Iddings,  1888,  p.  280. 

tPerdinand  Zirkel.  Microscopical  Petrography,  in  Report  Geol.  Explor.  Fortieth  Parallel 
Washington,  1876,  Plate  iii..  Pig.  4. 
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Felspars  frequent  and  fairly  fresh,  consisting  of  orthoclase,  microcline,  and 
plagioelase.  The  first  is  the  least'fresh,  and  often  there  is  an  intergrowth  of  the  first 
two  mentioned.  The  microcline  is  exquisitely  lined,  markings  under  the  i-inch  being 
finer  than  the  finest  lines  in  a good  steel  engraving.  The  simultaneous  e.xtinetion  of 
the  two  sets  of  cross  lines  is  marked  ; one  set  of  cross  lines  is  less  perfect  than  the 
other,  being  slightly  spindle-shaped  or  wedged.  The  angle  between  the  two  sets  of 
lines  varied  between  91°  30'  and  93°,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  when  the  cross  web  exactly 
coincides  with  the  less  regular  cross  lines  of  the  felspar,  so  that  the  angle  in  no  case  is 
quite  accurately  measured.  In  the  plagioclases  the  angle  between  the  traces  of  the 
twinning  planes  and  an  axis  of  elasticity  is  between  7°  and  10°.  In  one  case  the 
angles  of  extinction  on  either  side  of  the  twinning  planes  were  8°  10'  and  7°  30' — angles 
so  nearly  equal  that  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  section  of  the  crystal  is  cut  parallel 
to  the  zone  at  right  angles  to  M.  The  nearest  angle  to  the  mean  of  these  given  in 
Eosenbuseh* * * §  is  7°  35',  which  would  give  a formula  to  these  felspars  of  Ah®  and  Au'‘.t 
Quartz  rich  in  inclusions  and  microlites.  The  inclusions  are  sometimes  fluid  and 
dihexahodral,  with  moving  bubbles.  The  microlites  are  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
rock,  as  they  closely  resemble  those  in  the  quartzes  of  granite  found  at  Summit 
Springs,  TTovallah  Eange,  North  America,  described  and  drawn  by  Zirkel  ; but  he 
describes  them  as  being  black,  whereas  the  microlites  in  the  quartzes  of  my  section  are 
milk-white  by  reflected  light,  strongly  resembling  the  raphides  found  in  Typha 
angusHfolia,  Linn.,J  except  that  the  microlites  much  exceed  the  raphides  in  length. 

The  quartzes  do  not  always  polarize  uniformly,  and  may  be  described,  according 
to  Professor  Hutton’s  nomenclature  of  rock  textures,  as  granulitie.§ 

The  Mica  is  a dark-brown  biotite,  and  very  sparsely  distributed. 


No.  14.  CooKxowir  (Qtteknslani)). 

F.  Bauer’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2 '6437.11 
Colour  grey.  Granular,  allotriomorphic.  Felspars  large,  commonly  |^-inch  and 
sometimes  |^-inch  long,  idiomorphic,  cleavage  well-marked  when  held  in  light  falling 
on  it  obliquely.  Sparsely  scattered  allotriomorphic  quartz.  Little  hornblende.  Biotite 
and  tourmaline  in  minute  black  shining  grains  and  prisms. 

Quartz  rich  in  inclusions,  varying  considerably  in  size,  a few  just  visible  under 
the  1-inch  objective ; some  fluid,  with  moving  bubbles  ; others  with  fixed  gas  pores,  also 
glass  inclusi  ons.  They  are  all  spread  out  in  planes  traversing  the  crystal  and  crossing  each 
other  at  low  angles.  The  more  persistent  are  rudely  parallel  to  an  axis  of'  elasticity, 
possibly  the  principal  axis.  The  micrometer  screw  shows  how  they  “hade”  in  all 
directions.  What  I take  to  be  the  glass-inclusions  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  being 
pear-shaped,  globular,  and  quite  irregular,  resembling  the  smear  left  by  an  oily  finger 
on  perfectly  polished  glass  or  the  magnified  image  of  a finger-mark  on  a glass-slip  such 
as  is  used  for  mounting  microscopic  objects. 

Felspars  much  decomposed,  showing  the  clear,  straight  lines  described  in  the 
Croydon  granite.  No.  26  (probably  orthoclase). 


* “ Microscopical  Physiogranliy,”  p.  300. 

t Where  Ab  represents  albite,  and  An  anorthite.  Vide  note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

X A bulrush  infesting  tailings-dams  at  Charters  Towers.  See  “ Synopsis  of  the  Queensland  Plora,  by 
P.  M.  Bailey,  p.  571.  Brisbane : by  Authority : 1883.  ^ -d  i 

§ Prof.  Hutton’s  Catalogue  of  Kock  Textures,  as  given  in  his  Paper,  on  The  Eruptive  Rooks  of  Rew 

Zealand.”  (Proo.  R.  Soo.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  xxiii.,  p.  107.) 

II  In  determining  these  Sp.  Grs.,  as  large  a piece  of  rook  as  could  be  procured  has  always  formed  the 
material  for  experiments.  The  piece  used  in  this  determination  weighed  p,lbJ  grams,  which  warrants 
carrying  the  calculation  to  the  4th  decimal  place.  This  rule  has  been  observed  throughout. 
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Tourmaline  is  in  short  stunted  prisms,  very  pleochroic,  varying  from  red,  pink, 
yellow,  and  green  to  blue.  Often  the  tourmaline  is  in  rounded  grains. 

Biotito  in  hexagonal  brown  plates,  very  small.  No  magnetite,  and  very  little 
apatite. 

CooKTOwiT  (Queen sijAitd). 

A.  J.  Madden,  Esq.,  Collector. 

Tourmaline  and  cassiterite  associated  with  quartz. 

Although  this  aggrcgale  of  minerals  has  no  place  amongst  the  granites,  it  comes 
in  with  some  advantage  here,  because  Plate  63,  fig.  2,  illustrates  a tourmaline  crystal  in 
quartz  from  the  same  Cooktovvii  district.  The  tourmalines  drawn  on  the  plate  show  the 
pleochroism  and  the  cleavage  of  the  microscopic  tourmalines  in  the  Cook  district.  The 
section  was  prepared  from  a piece  of  quartz-carrying  cassiterite  and  tourmaline,  forming 
part  of  a large  sample  of  tin  ore  sent  for  assay  by  A.  J.  Madden,  Esq.,  of  Cooktown. 
The  exact  locality  is  not  known  to  me.  The  ore  is  typical  of  over  a hundred  samples 
assayed  by  myself  from  time  to  time  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  tourmalines  tend 
to  separate  into  segments  transverse  to  the  principal  axis  (Le.,  along  the  cleavage),  quartz 
filling  up  the  spaces  left.  The  quartz  so  introduced  between  the  segments  “ orients  ” 
uniformly  with  that  contiguous  to  the  sides  of  tourmalines.  The  quartz  does  not 
always  uniformly  polarize,  however ; much  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  granulitic  aggregates. 
These  aggregates  often,  but  not  always,  border  large  grains  of  quartz,  separating  it  from 
its  neighbours.  In  these  quartzes  the  tourmalines  pass  through  larger  grains  and 
aggregates,  sometimes  being  separated  into  segments  in  the  larger  crystals,  and  at 
others  in  the  suture. 

The  interesting  question  arises,  which  of  the  two  minerals  is  the  first  born. 
Eosenbusch  says*  that  “ tourmaline  is  not  directly  secreted  out  of  the  eruptive  magma 
in  eruptive  rocks,  but  resulted  from  the  action  of  fumaroles,  carrying  fluorine  and 
boron,  on  the  erujjtive  rock,  especially  on  its  felspar  and  mica.”  Teall  also  alludes  to 
the  action  of  fumaroles  in  the  genesis  of  tourmaline.  This  would  rather  support  the 
pre-existence  of  the  quartz.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uniform  orientation  of  the  quartz 
between  and  alongside  of  the  broken  prisms  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  Could  it  be  that  the  tourmaline  crystallised  out  in  the 
quartz  by  the  action  of  fumaroles,  as  above,  while  the  quartz  was  viscous  and  under 
pressure,  and  that  earth-stresses  and  dynamic  motamorphism  followed,  separating  the 
prisms,  after  which  the  quartz  proceeded  to  crystallise  ?t 

Cassiterite  is  in  brown,  gum-like  drops,  sometimes  honey-yellow,  included  between 
tourmaline  prisms. 

Quartz  very  dusty  and,  under  the  ^-inch  objective,  shows  yellow,  yellowish-red, 
and  red  flecks,  probably  hydrated  oxides  of  iron.  The  inclusions  are  very  numerous, 
but  exceedingly  minute.  Some  are  liquid ; others  might  be  liquid  with  gaseous 
envelopes,  but  this  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Certainly  some  of  the  inclusions 
contain  oscillating  bubbles  only  visible  under  the  ^-inch.  In  all  of  the  section  prepared  of 
this  rock  or  sample  of  tin-bearing  quartz,  the  tourmalines  were  sharp  and  highly 

* “Microscopical  Physiography,”  p.  184. 

t Since  these  slices  were  prepared  Mr.  Jack  has  shown  me  a most  striking  example  of  the  parting  of 
tounnaline  in  quartz,  the  u^iartz  having  filled  np  the  spaces  between  the  segments  just  as  in  the  above 
samples,  but  the  evidenoe  of  dyti,amic  met.amorphism  is  much  more  striking  in  this  a.ample  (which  comes 
from  the  .same  district,  and,  I strongly  suspect,  from  tlie  same  mine).  Mr.  Jack’s  specimen  shows  how  the 
tourmaline  has  also  been  bent  out  of  tlie  straight,  small  bundles  of  the  prisms  following  the  curve.  The 
bundle  of  tourmaline  crystals  forms  a flagellum  about  four  inches  in  length.  The  specimen  came  from  the 
Mount  Leswell  Tin  Mine,  Cooktown. 
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crystalline.  The  edges  of  the  partings  are  still  jagged,  when  highly  magnified  (i-inch 
objective),  as  they  were  the  day  they  separated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tourmaline 
in  the  Cooktown  granite  is  highly  granular,  and  the  small  prisms  by  no  means  sharp. 

No.  250.  Mount  Bismaeck,  Coolgarba  (Queensland). 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'G6. 

Colour,  dark-brown.  Fine-grained,  almost  mierogranitic.  Quartz,  hornblende, 
with  epidote  in  grains,  plagioclase  and  orthoclase. 

Section. — Quartz  is  hardly  granulitic,  owing  to  the  epidote,  which  is  interstitial. 
But  for  this  it  would  fulfil  the  definition — viz.,  “ In  approximated  allotriomorphic  grains, 
small,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  independently  oriented.” 

Bare  mica;  in  one  case  it  is  fibrous,  much  broken  up  into  septcc  between 
crossed  nicols,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  frayed  out,  the  whole  slightly  curved  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  8. 

No  apatite  or  magnetite. 

No.  267.  Derwent  Creek,  Coolgaeea  (Queensland). 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2‘718. 

Colour,  dirty  red.  These  rocks  are  not  true  granites,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Hutton’s  system,  would  bo  placed  iu  the  elvanite  group,  as  they  consist  of  mierogranitic 
orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  porphyritic  crystals  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  and  sparsely 
distributed  hornblende,  or  perhaps  mica. 

Section. — The  quartzes  are  generally  allotriomorphic,  and  often  the  felspar  and 
quartz  are  in  a crystalline-granular  state — pegmatitic  (graphic-granite).  Eutley  would 
probably  class  these  two  rocks  as  haplites.  The  pegmatitic  quartzes  carry  the  usual 
inclusions,  but  they  are  minute,  and  a great  many  are  mobile.  The  inclusions  are  not 
arranged  in  lines,  but  occur  without  system,  and,  as  it  were,  haiihazard ; while  in  the 
porphyritic  quartzes  the  inclusions  are  arranged  much  more  systematically,  being 
generally  strung  together  in  lines,  which,  however,  bear  no  constant  relation  iu  their 
direction  to  the  crystallographic  or  any  other  axis. 

The  felspars  are  finely  fibrous.  One  single  example  occurs  of  plagioclase.  It  is 
too  much  altered  to  classify,  but  it  is  distinctly  banded ; and  the  angles  of  extinction,  right 
and  left  of  the  twinning  planes,  are — right,  10°  40';  left,  15°  30'. 

The  fibres  cross  at  an  angle  of  46°  30'.  Some  of  these  fibre-spectra  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  suggestive  of  mierocline,  but  the  felspars  are  all  so  opaque 
that  their  optical  properties  are  not  discernible  with  any  precision.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  three  slices  beside  me  of  this  rock,  the  hornblende  or  mica  is  absent.  One  or  the 
other,  however,  occurs,  or  perhaps  both  may  occur,  as  accessory  minerals  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  in  the  hand  specimens. 


No.  255.  Derwent  Cheek,  Coolgaeea  (Queensland). 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'568. 

Colour,  a dirty  grey,  with  ill-defined  dirty  green  specks  of  secondary  origin. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  rock  as  to  No.  257,  except  that  some  ferrite  occurs, 
and  a little  epidote  around  very  minute  hornblendes. 

2 w 
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No.  188.  Homestead  Eawge,  Northeex  Eailwat  (QrEENSiAND). 

W.  H.  Bands’  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2-58. 

Colour,  red.  Would  lie  placed  by  Professor  Hutton  in  tbe  same  class  as  Nos. 
255  and  257. 

Orthoelase  is  tbe  prevailing  felspar.  Sometimes  tbe  latter  is  quite  clear  and 
limpid.  Tbe  kaolinized  felspars  are  stained  rod  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes 
ferrite  is  concentrated  round  centres,  tbe  eyes  of  nbicb  are  opaque,  tbe  edges  being 
transparent  and  just  stained. 

(Sec/foM.— Micropegmatito  occurs,  sbowing  tbe  simultaneous  extinction  of  tbe 
interpenetrating  quartz  wbcn  tbe  section  is  revolved.  Tbe  quartzes  contain  tbe  usual 
fixed  and  oscillating  bubbles.  Tbe  inicromotcr-serew  reveals  planes  formed  of  extremely 
minute  inclusions  vvbiob  bavo  a faintly  pink  tinge  to  my  eye,  and  are  transparent.  The 
inclusions  are  probably  glassy.  Sometimes  their  shape  is  .similar  to  that  of  tbeinclusions 
described  as  occurring  in  quai’tzesdn  tbe  Cooktown  granite,  but  more  often  they  are 
round  or  ovate;  the  smallest  would  measure  less  than  '0001  inch.  The  micrometer- 
screw  shows  bow  tbev  traverse  the  crystal  in  various  planes,  whoso  directions  are 
independent  of  any  of  the  crystal  axes.  Tbe  quartz,  when  porphyritic,  is  often  idio- 
morpbic,  as  is  also  the  orthoelase.  Macroscopically,  the  rock  carries  sparse  black  specks, 
which  have  not  been  determined. 

No.  202.  North  oe  Chijvamak’s  Gully,  Cape  Kiver  Gold  Field  (Queensland). 

W.  H.  Bands’  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'G63. 

Colour,  nearly  white.  Quartz,  white  mica,  felspars,  and  garnets,  the  latter  pale 
yellow.  The  structure  is  granular,  granitic,  or  holocrystalline,  and  the  minerals  are  all 
fresh  and  transparent. 

Section. — The  felspars  are  most  abundant,  and  therefore  come  first.  One  felspar 
is  much  kaolinized,  but  still  sutficiently  fresh  to  identify. 

The  axes  of  extinction,  on  either  side  of  wcdl  marked  cleavages,  are — right, 
7°  20' ; left,  8°  50'.  'The  cleavage  being  so  well  marked,  and  the  angles  of  extinction 
with  regard  to  it  being  also  well  marked,  show  that  the  section  is  probably  cut  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  010,  and  the  cleav.nges  must  be  parallel  to  the  basal  piuakoid, 
all  pointing  to  orthoelase  which  is  rather  fresh.  In  addition,  there  are  plagioclase 
felspars,  some  very  finely  striped  and  others  eoarsely  striped,  suggestive  of  oligoclase. 

The  mica  is  a potash  mica,  and  possibly  muscovite.  'The  sections  show  marked 
absorption  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  the  basal  planes  in  such  crystals  as  are  cut 
transverse  to  the  lamell®. 

The  garnets  appear  brilliant  and  rough,  of  course,  by  reflected  light,  owing  to 
their  high  index  of  refraction.  'Their  optical  properties  are  normal,  and  irregular  cracks 
traverse  the  crystal.  'The  gr.ains  average  '01  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a pale-yellow 
pink  colour.  Probably  they  are  almandiue  garnets.  The  inclusions  in  the  quartzes 
are  very  small,  being  only  just  discernible  under  the  f-inch  objective,  and  under  the 
i-iiich  a few  minute  moving  bubbles  wore  to  bo  seen. 

Nos.  240,  241,  242,  243.  Victoria  Beef,  Charters  Towers  (Queensland). 

These  rocks  were  collected  by  the  lion.  H.  Mosman,  M.L.G.,  with  the  view  of 
determining,  through  ProFe.ssor  Judd,  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  granite 
bordering  gold-bearing  reefs  and  grani'.e  bonlering  non  gold-bearing  reefs.  The  four 
samples  were  sectioned  in  my  laboratory ; and  before  their  despatch  to  Professor  Judd, 
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I examined  them.  Nos.  240  and  241  are  from  the  hanging  and  foot  walls  respectively  of 
gold-reef-bearing  granite ; while  212  and  243  are  the  hanging  and  foot  walls  of  the 
non-gold-reef -bearing  granite. 

Macroscopically,  the  specimens  are  grey.  No.  240  is  permeated  by  one  single 
vein,  Jj-  inch  thick,  of  a zeolite,  which  I have  often  analysed,  as  per  Mineral 
Census,  Koyal  Society,  Queensland,  &c.  Vide  Plate  67,  fig.  2.  The  rock  consists 
of  quartz,  felspars,  and  hornblende.  There  is  no  mica  visible  with  a lens  in  the  hand 
specimens. 

Section. — The  texture  is  granitic,  holocrystalline.  The  richness  of  the  quartzes 
in  fluid-inclusions  is  very  great.  Planes  of  these  inclusions  intersect  in  various 
directions,  and  each  plane  absolutely  teems  with  fluid-inclusions.  Under  the  one-inch 
objective,  by  oblique  reflected  light,  these  inclusions  appear  beautifully  silvery.  The 
hornblende  is  bright  green,  in  part  often  crumpled,  and  sometimes  reedy  (the  “schilfige 
hornblende”  of  Rosenbusch). 

Well-defined  crystals  of  magnetite  appear,  both  included  in  this  hornblende  and 
on  the  margins.  The  magnetite  occurs  in  the  felspars  when  remote  from  hornblende, 
and  in  one  case  the  octahedral  crystal  is  in  quartz,  having  been  derived  from  the  horn- 
blende which  is  contiguous  to  the  quartz,  but  this  is  uncommon.  All  these  exhibit 
strong  magnetism  on  jrowdering  and  washing  off  the  dirt,  and  using  the  magnetised 
needle  as  a means  of  sepxration.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  magnetite  crystals, 
exquisitely  clean-cut  apatite  crystals  aggregate,  as  is  the  habit  of  this  mineral.  In  a 
prism  of  apatite,  '008  inch  long  and  ‘001  inch  broad,  there  is  a fluid-enclosure  whose 
figure  is  symmetrical  with  its  host. 

The  hornblende  is  frequently  interpenetrated  by  epidote  of  a yellowish-green 
tint,  polarizing  in  high  coloiir.s,  and  appearing,  by  reflected  light,  very  rough  on  the 
surface,  owing  to  its  strong  index  of  refraction.  The  pleochroism  of  the  hornblende  is, 
for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  cleavage,  bluish  green,  and  at  right  angles  it  is  yellow.  In 
many  crystals  the  cleavages  are  parallel  to  an  axis  of  elasticity. 

Felspars. — They  are  much  altered,  probably  orthoclase  amongst  them,  but  not 
certain,  and  in  small  quantity.  The  section  must  be  fairly  thin,  since  the  quartzes  only 
colour  to  No.  13  in  Newton’s  scale,  and  sometimes  layender  grey,  yet  the  great  majority 
of  the  felspars  are  filled  with  a perfec  tly  transparent  colourless  mineral,  which  is  strongly 
coloured  between  crossed  nicols.  Prom  the  fan-shaped  groups  of  some  of  these  invested 
secondary  secretions,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  epidote.  Some  may  be  calcite.  In 
No.  241  orthoclase  occurs  sparingly  and  between  crossed  nicols ; the  felspar  is  not 
simultaneously  extinguished  on  turning  the  stage.  A black  envelope  environs  a 
luminous  centre,  and  that  is  succeeded  by  a luminous  envelope  environing  a black 
centre  {i.e.,  “ undulose  extinction”). 

There  is  a curious  atfinity  between  the  magnetic  iron  and  the  apatite.  Very 
little  difference  exists  between  the  hanging-wall  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  and  the 
hanging-wall  of  the  non-gold-bearing  quartz.  In  No.  242  there  appears  perhaps  less 
hornblende  than  in  No.  210,  and  what  there  is,  is  more  crumpled.  In  No.  243,  the 
felspars  are  less  kaolinized,  and  orthoclase  twinned  on  the  Carlsbad  type  occurs  together 
with  plagioeJase.  One  large  orthoclase  crystal  shows  signs  of  zonal  structure,  and 
exhibits  undulose  extinction. 

In  No.  242  the  felspars  are  most  delicately  banded,  and  the  hornblende  is 
crippled,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  slide  can  be  described  as  in  the  foregoing  eases. 
Some  of  the  felspars  in  No.  240  appear  like  picture  frames  with  much  beading,  slightly 
thrust  on  one  side — i.e.,  like  quadrilateral  figures  with  their  opposite  sides  equal,  but  all 
their  angles  not  right  angles. 
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■WELiiiNGTOJf  Eeep,  Chaetees  Towees  (Qtjeejtsland) . 

Prom  600  feot  vertical  depth.  Portion  of  core  from  diamond  drill. 

Section. — Quartz  shows  fewer  and  smaller  inclusions,  sometimes  very  minute 
and  red  (haematite  probably).  Bpiclote  and  magnetite  as  before.  A little  apatite,  hut 
less  than  in  the  four  previous  rock  samples  ; orthoclase  and  microcline,  the  former 
being  often  filled  with  flue  particles  of  mineral  matter  polarizing  in  high  colour.  Vide 
Eosenbusch  on  “ Epidote.”  * 

The  other  felspars  are  much  decomposed  and  difficult  to  identify.  The  orienta- 
tion in  most  of  the  felsj)ars  is  undulose.  This  was  the  first  of  a series  of  rocks  that  I 
sliced  in  Charters  Towers,  and  is  hardly  thin  enough  for  microscopic  examination,  the 
quartzes  all  polarize  in  a deep  purple  colour,  owing  to  this,  whereas  in  the  previously 
described  samples  from  Charters  Towers,  the  quartzes  are  all  light  yellow  or  lavender. 

The  hornblende  is  much  replaced  by  minerals  of  secondary  origin,  viz. — epidote, 
chlorite,  magnetite,  and  viridite. 

Noeth  Axistealian  Eeef,  Chaetees  Towees  (Queenseakd). 

Prom  deep  ground. 

Tlie  special  characteristic  of  this  rock  is  the  very  large  amount  of  hornblende 
present.  Unfortunately  I have  only  the  slice,  which  is  too  thick,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
group  of  rocks  similar  to  the  preceding. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  hornblende,  a grass-green  species  with  feeble 
absorption  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  an  axis  of  elasticity.  Then  there  are  some 
granules  with  very  irregular  outlines,  whose  greatest  length  and  breadth  would  not 
exceed  'Ol  inch,  whose  pleochroism  is  very  marked,  ranging  through  green,  yellow,  and 
rose-pink  to  red,  in  the  course  of  a quarter  revolution  of  the  stage.  At  one  position  of 
the  stage  the  centres  will  be  surrounded  by  zones  of  different  colours.  These,  from 
the  high  refractive  index,  should  be  epidote.  The  other  species  of  hornblende  is  brown, 
showing  well-marked  cleavages,  with  an  angle  of  extinction  of  14°  40'  to  these  cleavages. 
In  other  examples  of  the  hornblende  the  extinctions  with  regard  to  cleavage,  fall  to  0 . 
Absorption  very  strong  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  cleavages.  The  felspars  show  a 
high  angle  of  extinction  ( — 29°  40'  on  P.)  Therefore  there  must  be  much  anorthite 
present,  as  indeed  is:  shown  in  the  following  partial  analysis  of  a Charters  Towers 
granite  published  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Mines  Department  for  the  year  1887. 
'The  sample  is  from  the  Court-house  Eeserve,  and  was  dressed  up  from  a boulder  at 
surface.  The  sample  looked  quite  clean,  and  was  not  perceptibly  weathered. 

SUica '72-00  percent. 

Iron 

Alumina 

Lime,  CaO  3 '22  „ 

Loss  on  ignition  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0'50  „ 

The  iron  and  alumina  together  present  in  the  sample  weighed  over  20  per  cent. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  iron  was  protoxide  or  ferric  oxide. 

The  felspars  are  twinned  on  the  albite  and  pericline  law,  and  often  highly 
kaolinized.  Orthoclase  rare. 

The  quartzes  are  full  of  inclosures,  and  the  same  description  given  in  Nos.  240 
to  243  applies  here. 


* “ Microscopical  Physiography,”  p.  286, 
+ Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1888. 


Microliths,  probably  of  bornblende,  occur,  and  apatite  often  penetrates  tbe 
hornblende,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  glaring  limpidity,  and  when  cut  transversely 
on  oP  the  crystal  sections  are,  of  course,  hexagonal  and  isotropic. 

Magnetite  occurs  as  in  other  Charters  Towers  rocks. 

CoTJET  IIorsB  Rksebte,  Ciiaeters  Towers  (Qtjee!tslaisd). 

Surface  boulder,  weighing  several  tons 

Is  very  similar  to  the  last,  except  that,  being  a surface  stone,  nas  suffered  from 
weathering,  the  result  of  which  is  that  there  are  few  minerals  fresh  enough  to  be  of 
much  interest,  except  the  quartz,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fluid  and  gaseous  inclu- 
sions. Magnetite  abounds. 

The  triclinic  felspars  show  marked  cleavage,  rectangular  to  the  striations  ; and 
the  orthoclases  show  striae.  The  minerals  of  secondary  origin  are  similar  to  the  other 
Charters  Towers  samples  of  granite. 

United  Queen  Consols  Eeef,  Charters  Towers  (Queensland). 

“ Deep  ground.” 

Differs  from  the  North  Australian  sample  in  the  sparseness  of  hornblende  and 
its  derivatives. 

The  constituents  are  granular  quartz  and  felspars,  with  an  occasional  jirism  of 
actinolite.  The  rock  sometimes  has  blade-like  cry,stals  of  green  actiiiolite,  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  felspars  are  like  those  occurring  in  the  Cooktown  granite,  No.  14 
showing  the  white  ruled  surface  by  reflected  light,  the  ruled  lines  being  transparent  by 
transmitted  light,  and  being  extinguished  parallel  to  the  principal  section  of  the  polarizer 
between  crossed  nicols. 

A little  chlorite  showing  feeble  absorption.  No  epidote.  Magnetite,  or  apatite, 
and  the  felspars  and  quartzes,  as  a rule  equal  in  size,  measuring  '01  inch. 

No.  d.  Star  Eiver  (Queensland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'69. 

Colour,  dark-grey.  A medium-grained  rock  with  quartz,  felspar,  and  black  mica 
(biotite)  in  fairly  equal  proportion,  and  -a  little  hornblende. 

Section. — By  reflected  light,  pure  milk-white  felspars,  other  limpid  felspars, 
clear  quartz,  and  dark  mica,  some  black-lustered  mineral  enclosed  in  mica  and  a very 
little  light  greenish  brilliant  epidote. 

Felspars. — Some  of  the  triclinic  felspars  are  exqui.sltely  marked,  the  crystals 
being  fresh  and  the  bands  extremely  fine  and  sharp.  The  finest  in  the  slice  is  '08  inch 
long  by  about  ‘027  inch  broad.*  There  are  twenty-twm  parallel  lines,  whose  extinction 
right  and  left  of  the  normal  to  the  twinning  plane  J/is  6'^  and  6°  10',  respectively,  so 
the  section  must  be  about  exactly  normal  to  the  twinning  plane.  Another  felspar  gave 
22°  10'  and  22°  30'  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  lamella;.  Some  of 
these  felspars  are  not  uniform  in  their  orientation,  and  some  of  the  orthoclases  show 
zonal  structure.  The  inclusions  in  the  plagioclascs  are  numerous  ; some  consisting  of 
clear,  colourless,  rounded  grains;  and  others  similar,  but  green.  With  these  are  black 
opaque  grains,  probably  magnetic  iron,  also  trichites.  The  orthoclases  are  very  dusty, 
with  possible  kaolin.  The  hornblende  fringed  with  epidote  in  places,  sometimes  highly 

* None  of  my  microscopic  measurements  are  exact,  a.s  they  have  been  detei'mined  with  a stage 
micrometer. 
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pleochroic,  showing  bright  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Some  of  the  hornblendes  are 
pierced  with  apatite,  its  hexagonal  section  looking  like  holes.  Some  of  the  hornblende 
has  a highly  pleochroic  tip  or  feather-edge,  which  for  light  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
cleavage,  is  reddish-yellow,  and  at  right  angles,  blue.  Many  microliths  of  hornblende 

in  the  quartz.  _ . . , 

The  quartz  is  not  plentiful,  but  is  allotriomorphic,  full  of  small  inclusions  and 
microliths,  much  travei'sed  by  planes  of  inclusions,  a few  with  very  dark  maigins 
pointing  to  gaseous,  a few  mobile  pointing  to  fluid,  and  a few  sporadic,  probably  glass, 
and  a vast  quantity  of  dusty  particles. 

The  mica  is  probably  biotite,  often  pierced  by  apatite. 

Magnetic  generally  contiguous  to  the  hornblende,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
apatite.  The  apatites  are  larger  than  usual,  measuring  about  001  x -002  inch. 

No.  77.  Kippeh  Point,  Mount  Elliott,  neae  Townsville  (Queensland). 

11.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'628. 

Colour,  reddish-brown. 

Eclspars,  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende.  Microscopically  there  appears  to  be 
more  fcdspar  than  all  the  rest  added  together.  Felspars  orthoclase  twins,  Carlsbad 
type,  rather  altered,  showing  bright  lines  as  described  in  the  Cooktown  and  Etheridge 
granites,  often  interpolating  felspars  of  the  albite  and  oligoclase  type  with  somewhat 

broad  lamellffi.  _ . , . , . • .i 

The  rock  derives  its  reddish-brown  tint  from  the  oxide  of  iron  which  stains  the 
orthoclase.  Plagioclase,  very  flue,  large,  the  crystals  delicately  cross-hatched,  looking 
like  the  plan  of  a building,  but  not  guito  rectangular.  In  the  centre  of  these  rhom- 
bohedral  figures  are  inclusions  of  ferrite,  haematite,  apatite,  and  dusty  matter. 

The  apatite  is  plentiful  and  ranges  in  size  from  -OOo  inch  across  the  section  of 
prism  to  ’0005  inch,  and  these  latter  are  sometimes  -01  inch  long.  Amongst  the  colonies 
of  apatites  are  generally  to  be  found  greenish  hornblende  and  magnetite.  Epidote  is 

rare.  c i j 

Quartz  sparse,  containing  the  usual  inclusions,  which,  however,  appear  tixea,  ana, 

from  the  dark  borders,  may  be  glass.  The  quartz  seems  to  be  peppered  with  dusty 

particles  and  glassy  inclusions. 

No.  76.  -.Magnetic  Island,  neae  Townsville  (Queensland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2‘6I1. 

This  rock  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  preceding,  except  that  it  appears 
more  weathered,  and  perhaps  carries  more  hornblendes.  It  obviously  belongs  to  the 
same  series. 

No.  25.  Mount  Catheeine,  St.  Helens,  neae  Mackay  (Queensland). 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'6I. 

Colour,  grey.  Fine-grained,  no  mineral  large  enough  to  identify  without  a lens, 

microgranitic,  holocrystalline.  i,,  j -.i 

Section— 'Qj  reflected  light,  lath-like  milky  felspars ; green  hornblende,  the 
larger  sections  of  which  are  pierced  with  pellucid  apatites  which  shine  like  diamonds  ; 
biotite  in  grains;  and  but  little  quartz;  the,  whole  section  literally  peppered  with 
magnetite. 
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felspars. — About  tliree-fourtlis  of  the  section  is  made  up  of  the  lath-shaped 
felspars,  which  are  opaque,  even  on  the  edges  of  the  section  which  is  always  the  thinnest 
part,  being  feather- edged,  One  much  altered  felspar  shows  the  fine  .striie  in  the  centre, 
but  it  becomes  lost  on  the  margins,  whore  the  kaolinization  has  eSaeed  it  as  a felspar. 
Another  felspar  A inch  long,  is  very  clear,  and  for  a portion  of  its  length  is  nearly 
•Olo  inch  broad,  and  shows  the  traces  of  twinning  plane  J/  very  clcaidy.  Quartz,  crossed 
by  very  pale,  slender  needles,  probably  hornblende,  inclusions  unimportant  and  sparse. 
Hornblende  well  marked  when  cut  parallel  to  o P,  showing  cleavages  crossing  at  the 
angle  of  about  125°.  Magnetite  abounds.  Thelargerparticles,  however,  are  found  more 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hornblende,  associated  with  apatite.  Biotite  showing 
marked  absorption  for  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  cleavage.  When  cut  parallel  to 
the  base  they  are  difficult  to  identify,  owing  to  their  granular  state.  A little  pyrites  in 
minute  cubes  in  the  powder  when  panned  off. 

Xo.  74.  Mackat  (Queenslasd). 

A.  G-.  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'68. 

Colour,  dark  greyish-brown.  Highly  felspathic,  hornblende,  and  very  little 

quartz. 

Sectioii. — The  bulk  of  this  rock  is  make  up  of  triclinic  felspars,  '07  to  '1  inch  in 
length.  Originally,  these  felspars  must  luave  been  extremely  beautiful — even  now  the 
striations  are  exquisitely  regular  when  not  marred  by  kaolinization. 

In  one  mass  of  twins  there  are  ninety-three  lamelhe,  broken  here  and  there  by 
opaque  secondary  minerals,  but  the  stripe, s pass  “through”  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  and 
emerge  clean-cut  and  bright.  The  angles  of  extinction,  with  reference  to  the  twinning 
planes  are,  right  2°,  left  9°  40',  and  in  another,  right  2°  50',  left  8°  30'.  Again,  in  another, 
whose  colours,  in  maximum  illumination  between  crossed  nicols,  are,  for  one  set  of 
lamellffi,  pale-yellow  ; for  the  other,  white.  The  angles  are,  right,  2-4°,  and  left,  5°. 
Another  gives  right,  1°  10',  and  left,  7°. 

Orthoelase  occurs  in  the  usual  Carlsbad  twins,  but  not  plentifully.  All  the 
felspars  exhibit  more  or  less  unduloes  extinction. 

The  angles  given  above  are  taken  from  the  central  extinction  as  far  as  possible. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  stripes  have  violet  centres  and  blue  ends,  with  the  quartz  plate 
and  the  analyser  arranged  for  a violet  field.  Hornblende  reedy  (“  schilfige”)  and 
absorption  feeble,  much  epidotized.  The  crystals  have  been  seriously  mutilated  in  the 
pi'ocess  of  grinding,  the  centres  of  nearly  all  being  ground  away,  leaving  microliths  of 
hornblende  in  a ragged  state,  arranged  marginally  around  cavities  originally  occupied 
by  the  mineral. 

Magnetite  and  apatite,  the  former  always  and  the  latter  occasionally,  associated 
with  the  hornblende.  The  apatite,  however,  is  small  and  infrequent.  One  or  two 
hexagonal  sections  of  apatite  occur  in  the  felspar.s. 

Quartz  in  allotriomorphic  grains,  playing  an  insignificant  part  in  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  rock,  pretty  much  of  one  size,  '01  inch  in  diameter.  The  enclosures  are 
normal  but  large,  in  some  cases  fluid,  in  other  cases  glassy,  and  in  a few  gaseous.  A few 
translucent  oxide  of  iron  specks,  only  visible  under  the  ;^-inch  objective. 

No.  23.  Boulbee  Cbeek,  Silent  Gkove,  near  Mackat  (Queensland). 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection. 

Colour,  red.  Granular,  allotriomorphic,  holocrystalline ; the  contained  minerals 
include  what  looks  like  pink  orthoelase,  quartz,  and  a little  hornblende.  No  mica 
visible  in  hand  specimen. 
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EHYOLITES,  Etc. 

]S^o.  1.  Eee&tjsson  Island,  Dattson  Stbaits  (New  G-dinea). 

Sir  W.  Macgregor’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'426. 

Colour,  black.  Vitreous,  containing  numerous  macroscopic  quartz  and  sanidine 
crystals.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  centres  of  cracking.*  Eracture  concboidal. 

Section. — Perfectly  isotropic.  Glassy  base,  with  plentiful  sprinkHug  of  colour- 
less rods,  whose  angle  of  extinction,  being  parallel  with  the  principal  axes  of  the  nicols, 
would  indicate  monoelinic  felspar  microliths.  Some  of  the  felspars  are  tabular, 
measuring  about  01  inch  in  length  and  half  or  less  in  width,  with  very  minute  inclusions. 
The  rods  are  sometimes  plates,  looked  at  edgeways,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
many  undoubted  rods  occur  whose  arrangement  discloses  fluxion-structure.  The 
quartzes  are  large,  measuring  '06  inch  to  ‘1  inch  in  length,  and  filled  with  gas  pores,  all 
fixed.  The  Drawing  on  Plate  66,  fig.  1,  exhibits  one  lenticular  inclusion  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  quartz  crystal,  containing  upwards  of  forty  fixed  gas  pores.  The 
drawing  also  shows  the  two  habits  of  the  felspars,  tabular  and  prismatic.  The  cracks 
traverse  the  glassy  base  and  the  quartz  crystal.  Magnetite  .sparse,  in  well-formed 
octahedra.  Hornblende  (?)  green ; in  three  instances  with  enclosed  crystals  of  magnetite ; 
a few  pale-green  hornblende  (?)  microliths  visible  under  the  i inch.  The  felspar  laths 
are  mostly  stepped,  but  the  tabular  felspars  are  perfectly  regular.  The  higher  powers 
also  show  the  existence  of  deposits  along  the  cracks  of  the  quartzes,  ramifying,  and  spread 
like  the  dentritic  manganese  deposits  found  in  the  joints  of  rocks.  Very  often  these 
cracks  pass  over  the  margin  of  the  quartz  crystal,  penetrating  into  the  contiguous  glassy 
base.  Amongst  the  quartzes  are  many  glass  enclosures,  whose  contours  are  invariably 
rounded,  but  never  quite  spherical,  and  the  fixed  gas  bubble  is  generally  at  one  end. 

Ho.  16.  Clonctteet  (Queensland).  ■ 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'297. 

Colour,  black.  Vitreous.  Opaque. 

Section. — A perfect  glass,  a little  traversed  by  cracks,  in  no  particular  direction. 
A slab  ’01  inch  thick  is  faintly  illuminated  between  crossed  nicols. 

Ho.  3.  Mitchell  Eitee  (Queensland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'72. 

The  rock  is  of  a bluish-gray  colour,  in  spheroidal  lumps  with  conchoidal  fracture. 

Section. — Light  coffee-coloured  glass,  perfectly  isotropic.  Spherical  bodies  occur 
in  the  glass,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Plate  63,  fig.  1.  As  there  shown,  some  of  those 
bodies  are  certainly  crystalline,  and  the  crystals  seem  to  have  gathered  round  one  point 
as  a centre,  and  gi-own  outwards,  absorbing  the  material  for  their  growth  from  the  glass. 
The  microlites  near  the  centre  seem  to  have  had  the  best  chance,  and  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  it,  for  they  are  more  distinctly  crystalline  than  those  more  remote  from 
the  centre,  while  the  groat  opacity,  and  want,  apparently,  of  crystalline  structure  in  the 
periphery,  woul  d suggest  the  rejection  of  the  material  that  was  of  no  use  to  the  growth  of  the 
crystals.  The  clear  marginal  zone  round  the  globular  bodies  in  every  case  proves  that  they 
grew  by  the  abstraction  of  certain  substances  from  the  glassy  base.  {Vide  Plate  63,  fig. 
l.f)  This  is  almost  analogous  to  the  assimilation  of  food-stuffs  by  plants  and  animals. 

* These  cracks  must  be  produced  by  the  unequal  contraction,  on  cooling,  of  the  quartz  and  the  glass, 
respectively.  This  suggests  the  question,  what  are  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  quartz  and  glass  ? 

t The  zone  may  be  due  to  the  heat  developed  in  the  crystallization,  keeping  the  neighbouring  glass 
fluid,  while  the  more  remote  was  getting  viscous.  Thus  no  more  supplies  could  be  got  for  the  growth  of  the 
young  crystals,  except  from  the  envelope  immediately  surrounding  the  sphere,  which,  being  leas  viscous,  was 
more  thoroughly  drained  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  crystal’s  growth. 
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No.  11.  Mackat  (Qtjeenslafd). 

A.  Gr.  Maitland’s  Collection. 

This  rock  is  opaque,  with  a dirty  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  might  belong  to 
either  the  obsidian  or  tachylite  group. 

Section. — Only  shows  a few  completely  altered  felspars  and  a dense  opaque 
yellow  glassy  base,  which  is  isotropic  on  the  feather-edge.  Mr.  P.  P.  Sellheim,  Under 
Secretary  for  Mines,  kindly  prepared  this  section  for  me. 

No.  196.  Sheepield  (Tasmania). 

11.  L.  Jack’s  Collection. 

Colour,  black.  Vitreous.  Glass  with  clear  little  white  crystals.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  exain|)le  of  pitchstonel  have  yet  seen.  The  crystals  are  olivine,  and 
they  are  mostly  preserved  in  exquisitely  regular  forms  in  the  glass ; the  faces  o F { 001) 
are  wanting.  The  section  being  a little  thick  and  the  glass  very  transparent,  together 
with  their  high  angle  of  refraction,  enables  one  to  recognise  in  these  crystals  many  of 
the  characteristic  planes  of  the  typical  olivine  crystal.  In  this  rock,  students  of  micro- 
scopical crystallography  have  an  opportunity  of  study'ing  olivine  in  a perfect  crystal 
form.  Under  the  i-inch  objective  the  olivines  are  seen  to  include  glass  with 
fixed  glass  bubbles.  The  glassy  base  carries  nothing  else  but  opaque  dusty  matter  in 
spots,  which  is  probably  a darker  glass  nucleus  fringed  with  dusty  matter,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  gas  bubbles  are  commonly  found.  The  glass  has  bubbles  at  tolerably 
regular  intervals,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  bubbles  ai’e  strung  out  in  shapes  or  outlines. 

The  microlites  are  very  small,  and  play  no  great  part  in  the  constitution  of  the 
rock.  They  are  tabular  felspars,  not  unlike  the  New  Guinea  felspars  in  obsidian 
described  in  the  No.  1 of  the  Rhyolites.  {For  Drawing  see  Plate  GI,/y.  2.) 

No.  58.  Mackat  (Queensland)  : Selection  No.  164-2. 

A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection. 

Colour,  light-brown.  Vitreous.  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  strongly  marked  fissure 
planes,  not  unlike  slate  in  this  respect,  rendering  it  difficult  to  mount  when  the  section 
is  removed  from  the  grinding-slip.  Under  a lens,  the  rock  is  seen  to  carry  numbex’less 
whitish-yellow  granules,  which  .appear  as  yellowish  patches  on  the  plate. 

Section. — Isotropic  glassy  base  filled  with  most  delicately  matted  microlites.  In 
' the  plate  they  appear  too-  white  ; the  real  colour  is  a faint  yellow.  By  reflected  light 
they  have  just  the  colour  and  sheen  of  the  hair  of  a fair  young  child.  They  mark  the 
fluxion,  which  would  otherwise  be  invisible.  I cannot  suggest  a name  for  the  yellow 
patches,  which  are  amorphous  and  well  distributed,  often  enveloping  the  smaller 
f ©1 S pSifS 

The  twm  ovate  bodies  in  the  sanidine  crystal  are  composed  of  the  same  substance, 
and  are  between  the  two  faces  of  the  sanidine  section,  as  verified  by  the  micrometer- 

gcrtjw,  , , 

The  felspars  are  fairly  fresh  sanidines.  The  extinction-angle  of  the  sanidine  in 

Plate  62,  fig.  2,  with  reference  to  the  crystal  edge,  is  24°,  so  that  the  section  must  be  cut 

slightly  obrique  to  the  clinopinakoid  (010),  since,  were  it  exactly  parallel,  it  would  be 

about  21°.*  The  rock  is  not  quartzless,  but  only  three  small  rounded  quartzes  occur  m 
a section  '75  inch  square.  

* Kosenbusoh.  Physiography  of  the  Kock-making  Minerals,  p.  281. 
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Ifo.  108.  Neli,  Isee  (New  G-uiis’ea). 

Sir  W.  MacgTegor’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2 407. 

Section. — A greyish  glass  filled  with  somewhat  large  felspar  niicrolites,  w^hich 
mark  the  fluxion-strueture,  as  in  Plate  t!l,  and  Plate  02,  fig.  1.  But  even  if  the 
niicrolites  were  wanting  the  fluxion  would  still  be  well  marked  by  the  du.sty  matter  with 
which  the  glass  is  charged.  The  felspars  are  vety  clear,  almost  limpid,  and  generally 
of  a tabular  habit ; though  .some  are  prismatic,  like  the  felspar,  abutting  on  the  olivine 
crystal  in  the  three  ligui'es  on  Plates  01  and  62.  A felspar  is  shown  thereon  close  to 
the  margin,  which  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  jtlane  of  the  section.  It  is  one  of  the 
tabular  crystals,  which,  hading  away  from  the  olivine,  has  passed  through  the  other 
side,  where  it  has  been  ground  off  with  the  slice.  Sanidine,  twinned  on  the  Carlsbad 
type,  is  pretty  common,  and  exquisitely  limpid.  An  olivine  crystal  is  represented  in 
each  drawing,  abutting  on  a felspar,  and  the  structure  of  the  glassy  base,  shows 
fluxion,  as  marked  both  by  the  inicrolites  and  the  dusty  matter.  All  three  are  magnified 
forty-two  diameters — (1)  polarized  between  crossed  nicols,  (2)  with  polarizer  only,  and 
(3)  between  parallel  nicols  respectively. 

The  roughness  of  the  olivine  is  shown  in  Plate  61,  fig.  1.  The  black  crystals 
on  the  margin  and  in  the  interior  of  the  olivine  are  either  magnetite  or  titanic  iron, 
more  probably  the  latter.  Under  the  j-inch  objective  the  microliths  are  peculiarly 
numerous.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, — first,  a large  form  of  microlite,  as  a 
rule  measuring  about  '0005  x •004  inch,  which  are  alwaj^s  stepped  like  the  drawing  gix'en 
ill  Kosenbusch* ; and,  second,  hair-like  microliths,  which,  however,  are  not  triohites, 
being  transparent.  The  brownish-grey  w'ave  flowing  over  the  felspar,  shown  in  the 
drawings,  is  very  rich  in  these  minute  microliths.  The  feathered  edge  of  glassy  base  on 
the  other  felspar,  just  peeping  out  at  the  surface,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Plate  61, 
fig.  2 (also  showing  in  Plate  62,  fig  1),  becomes  very  useful,  as  it  enables  us  to  get 
a clear  view  of  these  small  bodies  without  the  image  getting  blurred  by  a background 
composed  of  the  same  bodies,  in  different  azimuths.  In  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
limpid  of  the  sanidines  is  a very  curious  growth  of  what  I take  to  be  a glass  inclusion. 
The  growth  starts  from  a point  on  the  margin  of  the  crystal,  and  branches  out  not 
unlike  a fern,  but  that  the  divergent  branchlets  are  clubbed  at  the  end,  and  are  a pale 
hyacinth  colour. 

TEAOHYTE. 

No.  24.  GnAnsTONE  (Queenslaitd). 

B.  L.  Jack’s  Collection,  Sanidine  Trachytes.  Sp.  Gr.  2'79. 

Colour,  dirty  whitish-red;  with  somewhat  large  crystals  of  sanidine.  Very 
porous,  with  a few  small  cavities  not  unlike  the  smaller  holes  in  a sponge. 

Section. — Ground-mass  plagioclase,  showing  fluxion-strueture ; quartz  in  very 
small  allotriomorphic  grains;  sanidine,  clear.  One  sanidine  crystal  is  well  marked 
with  curved  markings  as  drawn  by  Butley  in  the  “ Study  of  Bocks”  (p.  96,  hi.  edition) 
and  sometimes  tabular,  being  parallel  to  M ; at  other  times  the  sanidines  are  twinned 
on  the  Carlsbad  type.  By  reflected  light  one  sees  a very  thorough  sprinkling  of  the 
whole  slice  with  brownish-red  ferritic  matter,  and  a whitish-y’ellow  substance,  both 
amorphous.  Only  the  sanidines  escape  the  peppering. 

The  slice  being  somewhat  thick  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  glass  that  ought  to 
be  present.  The  only  glass  observable  is  that  lining  the  interior  of  cavities. 
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MACKAY  DISTEIOT. 

The  following  eleven  roclts  from  tlie  Maekay  Disti’ict,  together  with  the  very 
excellent  sections  thereof,  were  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  A.  Gr.  Maitland.  They  are, 
without  exception,  the  thinnest  sections  described  in  this  Paper,  having  been  sliced  in 
London  by  Mr.  Cuttell,  of  Kentish  Town.  Drawings  and  sections  showing  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  question,  given  in  Blr.  Maitland’s  “ Report  on  the  Geological 
Features  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Maekay  District,”  * are  reproduced  in  Plate  4(3, 
figs.  1 and  2,  of  this  Work. 

(1)  Feom  a Gap  oh  the  Nobth  side  of  Mount  Jukes.  Sp.  Gr.  2’490. 

Colour,  red,  blotched  with  white  specks. 

Section. — Shows  granulitic  quartz,  the  grains  about  '01  inch ; comparatively  very 
large  orthoclaso,  as  Carlsbad  twins,  the  largest  reiiching  ’08  inch  in  length.  These  felspars 
are  dusty  with  ferrite,  which  gives  the  rode  its  colour.  They  are  all  kaolinized,  and  but 
for  the  exceeding  thinness  of  the  section  could  not  be  identified.  No  plagioclase.  A 
few  crystal  wrecks  with  grains  polarising  in  high  colours  on  the  margin  of  holes 
originally  occupied  by  a primary  crystal.  These  grains  have  a clean  bright  aspect  in 
ordinary  light  and  might  be  epidote  or  olivine.  A good  deal  of  opaque  oxide  of  iron 
incysts  these  brilliant  specks.  Under  the  -j-inch  objective,  the  quartzes  have  a few 
inclusions  : some  may  be  glassy,  others  are  certainly  fluid  with  moving  bubbles.  (FiWe 
Mr.  Maitland’s  “ Report”  and  Section  on  PI.  4(3,  fig.  1.) 

(2)  Mount  Mahtin,  Joiijiont  Creek.  Sp.  Gr.  2-570. 

Colour,  dirty  brown.  Fine-grained.  The  hand  specimen  looks  like  a felsite. 
There  are  no  porphyritic  crystals. 

Section. — Ground-mass  a felt  of  microlites,  without  any  glass,  but  between  crossed 
nicols  feebly  illuminated.  Felspars  much  changed,  packed  with  granules,  which  are  the 
only  points  of  illumination  thi-oughout,  the  rest  of  the  section  being  a dark-lavender 
colour.  The  granules  may  be  epidote.  Orthoclase  was  a constituent  mineral  of  the 
rock.  Magnetite  (or  titanic  iron),  with  a little  apatite,  is  present  in  small  quantity,  but 
at  fairly  wide  regular  intervals.  One  hexagonal  section  of  the  latter  measures  about 
'10  inch. 

(3)  Mount  Mandakana,  “ The  Leap.”  Sp.  Gr.  2-498. 

A white  rock,  speckled  with  small  black  grains  and  sanidine ; highly  porous 
when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

Section. — The  ground-mass  is  made  up  of  a little  granular  quartz  and  numerous 
felspar  laths,  and  is  holocrystalline.  The  macroscopic  sanidine  (Carlsbad  twins)  is 
perfectly  limpid  and  show-s  the  faulting  along  the  suture,  the  boundai-ies  not  participating 
in  the  apparent  movement,  as  pointed  out  by  Rntley.-f-  Under  the  i-inch  objective, 
the  black  specks  turn  out  to  be  grains  of  deep-green  mineral,  with  marked  differences 
of  absorption  when  viewed  with  polarizing  prism.  With  these  specks,  apatite,  and 
perhaps  magnetite,  is  associated  in  fine  grains.  No  fluxion-structure.  In  the  felspars 
of  the  ground- mass  ks  one  beautiful  spherulite,  the  arms  measuring  nearly  -03  inch, 
but  I cannot  find  another  in  the  whole  section,  which  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Mr.  Maitland  says  : — 

“ One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  lavas  is  to  be  found  at  Mount 
Mandarana,  better  known  as  the  Black  Gin’s  Leap,  close  to  the  Bowen  Road,  about  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Maekay,  w-here  it  forms  a broad  table-like  mass,  rising  to  a height 


* Brisbane  : by  Authority  : 1889. 

t F.  Rutley.  The  Study  of  Rooks,  iii.  Edition,  page  44. 
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of  650  feet,  by  corrected  Aueroid,  above  the  level  of  the  Road.  The  rock  of  which  the 
Leap  is  made  up  is  lithologically  a trachyte,  and  may  be  generally  described,  when 
examined  with  a lens  or  the  unaided  eye,  as  consisting  of  a light-coloured  porous 
matrix,  in  which  crystals  of  sanidine  and  minute  crystals  of  what  appear  to  be  horn- 
blende are  embedded.  It  is  seen  * to  rest  upon  black  shales,  at  a point  in  a 
gully  flowdug  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  mouiitaiu  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
Road  ; at  the  junction  of  the  two  the  shales  for  a few  inches  are  slightly  hardened.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  sheet  is  made  up  of  rudely  hexagonal  curved  columns,  the  outward 
curvative  being  northwards.  The  structure  of  certain  parts  of  this  rock  would  seem  to 
imply  that  in  reality  it  is  a succession  of  lava-flows  of  variable  thickness.  The  estimated 
thickness  of  the  sheet  is  not  less  than  350  feet.” 

(4)  Subaqueous  Tuep,  Alligator  Creek,  Saint  Helens,  AIackat.  Sp.  Gr.  2'618. 

This  is  a white  porous  rock,  with  reddish  oxide  of  iron  in  strings  and  lenticular 
veins.  The  section  is  cut  transverse  thereto. 

Section. — All  but  quartzless,  the  grains  being  very  few,  small,  and  sparse,  with 
matted  plagioclases  in  the  ground-mass,  the  laths  being  clouded  and  ill-formed,  measuring 
under  '01  inch  in  length.  One  or  two  much  altered  porphyritic  felspars  occur,  with 
traces  of  many  lamellai.  Dusty  specks  of  a mineral  polarising  in  higher  colours  occur 
throughout  the  section,  but  they  are  too  minute  to  resolve  with  the  |-inch  objective 
The  highest  colour  produced  between  crossed  nicols  in  the  ground-mass  is  slate-grey. 

N.B. — Hydrochloric  acid  failed  to  produce  efEervescence  except  where  the 
section  cut  through  an  iron  speck,  when  a very  slight  effervescence  ensued,  making  one 
suspect  the  presence  of  siderite. 

(5)  Mount  Jukes. 

This  rock  is  similar  to  (1)  except  that  the  colour  is  lighter,  it  being  white. 
The  felspars  glisten  when  the  hand  sjiecimen  is  turned  about  in  the  light,  owing  to  the 
cleavage  planes  of  the  felspars  catching  and  reflecting  the  rays. 

Section. — By  reflected  light  there  is  hardly  any  ferrite,  and  the  orthoclase  is  less 
kaolinized.  The  quartzes  limpid,  as  in  (1).  The  rock  is  a perfect  example  of  holocrys- 
tallinity.  There  are  but  two  constituent  minerals — orthoclase  in  Carlsbad  twins,  dusty 
from  kaolinization  which  is  rudely  parallel  to  the  cleavages,  the  latter  making  angles 
with  the  plane  of  composition  ; and  the  quartzes,  which  have  marked  dihexahedral 
inclusions,  liquid,  glassy,  and  gaseous.  In  some  of  the  quartzes  are  moving  bubbles. 
Others  with  the  dark  margin,  occur,  denoting  gaseous  inclusions.  The  quartzes  average 
•01  inch,  the  smallest  being '002  inch,  and  the  orthoclase  sometimes '03  inch  long  by 
‘02  inch  or  less  broad.  Tw'o  or  three  jet-black  lustrous  grains,  and  a few'  longer  or  rod- 
like of  the  same  substance  were  not  identified.  Mr.  Maitland  says  : — 

“ Another  denuded  wreck  of  an  old  volcano  is  to  be  found  in  Mount  Jukes, 
some  1,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  Neilson’s  Creek,  and  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Mackay  in  a north-westerly  direction.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  rock,  from  specimens  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain,  was  found  to 
be  2 55.  Different  parts  of  the  mass  present  different  characters,  but  generally  two 
varieties  can  be  recognised — 

(a)  A coarse-grained  rock  in  which  a matrix  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ; and 
(5)  A second  in  which  crystals  of  sanidine  and  plagioclase  are  embedded  in  a 
microcrystalline  base,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a lens,  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  small  crystals  and  crystalline  grains  of  sanidine  and  hornblende  (?). 


See  PI.  tC,  fig.  1.  (A.W.G.) 
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‘‘  The  former  variety,  owing  to  its  coarse  grain,  would  be  called  a nevadite,  whi  st 
the  latter  would  be  best  described  by  the  term  sanidine-tracbyte ; both,  however,  are 
merely  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  rock.  The  rock  is  intrusive  througli  the  volcanic 
series,  and  sends  out  here  and  there  dykes  of  no  great  thickness,  and  of  a some\i  a 
similar  character  to  the  rock  forming  the  main  mass.  Hardly  any  apparent  alteration  las 
taken  place  iu  the  rocks  through  which  the  mass  has  burst.” 

(6)  Mount  Mandaeana.  Sp.  Gr.  2 '46. 

Colour  white,  with  a tinge  of  blue.  Microgranitic,  holocrystalline.  The  whole 
rock  is  made  up  mainly  of  ground-mass,  there  being  very  few  porphyritic  felspars. 

Section— Shovift  a little  corroded  mica,  some  minute  specks  of  a mineral  polar- 
izing in  high  colours,  with  a greenish,  sometimes  colourless,  tint.  A very  ew 
porphyritic  felspars,  probably  oligoelase.  A very  regular  scatteiing  of  grains  ot 
haimatite  (or  some  translucent  iron  oxide)  and  a little  interstitial  glass  spread  over  an 
area  of  ‘05  inch,  and  not  occurring  anywhere  else  iu  the  section.  The  mica  shows  comp  e e 
absorption  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  lameUa  when  the  section  is  normal  thereto. 


(8)  Pinnacle,  lIiLLSBOEonon.  Sp.  Gr.  2’49. 

Colour,  brownish-red.  With  marked  fluxion-structure,  porous  and  very  fine-- 

grained.  • i i i 

SeciioM.— Ground-mass  highly  felspathic,  with  well-maiked  spheroidal  stniotime, 

and  but  little  quartz.  A few  specks  of  a mineral  polarizing  in  high  colours,  and  a tew 
water-clear  sanidines.  The  angle  of  extinction  right  and  left  of  the  twinning  line  tor 
a twinned  crystal  is-right  9°  40',  left  19°  30';  this  crystal  measures  ’12  inch  long  by  ’04 
inch  broad,  and  is  perfectly  limpid.  There  are  certain  lines  iu  the  section,  on  either 
side  of  which  the  microlites  arrange  themselves  transversely.  Whether  this  is  a result 
of  fluxion  is  not  certain.  I have  not  seen  fluxion-structure  exemplified  in  this  way 

before.  Mr.  Maitland  says; — , 

“ Another  fragment  of  rock  of  this  class  is  seen  capping  the  Fiiilayson  Mills, 
22  miles  north-west  of  Mackay,  and  about  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  where 
a sugarloaf -shaped  peak,  resting  on  granite,  and  rising  to  a height  of  about  100  eet 
above  the  summit  of  the  hills.*  The  rock  has  a matrix  of  a purple-grey  hue,  with  we  - 
marked  banded  or  ribboned  structure,  in  which  the  lines  of  flow  can  often  be  seen  o 
bend  round  the  larger  sanidine  crystals  embedded  in  the  base.  As  a whole,  the  rocli 
is  much  more  compact  than  the  Mandarana  trachyte,  and,  like  it,  forms  rude  y 
hexagonal  columns.” 

(9)  Alligatoe  Ceeek,  Saint  Helens. 


Fine-grained  brown  rock. 

Section.— Qj  reflected  light  shows  ferrite,  white  dusty  specks,  and  occasionally 
pyrites,  without  magnetite.  Between  crossed  nicols  there  is  no  interstitial  glass,  an  . i 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  much  kaolinized  felspar  laths  are  embedded  in  a fels 
mass  or  not,  since  although,  as  a whole,  the  laths  aro  dmtmct,  yet  j 

power  is  used  all  definition  disappears,  the  edges  merging  into  a fine-grained  gai  u 
aggregate,  sometimes  polarizing  brilliantly.  The  felspars  are  highly  altered. 
them  are  filled  with  irregularly  scattered  grains  of  a very  doubttu  epidote  ' 

sanidine  is  pellucid  as  usual.  Calcite  is  occasionally  seen  in  small  ^ 

lamellie.  The  porphyritic  crystals  are  represented  by  two  or  three  wrecks  of  p , 


• PI.  46,  Eg.  2.  (A.W.C.) 
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so  changed  as  to  be  impossible  to  identify.  Another  remnant  of  what  has  been  a large 
prism,  measuring  .'OS  inch  by  '01  inch,  is  crossed  by  yellowish-red  bars  of  a non-fibrous 
but  rather  granular  structure,  feebly  anisotropic.  If  Ibis  crystal  could  be  re.stored  and 
identified,  great  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  origin  and  life-history 
of  this  rock.  Asa  concluding  observation,  the  proximity  of  cnlcite  to  the  relics  of  this 
crystal  audits  possible  occlusion  amongst  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  nias.s  of  secondary 
mineral  matter  is  to  be  noted. 

(10)  Sexfoetii  Hills,  West  Side,  Mackax.  Sp.  Gr.  2'4S. 

Colour,  dirty  grey,  with  a tinge  of  blue.  Quartz  is  the  only  porphyritic  mineral, 
and  is  embedded  in  a fine-grained  pasty-looking  ground-mass.  The  whole  rock  is 
sjirinkled  with  fine  blackish  grains.  The  quartzes  are  very  brilliant. 

Section.  By  reflected  light,  the  ground-mass  consists  of  kaolinized  felsjiars,  not 
lath-like,  but  granular  and  pretty  uniform.  The  black  grains  are  innumerable,  not 
shai ]),  but  ii  regular,  and  otten  surrounded  by  ferrite.  Under  the  ^-inch  objective  the 
fresh  felspars  are  twinned,  and  might  be  orthoclase  or  saiiidine.  Owing  to  dusty  matter 
and  kaolinization,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  these  very  minute  felspars,  particularly  as 
they  are  too  small  to  be  inspected  under  any  lower  jiower  than  the  i-inch.  There  is  no 
interstitial  glass  or  fluxion-structure.  Quartz  is  the  only  porphyritic  mineral,  and  is 
rounded,  showing,  in  two  or  three  cases,  the  “ bays,  inlets,  and  islands  ” peculiar  to  the 
quartzes  of  the  rhyolites  and  porphyrites.  The  quartzes  carry  liquid,  gaseous,  and 
glassy  inclusions.  Mr.  Maitland  says  : — 

Near  the  head  of  Niddoe’s  Creek,  one  of  the  watercourses  draining  the 
western  side  of  that  range  of  hills  lying  between  the  Main  Eange  and  the  Coast,  a 
trachyte  lava  of  a somewhat  different  character  is  seen  dipping  soiith-eastat  an  angle  of  12 
degrees,  and  resting  upon  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  which  this  range  is  made  up. 
Lithologically  the  rock  may  be  called  a quartz- trachyte,  and  throughout  it  presents  a 
great  nnifoimity  in  its  physical  characters  ; it  is  made  up  of  a light-grey,  porous  matrix, 
in  which  quartz,  sanidine,  and  small  specks  of  what  appear  to  be  hornblende  are 
embedded.” 

(11)  The  PrNXACLE,  Saint  Helens. 

A nearly  white  rock,  weathering  red,  very  fine  in  grain,  and  without  any 
porphyritic  minerals. 

Section.  By  reflected  light.  Fine-grained,  without  any  porphyritic  minerals, 
with  a few  green  and  much  corroded  fragments  and  many  minute  specks  of  a reddish 
semi -translucent  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  base  is  microlitic,  without  any  pasty 
matter  whatever,  and  is  built  up  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  and  quartz,  and  tlie  greenish 
mineral  may  be  mica  very  much  corroded.  Mr.  Maitland  says  ; — 

“ In  the  Parish  of  St.  IIolous,  on  the  south  bank  of  Alligator  Creek,  a lofty 
I'idge  of  mountains,  the  1 lunacies,  which  form  a corry,  cncircliug  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  creek,  a great  thickness  of  lava  occurs.  The  rocks  are  traehyte.s  of  a brownish- 
grey  colour,  and  with  which  fine-grained  trachyte  tuffs  are  aasociatcL  The  lava-4ieets 
have  their  steeper  faces  soutluvarJs,  and  appear  lo  dip  in  a general  northerly  direction. 
One  of  the  sources  from  which  some  of  these  lavas  and  ashes  have  been  ejected  appears 
to  be  Mount  Barron,  a steep,  triple-peaked  mountain,  the  highest  suinmit  of  wdiich  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  head-W'ater,s  of 
St.  Hcien  s Creek.  (Section  I\.)-  The  rock  of  which  this  mass  is  made  up  is  greyish- 
white  in  colour,  and  somewhat  porous,  with  a mean  specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  a 
Walker’s  Specifia  Gravity  Balance,  of  2 m.  In  the  matrix,  small  crystals  of  sanidine 
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and  minute  specks  o£  a black  mineral — probably  hornblende — can  be  recognised. 
Throughout  the  whole  mass,  the  rock  retains  very  much  the  same  character.  The 
mountain  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  alluvial  flat  on  the  north  bank  of  St.  Helen  s 
Creek,  and  in  Barron  Creek  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  intrusive  through  an  ‘ orthoclase 
porphyry  ’ upon  which  the  sedimentary  strata  arc  seen  to  rest.  No  perceptible  amount 
of  alteration  was  detected  in  any  of  the  sections  in  w^hich  its  intrusive  character  was 
observed.” 

BASALT. 

No.  2.  GrooBEiv^oTiGn  Island,  MoBESBr  Strait  (New  Guinea). 

'Sir  W.  Maegregor’s  Collection. 

Section. — Vesicular,  with  minute  augite  and  felspar  crystals  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Augite  crystals  are  jdentiful,  with  glass  and  magnetite  inclusions.  Mr,  Maitland, 
w’ho  has  recently  visited  New  Guinea,  suggests  that  the  augite  may  have  to  be  referred 
to  enstatite  ; in  which  case  the  rock  would  be  classed  among  the  andesites.  The  sauidiue 
crystals  show  growth  by  accretion  in  a very  beautiFul  maunci’.  The  ground-mass  is  so 
opaque  that  minute  plagioclase  crystals  not  thick  enough  to  reach  through  and  touch 
each  surface  of  the  section  do  not  appear  by  transmitted  light  at  all,  while  by  reflected 
light  a very  large  number  of  these  minute  pellucid  crystals  can  be  observed. 

No.  173.  Palm  Island. 

H.  C.  McDonald’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2 622. 

Colour,  speckled  greenish-brown.  The  specks  are  yellowish.  The  rock  has  a 
compact  texture.* 

Section. — This  rock  i.s  so  much  decomposed  that  its  section  does  not  reveal  very 
much.  Its  constituent  miner<als  are  augite  and  felspar.  Apatite  (in  considerable 
quantities)  and  magnetite  occur  as  accessory  minerals. 

The  augite  is  much  cleaved  and  shattered,  the  basal  sections  having  very  well- 
marked  cleavage,  parallel  to  1 iO. 

The  felspars  must  once  have  been  of  great  beauty  (and  tbeir  even  size  and 
perfect  twinning  is  still  discernible).  They  are  associated  with  a green  mineral  of 
secondary  origin,  probably  chlorite,  plentiful,  not  regular  in  outline,  not  pleochroic, 
differences  of  absorption  nil,  between  crossed  nicols  appearing  a speckled  yellow-green  ; 
the  specks  do  not  extinguish  uniformly. 

No.  15.  Normandy  Eeefs,  Cooktown  (Queensland). 

P.  Bauer’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'808. 

Colour,  black,  with  reddish  spots.  Compact,  slightly  vitreous,  fine-grained. 

Section. — Ground-mass  abundant,  with  idiomorphic  hyalosiderite,  or  perhaps 
fayalite,  and  plentiful  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  pseudomorphous  after  olivine.  The  latter 
mineral  exhibits  all  the  stages  of  decomposition,  some  examples  being  quite  fresh  and 
coffin-shaped,  others  having  a deep-red  margin  and  clear  interior,  others  being  only 
specks,  and  others  being  tvithout  a trace  of  the  original  olivine.  The  olivines  are  the 
only  crystals  of  any  size  in  the  rock  ; they  measure  from  04  inch  to  ’06  inch  in  length. 
The  rough  look,  owing  to  a high  index  of  refraction,  is  marked.  In  one  or  two  rare 
cases  the  red  envelope  round  an  olivine  is  packed  with  magnetite.  There  are  no 
inclusions.  The  drawing  on  Plate  XIX.  of  Eoscnbiisch’s  “ Physiography  of  the  Hock- 
making Minerals”  illustrates  these  olivines  exactly.  The  ground-mass  is  peppered 

■*  Mr.  McDonald  stated  that  this  sample  was  taken  from  a dyke  passing  through  a “conglomerate” 
dipping  towards  the  sea. 
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with  fine  black  lustrous  grains,  which  are  magnetite,  as  was  found  by  testing  a washed 
sample  of  the  ^^ounded  rock,  and  trying  it  with  a magnetised  sewing  needle  in  a watch- 
glass  full  of  water  under  the  microscope.  There  is  a great  deal  of  interstitial  glass  and 
fine  felspar  microlites.  Leucite  occurs  sparsely  in  small  six  and  eight-sided  sections. 
Often  in  these  crystals  there  is  a central  mass  of  inclusions  consisting  of  magnetite  and 
microlithic  felspars,  leaving  a glass-like  hexagon  or  octagon  perfectly  free  from  any 
inclusions,  but  with  the  angles  generally  rounded.  But  for  this  feature  I might  have 
passed  it  over,  but  when  once  seen  in  the  slice  it  becomes  striking.  The  wearing  of  the 
angles  of  leucite  is  noted  by  TealL*  No  quartz  or  augite,  and  no  fluxion-structure. 

No.  75.  Eusskll  Eitee  (Queejvsland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'SG4. 

Colour,  black.  Compact.  The  fine  crystals  cause  it  to  sparkle  in  the  light. 
The  weathered  surface  is  earthy,  and  coloured  dirty  yellow.  Absorbent  to  the  tongue. 

Section.  Ground-mass  glassy,  matted  with  felspars,  and  perhaps  very  minute 
augite  (?)  grains,  sharp  grains  of  magnetite  and  granular  serpentine,  &c.  The  section 
is  not  thin  enough  for  accuracy  in  these  determinations.  Olivine  in  fairly  large  crystals 
undergoing  alleration  to  serpentine,  is  the  only  porphyritic  constituent.  The  felspar 
microlites  in  the  ground-mass  measure  about  '01  inch  by  ‘001  inch.  Plate  65,  fig.  1, 
shows  the  olivines,  the  largest  of  which  has  a hole  through  it,  which,  of  course,  appears 
black  between  the  crossed  nicols.  The  drawing  shows  the  confused  aspect  of  the  base^ 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  section.  Quartz  absent. 


No.  167.  SuEPEisE  Cheek,  Herbestoit  (QueeksiiANd). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'64. 

Colour,  gray,  with  reddish-brown  specks.  Vesicular,  with  zeolites. 

Section.— y&rj  rich  in  augite  grains,  which  are  about  '001  inch  in  diameter, 
plagioclase  felspars  and  delicate  microlitic  needles  permeating  the  felspars.  No  quartz, 
and  very  little  glass.  The  jilagioclases  arc  usually  '02  inch  long,  and  each  is  banded 
three  or  four  times.  The  only  porphyritic  crystals  are  much  cracked.  Augites  invariably 
enveloped  in  a red  mineral  of  secondary  origin.  The  augites  carry  minute  enclosures 
of  glass  and  magnetite.  Sometimes  the  secondary  mineral  has  completely  taken  the 
place  of  the  augite.  No  orthoclase.  Eich  in  magnetite,  which  occurs  as  sharp  grains. 
The  rock  would  be  better  classed  as  anamesite  than  as  basalt,  all  the  constituent 
minerals  being  of  large  size. 

No.  169.  “VoLCASic  Hue,”  in  Peterson’s  Pocket,  Herbeeton  (Queensland). 

E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2’291. 

Colour,  black.  Vesicular,  with  grey  streak. 

Section.— Yerj  vesicular,  with  large,  fresh,  much-cracked  augite,  sections  of 
which,  parallel  to  clinopinakoid,  have  an  angle  of  extinction  of  25°  30'.  Very  fine- 
grained ground-mass  of  microlithic  felspars,  and  literally  swarming  with  magnetite. 
Magnetite  and  glass  are  the  only  enclosures  in  the  augite. 


• “ British  Petrograirhy,”  p.  3fi6. 
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No.  170.  Atheeton’s  Ceeek,  Heebeeton  (Queensland). 

11.  L.  Jack’s  Collection. 

Colour,  greyish-klack.  Very  compact. 

Section. — May  be  described  in  the  same  language  as  No.  167,  except  that  the 
minute  felspar  inicroliths  are  wanting,  and  the  ground-mass  is  richer  in  augite  granules. 

No.  171.  Axheeton’s  Ceeek,  Heebeeton  (Queensland). 

R.  L.  .lack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2‘733. 

Colour,  purplish-grey.  Small  vesicles. 

Section. — The  ground-mass  is  more  glassy  than  in  the  preceding  sam^^le.  No.  170, 
and  the  augite  is  micrograuulitic,  with  a little  magnetite  in  the  ground-mass.  The 
porphyritic  augite  is  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  last.  The  angle  of 
extinction  on  the  clinopinakoid  subtends  an  angle  of  24°  with  the  edge  of  the  crystal. 

The  felspar  inicroliths  are  long  (about  '92  inch),  and  seldom  show  more  than 
two  stripes.  They  gracefully  sweep  past  the  obstructing  augites,  giving  a fairly  well- 
marked  fluxion-structure.  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  basalt  collection,  and 
the  section  is  peculiarly  thin. 

No.  251.  Mitee  Eock  (New  Guinea). 

Sir  W.  Macgregor’s  Collection. 

Colour. — A dark  greenish-black  rock  with  yellow  specks. 

Section. — Ground-mass  pleutiful,  consisting  of  a glass  with  innumerable  felspar 
microlites  and  sharp  grains  of  magnetite.  The  felspars  do  not  exceed  '001  inch  in 
length,  and  the  magnetite  grains,  which  are  wonderfully  equal  in  size,  measure  '0002 
inch  in  diameter.  Vine  black  dusty  matter  makes  the  glass  obscure,  but  under  the 
J-inch  objective  the  constitution  is  resolved  as  given  above.  The  porphyritic  minerals 
are  plagioelase  and  augite,  both  very  fresh,  particularly  the  felspars.  Sanidine  in  Baveno 
twins  with  perfect  zonal  structure ; also  in  Carlsbad  twins.  The  best  example  of  the 
plagioclases  several  times  twinned  show  angles  of  26°  and  24°  30'  between  the  respective 
axes  of  elasticity  and  the  traces  of  the  twinning  plane  flf,  so  that  the  section  must  be 
nearly  normal  to  that  plane.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  section  cuts  the  basal 
pinakoid  or  the  clinopinakoid,  but,  whichever  it  may  be,  the  formula  of  the  mixture 
cannot  be  less  than  Al  An.,*  according  to  Eosenbusch’s  table  quoted  in  the  granite 
series.  Zonal  structure  occurs  in  the  plagioclases. 

The  augite  is  in  large  crystals,  averaging  '06  inch,  showing  marked  cleavage. 
The  angle  between  cleavage  and  an  axis  of  elasticity  is  28°  30'.  The  augites  are  but 
little  altered.  In  some  cases  serpentiuization  seems  to  have  started.  The  inclusions 
are  glassy  and  gaseous.  No  moving  bubbles. 

No.  214.  Lolwoeth  Eun,  feom  the  Eoot  oe  the  Geanite  Eange,  Homestead, 

Cape  Eivee  (Queensland). 

W.  11.  Eands’  Collection. 

A black,  very  fine-grained,  compact  rock.  Carries  no  glass  or  pasty  matter  in 
the  ground-mass ; might  be  a dolerite.  The  augite  is  micrograuulitic.  The  felspars 
are  much  striated.  Compared  with  a section  in  a collection  sold  by  E.  Euess,  of  Berlin, 

* Where  Ab  represents  albite  and  An  anorthite.  Vide  Note  on  Roaenbusoh’s  Felspar  Formulse  at 
end  of  Chapter. 
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from  Spiddal,  it  would  be  classed  as  a diabase,  and,  accepting  Allport’s  view  that  diabase 
is  really  an  altered  condition  of  dolorite,  it  would  be  placed  amongst  the  diabases, 
following  after  the  dolerites.  (Prnfessor  Wadsworth  places  melaphyr,  diabase,  gabbro, 
and  many  of  the  diorites  under  this  head,  so  it  may  remain  here.)* 

Scctim. — Much  augite  in  small  grains,  craL-kod  ; little  olivine,  porpbyritic  augite; 
and  exquisitely  clear  pellucid  plagiochiso  felspar.s,  showing  several  lamellae.  The  angle 
between  the  extinctions  of  the  lamellae,  right  and  left,  is  about  30°. 

Nos.  51,  52,  53,  60,  and  Gt.  The  Burdekin  Eiver  (Queensland). 

A.  "W.  Clarke’s  Collection. 

No.  266.  Mount  Eazoeback,  Utter  Buedekin  (Queensland). 

A.  Gibb  Maitland’s  Collection. 

No.  267.  Mount  Land,  Uttee  Buedekin  (Queensland). 

A.  Gibb  Maitland’s  Collection. 

Sp.  Gr.  of  No.  266,  2-667;  of  No.  267,  2-477. 

The  first  four  rocks  are  from  three  well-known  points  on  the  Burdekin  Eiver — 
viz.,  the  “Top  Eocks,”  the  “Lower  Eocks,”  and  the  Crossing  at  Great  Sandy  Creek. 
They  are  all  vesicular  black  basalts. 

The  weathered  rocks  are  often  found  with  a white  secretion  in  the  vesicles, 
probably  zeolites. f 

Sc.oiion. — The  ground-mass  is  made  up  of  large  plagioclase  laths,  '001  inch  by 
-02  inch,  mostly  stepped,  and  polarizittg  iti  high  colour.s  for  felspars,  and  some  doubtful 
sanidine.  The  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  lined  with  glass,  in  which  occur  a few  very 
minute  speck.s,  faintly  luminous,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  glass  and  no  fluxion- 
structure.  Magnetite  in  fine  grains,  plentiful.  Augite  in  very  small  grains  and 
plentiful.  The  porphyritic  minerals  are  olivine  and  augite.  Along  the  cracks  and 
fissures  of  the  former  is  a secretion  of  ferrite.  The  augite  inclusions  are  glassy,  with 
fixed  bubbles,  and  magnetite. 

Unfortunately,  the  thickest  section  was  that  from  which  Plate  66,  Big.  2,  was 
drawn,  so  that  the  slice  is  too  opaque,  and  in  those  crystals  which  do  allow  the  light  to 
pass  the  colours  are  too  high.  However,  in  the  drawing  the  olivines  come  out  very  well. 

No.  266  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  development  of  the  transparent 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  which  incysts  some  of  the  olivine,  so  that  hyalosiderite  or 
fayalite  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  varieties  of  olivine  present  in  the  rock.  Certainly 
a few  sanidines  exist,  and  a little  glass  occurs.  The  rest  of  the  rock  may  be  described 
in  the  terms  of  the  preceding  note  on  Nos.  51,  52,  53,  60,  and  64. 

In  No.  267,  the  last  of  the  Burdekin  series  of  basalts,  some  beautiful  prismatic 
felspars  occur  -05  inch  by  '002  inch,  the  angle  of  extinction  with  the  edge  of  the  pellucid 
crystals  being  0°  or  3°  and  4°.  Otherwise  the  same  description  applies  as  to  No.  266. 

No.  72.  Okenden,  Mackay  (Queensland). 

A.  Gibb  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2 704. 

A black,  fine-grained,  compact  rock,  with  greyish- white  streak. 

Section. — Microgranitic,  graiiulitie.  Plentiful  magnetite.  Some  highly-coloured 
specks  between  crossed  nicols,  pointing  to  augite.  No  glass  in  the  ground-mass,  and 
no  porphyritic  constituents  whatever. 

■“■M.  E.  Wadsworth.  Preliminary  Description  of  the  Peridotytes,  Diabases,  and  Andesytes  of 
Minnesota,  1887. 

t Black  ants  build  their  nests  in  the  vesicular  cavities  of  this  basalt. 
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No.  29.  Neab  Bathtjbst  (New  South  Wales). 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  ATilkinson’s  Collection.  Sp.  6r.  2'993. 

A black,  fine-grained,  compact  rock,  the  faces  of  some  of  the  constituents 
glistening  ; weathering  yellowish-grey,  and  spotted  ; rarely  with  zeolites. 

Section. — The  ground-mass  contains  fine  lath-like  felspars,  a little  glass,  por- 
phyritic  augite,  and  olivine  with  plentiful  black  grains  of  magnetite  or  titaniferous  iron. 
The  felspars  show  fluxion-structure,  arranging  themselves  in  little  streams  dividing 
before,  and  closing  up  after  meeting  an  obstructing  porjfliyritic  crystal  in  the  flow.  The 
felspars  are  about  ‘01  inch  in  length.  A greenish  secondary  mineral  matter  is  often 
secreted  along  the  augite  cracks.  Magnetite  frequent,  enclosed  in  the  augites. 

No.  30.  Bathurst  (New  South  Wales). 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  AVilkinson’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'951. 

Black,  compact,  with  occasional  spots  of  zeolites.  Weathering  to  a yellow 
ochreous  colour. 

Section. — The  ground-mass  contains  fine  lath-like  felspars,  with  very  minute  grains 
polarizing  in  high  colours,  probably  augite,  and  very  little  glass.  The  porphyritic  augites 
are  as  a rule  fresh,  though  in  some  ca.se.-i  the  secretion  of  greenish  matter  is  to  be  observed 
along  the  very  irregular  cracks.  Some  water-clear  plagioclase  felspar.s  occur  with  a very 
wide  angle  of  extinction  between  broad  and  handsome  lamollis,  polarizing  in  a low  colour. 
The  highest  angle  of  extinction  observed  w-as  (13°  30',  and  the  lowest  32°.  The  fluxion- 
structure  is  even  more  prettily  marked  than  in  No.  29.  One  of  the  augites  shows 
distinctly  cross  cleavages  (which,  however,  are  not  very  regular)  parallel  to  the  face 
00  P.  Another  augite  shows  twinning  in  an  interesting  manner,  there  being  three  lines 
along  the  suture,  as  in  the  section  of  the  Gympie  augite  illustrated  on  Plate  65,  Pig.  2. 
The  whole  section  swarms  with  magnetite. 

No.  31.  Mount  Sassafras  (New  South  APales).  Intruding  through  the  Hawkesbury 

Formation. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  AVilkinson’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'816. 

Greyish-black.  Crystals  quite  visible  owing  to  reflection.  No  zeolitie  matter. 

Section. — The  ground-mass  has  very  little  glass,  and  is  much  charged  with 
a dirty  brownish-green  opaque  matter.  Magnetite  and  plagioclase  felspar.s.  On  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  olivines  is  a stellate  group  of  secondary  secretions,  which  polarize 
in  the  aggregate,  one  portion  certainly  spherulitic.  Augite  and  olivine  occur  por- 
phyritically,  the  latter  a pinkish-brown,  and  dark,  polarizing  in  high  colours,  and  much 
pierced  and  riddled  by  the  felspars.  Crossing  the  junctions  are  fine  needles,  probably  of 
apatite.  The  latter  also  abounds  throughout  the  ground-mass.  Magnetite  is  plentiful, 
as  is  probably  also  titanic  iron. 

A rather  large  augite  crystal  is  traversed  by  cracks,  along  which  there  are 
secondary  deposits.  Their  pleochroism  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  in  some  eases  sky 
blue,  yellow,  and  green,  very  distinct.  The  periphery  of  this  large  crystal  is  marked  by 
a dark-brown  zone,  and  extending  radially  into  the  contiguous  ground-mass  is  a fine, 
delicate,  semi-translucent,  aggregately-polarizing  fringe.  Arranged  in  the  same  way 
under  the  ^-inch  objective,  this  fringe  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  fine  microliths,  clear, 
and  rather  short,  very  much  crowded  together,  ow'ing  to  which  there  is  no  extinction  in 
any  azimuth.  The  augite  is  rich  in  gaseous  pores. 
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No.  309.  ViCTOEiA  : Omeo. 

P.  Platt’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'71. 

Greyisli-blaek.  Compact. 

Section. — V compact  basalt,  with  lath-like  felspars,  doubtful  olivine,  and  grains 
of  magnetite.  A yellow  isotropic  glass  occurs  amongst  the  crystals,  h luxion-structure. 
A yellow  envelope,  precisely  similar  to  the  above,  encloses  an  augite  crystal,  which  has 
symptoms  of  spherulitic  structure. 

No.  310.  Baulaeat  (Victoeia). 

P.  Platt’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'54. 

Grevish-black.  Compact  basalt  from  core  of  diamond  drill. 

Section. — The  texture  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  above  (No.  309),  but  the  slice 
is  too  thick  for  much  keen  observation.  The  yellow  isotropic  mineral  is  rare. 

DOLEEITES. 

No.  47.  Goran  (New  South  Wales). 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2-964. 

Black.  This  is  a compact  basalt,  speckled  with  white  crystals. 

Section. — The  rock  is  granular,  idiomorphic  and  holocrystalline.  The  plagioclase 
felspars  are  often  '03  inch  by  '002  inch,  and  the  majority  are  a pale-lavender,  with  very 
small  angles  of  extinction  between  the  sets  of  lamella),  which  latter  are  repeated  many 
times  in  all  of  the  crystals.  Other  plagioclases  have  high  angles  of  extinction,  and 
polarize  in  higher  colours — i.e.,  in  light  yellow  and  orange.  The  latter  often  exhibit 
undulose  polarization. 

Olivine  somewhat  large  and  fresh.  Augite  granular,  with  granulitic  structure 
as  defined  in  Professor  Hutton’s  Paper  before  alluded  to.  Magnetite  sparse.  Very 
little  apatite,  and  no  interstitial  glass. 

No.  35.  AVolloh&ohg  (New  South  Wales). 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2-778. 

Colour,  brownish  black. 

Semi-crystalline,  the -lath-shaped  felspars  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  felsitic  matter.  Magnetite  and  perhaps  titaniferous  iron  most  abundant. 
Augitic  matter  in  very  small  granules,  and  not  abundant.  There  is  no  interstitial  glass. 

Nos.  18  AHD  19.  Sellheim  Silvee  MijfES  (Queensland). 

(No.  18  is  from  the  surface,  and  No.  19  from  30  feet  depth.) 

B.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gt.  of  No.  18,  2-854. 

Colour,  dark-grey,  speckled  with  what  looks  like  hornblende. 

Section. — Both  show  similar  contained  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  hydrated 
iron  oxides,  which  are  abundant  in  No.  18.  The  minerals  are  so  altered  that  even  on  the 
thinnest  feather-edge  there  is  nothing  very  clear  or  worthy  of  description.  The  rock  is 
mainly  composed  of  lath-shaped  felspars,  some  being  tabular  and  frame-shaped.  Keedles 
of  apatite  are  plentiful,  in  fact  I have  never  seen  a rock-section  so  crowded  with  this 
mineral.  In  a single  group  of  quartz  crystals,  there  is  a continuous  band  -22  inch  long, 
containing  apatites,  cut  parallel  and  at  right-angles  to  o P.  They  are  of  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  the  finest  hair  up  to  prisms  -001  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  -02  inch  to 
•03  inch  in  length. 
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Magnetite  completes  the  list  of  constituent  minerals  that  can  he  identified. 
The  felspars  are  filled  with  a granular  deposit,  some  grains  of  which  polarize  in  high 
colours,  and  may  be  epidote.  Some  rounded  grains  also  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
felspars,  which  polarize  in  high  colours  and  might  be  put  down  either  as  olivine  or 
augite,  more  probably  the  latter. 

No.  71.  Tub  Leap,  Mackat  (Queeijsland). 

A.  Gribb  Maitland’s  Collection. 

Section. — This  is  another  rock  whose  mineral  contents  are  wholly  changed  and 
altered.  The  ground-mass  has  been  micro-granulitic  and  holocrystalline,  with  idio- 
morphic  crystals  of  lath-shaped  felspars.  There  are  a few  fairly  large  porphyritic 
orthoclase  crystals,  some  of  which  are  '06  inch  long,  twinned  on  the  Carlsbad  type,  and 
a few  triclinic  felspars.  The  plagioclase  felspars  show  marked  fluxion- structure  in  the 
rock. 

Quartz  very  sparse,  in  grains  witli  rounded  edges,  carrying  inclusions,  some  of 
which  have  fixed  bubbles,  and  others  are  glassy.  No  moving  bubbles. 

A little  pyrites  and  magnetite  make  up  the  rest  of  the  rock. 

No.  21.  Mount  Kinchant,  Mackat  (Queensland). 

A.  Gribb  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Glr.  2'816. 

Colour,  grey,  speckled  with  white  felspars. 

Section. — One  turns  with  relief  from  examining  the  ill-defined  wrecks  of 
crystals  in  the  last  three  rocks  to  this,  with  its  fresh,  clean-cut,  many-striped  felspars. 
Epidote  is  in  fan-shaped  groups.  Magnetite,  much  of  it  sharp  ; and  apatite  in  fine 
needles. 

The  texture  is  not  holocrystalline,  there  being  a pasty  mass  of  felsitic  matter 
separating  what  would  otherwise  be  contiguous  crystals.  Fclsp.ars  striated  many  times, 
often  over  five,  and  once  over  forty  times.  The  angle  between  the  axes  of  extinction 
for  each  set  of  lamelloe  in  the  largest  felspar  is  27°  20)  and  it  measures  '161  inch  by 
•01  inch.  Many  of  the  tabular  felspars  are  built  up  zonally. 

The  epidote  is  sometimes  in  rods,  decidedly  pleochroic  ; at  other  times  it  is  in 
fan-shaped  groups,  merely  showing  differences  of  absorption  on  rotating  the  stage 
over  the  polarizer. 

The  magnetite  is  sometimes  in  sharp,  clean  octahedra,  and  sometimes  rounded. 

The  apatite,  which  is  sparse,  is  in  fine  needles. 

DIORITES. 

No.  246.  SWEDENBOEG  EeEF,  ClIAETEES  ToWEES  (QUEENSLAND). 

The  Hon.  H.  Mosman’s  Collection.  Sp.  Glr.  2 866. 

Colour,  greenish-black.  Speckled.  Perfectly  clear,  fresh.  Microgranular, 
holocrystalline. 

Section. — The  felspars,  although  minute,  are  very  perfect,  often  twinned  several 
times.  Angles  of  extinction  between  parallel  lamell®  vary  from  11°  to  60°.  The 
perfect  rulings  of  these  felspars  are  very  beautiful  when  viewed  between  crossed 
nicols.  Hornblende  in  about  equal  proportion  to  the  felspars,  showing  marked 
absorption  and  perfect  inter.secting  cleavages  when  cut  parallel  to  basal  pinakoid,  often 
punctured  by  apatite  prisms.  Magnetite  and  possible  ilinenite  common.  One  or  two 
specks  of  titanite,  being  bright  yellow  with  a high  index  of  refraction.  Perfectly 
colourless  transparent  microliths  commonly  occur  in  the  felspars.  Very  little  accessory 
quartz. 
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No.  13.  Day  Dawn  P.C.,  Chaetees  Towees  (Queensland). 

A.  W.  Clarke’s  Collection.  Sp.  Glr.  2'f)4‘9. 

This  sample  of  rock  comes  from  the  No,  10  level,  and  is  almost  black  in  colour, 
very  fine  in  grain. 

Section. — Hornblende  is  the  prevailing  mineral.  With  ordinary  light,  it  is  in  very 
slender  long  needles  which  are  felted  together.  The  felspars  are  plagloclase,  and  not 
clear  as  in  the  last  example  of  diorite.  No  quartz,  and  but  little  magnetite. 

No.  17.  Quaeet  Beseete,  Mount  Al^ia,  Chaetees  Towees  (Queensland). 

A.  W.  Clarke’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  3 057. 

Colour  as  in  No.  13. 

This  is  a very  similar  diorite  to  No.  13,  being  of  interest  only  because  the 
diorite  No.  13  is  from  a depth  of  about  seven  hundred  feet,  while  this  is  a surface  rock 
distant  about  one  mile  from  the  mine. 

PORPHYRITES. 

Nos.  129  TO  151.  Cbotdon  (Queensland). 

Sp,  Gr. : Mean,  2'512  ; Extremes,  2'396  and  2-610. 

In  the  following  description  a good  deal  of  ground  is  covered  ; the  notes  being 
culled  from  some  twenty-three  rock  samples  collected  by  Mr.  Jack.  At  one  end  of  the 
series,  the  rock  is  jet-black,  very  compact,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  studded  with 
quartz  whose  surface  of  fracture  is  coincident  with  that  of  its  matrix.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  series,  the  rock  is  milk-white  with  identically  similar  quartz.  The  rock  occasionally 
shows  blebs  of  graphite,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  series  the  hand  specimens  appear 
banded  with  different  coloured  varieties  of  the  same  rock.  The  larger  quartz  grains 
cause  waves  in  the  banding,  just  as  in  sections  of  the  rhyolites. 

The  following  notes  on  the  microscopic  sections  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
these  roulta,  and  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department, 
but  they  form  an  item  of  information  which  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest : — 

Ground-mass  under  the  2-ineli  objective  shows  no  interstitial  glass,  and  polarizes  in 
a hazy  way,  but  every  illuminated  speck  suffers  extinction  in  the  course  of  revolution  of 
the  stage.  Perfectly  opaque,  amorphous  patches  of  a white  substance  (not  unlike  kaolin) 
are  distributed  over  the  slice.  By  refl.ected  light  these  patches  are  seen  to  aggregate 
together.  Part  of  the  ground-mass  is  eoarsf  r in  its  crystalline  structure  than  are  other 
portions,  and  the  quartzes  are  all  more  or  less  penetrated  by  it  in  the  shape  of  bays, 
inlets,  and  islands.  The  isolated  ground-mass  in  the  quartzes  is  due  probably  to  the 
transverse  sectioning  of  a penetrant  tongue.  There  are  the  wrecks  of  orthoclase 
crystals.  The  ground-mass  has  so  penetrated  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  original 
crystals  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  whether  they  were  sanidine. 

In  the  quartzes  are  numerous  glass-inclusions  with  fixed,  and  some  few  moving 
bubbles.  There  is  a patch  of  faintly  green  granular  particles  mixed  with  the  ground- 
mass.  The  green  grains  are  very  faintly  dichroic  (faint  green  to  pale  faint  yellowish- 
green).  The  quartzes  ai-e  mostly  rounded  cn  their  edges  and  angles. 

In  other  sections  the  pale-green  granular  flecks  are  seen  aggregated  together 
in  what  appears  like  the  wreck  of  a crystal.  These  flecks  are  faintly  dichroic,  and  in 
one  aggregate  there  is  possibly  apatite,  but  it  is  uncertain.  The  very  small  green 
grains  are  sometimes  numerous,  and,  under  the  i-inch  objective,  allotriomorphic.  They 
are  not  dichroic. 

Some  patches  of  undoubted  hornblende  occur,  which,  though  not  very  fibrous, 
are  too  much  changed  to  allow  me  to  speak  certainly  on  this  point.  Black,  opaque 
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masses  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  the  hornhlende.  They  are  also  amorphous,  and 
may  he  graphite.  Occasionally  brown  hornblende  occurs,  which,  as  usual,  is  very 
strongly  dichroic.  Epidote  occurs  amongst  the  altered  hornblende.  It  is  white,  and 
polarizes  of  course  brilliantly.  Some  few  yellow  varieties  occur ; and  in  one  of  the 
white  epidote  masses,  a few  microliths,  that  favour  the  monoclinic  felspar  variety,  occur, 
shaped  thus  : — 


In  the  reddish  varieties  of  the  porphyry,  ferrite  is  plentiful. 

Mr.  Jack,  in  a letter  to  me,  dated  Croydon,  4th  December,  1889,  states  that  this 
rock  “ forms  the  hills  lying  side  by  side  with  the  syenite  forming  the  flats,  and  in  which 
the  reefs  of  Croydon  proper  lie.  The  junction  I’uns  N.AV.  to  S.E.,  just  a few  chains 
oS  the  Queen  line  of  reef  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  so  straight  as  to  suggest  a 
fault.” 


“I  have  never  seen  the  syenite  intruding  thi-ough  the  quartz  porphyry,  or  vice 
versa.  Then  again  the  quartz  porphyry  shows  fluxion-structure  in  a manner 
suggesting  a true  igneous  rock.  Further,  the  quartz  porphyry  at  times  weathers  so  as 
to  show  apparently  purely  siliceous,  rounded  enclosures,  suggestive  of  an  altered 
conglomerate.  The  quartz  porphyry  (as  well  as  the  syenite)  is  full  of  little  nests  of 
graphite,  also  suggestive,  I think,  of  metamorphism.” 

Nos.  79  ATXD  80.  G-rf.at  Noetherii'  Tin  Mine,  Herberton  (Queensland). 

No.  79  is  from  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surlace.  It  is  a grey  elvan,  with 
glassy  spots  of  quartz,  and  occurs  as  a dyke  in  granite. 

Section. — Elvan  with  felsitic  base.  This  is  really  a quartz-porphyry : a 
mierocrystalline  granite  base,  with  porphyritic  quartz.  The  felsitic  matter,  under  the 
highest  powers,  carries  light-green  specks,  quartz,  and  felspar,  but  there  is  no  absolute 
certainty  about  these  minerals  except  that  the  green  specks  show  faint  absorption 
when  the  stage  is  rotated  over  the  polarizing  nicol  without  the  analyser.  The  ground- 
mass  is  dusty,  and  carries  rare  pyrites.  The  quartzes  show  corrosion  and  rounded 
contours,  with  the  usual  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  filled  up  with  the  ground-mass. 
These  quartzes  are  from  0'2  inch  to  0'4  inch,  and  one  is  0’8  inch  in  diameter.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is  2'603, 

No.  80  is  from  the  same  dyke  cropping  out  at  the  surface,  and  is  precisely  the 
same  as  No.  79,  but  for  the  reddish  colour  due  to  weathering.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  rock  is  2'559. 

Section. — Felsitic  matter  much  more  opaque  and  dusty,  and  quite  impossible  to 
resolve.  Porphyritic  quartz,  whose  edges  and  angles  are  much  less  rounded  and  corroded 
than  is  the  case  with  No.  79.  They  measure  from  0 3 inch  to  0'5  inch.  The  felspars 
are  represented  by  one  much  altered  twinned  plagioclase,  whose  angle  of  extinction, 
between  the  two  sets  of  lamellm,  is  only  1°  or  2°.  It  is  TOO  inch  long,  is  often  twinned, 
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and  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  late  crystal  is  now  filled  by  little  specks  of  a 
highly-coloured  mineral  (between  crossed  nicols)  in  addition  to  dusty  kaolin.  The 
specks  may  be  mica  or  epidote. 

ISTo.  95.  Atherton’s  Creek,  Mackat  (QuEENsnANn). 

A.  Gibb  Maitland’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'66. 

Colour  grey,  with  small  black  specks  and  small  flesh-coloured  felspars. 

Section. — h’elspathic  spherulitcs,  contiguous,  without  interstitial  paste,  but  some- 
times with  intervening  microgranulitic  quartz.  Dusty  porphyritic  felspars,  packed  with 
specks  showing  high  colours  between  crossed  nicols.  These  specks  are  distributed  in  a 
base  whose  definition  is  hazy  and  sufEers  partial  extinction  on  rotation  of  the  stage, 
while  some  of  the  specks  remain  illuminated  in  all  azimuths.  The  felspars  measure 
from  ’01  inch  to  ’02  inch,  and  some  show  faint  twinning  bands.  Occasional  porphyritic 
quartz,  very  much  corroded.  Some  ill-defined  chlorite  and  very  sparse  apatite. 

No.  5.  GtMPIE  (QuEENSLANn). 

11.  L.  .Tack’s  Collection,  “ Greenstone.”  Sp.  Gr.  2’49. 

Colour  green,  with  white  streak,  and  speckled  with  slightly  deeper  green  spots. 

Section. — It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  rock.  It  is  highly  metamorphosed, 
no  component  mineral  being  now  in  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  a few  small 
augities,  whose  sections  are  parallel  with  the  basal  pinakoid,  and  .show  cleavage  parallel 
to  prism-faces  (parallel  to  110).  They  are  the  only  shining  lights  of  the  section,  except 
doubtful  epidote  grains.  There  is  a pasty  ground-mass  filled  with  felspar  microliths. 
The  porphyritic  felspars  are  impossible  to  name : they  merely  present  confused 
kaolinized  patches  with  opaque  specks,  which,  by  reflected  light,  are  found  to  be  milk- 
white. 

The  hornblende  or  augite  cavities,  on  the  other  hand,  show  light,  bright-green, 
V'ery  translucent  patches,  polarizing  in  very  low  colours,  almost  requiring  the  quartz 
plate  to  discern,  in  many  cases  associated  with  a little  apatite.  This  light-green  mineral 
of  secondary  origin  might  be  chlorite,  oi*,  as  Mr.  Jack  suggested,  viridite.  In  one  or 
two  cases  there  is  a lattice  structure,  polarizing  in  vague  blue  slate  colours,  but  it  is 
ill-defined. 

At  first  sight  the  section  looks  xincommonly  like  a porphyry.  The  lattice 
structure  may  possibly  be  serpentinous,  and  derived  from  the  pre-existent  augite. 

New  South  W ales.  Marked  “ Intrusive  Dyke-stone  from  the  Peak.”  Plate  60. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson’s  Collection. 

Colour,  dirty  brownish-red,  coloured  with  green  spots. 

Section. — The  chief  interest  of  this  rock  lies  in  the  abnormal  development  of 
epidote,  which,  in  fan-shaped  groups  and  green  laths,  fills  the  space  probably  at  first 
occupied  by  augite.  The  colours  between  crossed  nicols  are  very  high.  The  index  of 
refraction  is  high,  and  the  pleochroism  is  fairly  marked,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt 
about  the  presence  of  epidote  ; but  there  is  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  percentage 
of  these  cpidotes,  lor  in  no  single  instance  has  the  change  been  incomplete.  The  shape 
and  angle  of  the  prisms  suggest  augite.  Originally  the  crystals  were  perfect  m shape, 
since  the  outlines  are  even  now  clear  and  sharp.  The  prism-angles  I made  out  to  be 
about  88°.  There  is  abundant  apatite,  and  there  are  also  transparent  red  grains, 
while  ferritic  matter  is  developed  with  and  alongside  of  the  epidote.  The  rest  of  the 
section  calls  for  little  description,  the  ground-mass  being  microfelsitic.  The  porphyritic 
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felspars  are  large,  measuring  from  '05  to  ’1  inch  long.  The  angle  between  the  axes  of 
extinction  for  the  two  sets  of  twinned  hiinellse  in  the  largest  felspar  shown  in  Plate  60 
is  14°. 


No.  177.  MorsT  BiscnoiT  (Tasmania). 

E..  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  Sp.  Gr.  2'7B3. 

Colour,  a dirty-white  rock,  with  a few  dark  specks. 

Section. — Ground-mass  inicrogranulitic.  Quartz  and  felspars  with  prophyritic 
quartzes,  not  very  much  corroded.  Pelspar  forms  filled  up  with  felsitic  matter  and  a 
radially-arranged  mineral,  highly  coloured  between  crossed  nicols.  The  quartzes  carry 
inclusions  with  moving  bubble.?,  often  dihexahedral.  Dirty  greeuish-blaek,  semi- 
translucent  grains  ai-e  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  section.  They  polarize  feebly 
under  the  i-inch  objective. 


Note. — The  folli)vving  is  an  extract  from  the  “ Physiography  of  the  Rock-making  Minerals  ” (p.  292), 
explanatory  of  Eosenbusoh’a  I’ormulaj  for  Plagioclase  Felspars,  I'eferred  to  in  the  foregoing  notes  (pp.  703 
and  721). 

“The  chemical  composition  of  the  theoretical  albite  is  NajO,  AljOj,  6 SiO»=Na»,  Al»,  Si^, 
Ojo=Ab  ; that  of  anorthite,  2 CaO,  2 AljOj,  4 Si0.i=Ca2Al2,  AU,  Si*,  0]e=An.  All  other  lime- 
soda  felspars,  then,  are  iaomorphou-s  mixtures  of  albite  and  anorthite= Abn , Anm.  Of  the  many  possible 
mixtures,  certain  ones  occur  more  frequently,  and  have  received  p.articular  names.  If  these  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  those  compounds  closely  connected  with  them,  then,  following  Tschermak,  the  lime-soda 
felspars  or  plagioola.ses  m.ay  be  brought  into  the  following  table  ; — 

Albite  series  embraces  the  compounds  Ab,,  Anu — Ab,,  An,. 


Oligoclase  series 
Andesine  series 
Labradorite  aeries 
Bytownile  series 
Anorthite  series 


Abo,  An, — Abj,  An,. 
Abo,  Anj — Ab*,  Anj. 
Ab,,  An, — Ab,,  An,. 
Ab,,  An^ — Ab„  Anj. 
Ab,,  An,— Ab„,  An,.” 


SUMMARY. 

The  foregoiug  notes  throw  no  new  light  on  the  science  of  petrography.  Indeed, 
one  is  struck  with  the  microscopical  similarity  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Australia, 
America,  and  Europe. 

In  many  of  the  granites  almost  the  same  language  can  be  used  in  describing  the 
structure  and  constituting  minerals  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  group  as  is 
employed  by  authorities  like  Eosenbusch,  Eutley,  Teall,  Zirkel,  and  others. 

This  is  no  deterrent,  however,  to  the  student,  because  the  very  sameness  of  our 
crystalline  rocks  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world  proves  the  uniformity  of  those 
chemical  and  physical  forces  which  operated  so  powerfully  in  their  formation  and 
subsequent  mutations. 

In  all  branches  of  science  the  recording  of  facts  is  the  preliminary  work.  The 
arrangement  and  classification  of  these  facts  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a distinctly 
different  type  of  wmrker.  I have  endeavoured  to  contribute  something  to  the  pre- 
liminary work. 

The  rocks  described  are  divided  into  six  groups,  viz.: — Granites,  Ehyolites, 
Basalts,  Dolerites,  Diorites,  and  Porphyrites. 


GRANITES. 


The  quartzes  of  this  group  do  not  radically  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary  typical 
granites.  Allusion  may  be  made  to  the  long,  brilliant,  colourless  needles,  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Croydon  granite.  They  are  not  plentiful,  possibly  they  are  rutile,  but 
might  be  apatite,  though  from  their  solitary  habit  I think  the  first  more  likely,  as 
suggested  by  Teall  in  describing  the  Scotch  granites.  Many  quartzes  in  this  group 
carry  such  inclosures.  • 

The  hornblendes,  both  green  and  browm,  are  sometimes  fringed  with  epidote. 
Occasionally  a bluish-green  envelope  surrounds  a deeper  green  or  brown  variety.  It  is 
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to  be  noted  that  epidote  generally  secretes  itself  on  the  felspar  frontier  rather  than  the 
quartz ; that  is  to  say,  a hornblende  hounded  by  quartz  and  felspar  prefers  to  secrete 
the  secondary  mineral  on  the  felspar  boundary. 

The  miens,  black  and  white,  do  not  commonly  exhibit  that  piercing  with  apatite 
which  is  frequent  in  the  micas  of  typical  German  granites. 

'VhQ  felspars  are,  as  a rule,  exquisitely  banded,  and  sometimes  perfectly  limpid. 
The  fibrous  structure  in  some  of  the  felspars  is  to  be  noted,  but  not  confounded  with 
twinning. 

Some  of  the  orthoclases  are  very  highly  kaolinized,  as  is  usual.  Microcline 
intergrows  with  orthoclase,  particularly  in  the  Etheridge  samples. 

Undulose  extinction  is  most  marked  in  the  Charters  Towers  granites  ; and  with 
regard  to  this  matter  I may  quote  TealTs  “ British  Petrography”  (page  33)  Zonal 
structure  unquestionably  indicates  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  crystal  during 
the  period  of  growth.  Che  separation  of  crystals  in  a magma  must  necessarily  produce 
a change  in  the  composition  of  the  part  which  remains  liquid ; and  this  cause  alone  may 
explain  such  cases  as  those  observed  by  Hopfner  and  Becke.  Changes  from  green  to 
brown  and  vice  versa  observed  in  certain  hornblendes  can  probably  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  growing  crystals  were  alternately  subjected  to  oxidising  and 
reducing  agencies.  Until  we  are  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
changes  which  occur  during  the  period  of  crystal-building  in  igneous  magmas,  and  the 
effects  of  such  changes  on  the  growing  crystals,  we  cannot,  however,  hope  to  render 
a complete  account  of  the  various  structures  observed  in  the  crystalline  constituents  of 
igneous  rocks.” 

The  accessory  minerals  are  not  so  minutely  described  as  is  usual  in  this  branch 
of  science.  I have  not  recognised  any  of  the  cubes,  supposed  to  be  salt  cubes,  in  the 
quartz  inclusions,  neither  have  I noted  any  microscopic  zircons,  which  are  generally 
found  in  some  samples  of  granite  ; but,  as  the  prepared  sections  arc  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  for  others  to 
search  more  diligently,  and  with  better  instruments  than  are  at  my  disposal. 

Apatite,  as  an  accessory  mineral,  nearly  always  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
magnetite.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  Charters  Towers  samples  of  granite. 

The  tourmaline  granite  of  Cooktown  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  Cornish 
tourmaline  granite  may  be  described  in  nearly  the  same  language,  and  both  are  tin- 
bearing  districts. 

Teall  says  : — “ The  amount  of  tourmaline  increases  towards  the  margins  of  the 
granitic  masses.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tourmaline  is  accompanied  by  the 
disappearance  of  mica,  and  finally  of  felspar,  the  ultimate  result  being  a rock  composed 
of  tourmaline  and  quartz  (schorl  rock).”  But  whether  this  holds  in  the  Cooktown 
district  is  unknown  to  the  Authoj*. 

The  garnetiferous  granite  of  the  Cape  Biver  Gold  Field  bears  out  Zirkel’s 
observation  that  the  American  garnet-bearing  granites  do  not  carry  the  mineral  in 
microscopic  size,  all  the  garnets  being  macroscopic.* 

RHYOLITES. 

These  rocks  exhibit  fluxion-structure.  Zirkel  describes  them  as  follows  f : — “ In 
the  glassy  and  ha'f-glassy  rocks,  it  is  a widely-spread  phenomenon  for  the  colourless 
green  and  black,  needle-formed,  microscopical  elements  to  be  grouped  together  into 
strings,  bands,  and  flocks.  There  are  bodies  among  them  which  have  the  appearance  of 

« 11  jjlleroscopical  Petrography.” 
t Loc.  cit.,  p.  I. 
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undulated  and  bent  streams,  damming  up  before  a larger  crystal,  and  flowing  around  it 
to  unite  on  tbe  other  side  (giving  the  crystal  something  the  appearance  of  an  eye)> 
often  also  really  scattered  and  dissipated  by  one  of  them.  These  appearances 
evidently  indicate  that  the  fluctuations  happened  in  the  stiffening  glass  magma,  after 
the  microlites  or  little  needle-formed  crystals  had  been  solidified.  Analogous  pheno- 
mena of  motion,  fluctuation  or  fluidal  structure,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  hand 
specimens,  are  very  often  observed  in  the  thin  sections  of  partly  or  almost  wholly 
crystalline  massive  rocks,  such  as  basalts,  trachytes,  phouolites,  melaphyres,  and  green- 
stones. The  smallest  ledge-formed  sections  of  orthoclastie  or  plagioclastic  felspars, 
prisms  of  hornblende  or  augite,  microlites  of  a variety  of  kinds  ; in  short,  all  the 
microscopical  bodies  possessing  a longitudinal  axis,  are  locally  grouped  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  form  undulating  streams  which  diverge  in  the  form  of  fans  or  ice-flowers. 
Where  larger  crystals  lie  in  the  paths  of  these  crowded  bands,  the  little  needle-formed 
crystals  encircle  them  on  all  sides  with  a tangential  arrangement,  are  turned  aside  into 
different  paths,  or  come  to  an  abrupt  end  before  them,  as  if  by  a shock,  the  microlites 
being  thrown  asunder  in  all  directions.  Observations  of  these  phenomena  of  fluidal 
microstructurc  are  best  made  between  crossed  nicols,  for  the  single  crystals  are  then 
coloured,  and  exhibit  their  characteristic  direction  much  better  than  in  ordinary  light. 
A low  magnifying  power  best  enables  one  to  overlook  at  once  a larger  portion  of  the 
then  section,  and  thereby  to  follow  the  lines  of  fluctuation.  The  shape  of  the  little 
crystals  is  not  without  importance  in  the  distinct  obsci’vation  of  the  form  of  the  fluctua- 
tions. If  they  are  needle-like  or  ledge-formed,  even  feeble  movements  of  the  mass  will 
be  unmistakably  expressed  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a roundish,  granular  form, 
it  often  happens  that  strong  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  fail  to  leave  a trace  of 
their  action.  In  some  rocks,  especially  the  rhyolites,  this  wavy  structure  is  produced 
by  small  dark  grains  grouped  into  lines  and  bands.  These  lines  of  grains  undulate  in  a 
most  remarkable  mannei',  so  that  the  figures  of  their  curvature  resemble  marbled  paper. 
There  are  also  curled  and  twisted  stripes  of  felsitic  material,  differing  in  colour  and 
behaviour,  which  render  the  wa^nng  motion  evident. 

“ Three  important  points  present  themselves  upon  which  light  is  thrown  by  this 
remarkable  microstructure,  connected  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  solidifying  mass.  It 
proves  that  the  rock  was  at  one  time  a magtna,  in  a plastic  state,  and  that,  after  larger 
crystals  had  been  secreted,  a shifting  and  displacement  of  the  small  microlites  happened. 
Soon  afterward  the  mass  seems  to  have  been  so  suddenly  solidified  that  the  streams 
became  fixed,  and  their  fluctuation  preserved  for  our  observation.  And,  from  these 
facts,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  large  and  small  crystals  -were  not  formed  e.\actly 
where  we  perceive  them,  but  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  their  present  place  by  the 
purely  mechanical  action  of  the  surrounding  plastic  mass.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
those  rocks  whose  microfluidal  structure  is  particularly  distinct,  are  generally  propor- 
tionately rich  in  broken  crystals,  shivered  into  detatehed,  sharply  angular  fragments. 
And,  lasily,  this  structure  proves  that  the  smallest  crystals  of  the  rock  have  not  altered 
their  mutual  grouping  and  form,  which  date  back  to  their  solidification ; and  that, 
although  secondary  decompositions  may  have  ocem-red  in  the  lapse  of  time,  these 
metamorphic  influences  have  by  no  means  been  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  original 
characteristic  structure.” 

The  word  “rhyolite”  is  compounded  from  /5ua|  (a  lava  stream) , and  Xidos  (a  stone), 
and  was  first  introduced  by  Richthofen  in  1860. 

I was  somewhat  exercised  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  quartz-trachytes  of  Mackay 
in  the  group,  but  Eutley  says  * : — “ Some  petrologists  include  obsidian,  pitchstone. 


* “ The  Study  of  Rooks,”  p.  177. 
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perlite,  puinice^ncl  certain  qiiartziferous  traeliytic  lavas,  under  tire  terms  rhyolite  and 
liparite.  The  student  should  thereFore  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  separation  of 
the  vitreous  from  the  crystalline  rocks  refers  merely  to  physical  differences  which  the 
members  of  these  two  sub-classes  respectively  present,  and  does  not  imply  any  special 
difference  in  tlieir  chemical  composition.  These  physical  differences  depend  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  solidification  was  effected,  whether  gradual  or  rapid.  In  the 
former  case  the  molten  mass  would  develop  crystals,  in  the  latter  it  would  remain 
amorphous;  it  would,  in  fact,  result  in  a more  or  less  perfect  glass.  In  these  natural 
glasses  it  is,  however,  common  to  find  crystallites  and  crystals,  the  former  usually 
developed  very  completely,  the  latter  less  perfectly  formed  as  a rule,  since  they  generally 
present  rounded  houiularies,  or  their  angles,  if  any  exist,  also  appear  rounded.” 

From  Rntley’s  remarks,  as  above  quoted,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  classification  of  rocks  is  so  beset  with  pitfalls,  it  apjjeared  safer  to 
provisionally  place  the  Mackay  quartz-trachytes  under  the  rhyolite  group.*  Subse- 
quently they  Tiiay  be  re-classed,  when  the  rock  collections  are  more  representative. 
I have  no  wish  to  evade  the  classificatory  difBculty,  but  after  quoting  Professor  Hutton’s 
remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  classifying  rocks,  I shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
wisdom  of  waiting  for  further  developments.  He  says  f : — “ The  confusion,  indeed,  has 
become  so  great  that  some  petrologists  discard  names  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  their 
place  give  a list  of  the  minerals  composing  the  rock.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  not 
adding  to  our  confusion,  but  it  will  not  help  us  out  of  it.  And  when  wo  read  of 
‘ plagioclase-augite-olivine-mica  rock,’  or  of  ‘ felspar-pyroxene-magnetite-garnet  rock,’ 
our  patience  is  well-nigh  exhausted. 

“ Natural  science  progresses  by  the  comparison  of  objects,  and  when  objects  are 
numerous  they  must  be  named,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  still  for  indexing ; so  that  an 
observer  may  readily  find  descriptions  of  similar  objects  for  comparison,  and  ascertain 
what  others  have  said  about  an  object  similar  to  the  one  he  may  be  studying.  As  books 
get  more  and  more  numerous  a uniform  nomenclature  becomes  of  more  and  more 
importance  from  the  single  point  of  view  of  indexing,  and  until  some  uniformity  in 
rock  nomenclature  has  been  attained  we  cannot  expect  any  very  great  advance  in 
petrology.” 

The  rhyolites  are  poorly  represented  in  this  Collection,  but  are  generally  typical. 
Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Nell  Isle  sample,  No.  108,  which  is  so  beautifully 
characteristic  that  the  artist  has  drawn  it  in  three  different  lights.  For  those  readers 
to  whom  the  subject  is  new  they  afford  excellent  illustrations  of  fluxion-structure  and 
rock-texture. 

The  Mackay  sample,  No.  58,  shown  on  Plate  No.  62,  fig.  2,  is  also  a good  type  of 
the  group. 

The  Mackay  quartz-traehites  are  fairly  interesting,  but  as  type  rocks  they  are 
not  above  the  average.  What  makes  them  of  special  interest  is  that  they  illustrate 
Departmental  work,  having  been  prepared  in  London  by  a professional,  and  are  about 
as  thin  as  rock-sections  can  possibly  be,  which  is  the  desideratum  in  petrography. 

The  Cloncurry  obsidian  calls  for  special  notice,  owing  to  its  anisotropic  pro- 
perties. It  faintly  polarizes  between  crossed  nicols,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
section  is  free  from  microlites,  crystal  growths,  and  gas-pores.  Zirkel  says  such  vol- 
canic glasses  are  extremely  rare.  Finally,  the  single  example  of  taehylyte  merits  a 

* Mr.  Maitland  infomis  me  that  the  Mackay  trachites- exhibit,  in  the  field,  almost  all  degrees  of 
texture,  from  coarse  trachites  at  one  end  of  the  series  to  nearly  trachite  glass  at  the  other. 

t “The  Eruptive  Rocks  of  New  Zealand.”  A Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  7th  August,  1889,  and  published  in  their  journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  102. 
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passing  notice.  Had  circumstances  been  more  kindly,  the  yellow  glass  would  have 
teemed  with  crystals  and  crystallites.  After  reading  Professor  Judd’s  last  Paper  on 
“ The  Rejuvenescence  of  Crystals,”  one  cannot  help  musing  on  the  barrenness  of  a 
soil  so  capable  of  sustaining  crystal  life. 

BASALTS. 

But  little  description  is  necessary  of  this  group  of  rocks,  for  the  name  is  old  and 
the  rocks  are  familiar  under  that  name  to  most.  There  are  three  varieties  of  basalts : 
basalts  proper,  anamesites,  and  dolerites  ; names  denoting  difference  of  structure  or 
texture  rather  than  mineralogical  variation. 

I.  Basalt  proper  is  compact,  amorphous,  often  semi-vitrcous,  breaking  with  a 
perfectly  conchoidal  fracture. 

II.  Anamesite  (from  ava-peo-os,  intermediate)  is  uniformly  crystalline,  but  close- 
grained,  the  crystals  being  very  small. 

III.  Dolerite  is  coarsely  crystalline,  the  word  signifying  deceitful,  a name 
suggested  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  certain  Plutonic  rocks. 

Zirkel  classifies  the  basalts  mineralogically  into — ■ 

1.  Pelspar-basalts. 

2.  Nepheline-basalts. 

3.  Leucite-basalts. 

Mohl  divides  the  members  of  the  basalt  group  into — 

1.  Magma-basalts,  with  a colourless  or  brown-glass  matrix. 

2.  Plagioclase-basalts,  containing  notably  plagioclase  and  occasionally  nephelene 

in  addition  to  the  essential  augite,  magnetite,  &c.  Leueite  seldom. 

3.  Nepheline-basalts,  containing  notably  nepheline,  and  sometimes  leueite,  in 

addition  to  augite,  magnetite,  &c,  Plagioclase  rare  or  absent. 

4.  Leucite-basalts. 

5.  Hauyne  and  nosean-basalts. 

6.  Mica-basalts. 

Eutley  says  : — 

“ In  microscopic  sections  of  basalts  which  have  undergone  partial  decomposition, 
the  olivine  and  augite  crystals  are  often  merely  represented  by  pseudomorphs  of  green 
matter,  which  is  serpentine  or  some  other  hydrous  silicate.  The  augite  in  basalts  is 
generally  rich  in  glass  enclosures.  Steam  pores  and  fluid  lacunse  are  also  of  common 
occurrence  in  them.  The  olivine  sometimes  appears  in  tolerably  well-defined  crystals  ; 
but  it  is  more  usually  in  roundish  grains,  or  in  granular  aggregates.  The  latter  are 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  occasionally  show,  in  external  configuration,  that 
they  are  large,  rudely-developed  crystals.  The  plagioclase  basalts  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  any  of  the  other  rocks  belonging  to  the  basalt  group.’’* 

The  most  interesting  of  the  basalts,  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  the 
leueite-basalt  from  the  Hormanby  Reefs  of  the  Cooktown  District.  This  is  the  first 
occurrence  of  leueite  noted  in  Queensland.  The  Mineral  Census  of  Australasia  f 
(including  only  the  Colonies  of  New  South  “Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand)  records  only  three  places  where  it  has  been  recognised.  They  are— 

1.  Leueite-basalt,  Castle  Point,  New  Zealand. 

2.  Byrock,  County  Cowper,  N.S.W.  (T.  W.  E.  David  and  W.  Anderson.) 

3.  El  Capital!,  County  Cambelego,  N.S.W. , in  a basaltic  lava  sheet. 


* F.  Eutley.  The  Study  of  Rocks,  page  254.  . ^ a • tt 

t Report  of  Committee,  No.  7 ; Mineral  Census  of  Australasia.  Proc.  Austr.  Assoc.  Adv.  bci.,  ii. 

1890,  pp.  213-273. 
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In  connection  with  the  subject  of  leucite  rocks,  Zirkel  says  : — 

“ More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  published  his 
conclusion  that  leucite  was  a mineral  only  found  in  Europe ; and  it  is  rather  curious 
that  this  casual  remark  has  not  been  disproved  until  very  recently.  This  mineral,  up 
to  the  year  1808,  was  only  known  as  a constituent  of  several  lavas  of  Italy,  of  the 
Laacher  See,  and  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  in  Baden.  Since  that  year,  it  has  been 
discovered  to  be  a microscopical  ingredient  of  many  basalts  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  and  the  Ebon  Mountains,  occurring  in  unexpected  frequency.  But 
all  these  localities  were  European ; so  the  remark  still  held  good  ; and  the  other 
extra-European  basic  rocks,  examined  in  largo  quantity,  were  never  found  to  contain 
leucite. 

“In  1874,  Vogelsang  discovered  an  Asiatic  leucite.  It  occurred  in  a basaltic 
rock  from  the  Gunung  Bantal  Soesoem,  upon  the  small  island  of  Bawean,  north  of 
Java. 

“ And  now  the  microscopical  study  of  the  rocks  of  the  Eortieth  Parallel  estab- 
lishes the  existence  in  America  of  the  most  elassicl  eucite  rocks.  Moreover,  these 
rocks  are  richer  in  the  mineral  than  any  occurrence  in  the  Old  World,  besides  which 
their  general  composition  is  very  peculiar.  Leucite  was  always  considered,  as  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  most  perfect  members  of  the  regular  system,  until,  in  1872,  G.  vom 
Hath  staled  that  it  belonged  to  the  tetragonal  or  quadratic  system,  the  apparent 
icositetrahedron  being  a combination  of  The  colourles.s  crystals,  which 

generally  show  in  the  section  a more  or  less  regular  or  rounded  octagon,  have  the 
peculiarity  of  containing  a great  quantity  of  strange  little, crystals  and  grains  grouped 
into  a small  central  heap  or  (which  is  more  often  the  ease)  concentric  zones,  of  which 
the  sections  are  also  octagonal  or  roundish.  These  corpuscula,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
intruded  into  the  leucite,  are,  instead,  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  leucite  forms  or 
globular  figures.”* 

Teall  states  that  leucite  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Britain.f 

The  “Mitre  Hock  ” sample  from  New  Guinea  is  to  be  noted  on  account  of  the 
abnormally  large  size  of  the  augites,  many  sections  of  which  happen  to  be  cut  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  (010)  or  »?».  The  other  Queensland  basalts  of  this 
collection  call  for  no  special  remark,  although  some,  like  the  Herberton  basalts,  are 
highly  typical  rocks.  But  the  three  samples  from  New  South  Wales  (two  from 
Bathurst,  and  the  other  from  Mount  Sassafrass)  are,  -par  excellence,  the  basalts  of  the 
whole  collection.  Some  of  ZirkeTs  excellent  drawings  in  “ Microscopical  Petrography,” 
quoted  above,  might  almost  be  used  to  illustrate  theit  textures. 

The  dolerites  of  the  Sellheim  Eiver  are  so  rich  in  apatite  that  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  sections,  with  their  brilliant  little  water-clear  hexagons  appearing  as 
black  as  ink,  of  course  between  crossed  nicols. 

Lastly,  the  Mount  Kinchant  (Mackay)  sample  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  pretty  fresh, 
and  its  felspars  very  much  banded  and  pellucid. 

DIORITES  AND  PORPHYRITES. 

Diorite  proper  is  a crystalline-granular  mixture  of  plagioclase  felspars  and 
horneblende,  while  porphyrite  is  characterised  by  a granular  base  of  plagioclase  felspars, 
and  either  hornblende  or  augite,  in  which  base  are  developed  larger  crystals  of  the  same 
minerals.  There  is,  therefore,  a inineralogical  connection  between  the  two  groups, 
though  structurally  they  are  different.  Professor  Hutton  uses  the  word  “ porphyritic”  tor 

* “ Microscopical  Petrography,”  p.  259. 
t “ British  Petrography.”  Note  on  Fig.  2,  Plate  xli. 
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describing  a rock  texture.  Lyell  uses  tbe  word  in  describing  that  granite  in  which  large 
crystals  o£  felspar,  usually  orthoclaso,  are  sometimes  scattered  through  an  ordinary 
base  of  granite. 

I have  measured  crysfaLs  in  the  porphyritic  grarite  of  Dartmoor  two  inches  in 
length,  and  Lyell  mentions  crystals  measurijig  three  inches  in  length  in  the  porphyritic 
granite  of  the  Land’s  End.* 

The  rocks  are  so  variously  named  by  different  writers  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
precise  in  definition.  Eor  instance,  Judd,  after  examining  some  of  my  sections,  states  in 
a letter  to  me  that  “ the  rocks  named  ‘ Queensland  granite ’t  belong  to  the  class  of 
quartz-diorites  (tonalite.s)  which  appear  to  be  very  abundant  in  Queensland.  They  were 
recognised  as  such  by  the  late  Mr.  li.  Daintree.” 

The  diorites  are  very  poorly  represented  in  the  Collection.  They  call  for  no 
summarising. 

In  the  rocks  grouped  under  the  head  of  porphyrites  it  is  otherwise.  The 
Croydon  series  is  of  interest,  as  are  also  the  two,  ?sos.  79  and  80,  from  the  Great 
Northern  Tin  Mine,  Herberfon.  The  sections  from  this  porphyrite  dyke  show  how 
much  more  the  quartzes  have  suft’ered  from  erosion  at  the  30L)-feet  level  than  is  the 
case  with  the  samples  from  the  surface.  No.  32,  from  the  Peak,  New  South  Wales,  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  felspars.  The  artist  had  to  draw  this  really  striking 
section  on  a very  much  larger  surface  in  order  to  illustrate  the  two  sets  of  felsjiar  twins 
(Vide  Plate  00). 

1 should  have  liked  to  have  learned  something  from  the  Gympie  “ greenstone  ” 
sections  ; hut  neither  Mr.  Rands  nor  myself  came  to  any  definite  conclusions.  In  Mr. 
Jack’s  “ Mineral  Wealth  of  Queensland,”  published  in  1888,  he  says  : — “ The  greenstone 
of  Gympie  has  long  formed  a subject  of  controversy  ....  even  in  microscopic 
sections,  these  rocks  are  much  altered  and  ‘masked’  by  viridite.” 


INDEX  TO  PLATES. 

Plate  60. — Intrusive  Dyke-stone  from  the  Peak,  New  South  Wales.  C.  S.  Wilkinson’s 

Collection.  With  polarizer  only,  magnified  50  diameters. 

Plate  61,  Fig.  1. — Rhyolite. — Nell  Island,  Now  Guinea.  Sir  W.  Maegregor’s  Collection.  With 

polarizer  onfv,  magnified  42  diameters. 

„ Fig.  2. — „ Nell  Island,  New  Guinea.  Sir  W.  Macgregoi’’s  Collection.  With 

parallel  niools,  magnified  42  diameters. 

Plate  62,  Fig.  1. — „ Nell  Island,  New  Guinea.  Sir  W.  Maegregor’s  Collection.  With 

crossed  nicols,  magnified  42  diameters. 

„ Fig.  2. — ,,  Hamilton,  Mackay,  Queensland.  A.  G.  Maitland’s  Collection. 

With  crossed  nicols,  magnified  27'6  diameters,  showing  fluxion- 
structure. 

Plate  63,  Fig.  l.—Tachylite. — Queensland.  R L.  Jack’s  Collection.  With  polarizer  only, 

magriifled  27'5  diameter.s. 

„ Fig.  2. — Ciuartz.  with  tourmaline  crystals, — With  polarizer  only,  magnifled  42 
diameters.  Cooktown.  A.  J.  Madden,  Esq.,  collector. 

Plate  64,  Fig.  1. — An  interesting  unnamed  rock,  from  Cape  Upstart,  collected  by  E.  L.  Jack, 

partially  prepared  by  him  and  finished  by  the  Author.  Mr.  Jack 
has  no  more  of  the  rock  left,  the  whole  chip  having  been  ground 
away.  Between  crossed  mools,  magnified  27’5  diameters. 


* Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Elements  of  Geology,  2nd  Edition,  p.  566. 
t The  granites  referred  to  are  from  Cooktown,  John  Bull,  Bavenswood,  and  at  about  700  feet  down 
the  Queen  Block  Extended  shaft.  Charters  Towers. 
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Plate  64,  Fig.  2. — PitcJistone. — Sheffield,  Tasmania.  E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  With  polarizer 

only,  magnified  42  diameters. 

Plate  65,  Fig.  1. — Basalt. — Eussell  Eiver,  Queensland.  E.  L.  Jack’s  Collection.  With. 

crossed  nicohs,  magnified  60  diameters. 

„ Fig.  2. — Auffite  crystal  showing  twinning.  Gympie,  Queensland.  W.  H Bands’ 
' Collection.  With  crossed  nicols,  magnified  50  diameters.* 

Plate  66,  Fig.  1. — Obsidian. — New  Guinea.  Sir  W.  Maogregor’s  Collection,  With  crossed 

nicols,  magnified  50  diameters,  showing  fluxion-structure  and 
quartz  crystals  full  of  gas  pores. 

„ Fig.  2. — Basalt,  Burdekin,  Queensland.  A.  W.  Clarke’s  Collection.  With  crossed 
nicols,  magnified  27‘5  diameters. 

Plate  67,  Fig.  1. — Hornblendio  dyke  running  through  the  Durham  Mine,  Etheridge,  Queens- 
land. E.  L.  J ack’.s  Collection.  With  polarizer  only,  magnified 
27’5  diameters. 

„ Fig.  2. — Zeolitic  mineral  rein  running  rudely  parallel  to  a calcspar  vein  in  a red 

granite.  Eainbow  Claim,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Natural  size,  drawn  from  a polished  face 

Plate  68. — Daunton’s  Hill,  Upper  Cape  Eiver,  Queensland.  W-  H.  Bands’  Collection. 

Between  crossed  nicols,  magnified  42  diameters.  Mr.  Bands 
states  that  quartz  leaders  running  through  this  rook  cease  to 
carry  payable  gold.  (No.  34  in  Appendix.) 

Notes  to  Plate  67,  Fig.  2. 

The  Analysis  of  the  red  zeolite  shown  in  this  Plate  is  as  follows  : — 

SiOj  470 

H,0  13-7 

This  hydrated  silicate  is  common  on  the  Charters  Towers  Gold  Field,  occuring  in  the 
joints  of  the  granite.  Various  samples  have  been  analysed.  The  following  are  selected  trom 


many  others  : — 

1.  From  the  Queen  Block  Extended,  700  feet  vertical .f 

Silica  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4G'23 

Alumina  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  27'33 

Iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Lime  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13'95 

Water  (by  ignition)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13'47 

101-02 

2.  From  the  Mary  Claim,  occurring  at  a depth  of  300  feet. 

SiOj  49-04 

Ab^Oj  26-64 

CaO  12-24 

HjO  (byignition)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13-30 

Fe,,0,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..,  Traces 

101-22 

3.  From  the  Mexican  Claim,  at  a low  depth. 

SiO^  47-24 

AQO3 26-64 

CaO  12-95 

HjO  14-20 

Fe^Oj  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

101-03 


* Mr.  Rands  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  description  of  this  rock,  which  he  names  Diabase- 
porphyrite : — 

“A  dark -green,  interbedded,  amygdaloidal  rook.  Amorphous  ground-mass,  with  porphyritic  crystals 
sharply  defined,  and  for  the  most  part  showing  twinning.  Magnetite  in  small  grains,  and  calcite.  Amygdules 
filled  with  carbonate  of  lime.” 

t Vide  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  1887. 
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APPENDIX. 

A Short  Description  of  Some  op  the  Cape  River  Rocks  Examined  in  Thin  Sections 

UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE.  Bt  WiLDIAM  H.  RanDS. 

1.  A dark-colourod,  fine-grainod  hornhlcnde  scJiist,  from  Union  Reef,  near  Mount 
Davenport.  lUe  aJide  consists  almost  entirely  of  green  hornblende  and  quartz.  Tlie  qurrtz 
contains  enclosures  of  apatite  and  other  minute  enclosures.  In  a section  cut  transversely  to 
the  cleavage  the  longer  a.xos  of  the  hornblende  have  a in  ear  arrangement. 

d.  A viliite  iiiiccc  schistj  from  Mount  Davenport.  The  slide  consists  cliielly  of  (^itartz  in 
small  grains,  with  mica.  In  a section  cut  transversely  to  the  cleavage  of  the  rock  the  mica  is 
arranged  in  layers. 

_ 3.  A Imrnhhnde  schist,  from  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Davenport.  Green  hornblende, 
beautifully  cleaved,  with  bands  consisting  of  grains  of  qiMvtz.  There  is  more  hornblende 
than  quartz  in  the  section.  Magnetite  occurs  in  grains. 

4.  A rod  line-grained  pruMife,  from  Mount  Frank.  Qtiartx  occupies  the  larger  portion 
of  the  slide ; it  is  full  of  minute  enclosures.  Plagioclase  felspar,  which  is  much  kaolinizcd. 
White  and  black  mica.  The  slide  contains  numerous  large  specks  of  magnetite. 

7.  Felsite,  from  dyke  in  schists,  Pentland  Reefs.  The  rock  consists  of  a fine  decom- 
posed felspathie  ground-mass,  with throughout  it. 

8.  A red,  medium-grained  yra?is7e,  from  Homestead  Range.  The  section  is  rather  thick 
and  indistinct.  The  slide  contains  crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar,  and  also  beautiful  star-shape 
splierulites  of  plagioclase  felspar;  quartz,  with  enclosures  of  magnetite;  mica;  and  specks  of 
magnetite  throughout  the  slide. 

12.  Dolerile,  from  dyke  near  Specimen  Creek,  Mount  Remarkable.  This  slide  is  very 
thick,  and  the  only  minerals  thal  can  be  determined  are  decomposed  yefspur  and  small  specks 
of  augite  in  a semi-crystalline  ground-mass. 

15.  Oraphio  granite,  from  dyke  near  Specimen  Creek,  Mount  Remarkable.  The  slide 
consists  of  elongated  plates  of  quartz  in  felspar.  All  the  quartz  extinguishes  simultaneously ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  felspar. 

16.  Quartzite,  from  Golden  Hill,  near  Mount  Remarkable.  This  rock  consists  almost 
entirely  of  semi-rounded  and  irregular-shaped  granules  of  quartz,  containing  numerous 
enclosures,  among  which  are  small  acicular  crystals,  probable  apatite.  There  are  crystals  of 
magnetite  in  the  slide,  and  some  ferrite. 

17.  Quartz  felsite,  from  a dyke  on  the  ridge  north  of  Mount  Remarkable.  The  slide 
consists  of  an  amorphous  ground-mass,  with  blebs  of  quartz  throughout  it.  It  contains  a little 
ferrite. 

22.  Gahbro,  a dark  crystalline  rock  from  a dyke  near  Specimen  Creek.  This  slide  is 
made  up  of  diallage,  which  is  very  feebly  dichroic,  a plagioclase  felspar,  and  mica.  Small 
grains  of  magnetite  occur  throughout  it. 

24.  A wdiito  kaolinizcd  felsite,  from  Running  Creek,  Norwood.  It  consists  of  an 
amorphous  ground-mass,  with  minute  grains  of  quartz  throughout  it,  which  have  a banded 
structure.  There  arc  also  small  grains  of  magnetite,  and  a few  porphyritie  crystals  of  felspar. 

25.  A reddish-brown  felsite,  from  Running  Creek,  Norwood.  The  slide  shows  a line 
felspathie  ground-mass,  with  minute  lath-shaped  crystals  of  felsjiar  throughout  it.  Porphyritie 
crystals  of  plagioclase  felspar,  with  enclosures  of  apatite  and  magnetite;  a few  porpihyritic 
crystals  of  orlhoclase  felspar.  Crystals  of  magnetite  occur  in  the  ground-mass.  Ferrite  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity,  giving  the  red  colour  to  the  rock.  The  rock  show's  a beautiful  perlitio 
structure. 

26.  A purplish  felsite  or  porphyry,  from  Running  Creek,  Norwood.  The  rock  consists 
of  a dark-colourod  amorphous  ground-mass,  containing  a large  amount  of  ferrite,  and  showing 
in  parts  a well-marked  fluxion-structure.  There  are  numerous  porphyritie  crystals  of 
decomposod/tViipu/-,  most  of  which  w'ere  rubbed  away  in  the  preparation  of  the  slide.  Large 
crystals  of  magnetite  occur. 

27.  Dolerite,  from  a dyke  in  Chinaman’s  Gully,  Sandy  Creek.  A dark,  fine-grained 
rock  with  a spherulitic  structure  on  w'cathering.  A felspathie  ground-mass  full  of  small 
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latli-sliaped  crystals  of  felspar,  and  also  magnetite  in  botli  large  and  small  grains.  e 
pyroxene  element  has  been  changed  into  viridite.  There  are  a few  larger  crystals  o o 
ortJioelase  and  'plagiorlase  felspar.  . . 

30.  Hornblende  schist,  from  Sandy  Creek.  A Tery  beautiful  slide  containing  green 
hornblende,  having  a linear  arrangement,  and  showing  very  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  tie 
plane  of  symmetry  and  faces  of  the  prism.  Those  crystals  contain  enclosures  of  apatite  an 
epidote.  iloautifully  twinned  crystals  of  plagioelase  felspar,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  had 
a secondary  growth  ; they  contain  enclosures  of  apatite.  A few  solitary  crystals  of  orthoc  ase 
felspar.  There  are  a few  specks  of  yaarfs  ,•  magnetite  \s,  xvce. 

31.  Qarnetiferons  granite,  from  the  Pontland  llangc,  at  the  head  of  Sandy  Creek.  ^ T e 
slide  is  much  broken.  The  minerals  that  can  be  distinguished  are  Qfuartz,,  containing 
prismatic  enclosures  of  apatite  ; plagioelase  felspar  ; mica,  and  garnets. 

33.  Hypersthene  rock.  A dark-coloured,  highly  crystallised  rock,  from  a dyke  on 
Daunton’s  Hill,  Upper  Cape.  Htjpersthene  is  the  principal  mineral.  It  is  a green  mineral, 
possessing  strong  pleoehroism  ; the  cleavage  is  prismatic.  The  mineral  extinguishes  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage.  It  contains  several  hexagonal  enclosures  of  apatite,  and  also  of 
quartz;  streaks  of  ywar/z  follow  the  cleavage  planes.  It  also  contains  enclosures  od  magnetite. 
Quarts  in  large  plates  is  the  next  mineral  in  importance ; it  is  full  of  very  minute  enclosures. 
Brown  mica  occurs  in  the  hypersthene,  and  also  in  a semi-transparent  iron  compound 
leucoxene,  of  which  mineral  there  is  a large  amount  in  the  slice. 

34.  Hornblende  schist,  from  Daunton’s  Hill,  Upper  Cape.  A crystalline  rock  resembling 
a coarse  diorite,  except  that  the  hornblende  occurs  move  or  less  in  layers.  This  is  the  rock  in 
contact  with  which  the  loaders  on  Daunton’s  Hill  ceased  to  carry  gold.  The  rock  is  made  up 
to  a large  extent  of  very  beautifully  twinned  crystals  of  oligoclase  felspar,  full  of  small 
hexagonal  enclosures  of  apaiiie,  and  also  enclosures  of  leucoxene.  Hornblende,  well-cleaved, 
and  containing  also  enclosures  of  apatite.  Quarts  in  small  blebs.  Magnetite  changing  around 
its  edges  into  leucoxene. 

35.  ft  highly  crystalline  schist,  from  Mount  Elran,  Upper  Cape.  Quartz  \s  the  principal 
mineral  ; it  contains  enclosures  of  small  garnets.  Entwined  around  the  quartz  is  green 
hornblende.  Plagioelase  felspar.  Very  small  garnets  occur  throughout  the  rook. 

36.  A fine-grained,  grey  micaceous  granite,  from  Mount  Elvan,  Upper  Cape.  The 
minerals  in  the  slide  arc — Plagioelase  felspar,  some  of  which  is  much  decomposed.  Well- 
cleaved  soliite  mica  ; and  quarts  with  acicular  crystals  of  apatite,  and  other  minute  enclosures. 

38.  A purplish  porphyry,  from  the  Cape  Hirer,  near  the  Pot-hole  Lead,  Upper  Cape. 
It  consists  of  an  amorphous  ground-mass,  showing  fluxion-structure,  and  full  of  ferrite  and 
magnetite.  It  contains  piorphyritic  crystals  oi  plagioelase  felspar. 

40.  Olivine  basalt,  from  Mount  Black.  A compact  black  rook,  possessing  polarity.  I he 
slide  shows  a microcrystalline  ground-mass,  containing  numerous  specks  of  magnetite,  with 
crystals  of  olivine,  a few  crystals  of  felspar,  and  specks  of  augite. 

42.  Olivine  basalt,  from  the  Tableland,  Oxley  Creek,  a somewhat  scoriaceous  basalt 
containiug  zeolites.  The  rock  consists  of  an  interlaced  mass  of  acicular  crystals  of  felspar, 
with  crystals  of  olivine  throughout  it.  Some  of  the  olivine  crystals  are  much  decomposed 
around  their  margins,  and  along  cracks  in  the  crystals.  Magnetite  is  comparatively  rare. 

43.  Basalt,  from  the  Basaltic  Wall,  Lolworth.  A highly  scoriaceous  basalt.  The  rock 
was  a difficult  one  to  cut,  and  the  slice  is  very  small.  It  shows  an  interlaced  mass  of  crystals 
oi  plagioelase  felspar,  with  small  specks  of  olivine. 

Note. — The  microscopial  slides  described  above  were  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clarke. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

AGE  OF  THE  MOUNT  ALBION  AND  CHILLAGOE  BEDS. 

My  Colleaguo  leans  to  the  opinion  {See  pp.  118-120)  that  these  beds  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  (he  Palmer  and  Hodgldnson,  which  he  provisinnallj  refers  to  tlie  Gympie  Scries,  but 
remarks  on  the  paucity  of  organic  remains.  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Government  Minoral- 
ogical  Lecturer,  appears  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  discovery  of  fossils,  and  says*:— 
t Iv  ing  to  the  alteration  the  limestone  has  undergone  the  fossil  remains  are  generally 
so  crystalline  that  beyond  the  outline  nothing  indicative  of  the  original  organic  structure 
remains.  Corals  and  encrinite  stems  are  everywhere  common,  though,  as  a rule,  very 
imperfect ; in  pilacos,  however,  bands  of  rock  exist  containing  remains  more  or  less  distinct, 
and  from  these  several  fossils  have  been  derived.  Amongst  them  are  examples  of  Avieufo- 
feeten  and  Euomphalus,  Cyathucrinus,  Litliosirotion  hasaltiforme,  Zaphyentis,  Cyathophyllum, 
and  numerous  ether  corals.  Two  or  three  poor  specimens  of  what  appear  to  be  small  Triiobites 
and  a fine  example  of  an  Annelid  were  also  found.  I would  remark  that  these  are  named 
with  reserve ; as  I have  no  means  of  comparing  them  either  with  recognised  specimens  or 
diagrams.” 

_ The  assemblage  of  fossils  named  by  Mr.  Thompson  might  be  present  in  a Carboniferous 
deposit,  but  I have  never  seen  Litliosirotion  hasaltiforme  in  Australia,  nor  have  I seen 
Cyathophyllum  in  the  Queensland  Permo-Carboniferous.  Zaphrentis,  however,  does  occur  in 
the  latter,  as  welt  as  close  allies  of  Oyathocrinus.  Allowing  for  Mr.  Thompson’s  “reserve  ” in 
naming  the  fossils  as  he  had  done— a reserve  which  would  be  justifiable  on  the  part  of  any 
Palajontologist  without  “means  of  comparing  them  either  with  recognised  specimens  or 
diagrams  ’—the  supposition  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  age  of  the  beds  in  question  appears 
still  to  be  the  most  probable. 

E 

APPENDIX  ir. 

THE  GLASSHOUSE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  rock  composing  these  mountains  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  conflicting  testimony  of  various  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Stutch- 
bury,  in  1 854,  regarded  the  rook  as  a “ metamorphic  sandstone  ” (See  page  73).  The  Honourable 
A.  C.  Gregory  [See  page  5)  referred  to  it,  in  1879,  as  an  “ outburst  of  porphyry.”  Finally, 
the  Pev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  in  1888,  in  his  Paper  on  the  Desert  Sandstone, t published 
a view  of  Prismatic  Basalt,  Glasshouse  Mountains,”  but  without  any  reference  in  the  text. 

Decently  Mr.  Henry  G.  Stokes  has  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  a series  of 
specimens  collected  in  the  Mountains  themselves,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  staple  rock  is 
trachite,  although  it  is  possible  that  basalt  or  porphyries  may  be  present  as  intrusive  masses. 
The  mountains  are  accordingly  marked  in  the  Geological  Map  as  trachite. 

J. 

• APPENDIX  III. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  on  page  418,  regarding  the  possible  diminution  of  the  supply 
from  Artesian  Wells,  the  Charleville  Well  furnishes  some  suggestive  facts. 

In  1890  the  pressure  • per  square  inch  had  increased  from  95  lb.  to  100  lb.,  and  the 
temperature  was  10G°  Fahr.J  On  10th  July,  1892,  the  pressure  had  decreased  to  87  lb.,  and 
the  temperature  to  101°.  The  last-mentioned  measurements  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson, 
Hydraulic  Engineer,  in  my  presence. 

^ 

* In  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1891,  p.  135.  Brisbane : by  Authority  : 1892. 
t Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales. 
t Sec  page  427. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS,  EIGHT-MILE  PLAINS,  NEAR  BRISBANE. 

In  stating  (p.  608)  that  remains  of  the  Extinct  Mammalia  had  been  discorered  in  this 
locality.  I was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  C.  W.  De  Vis  had  obtained  among_  others, 
remains  of  an  extinct  Species  of  Wombat,  but  Mr.  De  Vis  informs  me  that  I was  mistaken 
The  only  organic  remains  from  the  Eight-Mile  Plains  yet  identified  are  those  of  Ceratedus 
Fosteri  and  Pallimnarchis  pollem-s.  fish  and  a reptile,  both  of  living  species.  The  case,  then, 
still  stands  thus,  that  the  known  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  have  all  been  derived  from 
comparatively  high  levels,  whatever  significance  the  fact  may  have.  ^ 


APPENDIX  V, 

EOCENE  BEDS  IN  VICTORIA. 

The  following  should  have  been  added  as  a footnote  alter  the  word  “ Miocene,  p.  575, 

“ Professor  E.  Tate,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  fossils  from  the  Schnapper  Point 
clays.  Port  Phillip,  as  of  Eocene  age.  Journ.  E.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  for  1888  [1889],  xvii.,  p.  242. 


In  a paragraph  on  p. 
overflow  as  50,000  gallons. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

DARR  RIVER  DOWNS  BORE  No.  3. 

424.  the  depth  of  this  bore  is  given  as  2,700  feet,  and  the  daily 


The  bore  lias  since  been  continued  to  3,530  feet,  and  is  therefore 
ihe  deepest  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  {See  “ Muckadilla  Bore,”  p.  428.)  Mr.  Fiskin,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Station,  states  that  the  “ bottom  ” is  sandstone,  that  the  daily  overflow  is 
500,000  gallons,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  172°  Fahr. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

LACERTILIAN  REMAINS  ON  SUTTOR  RIVER. 

An  additional  locality  for  remains  of  the  extinct  Lacertilia  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
De  Vis,  who  informs  me  that  a Vertebra  of  Meffalania,  from  black  sod  on  tlie  bank  of  a lagoon 
at  Mount  Lookout,  near  the  head  of  the  Suttor  Elver,  was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Peter  Mur  y 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  Queensland  Museum. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 

LIST  OF  FOSSILS  OF  THE  BURRUM  BEDS,  WITH  THEIR  SYSTEMATIC  POSITIONS. 
In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  PhjUopteris  Feistmanteli  into  my  Colleague’s  List 

after  Chapter  XXIII.  was  in  type,  the  following  corrections  are  necessary : _ _ 

Page  311.  After  the  paragraph  on  Taniopteris  {AngioptervEum)  Daintreei,  insert. 

“ Oenus-PHYLLOTHECA,  Saporta. 


-(Ip 


' “ PiiYLLopiEEis  Feistmanteli,  7®^- 

“ Loc.  Styx  Coal  Field  (Burrum  Bed s).  Occurs  also  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockhampton 
swiohBeds).” 

Page  312.  In  the  Synopsis,  after  Aletlioplei  is  australis,  Morr.,  insert . 

“ * Phylhpteris  Feistmanteli,  Eth.  Cl.” 


And  the  last  two  lines  should  read 

“ Of  the  thirteen  species  above  named,  five  are  common 
the  remaining  eight  are  peculiar  to  the  Burrum  Formation.” 


to  the  Ipswich  Formation,  and 


J. 
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APPEIfDIX  IX. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OCCURRING  IN  THE  BURRUM  FORMATION. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  species  Phyllopteru  Feisimanteli  after 
Chapter  XXIV.  was  in  type,  the  following  addition  becomes  necessary  ; — ■ 

Page  315.  After  the  paragraph  on  the  Genus  Triclwmanites,  insert : — 

“Genus — PMYLLOPTERIS,  Saporta,  18 — . 

“ Phyllopteeis  Feistmanteli,  Eth.fil. 

“ Ols.  For  description  of  the  species,  see  ‘ Ipswich  Beds  ’ (p.  375). 

“Loc.  Styx  Coal  Field  (Burrum  Beds).  Occurs  also  at  Stewart’s  Creek,  Eockhampton 
— (Ipswich  Beds).” 

E. 


APPENDIX  X. 

GEM-BEARING  DRIFT  AT  WITHERSFIELD. 

For  an  account  of  a Drift,  probably  of  Tertiary  ago,  containing  Sapphires,  Oriental 
Emeralds,  Zircons,  &o.,  see  Report  by  the  Writer  “ On  Sapphire  Deposits  and  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  near  Withersfield.”  Brisbane  : by  Authority ; 1892. 
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168, 169,  528 
23,  582 
...  397 

1,  606 
...  541 

300,  305 
...  522 

...  430 
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Cawarral 

91,110,243 

Cecil  Plains... 

605 

Cement  Hill,  Peak  Downs  32,  167,  169,  193 

Cerito  Creek 

528 

Charleston  ... 

523 

Charleville  ... 

...  416,427,512,739 

Charlotte  Plains  . 

431 

Charters  Towers 

ix.,  19,  23,  25,  706,  708, 
709,  725,  726,  730,  735,  736 

Cherwcll  Creek 

303 

Cheviot  Range 

513,514 

Chillagoe  ...  xii.,  6,  119,  120,  121,  609,  739 

Chinchilla  ... 

652,  653,  655,  656,  657, 
658,  670,  679,  680,  682 

Chollarton  ... 

401,  4 15 

Chowey  Creek 

88,  K'l 

Christmas  Creek,  Beaudesert  ...  ...  332 

Clara  Creek ... 

514 

Clarence  River,  N.  S.  Wales  ...  ...  4 

Clarke  R.mge 

30,  144,  168 

Clarke  River 

39 

Clavcrton  ... 

432 

Clermont 

...  X.,  20,  31,  34,  42, 

143,  158,  167,  169,  193 

Clifton 

. 339, 341,  347,  350, 353, 386, 
605,  652,  666,  668,  677,  678 

Clonourry  ... 

...  20,115,300,391, 

397,  401,  520,  712,  732 

Coalbrook  ... 

397,  517,  582 

Coen  River,  South . 

31, 541 

Colinton 

...  vii.,  313,  352,  353, 
369,  370,  382 

Collingwood 

401 

Comet  River 

169 

Condamino  River  . 

. vi.,  vii.,  34,  324,  341,  511, 
590, 601.,  631, 604,  665, 666, 
667,  608,  673,  674,  675,  677 

Conglomerate  G-ulIy 

518 

Cooktown  ... 

ix.,  xii.,  172,  174, 
175,  178,  190, 193,  194,  365, 
529,  530,553,  555,  584,  591, 
703,  70.1,  719,  730,  733,  735 

Coolgarra  ... 

xii.,  705 

Coomera  River 

329, 644 

Coonahilla  Creek  . . 

513 

Coongalla  ... 

432 

Coopci‘’s  Creek 

407,  517 

Coorajah  Creek 

614 

Coorni  Paroo  River 

590 

Coppcrlleld  River  .. 

593 

Corcena 

405,  411,  422,  462,  482 

Corinda 

422 

Costello’s  Creek 

...  ...  ...  556 

Cracow  Creek 

...  143,157,158,178, 
190,  191,  262,  286 

Crawford’s  Creek  .. 

402 

Cressbrook  ... 

313 

Crinum  Creek 

606 

Crocodile  ... 

no 

Crow’s  Nest,  near  Mount  Morgan  90,  92 

Croydon 

xii.,  14,  454, 

525,  526,  540,  554,  555,  558, 
561,  562, 563,  573,  702,  726 

Culgoa  River 

xii.,  511 

Cumberland 

15 

Cumberland  Islands 

613 

Cunuamulla 

416, 429 

Cunningham’s  Gap 

4.  5 

Cunningham’s  Range  529 

Cuiiungra  Creek 
Cui'ambin  Creek 
Ciirra 
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...  329 

54*1 
301,  305 


D’Acttiiar  Kanoe. 
D.agworth  ... 
Dalby 

Dalgoiially  ... 
Diilma 

Dalrymple  ... 
Darby  I’oint 
Dargalong  ... 
Darling  Downs 


Til. 

401 

...  Tii.,ix.,  605 

625 

89,  90 

ix.,  517,  582,  594 

426 

120 

. Ti.,  ix.,  4,  33,  34,  313,  362, 
379,  381,  604,  606,  633,  639, 
642,  647,  654,  655,  657,  662, 
663,  6GS,  670,  671,  673,  674, 
675,  676,  677,678,681,  683 
Darlington  Eange  ...  ...  ...  ...  329 

Darrltivcr...  ...  ...  ...  252,424,740 

Dart  River  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Dawson  River  ...  95,143,157,158,167, 

169,178, 190, 191,511,590 
103 


Degilbo  Creek 
Delaney  River,  Etheridge  ... 
Delaney’s  Creek 
De  Little  Range  ... 
Dianientina  River  ... 

Dideot  Creek 
Dinuioro 

Dingo  Creek,  Kangaroo  Hills 

Dillaluh  

Dismal  Creek 
Donor’s  Hill 
Don  River,  Bowen ... 

Don  River, Rockhampton ... 


Dotswood  ... 
Double  Barrel  Creek 
Doughboy  Creek  . . . 
Douglas  Creek 
Drayton 

Dniinniond  Range  .. 


28,  522 
vii. 
...  390 

...  401,403,614 

88 

343 

9 

431 

...  ...  515 

520 

31,215 
...  92,93,178, 

228, 255,  284,  289 

132 

41 

39.521 

40.521 

664, 665 

32,  97,  138,  140, 178, 188, 


189,  192,  196,  197,  198,  516 
Dry  River,  near  Ilcrbcrton  ...  x.,  6,  118 


Dugald  River 
Dnhieca 
Dulbydilla  ... 
Durham,  Etheridge 
Durilla  Creek 
Durundur.  ... 

Eastekn  Cheek  .. 
Eastwood  ... 

Edington  

Eel  Creek  ... 
Eidsvold  ... 
Eight-mile  Plains  .. 
Einasleigh  River  .. 
Elbow  Creek 
Elgin  Downs 
Elizabeth  Creek  .. 

Elian  gowan 

Emu  Creek  ... 
Encrinite  Creek, 

Morgan 

Endeavour  River  .. 
England 
Escape  Inlet 
Esk  River  ... 


...  22,  391,  520 

349 

406,  511,  512,  514,  515 

15 

513 

vii. 


336, 


xi.,  16 

647, 

30,  38,  582,  583,  593, 
34 


!!.  404, 

513, 

near  Mount 

...  90,  92,  93,  210, 
. 529,  530,  533, 

142,  396,  409, 
541, 

...  351,365, 


401 

341 

431 

544 

88 

740 

626 

73 

140 

391 

514 

605 

252 

591 

418 

542 

370 
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Pago. 

Etheridge  . . . 

xii.,  15,  28,  29,  524,  702,  736 

Eton  Vale  ... 

, . ...  605,  664,  665,  666, 

667,  668,  672,  677 

Eukalunda  ... 

13 

Eungella 

,,  ..4  ,44  •••  157 

Evora 

411,  424,  474, 

483,  487,  515 

Exmoor 

168, 169 

Eaib  Cape  ... 

541 

Fanning  River 

34, 35,  39, 43, 47, 49, 52,  56, 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  132,  610 

Farm  Creek... 

340 

Fassifern 

352,  370 

Feather-bed  Range 

119 

F eucstella  Hill, 

near  Mount 

Morgan 
Fern  Island... 

Finlayson  Hills 
Finnegan’s,  Etheridge 
Fisher’s  Creek 
Fitzroy  Island 
Vitzroy  River 

Flagstone  Creek,  Beaudesert 
Flagstone  Creek,  Toowoomba 
Fletcher’s  Creek  ... 
Flinders  Peak 
Flinders  River 


Fort  Bowen... 
Fort  Cooper... 
Fossil  Brook 
Fraser  Island 
Friendly  Springs 


Gate’s  Lookout 
Gayndah 
Gcbangle 
Gcikie  Range 
Georgina  River 
Germany 
Gilbert  River 


Gilliat  River 
Gladstone  ... 

Ohmmire 

Glasshouse  Mountains 
Glastonbmy 

Glendower 

Glcnelg  

Glen  Linedale 
Gloucester  Island  . . . 
Gogango  Creek 
Goldsmith’s,  Etheridge 
Goodna 
Gooroomjam 
Gordon  Bowiis 
Gowrle  Creek 


Gracemere  ... 
Grandohester 
Grant  River 
Gray  Creek ... 
Greendale  ... 
Greeuvale  ... 
Gregory  Downs 


...  542 

...  647 

16 

399,  401 
613,615 
vii.,  90 
330 
328,341 
582,  694 
5,345,516,517 
,.  xi.,393,  394,  396,397, 399, 
400,  401,  407,  412,  413,  475, 
483,  506,  517,  618,  519,  581 
...  625 

...  168 
...  B93 

618,  621 
...  515 


592 

95,  100,  106 
87,  105 
541 
418,  419 
...  630 

. yiii.jXii.,  15,  23,  28,  36, 137, 
520,  522,  523,  524,  526,  540 

626 

vii.)  714 
411,469,474,483,494 

5,  73,  739 

. ...  ...  xiii. 

...407,412,506 
. ...  ...  xi. 

6 

613 

607 

15,  522,  523 

...  334,  335,  341,  342 

...  viii.,  18,  111 
396,  410,  478,  480,  485 
649,  651,  652,  653, 656, 
666,  667,  668.  669,  672, 
674,  677,  678,  680,  681 
90,  91 
343,  544 
30 
38 

...  169 

40,  521 
...  397 


.158, 

.604, 

664, 

673, 


?52 
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Gregory  Eange 

Gregory  Eiver,  near  Maryborough 
Gregory  Eiver  (Gulf) 

Grey  Eango 

Grey’s  Creek 

Gumbardo 

Gunalda 
Gunnawarra 
Gunpowder  Creek  ... 

Guppy’s  Tableland 
Gympie 


Hail  Ceekk 
Halifax  Bay 
Hamburgh  Creek  . , , 
Hannam’s  Gap 
Harvest  Home 
Hendoi’son  Creek  ... 
Hendon 
Herbert  Eiver 
Herberton  ... 

Highfields  ... 
Hinchiiibrook  Island 
Hodgkinson... 

Hodgson’s  Creek  ... 
Home  Creek 
Hood’s  Eange 
Hookey  Creek 
Hughenden 


Hungerford ... 

Hunter  Island 

Hunter  Eivei-,  H.  S.  Wales 


Page. 
28,  523 
..  305 

394, 475 

390,409,454,471, 

488,  514,  550,  551 

521 

427 

305 

583,584,592 

397, 413 

533 

vii.,  xii.,  34, 

70,  72,  87,  160,  177,  178, 
207,  218,  219,  222,  224,  229, 
230,  231,  233,  234,  239,  246, 
248,  267,  268,  272,  276,  277, 
278,  270,  281,  282,  287,  291, 
292,  544,  595,  596,  728,  736 

167 

9 

. ... 

138, 624 

...  135,136,137,  196 

542 

340 

...  522,  583,  586,  613 

X.,  5,  584, 

592,  720,  727,  735 

339 

613 

X.,  113,  121,  178, 
196,  201,  527,  540 
339, 341, 511,  604,  668,  672 

405,424,515 

514 

305 

394,  396,  397,  399,  401, 
407,  409,  412,  462,  489, 
494,  495,  505,  517,  555 

514 

. 34,42 
. 141 


Ilfracombe 

India 

Inniskillen  ... 
Innot  Creek... 
Ipswich 


Irvinebank  ... 
Isaac’s  Creek 
Isaacs  Eiver 
Isis  Eiver  ... 


.Take’s  Tableland 
Janet  Eange 
Jardine  Eiver 
Jeannie  Eiver 
Jericho 
Jibbinbar  ... 
Jimboomba ... 
Jimbour 
Jimna 

Jirking  Creek 


503 

...  409,417,520,653 

631 

629 

vii.,  5,  300,  311, 
312,  316,  317,  321,  333,  34<5, 
352,  3o3,  354,  355,  356,  357 
359,  364,  387,  388,  390,  396’, 
414,  434,  441,  520,  544,  697 

...  6,118 

668 

XII.,  143,  167,  108, 169,  528 

...305,45.1,54.3, 

554,  563,  564,  566 


530 
541 
642 
630 
515 
xii. 
329 

...  347,350,60'! 
viii.,  18 
404, 411, 462,  516 


Page. 

•lohannsen’s  Caves,  Eookhampton  xiii.,  91, 

611,  635,  645 


Johnstone  Eiver 
Julia  Creek ... 

Kabra 

Kamilaroi  ... 
Kangaroo  Hills 
Kaiinagan  Eango  ... 
Kariboe  Creek 
ICeelbottoiu  Eiver  ... 

Kendal  Eiver 

Kennedy  Eiver 

Jvcppcl  Island,  Nortli 

Kerguelen  Land 

Kilcoy 

Kilkivan 

King’s  Creek 


Kingston 
Kinrara  Creek 
Knapp’s  Peak 
Kooingal 
ICoorboora  . . . 
Kroouibit  . . , 

Kyabra 

Kyuoona 


586,590,598 

397, 400, 413,  486,  625 

91 

397,413,504 

xiii.,  7,  39,  134,  521,  522 

305 

88, 178,  234,  243, 244,  243 
39,129,132,133, 
137,  178,  244,  263,  264 

540 

531,538 

91 

620 

...  351,352,  369,370 

X.,  xii.,  83,  87,  97,  98 
595,  642,  647, 
648,  631,  653,  661,  662,  663, 
66'1,  665,  666,  667,  672,  673, 
674,  675,  676,  678,  680,  682 

325,  327 

586 

5 

. 35,  89,  178,  202,  206,  268 
xii.,  6,  119 
...  88,  107,  109,  234, 

243,  244,  245,  273,  593 

514,  556 

401 


Lachlan  Eiver,  N.  S.  Wales  1-12 

Laidley  303, 544 

Lake  Eaclmii  ...  ’ ...  ...  586 

Lake  Lucy 41,  134,622 

L'lke  Mueller  ...  ...  ...  515 

Lake’s  Creek,  Eoekhampton  ...  90,91,92, 


Laucewood  Eango  ... 

Landsborough  Eiver 

Lane’s  Creek 
Langlo  Eiver 
Langmorn  ... 

Lansdowne  ... 

Last  Call,  Olonciirry 
Laura  Elver 
Lee  Creek  ... 

LeichJiardt  District 
Loichliardt  Downs . . . 

Leielihardt  Elver  ... 

Lenten  Downs 
Lcyburn 

Lily  mere  ...  ...  

Limestone  Creek,  Mitchell  Eiver..’  ’ xi  '117 

Lion  Creek 

Lit  tabella  Creek 

Little  Kennedy  River,  Cooktown. 

Little  Eiver,  Cooktown 


178,  218,  295,  296 

514 

...  411,462,463,464, 
498,  501,  502,  505,  517 

624 

590 

33,  89,  90,  178,  201,  610 

425 

21, 149 

529,  533,  536 

38 

157 

426 

115,  397,  413,  462,  504 

167, 169 

604 

89,  90,  92,  225,  243,  287 


Liverpool  Plains 
Lizard  Island 
Loehabor 
Logan  Downs 
Logan  River 
Lol  worth 
Lord’s  Tableland 


90 

800,  546 
...  520 

X.,  172, 175, 
176,  178,  194 
695 
615 

88 

157,  158 

XI , 4,  324,  330,  543,  541 

23,  582,  594 

COG,  661 
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Lornesleigh ... 
Lowood 
Liiclcy  Valley 
Lukin  EiTev 
Lynd  River... 
Lynd  Station 

McCoy’s  Ceeek 
Maeintyre  River 
Mackay 


Mackenzie  River 
McKinlay  ... 
Maepherson  Range... 
Maekiulay  River  ... 
Magnetic  Island 
Magowra  ...  ... 

Malbon-Tliompson  Range 

Malta  

Malvern  Hills 
Manfred  Downs 


Manning  River,  N.  S.  Wales 

Manoa  Creek  

Manuka 
Marauoa  River 


Maratlion 


Marble  Island 

Marburg 

Marengo 

Marlborough 

Maroocliy  River 

Maryborough 


Mary  River ... 
Maryvale 

Maxford 
Maxwelton  ... 

Mayne  River 
Mazzlin  Creek 
Meerschaum  Mountain 
Melville  Plains 

Mihi  

Millie  

Milo  

Mimni 


Mitchell  (S.  and  W.  Rly.) 


P.age. 

135,136,296 

346 

...  viii.,  34,  73,  74, 112 

633,  540 

521,  693 

38 

523 

349, 390 

xi.,  97, 

143,  146,  157,  167,  168,  169, 
646,  622,  710,  711,  713,  716, 
722,  725,  728,  732,  734,  735 

143,  169 

20 

. ...  ...  ...  4,  350 

421 

'ii.,  173,  613,  616,  710 

627 

122 

406 

431 

...407,  413,  416, 
417,  420,  506,  625 

142 

516 

422 

...  404,409,410,475, 
479,  480,  488,  501,  512 
.394,  396,  899,400,401,  407, 
409,  412,  421,  441,  462,  403, 
464,  465,  496,  608,  509,  555 
...  34,42 
...  346 

...  ix.,  31 
34 
4 

300,  396,  409 
454, 457,  458,  479,  544, 
654,  555,  560,  502,  574 

4,  305,  544 

682,  600,  608,  632,641, 
642,  644,  6.52,  668,  673 
222 

412,  419,  503 

514, 556 

586 

330 

668 

336, 343 

513 

513, 002 

404,  410,  454,  475,  481 


Mitchell  Downs 
Mitchell  River 

Miva  Creek  ... 
l^oggill 
Molangul  ... 
Moondilla  ... 
Moreton  Bay 
Moreton  District  . 
Morgan  River 
Morgan  Tableland  . 
Morinish 
Morven 

2 z 


410,  429, 
446,  451,  472,  479, 
482,486,501,  511 

440 

117, 120,123,176,393,512, 
520,527,554,  559,631,  712 
305,  341 
...  xii.,  333,  341 

18 

xii.,  407,  427,  602 
618,621 
...  ix.,  4,  34,  74 

629 

630,  592 

no 

612,614 


rage. 


Mount  Abundance ... 

...  414,  511,  512,  555 

Mount  Adolphus  Island 

542 

Mount  Albion 

5,118,121,739 

Mount  Barney 

6 

Mount  Barren 

547 

Mount  Bartle  Frere 

122 

Mount  Beckf  ord  . . . 

399,617,582 

Mount  Biggonden  ... 

xii.,  87, 102 

Mount  Black 

619, 582 

Mount  Bopple  , 

305, 306 

Mount  Bridgtnan  ... 

147, 1G9 

Mount  Britton 

157,178,  208, 232,233, 

234,  235, 239,  248, 252,  254, 

257, 264,  270,  273,  293,  548 

Mount  Browne 

625 

Mount  Clara 

98 

Mount  Conway 

528 

Mount  Coora 

97,  98,  99 

Mount  Corby 

...  410,  454,  459,  555 

Mount  Cordeaux  ... 

4 

Mount  Cornish 

411,  464,  502 

Mount  Cotton 

328 

Moimt  Daintroo 

539 

Mount  Divlin 

144 

Mount  Edwards 

5 

Mount  Elliott 

710 

Mount  Eak 

6,  313 

Mount  Fox  ... 

134,  586 

Mount  French 

6 

Mount  Funnel 

548 

Mount  Ctoolman  ... 

6 

Mount  Hogan 

15,  29,  523 

Mount  Holly 

88 

Mount  lUalong 

169 

Mount  Jukes 

547 

Mount  Lang 

585 

Mount  Larcoinbe  ... 

...  107 

Mount  Leslie 

168,  528 

Mount  Leviathan  ... 

22 

Mount  Leyshon 

X.,  27 

Mount  Lindsay 

5 

Mount  Lyon 

...  ...  ...  355 

Mount  McConnell  ... 

...135,136,196 

Mount  Macedon 

144,  145 

Mount  Maudarana ... 

...  546 

Mount  Mitel  lell 

4,  6 

Mount  Morgan 

..  I.,  xi.,  xiii.,  542,  598 

Moimt  Midligan  ... 

176,  527 

Mount  Nation 

523 

Mount  Nicholson  ... 

520 

Mount  Ossa 

548 

Mount  Perry 

17,  88 

Mount  Pleasant 

343 

Mount  Razorback  ... 

684, 585 

Mount  Shamrock  . . . 

X.,  xii.,  88,  100 

Mount  Spencer 

169 

Mount  Spurgeon  ... 

638 

Mount  Stanley 

332 

Mount  Stowart,  G-rey  Ranges  ...  471,  488,  551 

Mount  Tambourine 

328,  329,  330,  350,  544 

Mount  Tonssaint  ... 

144,  145 

Mount  Victoria 

216,  269,  542 

Mount  Wheeler 

viii.,  110 

Mount  Wyatt 

...  viii.,  31,  95.  136. 
137, 178, 196, 197 

MnekadiUa  ... 

416,  428 

Mudgeeraba  Creek 

644 

Muldiva 

119 

Mulgrave  River 

122,  592 

754 
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Mullet  Creek 

554,  562 

Muugai 

17 

Mungallalla 

511 

Mungar 

305 

Munna  Creek 

87,  305 

Murphy’s  Creek  .. 

321,  338,  362 

Murvveh 

428 

Muttabnrra  ... 

...  411,  425,  465,  478 

Myall  Creek 

605 

Nanango 

X. 

Nebo 

143 

, 157, 167, 168,  178,  190 

Noelia  Creek 

400,  411,  462 

N eerdie 

...  xii.,  83,  305 

Nennig  Creek 

543,  544 

Neurum-Neurum  Creek 

vii. 

Newcastle  Range  .. 

28 

522,  523,  524,  593,  629 

New  Guinea 

xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  014,  643, 
684,  690,  712,  714,  719, 
721,  732,  734,  735,  736 

New  South  Wales  .. 

...  20,  34,  39,  45,  53, 

New  Zealand 
Nicholson  Kiver 

Nichavilla  

Nigger  Creek,  ITcrberton  . 
Nive  River  ... 

Nogoa  River 

Noorama 

Noosa 

Normanby,  Rowen ... 
Normanby,  Burnett 
Normanby,  Palmer 
Normanby  Range,  Cooktown 
Normanby  River  ... 
Nonnaar  River 
Normanton  ... 

Northampton  Downs 
Northcotc  ... 
Northumberland  Islands 
Norton 


Nudgee 


58,  60,  61,  70,  7d.,  97,  141, 
142,  168,  170,  171, 176,  200, 
248,  247,  254,  259,  262,  263, 
278,  279,  281,  296,  314,  315, 
341,  349,  357,  359,  360,  362, 
365,  368,  371,  372,  382,  388, 
390,  407,  417,  431,  528,  554, 
578,  .596,  614,  617,618,  637, 
O-IS,  723,  724,  728,  733^  734 
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110 

Russell  River  ... 

...  597 

Talgai  ... 

...  112 

Tenningering  ... 

...  18 

Warwick 

112 

Wolea 

17 

Woolgar 

28 

Yatton... 

111 

Granite  and  Granitic  Rocks 

4,  702,  729 

Granite — 

Argentine 

4o 

Cannibal  Creek 

...  124 

Clarke  Range  ... 

...  144 

Cooktown 

...  703 

Etheridge 

...  702 

Herberton  ...' 

. .. 

...  6,  737 

Janet  Range  ... 

... 

...  541 

Mackay 

... 

...  146 
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Mt.  Biggenden 

...  102 

Mt.  Bopplo 

...  305 

IVTt.  Bridgman . . . 

...  169 

Mt.  Dalrymple 

...  169 

Mt.  Spencer  ... 

....  169 

Pentland  Hills 

...  5,  739 

Teobar  ... 

...  305 

Graphite  

96,  306 

Greenstone  of  G-ympie 

77 

Guano,  Bat 

...  618 

Gympie  Formation,  in 

Type  District 

72 

Gynipie  Formation, 

outside  Type 

Dis- 

trict— 

Cania  ... 

88 

Calliope 

89 

Chillagoe 

...  119 

Dee  Eiver 

92 

Don  River,  Eockliampton  ... 

92 

Eidsvold 

88 

Gebanglo 

87 

Hodgkinson 

...  113 

ii  n-  Kooingal 

89 

Langmorn 

89 

Mt.  Albion 

...  118 

Mt.  Biggenden 

87 

Mt.  Shamrock... 

88 

Mt.  Wyatt 

...'  95 

Palmer 

...  117 

Raglan... 

88 

Rockhampton ... 

90 

St.  Lawrence  ... 

95 

SUvcrfield 

...  118 

Styx 

...  95 

W atsonvillo  . . . 

...  118 

Yarrol  ... 

87 

T'atton... 

...  195 

Giyisum 

...  392 

HoBNDIiENDE 

...  736 

Hypersthene  Rock . . . 

...  738 

Ice  Aoiioy.  See  Glacial  Action. 

Introductory  Chapter  1 

Ipswich  Formation — 

In  Type  District  ...  ...  321,333,340 

At  Stewart’s  Croot,  Koscwood,  and 
Wycarbah,  near  Eockhanipton  ...  355 

Age  and  Eclationa  ...  ...  359 

List  of  Fossils 351,  356,  3G2 

Orfianio  Eeniains,  and  Description  of 

the  Species 364 

Igneous  Eocts  associated  with  350,  7 40,  7 11 

Iron — 

Cloncurry  ...  ...  ...  ...  22 

Kangaroo  Hills  ...  ...  ...  8 

Eunning  Eircr  ...  ...  ...  9 

Kbvoei  Gkits,  Hew  Guinea  684 

Lead — . 

Argentine  ...  ...  ...  ...  45 

Black  Snake  ...  ...  ...  ...  98 

Dry  Eiver  ...  ...  ...  118,126 

Gilbert  Eirer  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Irvinebanfc  ...  ...  ...  ...  118 

Kangaroo  Hills  ...  ...  ...  7 
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Mt.  Albion 

118, 125 

Mt.  Shamrock 

88 

Ravensivood  ... 

12 

Running  Eiver 

7 

Sellheim 

128 

Stanton  Harcourt 

101 

TTarrol  ... 

87 

Leueite  ...  ■ 

733 

Lignite 

689 

Lifhoniarge  ... 

10 

MAMIWADtA,  BxTIXOT 

604 

Man,  Geological  History  of 

622 

Manfiancso — 

Kilkivaii 

97 

Mt.  Biggenden 

102 

Mt.  Slinuirock 

101 

Peak  Downs  ... 

33 

Kiinning  River 

10 

Selllieim 

13 

Marble— 

Calliope 

89 

Chillagoe 

120 

Northimibcrland  Islands 

42 

Palmer... 

117 

Reid  Eiver 

41 

Maryborough  Beds.  See  Desert 

Sandstone 

...  300.544,554 

Mercurv — 

Kilkivan 

98 

Hew  Guinea  ... 

689 

Wide  Bay  Creek 

98 

Mctainorphic  Rocks 

4,  19,  687 

Molybdenite 

102 

New  Guinea,  Geology  oe 

684 

Palaeontology  of 

600 

Petrographical  Notes  ... 

712,  714,  719,  721, 

Nickel  

732,  734,  735,  736 
99 

Obsidian  

733 

Opal — 

Bowen  River  ... 

145,165 

Bulgroo 

514 

Cheviot  Range 

514 

Grey  Range  ... 

514 

Nickavilla 

514 

Pleasant  Creek 

613 

Kyabra... 

514 

South  Australia 

552 

Winton 

514 

PEBMO-CAKBONirEBOus  System 70 

Fossils  of 

178 

De.seription  of  the  Species  ...  ...  179 

Petrographical  Notes 

609 

Pitehstone  ... 

736 

Plutonic  Rocks 

4,  144 

N ew  Guinea  ... 

688 

PorpliTiates — 

Bowen  River  .,. 

144 

Croydon 

,..  726 

Gympie  

728 

Herberton 

727 

Mackay 

728 

New  South  Wales 

728 

Tasmania 

729 

760 
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4 

Porphyry — 

Brisbane  (?)  ... 

6 

Darling  Downs 

4 

Flinders  Peak 

5 

Glasshouse  Mountains  (?)  . 

5,73 

Herberton 

. ...  5 

Kilkivan 

97 

Knapp’s  Peak 

5 

Mackay 

...  147 

Maepheraon  Range  ... 

4 

Maroociiy  River 

4 

Mai-y  River 

4 

Morolon  District 

4 

Alt.  Barney 

5 

Mt.  Cordeaui ... 

4 

Mt.  Edwards  ...  

6 

Mt.  Esk  

6 

Mt.  French 

5 

Mt.  Goolmon 

6 

Mt.  Lindsay  ... 

5 

Mt.  Mitchell 

...  4,  5 

Spicer’s  Peak 

4 

Townsville 

4 

Wilson’s  Peak 

6 

Port  Aloresby  Beds,  New  Guinea 

...  683 

Post-Tertiary  

604,  635 

Life  of  tbe  Period  

...  632 

Organic  Remains  of 

639,  740 

New  Guinea  ... 

685,  690 

Raised  Reaches  ... 

614,  684 

Recent 

604,  684 

Rhyolite 

. 712,  730,  735 

Rollmg  Downs  Formation  (Lower  Greta- 

ceous) 

...  390 

List  of  Fossils 

...  409 

Organic  Remains  of  ... 

...  434 

Iloby  (?)  

28 

Sand  Dunes  

...  621 

Sapphire 

28,  741 

Serpentine  ... 

...  97,  98 

Silver — 

Argentine 

45 

Black  Snake  ... 

98 

Croydon  ...  - 

14 

Dry  River 

118,  126 

Gilbert 

30 

irvinebank  ...  

...  118 

Kangaroo  Hills  

7 

Mt.  Albion 

118,  125 

Mt.  Shamrock ... 

88 

Ravenswood  ... 

12 

Running  River 

7 

Sellheim 

...  128 

Stanton  Harcourt 

...  101 

Yarrol  ...  

...  87 

Springs — 

Thermal  

415,  624,  687 

Mound  Springs  

433,  624 

At  base  oi'  Desert  Sandstone...  513-516,  525 
Mount  Morgan,  an  extinct  Thermal 

Spring  599 

Star  Formation  39,  129 

List  of  Fossils  from  ...  ...  ...  141 


Sulphur  

Page. 
...  689 

Syenites  and  Syenitic  Rooks 

4 

Tachylitb 

732, 735 

Tertiary — 

South  Australia  

...  550 

Volcanic  Rocks  and  Drifts  referred  to 

Tertiary  Period 

575 

Thermal  SpringDeposit  (Mt.  Morgan) 

referred  to  Tertiary  Period 

...  600 

Plant  Beds  near  Oxley 

...  596 

Kew  G-uinea  ... 

685,  690,  697 

Victoria 

...  740 

Tin— 

Annan  River  ... 

10 

Bloomfield  River 

10 

Cannibal  Creek 

...  124 

Eidsvold 

16 

Einasleigh  River 

30 

Herberton 

5 

Irvinebank 

...  118 

Kangaroo  Hills 

7 

Mt.  Spurgeon  ... 

...  638 

Pascoe  River  ... 

...  638 

Running  River 

7 

Russell  and  Jobnstoue  Rivers 

' ...  698 

Stantborpe 

635 

Watsouvillo  ... 

...  118 

Toualite 

...  735 

Topaz 

...  5,28 

Tourmaline — 

Annan  River  ... 

11 

Eidsvold 

16 

Cooktown  

704,  735 

Traohite — 

Darling  Downs 

4 

Gladstone 

...  714 

Glasshouse  Mountains 

...  739 

Mackay  District 

546,  715 

New  Guinea  ... 

687,  714 

Trias- Jura  System 

...  300 

Lower  (Buirum)  Formation... 

...  300 

Organic  Remains  of  Blutuiu  Forma- 

tion, and  Description  of  the  Species  313 

Upper  (Ipswich)  Formation, 

in  Typo  District 

321,  333,  346 

List  of  Fossils  ... 

351,  356,  362 

ITppor  (Ips^wicli)  Formation,  outside 

of  Type  District  355 


List  of  Fossils  ...  ...  ...  356 

Upper  Formation,  Organic  Remains, 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  ...  364 

VoiCANic  Activity  in  New  G-finba...  688 

WoLEEAM 6,  10 

White  Trap  in  Coal  Seams  ...  155,  156,  161 
Wood,  Fossil  163,  166,  168,  175 

Zinc — 

Charters  Towers 
Dry  River 
Mt.  Albion 
Mt.  Peri-y 
Ravenswood  . . . 

Stanton  Harcourt 
Zircon 


27 

126 

126 

17 

11 

101 
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Acmos  
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4S4 

„ depressus 

410,  411,  484 

„ Hochsfetteri 

484 

Actinoerinus 

207 

,)  sp.  iad. 

...  93,129,137, 
141, 180,  207 

Adrana 

566 

„ clongata  ... 

554,  5 6 6 

Aoschn.a 

441 

„ flindersonsis 

Alethopteris 

309,413,441 

316 

,,  australis 

...  311,312,316,352, 

354,  356, 359,  360,  363,  370 

„ Linclleyana 

...  352,354,362,370 

„ odoniopteroides  ...  ...  368 

Alveolites  ... 

52 

„ alveolaris 

43, 48,  53 

„ „ var 

queens- 

landensis  43,  48,  54 

„ robustus... 

43,  47,  54 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

43,  47,  54 

Alvoopora,  sp.  ind 

691 

Ammonites  ... 

492, 697 

,,  Jieudanti,va.v 

MitchelK  395, 494 

„ Daintreei 

395,412,49  5 

„ Flindersi  394,  411,  412,  413,  494 

„ inflatus 

411,412,493 

„ Sutlierlandi 

...  394,  412,  413,  496 

,,  walsliensis 

AmpMpeplea  vinosa 

493 

644 

Ainplexopora 

55 

„ ? Koninckii 

43,48,55 

Aniplexus  ... 

60 

,,  sp.  ind.  ... 

44,  48,  60 

Amusium 

447 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

112, 447 

Anas  

655 

„ elapsa 

655 

Ancliura 

486 

„ ? Wilkinsoni 

411,  486 

„ sp.  ind. 

486 

.Anoyloceras 

497 

„ Flindersi 

394,406,411, 
412,  413,  497 

^ Taylori 

413, 498 

Aneimites  ... 

191 

„ austrina... 

140, 141,  ] 91 

Angioplcriclium 

375 

„ ensis 

375 

„ sp.  ind. 

...  352,354,362,375 

Anomalocardia 

641 

„ trapezia 

641 

Arseopora  

57 

„ australis 

43,  47,  57 

Araucarites  ... 
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383 

„ polycai-pa 

...  356.363,383 

Araucaroxylon 

198 

„ Niclioli 

198 

Area  

468 

„ lohata  ... 

641 

„ plicata  ...  ,... 

449 

„ ? praelonga 

...  410, 468 

„ trapezia 

641 

>,  sp - I 

695 

ArcUseocidaris 

213 

„ sp.  ind. 

93,  94,  180,  213 

Areliizonimiis 

671 

Bccurus 

671 

Arenioolites ... 

297 

Argiopo  ...  

442 

„ ? punctata ... 

409,  443 

,,  ? wollnnibillaeusis 

Aspidorbynchus  

409,442 

...  412,  504 

Astarte  

471 

„ wollumbillaensis  . . . 

410,  471 

Astartella  ... 

276 

„ ? rhomboidca 

...  84,  184,  276 

Astartila 

277 

„ cytberea  ... 

159, 184,  277 

Asterocalamites 

189 

„ scrobicuIatuB 

140,  141,  178,  189 

Atliyris 

243 

„ ambigua 

...  88,  182,  243 

„ Randsi 

...  88,  182,  243 

,,  Roj’sii 

...  02,182,243 

Atrypa 

65 

„ desquamata... 

47,  66 

„ reticularis  ... 

...  44,47,65 

Atys  cylindrica 

695 

„ sp- ? ' 

695 

Aueclla  

460,  696 

„ bngliendenensis 

...  395,  397,  399, 

400, 

404,  405,  406,  409, 
412,  413,  460,  461 

411, 

„ Liversidgei 

409,460 

Aulopora,  sp.  ind 

64 

Avicula  tsqmalis 

449,  453 

„ hraamiuriemis  . . . 

408 

„ Barlclyi  ... 

409,  452,  453,  455 

„ „ var.  rejlecta 

457 

,,  corbiensis  ... 

...  409,  453,  458 

„ curia 

453 

„ Imghendenensis 

395 

,,  orbicularis 

409,451 
...  409,453,457 

„ rejlecta 

„ simplex 

449,453 

„ substriata ... 

453,459 

,,  umbonalis ...  ... 

...  409,453,458 

763 
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Aviculopccten  ...  ...  ...  ...  265 

illawarrensis  ...  ...  269 

? imbricatus  ...84,184,267 
Laurenti  ...  92,  93,  94, 184,  2 6 8 
limseformis...  84,  95, 159, 184,  266 
multiradiatus  84,  89, 184,  268 
subqiiiuquelinDatns  159, 184,  2 66 


Baieea  

,,  bidens 
Bantsia  ...  ... 

Raylea  Konincki  ... 
Belemnitella  dipti/cha 
Beleiimites  ... 

,,  australis 
„ Barklyi 
„ Canliami 

„ cremos... 

„ oxys 
,,  paxillosiis 
„ Sellheimi  ^ ... 

Bcllerophon 

,,  micromphalus 

,,  stanvellonsis  ... 

Belonostomus 

„ Swoeti 

Beyricliia  ...  ■ 

„ Taricosa  ...  130, 

BilUngsia  alveolaris 
Biziura 

„ exlxumata  ... 
Braeluilletes 

„ Balmeri 

Brachyphyllum 

,,  australe,  var. 

„ orassiim  ... 

Bueauia 

„ textilis 
BuUmus 

„ Bairdii 
„ fibratus 
Bulla  ampulla 
Burrows  ? ... 


...  318 

312,  318 
...  662 
...  288 
394,  490 
487,  54.5,  574 
409,  410,  411,  487 

489 

394,406,409,411, 
412,  413,  490 
409,  410,  488 
411,488 
408,488 
..  397,  409,  410, 
412,  413,  489 

289 

294 

..  94,158,159, 
186,289 

504 

..  407,412,504 

214 

137,  141,  181,  214 
53 

...  655 

...  655 

...  679 

...  679 

...  385 

crassum  ...  385 

353,  354,  363,  385 

290 

93,  94,  186,  290 
...  646 

...  640 

...  64G 

...  695 

...  297 


Calamites 

„ radiaius 

„ varians 

„ sp.  ind. 
Campophyllum 

„ Orcgorii 

Canis  dingo 
Casuarina  ... 
Ceratochelys  sthemins 
Cardiocarpum 

„ australe 
Ceratodus  ... 

„ Foster!  .. 

„ Balmeri 

Cerithiuni  ebininnm 
Ceromya 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 
Chsenomya  ... 

,,  acuta  . . . 

„ ? bow'enensis 

,,  ? carinata 

„ ? Etheridgei 


91,  92,  93,  135,  136,  178 

189 

140,  141,  178,  188 
...  188 
60 

44,  48,  60 
...  622 
...  622 
647,  650 
...  386 

353,  354,  363,  386 
...  646 

...  646 

...  646 

...  642 

. • ...  571 

554,  571 
...  278 

159,  185,  280 
159,  185,  2 8 0 
158,  159,  185,  279 
84,  158,  159,  185,  279 
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Chelodina  ... 

648 

„ longicollia 

618 

Glilamydosauvus 

648 

Bennettii  ...  f)48 

„ Kingi 

648 

Clionetcs 

262 

„ australis  ... 

263 

5,  cracoTvensis 

...  92,  93,  94,  130,  137, 
141,  158,  159,  183,  262 

„ laguessiana 

262 

,,  sp.  ind.  {a) 

92,  94,  130,  133, 
138,  141, 183,  262 

„ (i) 

...  92,93,94,183,263 

»)  jj  (^) 

133,  138,  141,  183,  263 
...  157,  159,  183,  264 

)>  )j  (^) 

Clironozoon . . , 

682 

„ australe 

682 

Cliosornis  ... 

657 

„ pi'icteritus 

657 

Cinulia 

484 

,,  Iloelistetteri 

409,  410,  484 

Cladocbonus 

201 

,,  tcuuicollis 

93,  179,  201 

Cladopora  rohiista  . . . 

54 

Cleohis  grandis 

282 

„ recta 

284 

Codalda  percrassa  ... 

569 

Cccnites 

56 

„ sp.  iiid. 

43,  48,  56 

C'oncliollieca  Irngida 

639 

Conus  glacus 

695 

Corbicolla  ... 

471 

,,  ? maranoana 

410,  471 

Corbioula 

319,  641 

,,  australis 

606,  641 

„ buiTumcnsis 

312, 319 

,,  uepeanensis 

606,  641 

Corbula  crassa 

695 

„ albuginosa 

695 

Cordaitos 

198 

„ australis  ... 

83,  140,  141,  179,  198 

Corimya 

481 

„ primula  . . . 

481 

„ Wilsoni  ... 

410, 481 

CrenaUila  ? gihbosa 

458,  459 

Criooeras  

499 

„ australe  ...409,410,411,412,413,4  9 9 

,,  Edkinsi 

411,  502 

,,  Jackii 

...  499 

„ irregulare 

413,499,501 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

411,  412,  502 

Cristellaria 

435 

,,  aoutaui'icularis,  var. 

longicostata  ...  409,435 

„ cxiltrata,  var.  x’adiata  409,  435 

Crocodxlus 

652 

„ australis 

606,  652 

...  ...  ...  652 

„ pox’osus . , . 

Cuoullxea 

468,  565 

„ cosiata  ... 

565 

„ Ilendersoni 

411, 468 

,,  I’obxxsta  ... 

554,  6 65 

Cultellus,  sp  ? 

...  695 

C Luxningliamites 

386 

„ australis  ...  353,  354,  363,  386 

Cyatlxoplxyllum 

201 

„ Leicliliardtii  ...  ...  59 

„ sp.  ind.  (a)  ...  179,  201 

5>  J) 

(b)  ...  179,  201 
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Cycadinoeariius 

386 

Ci/ca<loptm>i  odontopteroides 

'368 

Ci/elas  nepeanensis... 

611 

Cjiclnpferis  funeata 

378 

Cjclost.igma 

...  135,136,197 

„ australis 

140. 141. 179. 197 

137. 141. 179. 197 

,,  sp.  incl. 

Cj-pricardella 

276 

„ Jackii 

...  84, 184,  276 

Cypriiia 

474,568 

„ Clarkei 

410,  412,  413,  414, 
474,  554,  655,  568 
409,474 

„ expansa  ... 

Cjrena 

641 

„ australis  ... 

641 

„ nitida 

Cystipliyllum 

693 

58 

„ amencanuin.'var.aus- 

tralc 

...  43,48,58 

■ 473 

Cytlierea 

,,  ClarJcei  ... 

409,474 

„ ? Hudlestoni 

411,473 

„ Moorei 

411,474 

„ Woodwardiana  ... 

409,473 

Basyueus  

681 

Tiveri’inus 

681 

Delphiuula  ... 

485 

„ ? reflects 

410,485 

Bcltocyatlius,  sp.  ind. 

691 

Bcltodus 

296 

australis  ... 

...  93,186,296 

Beltopoctcn... 

269 

„ iHawari’ensis  ... 

157,159,  184,  269 

Dendrooygiia 

655 

,,  vaUdipiuius... 

Beiitalhia 

655 

435 

„ communis 

Bcntalium  ... 

409,435 

483 

,,  arcotinum 

409,  483 

„ lineatum 

409,  483 

„ jongirostrum*  ... 

...  695 

„ wollumbillacnsis 

410,  411,  483 

Dcrbyia 

225 

„ senilis  , ...151,159,166,177,183,246 

Dicranopliyllum 

49 

,,  australieum 

Dielasma 

43,  47,  40,  132 

225 

„ oymboeformis 

181,  225 

„ saccu'ius  ... 

159,  182,  226 

,,  „ nar.  hastata 

...  93, 182,  226 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

93,  94,  182,  227 

Didymosorus 

551 

„ ? gleiclienioides 

Dinomis 

525,  554,  5 57 

662 

„ ? queenslandias  ... 

662 

„ Oweni 

VUiotheHum  australe 

658 

668 

Uione  bullata 

695 

Diprotodon  ... 

...  604,  607,  622 

„ australis 

606,  607,  608,  668 
669 

„ minor  ... 

Disciua 

444 

,,  apicalis 

Dolium  cost atum  ... 

409,444 

• ...  ■ 694,698 

Dosinia  canalioulala 

695 

Dromaius  ... 

661 

„ graeilipes 

661 

„ noccB-hoUandicR  ... 

661 

Dromams  patricius... 
Dromornis  ... 

„ australis... 


. Pago. 

661 

606,  658 
...  606,  658,  659 


Echidna.  

663 

,,  Oweni 

663 

„ Ramsayi  . . . 

063 

Edmondia  ... 

281 

,,  obovata  ... 

Eutolium 

84,  185,  281 

264 

„ sp.  iud.  ... 

130,  133, 141,  183,  264 

Equisetum  ... 

364 

„ ? latum 

351,  354,  356,  362,  365 

„ rotiferum 

351,  354,  356,  362,  364 

Estlieria 

347,  387 

„ mangalieusis 

...  353,  354,  363,  387 

Euehondria  ... 

265 

„ sp.  ind. 

130,  138,  141,  183,  265 

Euompbalus 

285 

„ sp.  ind. 

Euowenia  ... 

92,  94,  185,  283 

669 

„ grata  ... 

669 

„ robusta  ... 

Eurydesma  ... 

670 

277 

,1  cordata... 

185, 278 

„ sacculus 

185, 278 

Favosiies 

50 

,,  Goldfussi 

50 

„ gothlandica 

43,  48,  50 

Fenestella  ... 

157,  217 

,,  densa  ... 

217 

„ fossula  ...  83,92,94,151,159,181,217 

,,  internata 

94,  181,  218 

„ multiponita 

130,137,141,181,218 

„ sp.  ind. ... 

...  83,  89,  94,  131,  218 

Kulica 

658 

„ prior 

658 

„ prior 

658 

G-alaxea  

691 

G-allinula 

657 

„ peralata  ... 

657 

„ Btrenuipes 

657 

Gastrocbsena 

482 

„ australis 

410, 482 

G-erviileia  ... 

409 

„ angusta  ... 

409 

Grlauconome 

223 

„ sp.  ind. 

Gleicbcnia  ... 

93,94,181,223 

371 

,,  bindrahunensis . . . ...  ...  557 

,,  lineata  . . . 

...  352,354,362,371 

Gleichenites  hindrahunensis  ...  ...  557 

,,  odoniopteroides  ...  ...  368 

Glossopteris... 

168,  169,  170,  171,  172, 
174,  176, 193,  518,  519, 
520,  528,  530,  554,  558 

j,  ampla... 

1!59,  178, 195 

,,  Browniana 

159,177,179,193,300 

,j  linearis 

159, 175, 177, 179, 194 

„ moribunda 

361 

Glycimeris  ... 

478,  570 

,,  aramacensis 

411, 479 

,,  Maccoyi 

410, 480 

,,  rugosa  ... 

410,  414,  478,  554,  555 

„ sulcata  ... 

554,  571 

„ Tatci 

410 
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G-oniatites  ... 

294 

„ micromphaliis  . . . 

...  159,  186,  294 

„ planorbifonais 

92,  93,  94, 186,  295 

„ sp.  ind.  ...  84,88,92,94,186,2  9 5 

Goniomya  ...  

480 

„ depressa... 

410,  480 

Granatocrinus 

210 

„ Wach8m\itbi 

92,  94,  180,  210 

GrifEthides  ... 

216 

„ dubius  ...  ... 

214 

„ seminifera 

92,  93,  94,  181,  216 

Gyroceras  ... 

294 

„ dubius  ... 

...  93,94,294 

„ Philpi  ... 

44,  47,  48,  69 

HaLMATUBUS  TESIPOEALI3 

613 

„ stigmaticus... 

613 

Ilamites 

496 

„ .S’  laq^ueus  ... 

411, 412, 496 

Haploceras  ... 

494 

„ Daintroci 

495 

„ Flindersi 

494 

„ Sutbcrlaudi  ... 

496 

rteliolites  ... 

60 

„ Daintreei 

44,48,61 

„ Miobolsoni 

...  44,48,63 

, , plasmoporoides . . . 

...  44,48,62 

...  44,  47,  48,  61 

,,  porosa  ... 

Helix 

...  610,613,645 

„ Cunninghami 

...  ...  645 

,,  Incei... 

645 

„ iuloidea  ... ' 

643 

„ Parsoni 

645 

„ splendidula  ... 

643 

„ „ uar.  strangcoides  ...  643 

„ Whartoni 

Homomya  ... 

645 

480 

„ Bp.  ind 

Ilypsipry mnus  Greyi 

410,480 

612 

„ rufescens  . . . 

612 

lOnTHTOSATJEUS  

505,696 

„ australis... 

394,412,41.3,5  0 5 

„ maratbonensis  ...  412,506 

InocerainuB ... 

462 

„ Carsoni  394,  400,  412,  413,  463 

„ Cripsianus 

465 

„ Cripsii 

...  406,411,465 

„ elongatus 

395,  412,  464 

„ maratlionensis 

395,  412,  464 

„ mulfipUcatuSj 

var. 

elongatus  ... 

395,464 

„ pernoides  395,399,411,412,464 

„ Sutherland!  ... 

...394,400,412, 
413,  463,  464 

Koalemtts 

671 

„ ingens  

671 

LjEVICAEDIUM  

' 476 

„ Brazieri  ... 

413,476 

Lamna 

503 

„ appendiculata 

503 

„ HaTiesii 

413,503 

Lasiocladia  ... 

189 

„ ? Hindei 

...  93,  179, 199 

Leda  australis  

469 

Leda  pullata 

695 
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Lopidodendron 

196 

„ australc 

...  91,92,  93,  115,  121, 
129,  130,  135,  137, 
140,  141,  179,  196 

,,  nothum 

196 

„ veltheimianum  ...129,140,141, 

179, 196 

„ sp.  ind. 

137, 140,  141,  179,  197 

Lepralia 

441 

„ oolitiea 

409,  441 

Leptoria,  sp.  ind.  ... 

691 

Leptosiagon... 

...  ...  ...  674 

„ gracilis 

674 

Lima 

447, 562 

„ ? braamburiensis 

409,  447 

„ Gordon! 

409, 447 

„ multistriata 

409, 448 

„ Eandsi 

554,  562 

,,  sp.  ind. 

Limax  fihratns 

554,  563 

646 

Linmica 

644 

„ rimosa 

006,  044 

„ vinosa 

606, 614 

Lingula 

...  ...  264, 444 

„ inytiloidcs... 

88, 183,  264 

408,409,444 

„ ovalis 

,,  subovalis  ... 

409, 444 

Litliophaps  ... 

656 

,,  ulnaris 

056 

Loxouema  ... 

285 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

92,94,185,285 

Luoiella 

288 

„ Graya; 

93,94,186,288 

JLucina  anomala 

450 

„ ? australis ... 

451 

Lutraria 

572 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

...  ...  554,572 

Maccotelia 

451, 503 

„ Barblyi 

...  410,  413,  414,  453, 

454,  45  5,  459,  460,  555 

„ var.  maria;- 

buriensis  458,  554,  553 
corbiensis  ...  410,414,454,45  8, 
554,  555,  563 
reflccta  . . . 410,  414, 452, 454, 

46  7,  458,  554,  555,  563 
substriata  ...  410,414,454,45  8, 
460,  554,  555,  563 


„ umbonalis  ...  410,414,454,45  8, 

459,  554,  555,  563 

Macrocallista 

475 

„ ? plana 

Macropi:s  ... 

410,413,  476 

672 

,,  alTinis  ... 

673 

Ajax  

674 

,,  robustus 

674 

„ Titan  ... 

673 

„ sp.  ind. ... 

674 

Maerota)nioptcris  ... 

376 

,,  crassinervis 

...356,  363,376 

„ lata 

361 

,,  wiananiatta) 

352,354, 
863,  376 

„ sp. ind 

Mactra 

363,377 

481 

„ trigonalis 

411,  481 

„ sp.  ind. 

695 
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Martiuia  ...  ...  ... 
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236,  2.S7 

„ ?- productoides  ... 

88,92,94, 182,  23  6 

j,  subradiata 

Martiniopsis 

84,158 

23G 

„ Darwinii  95, 

157, 159,  182,  240 

„ subradiata 

159, 182,  23  8 

,,  ,,  var. 

[vomntkii  ...  239 

„ „ var. 

Mor- 

risii  88,182,239,240 

„ ,,  var. 

trans- 

versa 239 

Mastodontoid  Vacliyderm  . . . 

268 

Megalaiiia  ... 

647,  649,  650,  651 

„ prisca  ... 

649,  650 

„ prisca  ... 

647 

Mciolania  ... 

647 

„ luinor  ... 

647,  650 
647,  651 

„ Owenii  ... 

„ plat, y ceps 

...  647,  650 

Melania 

612 

„ area 

606,  64.2 

„ balonensis... 

606,  642 

„ clavus 

693 

,,  denisoniensis 

606,  642 

„ nicest  a 

606,  642 

„ onca 

606,  642 

„ pagoda 

606,  642 
606 

,,  siibimbricata 

,,  sp.  ind. 

606 

Mcleagrma  ... 

452 

Melcagrinella 

453,  482 

Meloaira  arenaria  ... 

330 

Merismopteria 

271 

„ maoroptera 

...  159,184,271 

Mesoblastus 

210 

,,  ? australis 

Mesostigmoclcra 

93, 159,  180,  210 

387 

„ typiea 

Motapteryx  ... 

853,  354,  363,  387 

662 

,,  bifrons... 

662 

Micraster  ... 

559 

,,  Sweeti 

554,  559 

Mitra,  sp.  ? ... 

Modiola  

• 695 

468 

„ linguloides... 

467 

,,  unioa 

Modiomorplia  

410,  468 

....  272 

„ Daintreei  . . . 

...  88,  184,  272 

,,  mytiliformis 

157,  158, 

Monotis  Barlclyi  ... 

159, 184,  273 
455 

Montieulipora 

202 

„ sp.  ind. 

...  89,  180,  202 

Mourlonia  ... 

287 

„ ? eoniformis 

158, 159,  185,  2 8 7 

,,  Strzeleckiana  ... 

92,  94, 185,  287 

Muroliisonia 

289 

„ cavinata 

93,  94,  186,  2 8 9 

„ sp.  ind.  (a)  ... 

93,  94,  186,  289 

„ „ (i)  - 

93,  94, 186,  289 

„ „ (®) 

93,  94,  186,  227 

My  a McCoyi 

480 

Myacites  MoCoyi  ... 

409 

„ ngosa  ... 

409 

Myophoria  ... 

470 

Myriolithes  ... 

225 

„ queenslandensis 

...  89,92,94, 

181,  225 
272 

Mytilops 

„ ? corrugata 

93,  94,  184,  272 

„ ? sp.  ind 

...  84,184,272 
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Mytilus  ...  ... 

466 

” „ Bigsbyi  ... 

272 

„ inflatus 

...  409,  410,  413,  467 

„ ingens  _ ... 

411,  467 

„ linguloides 

409 

,,  planus 

...  ...  ...  466 

j,  rugocostatus 

409,  410,  466 

„ Scoidari  ... 

409 

, , Tenison-W  oodsi 

410, 466 

Nassa  LIQUIJARENSIS 

695 

„ sp.  ind. 

Natica 

695 

485,  573 

„ Jackii 

413,  486 

„ lineata 

409, 485 

„ ornatissima  ... 

410,  486 

,,  plumbea 

643 

5,  variabilis 

409,410,414, 
48  5,  554,  555,  573 

,,  variaia 

285 

„ sp.  ind. 

485 

K’aiicopsis 

284 

„ liarpseformis 

93,  94,  185,  284 

„ variata  . , . 

130,  138,  141,  185,  285 

J,  sp.  ind.  ... 

130,  138,  141,  185,  285 
292,  502 

Nautilus 

„ ? anmionitiformis  93,  94,  186,  2 9 2 

„ Hendorsoni 

411,  412,  502 

„ sp. ind. 

93,  94,  186 

Neerastur  ... 

354 

„ alacer 

Ncritina  gagates 

354 

694 

Notiosaurus 

651 

„ dentatus 

651 

Notoehclone 

505 

1,  costata 

Eotochelys  costata  ... 

396,412,505 

396, 505 

Notoelephas 

683 

„ australis 

683 

Nototberium 

606, 607 

„ dunense 

667 

„ inerme 

667 

,,  Mitcbelli 

667 

Nucula 

469, 565 

,,  australis 

410, 469 

„ Cooperi 

410, 469 

„ gigantea 

554, 566 

„ quadrata 

...  406,409,411,414, 

469,554,555,  5 65 

„ truncata 

409,410,469 

„ sp.  ind. 

93,94,138,184, 
274,  406,  411,  470 

Nuculana  ... 

...  ...  275,566 

„ Eandsi  . . . 

554,566 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

130, 138, 141, 184,  27  5 

Nyroca 

655 

„ australis 

656 

„ reclusa 

656 

,,  robusta 

655 

Odontopteris  odontopter aides  ...  ...  368 

Oliva  ispidula 

695 

„ lepida ... 

695 

„ neostina 

695 

,,  sidolia... 

695 

„ sps.  ... 

695 

Orbipora  ? Waageni 

206 

Ornitliorbynolius  ... 

663 

„ agiUa 

663 

Ortbis  

244 

„ australis 

92,93,182,245 

766 
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Orthis  resiipinata  

Orthooeras 

. „ 9p.  ind. 

Ortliotetcs  ... 

„ concentrica 

„ crcuistria 

II  I,  var.  senilis  .. 

„ umbraculiim 

Ospliranter 

„ Cooperi 

),  Gouldi 

Ostrea 

„ mordax 
„ pes-tigris  ... 

,1  Tesioulosa  . . . 

„ sp.  iud. 

Otodiis  appendiculatns 
Otozamites  ... 

,,  Mandeslolii 

sji.  ind. 

Oioenia  grata 

Oxytoma  

„ rockwoodensis 

„ ? simplex 


Pajie. 

88,92,93,130, 
137, 141, 182,  244 

293 

..  .84,  93,  94, 130, 138, 
141,  157, 159, 186,  293 

68 

44,  47,  68 

68 

...  246 

44,  47,  68 

674 

674 

...  675 

445,  531,  536,  561,  640 

...  640 

640 

412,  445 

554,  661 

397,  413,  503 

381 

...  323,  354,  363,  381 

312,  318 

...  669 

I/IS 

411,412,448 

410,  449 


Pachtdomtis  

,,  globosus 

Paebypora  ... 

„ meridionalis 
Pacliysiagon 

,i  Pemigus 

„ Otuel 

Parallelodou  

„ eostellata 

Palaoomciera ... 

■„  mariseburiensis 

,1  sp.  ind. 

Paloeoniscus 

„ Eandsi 

Palasopelargus  

I,  nobiZis 

Palorcliestes  

I)  azacl  ...  ... 

Pallimnnrclms  

11  pollens 

Panopea 

„ rugosa  

,,  sulcata 
Pecopteris  australis 

„ gleichmoides  . . . 

,,  odontopteroides 

Pccten 

„ soquilincatiis 
„ eoniptus 
,,  Jimhriaius  ... 

„ Umceformis ... 

„ Mooroi  

„ novaj-guineje 
„ psila 
,1  socialis 

„ suhquinquelineaius 

„ sp.  ind 

Pelieanus  

„ proavus  

Pentaerinus ... 

I,  australis 

Pentamerus ... 

),  brovirostris  ... 

Perameles  nasuta  .... 


...  . 282 
...  159,  185,  282 

51 

...43,47,48,51 

675 

675 

675 

274 

84,  274 
478,  570 
554,  5 70 
411,  478,  554,  6 70 
136,  138,  110,  141 
186,296 

■ 354 

354 

675 

675 

...  ...  652 

652 

...  478,  570 

478 

571 

316,360 

557 

368 

...  ...  443 

409,  445 
...  ...  266 

445 

266 

409,445 
692,  698 
...  409,  411,  446 
409,  413,  446 

266 

411,  412,  446,  695 

354 

354 

439 

-409,410,439 

67 

...  44,  47,  67 

613 


Perna 

„ gigantea  

Peronella  deciigonalis 
Petrogale  penicillata 
Pbalangcr  ... 

,,  proeuscus 

Pbalangista  eanina 
Pbaseolagus 

,,  altus  ... 
Phaseolomys 

„ angustideng ... 

1.  S/igas 

„ magnus 

,,  medius 

„ Mitchelli 

„ parvus 

„ platyrhinus  . . . 

„ pliocenus 

1,  Thomsoni  ... 

Phascolonus 

. 11  gigas 

Pliillipsia  ... 

„ dubia  93,  94,  130, 

„ Woodwardi 

„ sp.  iud.  ... 

Phlebopteris 

„ aletlioptcroides 
Pbyllojjteris 

,1  Peistmanteli... 
Pbyllotbeca 

,,  australis 

„ carnosa 

„ sp.  ind. 

Pliysa 

„ trune.ata 
Pinna 

„ australis 
„ sp.  ind. 

Plaeuna 

„ sp.  ind. 

Planorbulina 

,1  lobatnla 

11  Ungeriana  ... 

Platalca 

,,  subtcnuis... 
Platyoeps  Wilkinsoni 
Platycrinus ... 

II  ? nux 

Platyscliisma  

11  ac'utus 

„ rotundata  ... 


Plesiosaurus . . . 


niacrospondylus 
Sutberlandi  ... 


Pleuropliorus 
11  : 
Pleurotomaria 


Plotus 

„ parvus 
Podozaniites 


Eandsi 

Carina  ta 
Cliftoni 


Barklyi 
elliptiens 
Kidstoni 
lanceolatus 
sp.  ind. 


Polymorphina. 
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462 

410,  462 

692 

613 

670 

670 

613 

676 

676 

...  606,  607,  664 

605 

666 

664 

664 

605,  664 

665 

...  ...  665 

622 

665 

666 

666 

214 

137,  141,  181,  214 
92,  94,  181,  215 
92,  93,  94,  181,  215 

378 

352,  354, 363,  378 
378,518 
354,  356,  362,  376 
168,  365 
177,  178,  189 
351,  354,  362,  365 

351,  354,  362,  365 
644 

606,  644 

465 

466 

413,  465 

502 

554,  562 

436 

409,  436 
409,436 

354 

354 

360 

208 

159, 180,  208 

286 

...  94,185,286 
...  93,94,158, 

159, 185,  286 
508,509 
394,413,  5 08 
...  394, 411,412, 
413,  508 

275 

...  87,184,275 

287 

...  84,185,287 
410,484 
656 

656 

317 

...  360 

360 

...311,312,  317 

352,  354,363,380 
311,  312,  318,  352 

354, 363,  380 
436 
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Polymorphina  gibba 

409, 436 

„ lactea 

409, 436 

Polypora 

219 

„ P Smitliii . . . 

83,92,  93,  94,181,219 

Poroellia 

290 

„ Pearsi 

93,94,130,138, 
141, 158, 159, 186,  290 

Porpliyrio  ... 

657 

„ Mactintoslii 

...  • 657 

„ P reperta 

657 

Potainidcs  ... 

642 

,,  ebininus 

Poterioerinus 

642 

209 

,,  crassus 

93,  180,  209 

„ Smitliii 

92,93,180,209 

ProcbEcrus  ... 

682 

„ Oder 

682 

Procoptodon 

676 

„ Goliali 

676 

„ pusio 

676 

„ rapha 

677 

Pro  ductus  ... 

247 

„ brachytliEErus 

...  87,  88,  92,  93,  94, 

159,  177,  183,  248 

„ ClarTiei 

258 

„ cora  ...84,92.94,157,159,183,248 

))  longispinns 

93,94,183,255 

,,  semireticulatus  88,  92,  94,  183,  255 

„ subquadratiis 

92,  94,  95,  159,  252 

„ sp.  ind.  («) 

87,  255 

„ „ (5) 

92,  94,  255 

„ „ {o) 

92,  94,  256 

„ „ (d) 

93,  94,  256 

I,  11  (^) 

158,  256 

95,  257 

1,  1.  (/) 

Progura 

656 

„ gallinaeea 

...  ...  ...  056 

Protcmiiodoii 

677 

,,  anak ... 

677 

„ antseus 

677 

,,  mimas 

677 

„ Og  ... 

678 

„ RiEchiis 

:.  678 

Protoretepora 

219 

„ ampla 

83,92,94, 151, 181,221 

„ „ liar. 

Koninclvi  151,  159, 

181,  222 

„ „ liar. 

Woodsi...  159,  181,  222 

Pseudaviciila 

449,  563 

,,  ? alata 

554,  563 

„ anomala 

410,  450 

,,  australis 

410,  451 

Pseudocbirus 

671 

„ ? notabilis 

671 

Pterinea  macroptera 

271 

Pteriuopeeten 

270 

„ JJcTisii 

93,94,184,270 

Pteropbyllum 

...  381 

„ abnormc 

...  353,  354,  363,  381 

„ sp.  ind. 

353,  354,  35G,  363,  382 

Ptilopbyllum 

382 

„ oligoneurum...  355,  363,  382 

Pupina  Coxi 

643 

„ nioridior.alis 

643 

Eanema  albitaeicosa 

695 

Eeticularia  ... 

235 

„ lineata  ... 

93,  94,  182,  235 

„ IJrei  ... 

130,  137,  141,  182,  235 

Eetzia 

242 

„ ? lilymerensis 

92,  94, 152,  242 

Eetzia  radialis 
Kliombopora 

„ laxa 
Elijnclionella 

„ croydonensis 

„ pleurodon  .. 


Eooellaria 


primipilaris 
rustica 
eolitaria 
variabilis  . 
sp.  ind. 
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130,  137,  141,  182,  242 

224 

...83,92,94,  181,  224 
244,  443,  536,  560 
554,  660 
92,94,133, 137, 
141, 182,  244 
44,  47,  67 


„ torra-rcgiiiiE 
Eomingeria ... 

„ ? I’oordi 


409,  443 
409,  444 
408 
244 
...  319 

312,  319 
56 

43,  48,66 


Sagenoptebis  377 

„ ? cuneata  ...  352,354,363,378 

„ rlioifolia  ...  323,  352,  354, 

363, 377 

281 

...  84,185,281 

680 

680 

681 

681 

681 

493 

493 

384 

355, 356,  363,  384 

440 

...  408,409,440 

573 

554,6  73 

275 

159, 184,  275 
...  169,190,314 
351,  354,  362,  366 
...177,178,190 

367 

311,  312,  314 
t'or.  erecta  311,312,314 
177, 178,  190 

177,  178,  190 

Spirifera  227 

..88,92,94,130,133, 
137,  144,  182,  234 

159,  182,  229 

159,  182,  229 

44,  47,  64 

83,  182,  231 

...  44,  47,  65 

95,  157,  159,  182,  229 
93,  94,  182,  233 
83,  95,  159,  182,  232 

159,182,227 

..  157,  159,  182,  234 

...  159,  182,  232 
..  93,  94, 159, 182,  230 
liar,  aeuta  ...  83,  230 

liar,  bisuleata  ...  230 

var,  crassa  ...  92,  94,  230 

liar.  Strzeleckii  83,  182 


Sanguinolites 

„ eoncentrica 

Sarcophilus ... 

„ laniarius 

„ prior  ... 
Sceparnodon 

„ Eainsayi 

Scblooiibaeliia 

,,  in  flatus 
Secjuoiitcs  ... 

„ australis 
Serpula 

„ intcstiualis 
Siphonaria  ... 

,,  Samwelli 

Solemya 

„ Edelfelti 
Sjilienopteris 

,,  Bailiana 

„ crebra 

Sjilienopteris  elongata 

flubellifolia 


flexuosa 
lobifolia 

bicarinata 

Clarkei  ... 
convoluta 
curvata  ... 
dubia 
euryglossa 
lata  ... 
pinguis  ... 
ytokesii  ... 
striata 
Strzeleckii 
tasmanieiisis 
trigonalis 


„ vespertilio 

„ sp.  ind.  (») 

„ (J) 

Spiriferina  ... 

„ duodecimcostata 

„ sp.  ind.... 


83,  92,  94,  182,  228 
93,  94,  157,  228 

231 

234 

137, 157, 182,  234 
130,  141,  182,  235 
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Spondylostrobus  ... 

383 

Sporangia  ... 

357 

Stenopora  ... 

202 

„ australis 

159,  180,  202 

„ gimpiensis 

...  83,180,206 
151, 159, 180,  20  5 

„ Jackii  ... 

,,  Leichliardti 

151, 159, 180,  2 04 

,,  ovata 

202 

Stephanooeras 

696 

Sthenomerua 

679 

„ Charon 

679 

Sthenurus  ... 

678 

,,  Atlas  ... 

678 

„ Brehus ... 

678 

Stigmaria  ... 

197 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

140, 141, 179, 197 

Streptorhynclius  i-renistria 

68 

va 

senilis  . . . 246 

,,  Davidsoni 

455 

„ umlraculum 

68 

Striatopora  ...  

55 

„ uniseptata 

...  43,47,65 

Stringocephalus 

67 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

...  44,47,67 

Stromatopora  

49 

„ sp  ind. 

...43,  47,48,49 

Strombus  canariimi 

695 

„ C'ampbelli 

698 

Strophalosia 

258 

„ Clarkei  151 

158, 159, 183,258 

„ Gerardi 

158,159, 183,26  0 

„ Woodsi 

258 

Strophomena 

245 

„ rhomboidalis, 

var. 

aualoga  ... 

84,93,  94,130, 
137, 141, 183,  245 

Synsiptodon ... 

680 

„ sevorum 

680 

TajUIOPTEEIS  

371,518 

„ Carruthersi . . . 

...  352, 354,356, 
362,  374 

„ Daintreei 

311,  313,  317,  323, 
352,  354,  356,  359, 
360,  362,  371 

„ tasmanica  ... 

361 

Tancredia  ... 

477 

„ ? plana  ... 

410,  477 

„ sj).  ind.  ... 

410,  478 

Taphietas  

653 

„ braohialis 

653 

Taxites 

384 

„ medius 

353,  354,  363,  384 

Tellina  foliaoea 

695 

„ MeAudrewi 

695 

„ pinguis  

695 

„ scalpellum  ... 

695 

„ speetabilis 

695 

» sps.  ? 

695 

Terebra  straminea  ... 

695 

Terobratclla  

442 

,,  Davidsoni 

409,  442 

Terebratula  cymheeformis  ... 

159,225 

,,  sacctilus 

Teredo 

159,226 

572 

„ sp.  ind. 

554,  572 

Temnecliinus  Maclcayana . . . 

Page. 

691 

Tcuthis  

487 

„ sp.  ind. 

Thulussina  ... 

410,487 

639 

„ Emerii  ... 

639 

TUuinfeldia ... 

369 

,,  crassinervis 

368 

„ media  ... 

311,  312,  315, 

„ odontopteroides 

352,  354,  362,  369 
"51,  354, 

357,  362,  368 

„ „ rrtr.  fal-  352,  354, 

„ subtrigona 

cats  362,  369 

368 

Tlijlacinus  ... 

680 

„ spclseus 

680 

Thylacoleo 

...  606,  607,  672 

„ carnifex 

672 

Tltracia  Wilsoni  ... 

481 

Traeliypora ... 

...  ...  55 

„ sp.  ind.  ... 

43,  47,  55 

Tribonyx  ...  ... 

658 

,,  cllluxus  ... 

658 

Tricliomanitcs 

...  367 

,,  elongata 

351,  354,  362,  367 

,,  laxum 

311,  312,  315, 

„ spinifolia  ... 

351,  354,  362,  30  7 
...  351,  354,  362 

Triclis  

679 

„ oscillans  

679 

Triccelocrinus 

212 

„ Carpeuteri  ... 

93,  94,  180,  212 

Trigonia 

470,  567 

„ lineata 

409,  410,  470,  567 

„ mesembria 

411,  470 

„ nasuta 

409,  554,  5 67 

„•  , sp.  ind. 

411,471,  554,  5 67 

UxiCAIiDITJM  

472,  569 

„ ? Etheridgei  ... 

554,  5 69 

„ Meeki 

...  413, 472, 

Unio 

388,  468 
353,  354,  363,  389 

„ eyrensis 

„ ipsviciensis 

353,  354,  363,  388 

„ sp.  ind.  

...  389,  412,  468 

UroceUis  braohialis 

653 

Vaginultna 

435 

„ striata 

409,  435 

Varanus 

651 

„ dirus 

651 

,,  emeritus  ... 

651 

,,  'prisons 

Venus  (Cliione)  calopliylla 

649 

695 

„ „ imbricata... 

695 

Voluta  anticingnlata 

694,  697 

„ macroperta 

694,  697 

Xenoehtnchus  

658 

„ nanus 

658 

T VANIA  

288 

,,  Koninckii ... 

93,  94,  186,  288 

Zamites  iongieolia 

360 

Zaplirentis  ... 

200 

„ profunda 

93,  179,  200 
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